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NEW  ECONOMIC  REALITIES:  THE  ROLE  OF 
WOMEN  ENTREPRENEURS 


TUESDAY,  APRIL  26,  1988 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Small  Business, 

Washington,  DC. 

wI?eAC°2?mLttee  Tf4,  Pursuant  t0  notice,  at  10:30  a.m.,  in  room 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  John  J.  LaFalce 
icnairman  of  the  committee)  presiding. 

t  *JreS.f  "oi  Chti5man  LaFalce;  Representatives  Hatcher,  Lancaster, 
Ireland,  Slaughter,  and  Meyers. 

order3'1™3"  LaFaLCE-  The  Sma11  Business  Committee  will  come  to 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  welcome  you  this  morning  to  the  first  of  a 
series  of  hearings  relating  to  women's  business  ownership.  Issues  to 
be  addressed  are  of  the  utmost  importance,  not  only  to  women,  but 

m  economic  wellbeing  of  our  Nation 

Managerial  and  entrepreneurial  skills  are  unrelated  to  gender, 
in  the  past,  however,  .he  opportunity  for  women  to  develop  and 
utilize  these  ski  Is  has  been  limited  by  centuries  of  prejudice  dis- 
crimination, and  exploitation.  Nevertheless,  the  last  half  century 
has  been  a  period  of  extraordinary  change. 

Women  have  become  major  contributors  to  the  Nation's  work- 
force. They  are  entering  fields  and  professions  long  dominated  by 
men  They  are  going  into  business  at  an  extraordinary  rate,  at 
least  twice  that  of  their  male  counterparts.  In  fact,  the  Department 

££f  •  r.tftl??a.fSJt^at  by  the  year  2000>  half  of  all  sole  proprietor- 
ships in  the  United  States  will  be  owned  and  controlled  by  women 

buch  progress  is  welcome,  of  course,  but  it  is  not  enough.  Since  I 
became  chairman  of  this  committee,  I  have  received  numerous 
complaints  that  the  special  difficulties  faced  by  women  in  starting 

t  ^qcW  °"  theJr  businesses  have  not  yet  been  eradicated. 

in  iy»u  l  initiated  hearings  to  document  the  difficulties  faced  by 
women  entrepreneurs  and  to  investigate  what  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment could  or  should  do  to  help  them  realize  their  full  potential  in 
the  economic  mainstream.  Eight  years  later,  many  of  those  prob- 
lems continue  to  persist. 

Today's  hearings  and  future  hearings  we  will  have  will  examine 
some  of  these  problems  relating  to  access  to  Government  contract- 
ng  opportunities,  access  to  credit,  public  policies  and  programs  and 
their  effectiveness  or  lack  of  effectiveness,  the  changing  nature  of 
the  workforce,  and  the  changing  nature  of  the  U.S.  economy. 
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Many  of  the  problems  are  the  same  that  face  all  emerging  busi- 
nesses. Addressing  obstacles  that  hinder  the  success  of  women  en- 
trepreneurs will  benefit  all  other  entrepreneurs  as  well. 

Let  me  conclude  by  stating  that  we  musw  adopt,  as  a  national  pri- 
ority, the  release  of  the  extraordinary  and  as  yet  untapped  abilities 
and  resources  of  women.  Our  Nation  n?eds  the  wealth  that  can  be 
generated  by  the  business  talent  of  one-half  of  our  citizens.  Tha*. 
wealth  represents  a  national  gold  mine.  We  must  tap  it.  The  cli- 
mate is  right;  the  opportunities  are  present;  and  women  can  rnd 
should  take  their  rightful  place  in  the  economic  mainstream  as  or- 
ganizers, managers,  and  employers. 

The  majority  of  the  witnesses  who  will  participate  in  these  hear- 
ings are  women  representing  a  broad  variety  of  industries,  demo- 
graphics, business  sizes,  ethnicity,  and  expertise.  We  will  also  hear 
from  a  few  men  during  the  closing  hearings  of  this  series.  As  we 
examine  changes  and  trends  in  our  economy,  both  male  und  female 
experts  have  been  invited  to  assist  us  as  we  consider  policies  and 
programs  for  the  future. 

I  want  to  welcome  todays  witnesses  who  will  address  the  special 
achievements  of  women  as  business  owners  and  the  effect  these 
women  are  having  on  our  changing  economy. 

Before  we  call  our  panelists  to  the  witness  table,  I  wonder  if 
there  are  any  members  present  today  who  ha/e  any  statements 
they  would  like  to  make. 

Mr.  Ireland.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  only  tr.ke  a  few  moments  to 
say  once  again  that  your  leadership  of  this  committee,  and  particu- 
larly your  sensitivity  to  this  area,  is  exceptional.  We  are  moving  in 
the  right  direction.  * 

We  have  an  obligation  to  make  sure  that  we  unleash  the  entre- 
preneurial spirit  in  all  of  our  citizens.  This  is  really  the  backbone 
of  the  success  of  America,  and  hearings  such  as  this  will  lead  us  in 
that  direction.  I  am  glad  you  have  seeTi  fit  to  bring  this  about. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr  Lancaster. 

Mr.  Lancaster.  I  would  like  to  rommend  and  thank  you  for  con- 
vening these  hearings.  I  look  fon/ard  to  the  outstanding  panels  of 
witnesses  we  have  here  today  and  to  the  others  in  the  series. 
Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  *,o  participate. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  I  have  prepared  remarks  from  Congressmen 
Silvio  Conte  r*nd  Jar.  -s  Bilb/ay  If  there  are  no  objections,  I  will 
insert  them  in  the  record  at  this  time. 

Hearing  none,  so  ordered. 

[Mr.  Conte's  and  Mr.  Bilbrays  statements  may  be  found  in  the 
appendix.] 

Chairman  LaFalce,  I  wonder  if  we  could  have  the  witnesses 
come  to  the  table.  We  have  your  name  cards  at  your  places. 

Ms.  Kathryn  S.  Keeley,  Ms.  Lillian  Lincoln,  Me  Mary  Farrar, 
Ms.  Gilhan  Rudd,  and  Ms.  Polly  Bergen.  Having  introduced  you 
from  my  left  to  my  right,  we  will  start  from  right  to  left. 

Ms.  Bergen  will  be  our  first  witness,  and  I  want  to  say  what  a 
pleasure  it  is  to  have  everyone  here.  I  know  the  difficulty  you  had 
finding  time  to  come  before  our  committee.  We  look  forward  to 
hearing  from  you.  Please  proceed. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  POLLY  BERGEN,  CHAIRMAN,  THE  POLLY 
BERGEN  CO. 
Ms.  Bergen.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Good  morning,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee 
My  name  is  Polly  Bergen,  and  I  am  the  chairman  of  the  Polly 
Bergen  Co.  We  manalacture  shoes,  handbags,  belts,  jewelry,  and 
other  accessories. 

I  am  here  to  testify  on  behalf  of  the  National  Association  of 
Women  Business  Owners,  because  I  believe  it  is  terribly  important 
that  our  contribution  be  recognized. 

Women  business  owners  are  boosting  the  national  economy.  We 
are  shaping  the  business  community  of  today,  and  we  are  shaping 
the  future  workforce. 

When  I  first  started  in  business,  I  was  10  years  old.  I  had  sent 
away  for  something  called  Cloverine  Salve.  The  ad  in  the  magazine 
had  promised  if  1  could  sell  two  gross  of  Cloverine  Saive,  I  would 
receive  a  free  nurse  s  uniform  and  a  stethoscope.  Well,  not  only  did 
1  not  know  what  the  salve  was,  I  didn't  know  what  two  gross  were 
and,  of  course,  my  mom  and  dad  ended  up  buying  most  of  it,  and  I 
got  my  prize.  Years  later,  of  course,  I  discovered  in  the  basement 
the  Cloverine  Salve  still  in  its  cartons.  I  guess  they  didn't  know 
what  it  was  either. 

«Q^nnre  W?'  in  1965'  1  started  another  business-I  invested 
$3,000-which  was  called  Polly's  Folly  at  the  time,  and  I  began  a 
small  mai  order  cosmetic  company  called  Oil  of  the  Turtle.  Before 
anyone  asks  me  how  you  get  oil  from  a  turtle,  I  will  tell  you,  you 
start  with  a  very  low  stool. 

I  knew  very  little  about  business,  but  I  figured  how  could  I  fail, 
because  I  actually  wore  the  stuff.  Almost  a  decade  later,  having 
worked  7  days  a  week,  18  hours  a  day,  traveling  all  over  the  world, 
investing  every  dime  I  had  earned  during  my  years  in  show  busi- 
ness, I  sold  the  company.  We  were  doing  over  $5  million  a  year.  It 
was  hard  work,  and  il,  was  painful  work,  and  I  made  a  lot  of  mis- 
takes. But  I  learned,  and  I  was  very  lucky,  because  I  had  chosen  to 
pe  in  a  business  a  lot  of  women  had  proven  successful  in— cosmet- 
ics, fashion,  businesses  that  were  easy  or  easier  for  women  to  be 
involved  in  at  that  day  and  time. 

Today,  however,  women  are  in  all  types  of  businesses,  from 
heavy  manufacturing,  to  construction,  to  computers.  But  of  great 
importance  from  a  national  perspective  is  that  many  women  are  in 
service  businesses,  and  in  all  the  service  fields  that  the  United 
btates  is  beginning  to  find  so  very  profitable  in  international  mar- 
kets, lhe  services  sector  is  vitally  important  to  the  Nation's  econo- 
my and  wcmen  business  owners  are  vitally  important  to  the  serv- 
ices sector. 

Women  business  owners  have  made  incredible  strides  in  the  last 
W  years.  We  have  contributed  increasingly  to  Federal,  State,  and 
local  tax  cotters  as  we  own  more  and  more  of  the  Nation's  business- 
es. It  is  estimated  that  women  own  more  than  25  percent  of  the 
Nation  s  businesses  today,  and  this  has  been  achieved  in  just  over  a 
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Therefore,  women  business  owners  must  be  viewed  as  vital  to 
economic  development,  and  vital  to  making  a  positive  impact  ol  re- 
ducing our  deficits,  nationally  and  internationally. 

We  are  not  just  a  social  cause.  Women  business  owners  have 
always  looked  for  opportunities,  not  giveaways  or  special  programs 
just  for  women.  Women  have  seized  every  opportunity  available  to 
go  into  business  and  to  be  profitable,  and  the  record  shows  that  we 
have  done  it  with  little  assistance  from  the  Government  or  the  cor- 
porate sector.  The  record  shows  that  we  have  done  it  with  the  help 
of  family  and  friends. 

Women  business  owners  create  jobs.  Small  business  creates  well 
over  60  percent  of  all  new  jobs  today.  As  women  own  an  increasing 
number  of  businesses,  more  than  a  quarter  of  businesses  in  the 
country,  we  are  providing  a  growing  number  of  jobs. 

I  think  it  is  also  very  important  that  we  strike  down  some  of  the 
myths  that  surround  women-owned  businesses.  We  are  not  mom 
and  pop  enterprises,  we  are  not  operated  out  of  a  basement  or  a 
garage— though  I  admit  I  started  Oil  of  the  Turtle  there,  but  then 
again,  so  did  Apple  Computer.  Women  do  not  start  businesses  as  a 
hobby,  and  women  raraly  inherit  their  businesses.  Millions  ci 
women-owned  businesses  across  this  country  are  started  from 
scratch  and  are  built  on  "sweat  equity." 

Women  business  owners  have  shown  that  we  can  do  it.  From 
every  walk  of  life,  in  every  type  of  business,  we  have  done  it.  We 
have  gained  experience  in  the  face  of  resistance,  we  have  broken 
into  many  closed  markets,  and  we  have  a  track  record  We  are 
competitive,  profitable,  ready  to  do  better,  and  to  do  it  faster. 

The  Nation's  businesses  must  develop  and  grow  for  this  Nation 
to  survive  economically.  We,  as  women,  want  to  share  that  respon- 
sibility and  participate  in  the  opportunities  that  will  shape  the 
future  of  America  in  the  21st  century. 

Thank  you. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  Thank  you  very  much,  Ms.  Bergen. 
Chairman  LaFalce.  Our  next  witness  will  be  Ms.  Gillian  Rudd, 
president  of  the  National  Association  of  Women  Business  Owners. 
Ms.  Rudd.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  have  a  prepared  statement,  and  I  would  like  to  summarize  that. 
I  would  like  the  chairman's  permission  to  add  a  couple  other  things 
to  my  testimony. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  We  will  put  the  entire  text  of  your  state- 
ment in  the  record.  You  may  proceed  as  you  desire. 

Ms.  Rudd.  Thank  you. 

TESTIMONY  OF  GILLIAN  RUDD,  PRESIDENT,  NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION  OF  WOMEN  BUSINESS  OWNERS  [NAWBO] 

Ms.  Rudd.  My  name  is  Gillian  Rudd.  I  am  a  woman  business 
owner  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  it  is  with  great  pride  that  I 
come  today  representing,  as  president,  the  National  Association  of 
Women  Business  Owners,  which  I  will  refer  to  as  NAWBO  from 
here  on  in. 

NAWBO  is  a  national  trade  association  that  represents  women 
entrepreneurs  across  the  country.  It  was  founded  in  1974  and  has 
grown  to  38  chapters  throughout  the  United  States.  It  is  the  only 
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national  organization  that  represents  the  whole  spectrum  of 
women  business  owners.  The  SBA  says  that  is  about  3.7  million 
sole  proprietorships,  so  we  have  to  guess  there  are  well  over  4  mil- 
lion business  owners  out  there  throughout  the  United  States  In 
our  own  membership  we  have  many  corporations,  and  they  are  not 
counted  in  those  figures,  so,  we  are  well  underestimated. 

We  are  also  affiliated  with  22  other  countries  across  the  world 
through  our  international  organization,  Les  Femmes  Chefs  D'En- 
terpnses  Mondiales,  Women  Entrepreneurs  of  the  World 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity  that  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  the 
committee,  are  giving  women  business  owners  tj  present  our  case 
on  the  economic  impact  women  business  owners  have  made  on  the 
national  economy  in  the  past  decade  and  a  half,  as  we  have  entered 
business  ownership  fast  and  continue  to  enter  business  ownership 
at  a  rate  that  far  exceeds  any  other  segment  of  the  American  busi- 
ness economy. 

As  I  travel  nationally  and  internationally,  I  have  almost  daily 
conversation  with  women  business  owners,  and  I  hope  that  what  I 
say  today  will  reflect  what  they  tell  me,  and  I  can  convey  the  depth 
ot  feeling  they  express  to  me. 

There  is  an  enormous  amount  of  pride  among  women  business 
owners.  We  know  <ve  have  made  phenomenal  achievements  in  this 
last  decade  and  those  achievements  have  been  made  against  all 
odds.  But  there  is  an  equal  amount  of  frustration  and  anger  at  the 

wier        continue  to  impede  our  business  growth. 

We  know  that  the  witnesses  you  have  called  for  these  hearings 
will  demonstrate  what  we  are  doing  and  what  we  have  done  ir  the 
™nn  V°  \  y.earfLand  what  we  can  do  up  to  and  beyond  the  year 
am.  Tne  stones  these  witnesses  will  tell  will  demonstrate  our  tre- 
mendous present  value  in  the  economy. 

We  estimate,  as  a  conservative  estimate,  the  impact  we  have  on 
the  economy  is  some  $250  billion  annually,  and  that  has  been 
acnieved  with  infinitesimal  assistance  or  encouragement  from  the 
corporate  and  private  sectors  of  the  economy.  Realizing  our  poten- 
tial value  hes  in  many  ways  in  your  hands,  we  have  some  sugges- 
tions to  help  you. 

NAWBO  strongly  feels  a  need  for  leadership,  tough,  vi< :  >nary 
leadership  in  the  business  community  in  both  the  public  and  in  the 
entrepreneurial  sectors.  We  need  to  help  our  businesses  to  grow  to 
he  profitable,  to  make  inroads  on  the  international  trade  deficit, 
and  make  inroads  on  our  own  national  debt. 

We  do  already  contribute  a  lot  to  our  local,  State,  and  Federal 
treasuries  The  estimate  is  $37  billion  at  this  point  into  Federal 
taxes  and  $13  billion  in  local  and  State. 

We  do  not  see  ourselves  as  a  special  issue  or  a  social  issue  We  do 
see  ourselves  as  part  of  a  national  economic  issue. 
MAwDnVe  said>  we  hav,e  achieved  these  succes.es  against  all  odds. 
NAWBO  never  has  and  is  not  now  asking  for  handouts  or  set- 
asides,  but  we  really  can  no  longer  step  aside.  We  have  more  than 
proved  pur  worth.  We  have  more  than  paid  our  dues  in  these  years 

Existing  procurement  and  tax  policies  are  crippling  us,  are  sti- 
lling our  growth,  and  are  threatening  our  stability.  Women  busi- 
ness owners  and  the  full  range  of  entrepreneurs  must  have  access 
to  Government  dollars,  to  technical  assistance,  and  financing  We 
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reall*  "relieve  the  country  is  at  an  economic  crossroads  and  that  all 
of  o,  axpayer  dollars  should  be  toward  incentives  to  create  busi- 
ness giowth,  job  creation,  and  international  trade. 

Tomorrow  we  will  release  the  findings  of  a  major  new  study  on 
women  business  ownership  that  reflects  what  the  State  and  local 
governments  are  doing.  The  study  refers  to  women  business  owners 
as  America's  hidden  resource,  and  what  the  report  will  reveal  is 
basically  window  dressing,  lip  service,  and  a  mere  five  continually 
funded  business  owner  programs  around  the  country.  That  is  a 
very  unfortunate  waste  of  a  very  val-nble  economic  resource. 

We  truly  believe  that  this  commiuee  and  the  SBA  should  be  two 
of  the  most  exciting  places  to  be  in  Washington,  DC.  It  should  re- 
flect the  entrepreneurial  community,  tht  growing  business  commu- 
nity, the  emerging  business  community.  That  is  where  the  action, 
the  energy,  the  excitement,  the  jobs,  and  the  innovation  are. 

You  will  notice  that  I  have  not  used  the  term  "small  business. 
NAWBO  has  dropped  those  words  from  their  vocabulary  this  year. 
It  has  tended  to  be  associated  with  disadvantaged  and  nongrowth 
businesses,  and  that  is  not  what  we  ire  about. 

I  understand  you  also  will  be  asking  Government  agencies  to  out- 
line  the  programs  they  have  pu*  in  place  for  women  business 
owners  in  the  last  decade.  I  don't  expect  much  of  a  catalog.  I  do  ask 
you,  when  they  appear  before  you,  to  query  if  they  were  a  one-shot 
deal,  query  the  number  of  dollars  spent,  and  particularly  query  the 
results,  the  number  of  contracts,  the  number  of  dollars  that  have 
actually  gone  to  women  business  owners,  and  the  return  on  the  in- 
"pstment  the  Government  has  made. 

I  also  understand  that  you  look  at  the  future,  what  our  demo- 
graphics are  telling  us,  and  where  our  deficits  are  leading  us.  We 
strongly  feel  that  we  need  statistics  on  what  our  resources  are  in 
this  country,  and  we  don't  have  those  at  the  moment. 

We  need  policies  that  would  allow  entrepreneurs  to  grow.  That  is 
of  most  vital  concern  to  NAWBC.  We  want  to  plan  for  our  future. 
This  is  a  planning  organization,  and  we  use  a  quote  from  Casey 
Stengel,  the  baseball  legend,  very  frequently,  "If  we  dont  know 
where  we  are  going,  we  may  end  up  somewhere  else.  We  are  very 
nervous  about  ending  up  somewhere  else. 

What  do  we  want,  as  growing  American  businesses?  We  want  ba- 
sically a  national  strategic  planning  commission  for  businesses  that 
will  bring  together  the  diverse  spectrum  of  interests  and  expertise. 
This  is  what  we  do  in  our  own  businesses.  We  get  together,  we  plan 
for  the  future,  we  look  at  the  resources  we  have.  We  look  at  our 
weaknesses  and  our  strengths.  That  is  what  we  need  to  do  to  tackle 
our  situation  in  the  global  economy. 

What  do  women  business  owners  want  in  the  short  term/  ine 
problems  we  face  are  no  programs,  no  recognition  of  economic 
impact,  no  organized  systems  of  outraach. 

Here  are  some  suggestions  that  are  focused  on  access,  business 
growth,  and  stability  and  economic  development.  Vt*>  are  not  sug- 
gesting new  programs,  but  we  are  suggesting  reallocation  of  re- 
sources, a  greater  private  role  in  the  public  sector,  the  development 
of  3-year  model  programs,  and  an  emphasis  on  women-owned  busi- 
nesses across  existing  programs. 
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The  way  that  we  are  suggesting  to  do  this  is  truly  with  your 

SSft  u  neer  help  lrom  the  t0P  down'  We  need  help  from  the 
tfVhite  House,  from  whomever  the  President  is  in  the  next  adminis- 
tration We  need  it  from  the  Congress,  and  we  need  it  from  each 
cabinet  head.  This  is  a  natu,  lal  economic  issue,  and  we  need  inno- 
vative solutions. 

What  we  are  suggesting  is  a  women  business  ■  wners  Federal  ini- 
tiative that  will  have  long-term  and  broad-range  impact.  The  sug- 
gested mechanism  to  accomplish  this  would  be  a  women  business 
owner  policy  council  that  will  consist  of  key  agencies,  White  House 
representation,  congressional  representation,  women  business 
owners  groups,  and  individual  women  business  owners.  The  policy 
council  would  have  a  good  budget  and  staff  to  carry  out  its  man- 
date, and  that  would  coordinate  the  actions  of  all  Federal  agencies 
and  departments,  establish  program  goals,  work  with  the  State, 
city,  and  local  planning  agencies  and  associations,  establish,  moni- 
tor, and  report  progress  to  Congress  and  the  President,  and  define 
the  programs  that  are  needed. 

Specific  emphasis  needs  to  be  placed  on  capital,  procurement 
high  technology,  international  trade,  technical  assistance,  and 
training,  and  we  particularly  want  to  look  at  the  Departments  of 
Defense  and  Transportation.  Each  Cabinet  officer  would  establish 
within  their  agency  a  women  business  owner  policy  task  force,  and 
they  would  include  staff  members,  and  women  business  owners, 
and  representatives  of  women  business  owner  groups 

The  plan  is  to  develop  a  4-year  action  ,)lan  and  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  goals  that  will  be  built  into  those  plans  would  be  in- 
cluded in  the  merit  increases  of  Federal  employees,  so,  there  would 
be  an  incentive  for  them  to  work  with  us. 

There  would  also  be  a  sunset  provision  in  these  taf^  forces  so 
'hat  in  4  years,  if  goals  and  objectives  are  reached,  it  will  be  dis- 
.  lantled.  Each  agency  would  include  agency  staff  and  women  busi- 
ness owners,  and  a  specific  portion  of  program  budgets  would  be  al- 
located tor  model  programs.  Model  programs  would  be  funded  for  3 
years,  ihe  task  forces  would  make  a  yearly  report  to  the  President, 
and  Congress  would  review  the  initiatives  each  year  with  oversight 
hearings  at  the  end  of  the  4  years. 

The  Small  Business  Administration  would  concentrate  on  out- 
things      Ct0ry'  Duildine  a  constituency,  newsletters,  those  types  of 

M?fen^ant  f°  move  Quickly-  We  always  mce  quickly.  Within 
NAWBO  we  have  something  called  NAWBO  time,  so,  we  are  impa- 

w     gr°W       move  our  businesses  along. 

We  are  suggesting  two  immediate  programs,  two  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  has  in  place.  The  Department  of  Commerce,  in 
the  last  I  years  has  cosponsored  a  program  called  the  Mega  Mar- 
ketplace. The  main  aim  of  that  w&s  to  give  visibility  to  women 
business  owners  and  to  break  into  the  procurement  process  at  ail 
levels.  We  have  less  than  1  percent  of  Federal  dollars  at  this  point 
in  time.  With  2o  percent  of  the  businesses  or  more,  that  is  a  rather 
unequal  balance. 

We  are  also  suggesting  we  become  a  part  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  initiative  to  export  NAWBO,  and  this  is  the  kind  of  in- 
novati.e  program  we  are  looking  for.  We  suggest  we  have  a  special 
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export  program  targeted  to  women  business  owners—pick  a  select- 
ed number  of  women  business  owners  and  select  them  carefully. 
Congress  would  work  to  develop  their  marketing  plans  with  them, 
and  the  Import-Export  Bank  would  be  the  loan  part  of  that. 

The  businesses'  accomplishments  and  failures  could  be  docu- 
mented and  could  become  beneficial  to  all  American  exports,  par- 
ticularly for  growth  businesses.  We  could  develop  from  that  a 
longer  term  entrepreneurial  export  growth  strategy. 

As  you  can  see,  NAWBO  is  deeply  concerned  -\bout  America's 
prosperity  in  the  future,  since  we  feel  we  and  our  children  are 
going  to  be  living  there.  We  feel  a  false  sense  of  prosperity  exists 
today  in  the  country,  that  our  short-term,  "penny  wise,  pound  fool- 
ish" approach  deeply  endangers  our  future. 

We  are  calling  for  American  business  and  Government  to  make  a 
long-term  investment  in  America,  and  in  May  we  will  issue  our 
issue  book  for  the  coming  year.  It  will  be  called,  "Framework  for 
the  Future  II,  Investing  in  America." 

We  think  we  must  invest  in  America  in  the  long  term.  We  are 
asking  for  a  visionary  approach  that  truly  looks  at  issues  of  com- 
petitiveness, quality,  design,  education,  technology,  research  and 
development,  financing,  and  taxes.  Our  Government  dollars  should 
be  spent  now  to  capitalize  our  future  growth.  We  desperately  feel 
we  need  a  business  mission  and  vision  statement  and,  with  the 
right  people,  the  righ.  team  and  the  right  vision,  we  can  make  our 
future  prosperous,  and  we  can  resume  our  place  as  a  proper,  active, 
competitive,  first-class,  world-class  economy. 

NAWBO  commits  itself  totally  to  working  with  you  to  achieve 
that  goal. 

Thank  you. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  Thank  you  very  much. 
[Ms.  Rudd's  statement,  with  attachments,  may  be  found  in  the 
appendix.] 

Chairman  LaFalce.  Ouv  next  witness  will  be  Ms.  Mary  Farrar. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MARY  H.  FARRAR,  PRESIDENT,  SYSTEMS 
ERECTORS,  INC. 

Ms.  Farrar.  Good  morning.  My  name  is  Mary  Farrar  and  my 
company  is  Systems  Erectors  in  Kansas  City. 

Systems  Erectors  provides  labor  and  equipment  to  erect  structur- 
al steel,  precast  concrete,  and  preengineered  building  systems  for 
the  low-rise  commercial  and  industrial  warehouse  marked. 

In  my  company  the  only  employees  I  have  are  myself,  an  office 
manager  who  is  also  my  youngest  daughter,  and  the  rest  of  our 
people  are  union  iron  workers  and  union  hoisting  engineers. 

Also,  I  just  finished  my  second  term  as  national  chairman  of  my 
trade  association,  which  is  the  Independent  Erector  Division  of  the 
Systems  Builders  Association.  I  was  the  only  woman  who  has  ever 
held  office  in  that  association. 

I  know  a  lot  of  you  are  wondering  what  I  am  doing  in  this  busi- 
ness to  start  with,  and  a  lot  of  days  I  do,  too.  I  don't  have  any  ex- 
planation for  how  I  got  to  where  I  am,  but  I  would  like  to  share  my 
story  a  little  bit  this  morning. 
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I  grew  up  in  a  large  family.  I  was  the  oldast  of  six  children.  My 
father  was  a  conductor  for  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  and  my  mother 
was  a  school  teacher,  but  she  didn't  get  her  degree  until  after  all 
my  children  were  able  to  attend  her  graduation,  so  she  was  a 
rather  late  bloomer  also. 

I  got  married  shortly  after  high  school  and  had  my  family, 
stayed  home  with  my  children  until  1972,  at  which  time  I  got  a  job 
working  for  a  construction  company,  because  I  felt  that  I  needed  to 
supplement  our  income.  We  were  being  faced  with  college  for  five 
•nds  in  the  near  future. 

1  •earned  and  grew  in  this  construction  company,  the  whole 
constriction  business  fascinated  me,  and  I  learned  most  phases  of 
the  management  of  the  company.  In  about  1978, 1  made  an  attempt 
to  buy  into  the  company.  When  I  was  denied  the  right  to  buy  into 
the  company,  I  left  to  launch  Systems  Erectors. 

I  started  the  company  with  obviously  no  formal  training,  no  busi- 
ness training,  no  money.  I  had  6  years  of  on-the-job  training  in  an- 
other company.  I  had  the  support  of  my  husband.  We  talked  about 
it  long  and  hard  before  I  decided  to  do  this,  and  I  had  a  contract 
from  a  general  contractor  in  Kansas  City  to  build  three  warehouse 
buildings. 

I  didn't  have  a  bankable  deal  at  that  time,  and  I  think  probably 
would  have  beer,  laughed  right  out  of  the  bank  if  I  had  gone  in  and 
said:  Here  I  am,  I  have  no  experience,  I  want  to  start  a  union 
erection  company,  I  have  got  $500,  and  that  is  it,  guys."  So,  I  didn't 
even  attempt  to  oo  that,  but  the  contractor  I  had  this  contract  with 
said  that  I  could  draw  weekly  against  my  contract,  which,  typical- 
Yiln  8  c,onstructlon  contract  you  bill  on  the  25th  of  the  month  for 
labor  and  material  that  was  expended  during  the  month,  and  you 
might  get  your  money  on  the  15th  to  the  25th  of  the  following 
month.  In  a  labor-intensive  organization  you  need  a  lot  of  capital 

teSKoSfeTlik.' very  sma" ct,mpany' is  running 

So,  without  the  contract  that  I  had  allowing  me  to  draw  every 

?  n0t  have  made  my  P3Vro11  and  Pavro11  taxes.  I  made 
a  little  bit  of  money  on  that  first  contract  which  allowed  us  to  bid 
more  work,  and  by  the  end  of  1979,  which  was  our  first  full  year  in 
yusiness,  we  had  billings  of  over  $1  million. 

Now,  10  years  later  and  millions  of  dollars  in  billings  and  mil- 
lions of  square  feet  of  buildings  later,  I  still  have  a  lot  to  learn,  biu 
LnT,  le,arned  *  lotT  of  fssons-  -T  am  still  struggling  for  expanron 
capital.  Every  time  I  walk  into  the  bank,  it  is  like  I  was  starting  all 
Trua?a.u-  1  generally  get  the  ;at  on  the  back.  I  hav<-  done  a  good 
job  but  they  think  you  are  d<-  ..  the  work  yo-i  need  to  be  doing 
right  now.  ° 

But  in  1981,  in  stark  con4: as!  -  this  kind  of  attitude,  I  joined 
forces  with  my  broth  er,  anc  ,  v  ./.-  w  ,-;nK  to  do  speculative  build- 
ing, and  it  was  speculative,  t,<vvi-«-  in  l^l,  in  Kansas  City,  there 
was  no  construction  market  •  h-  t  bank  I  went  to  with  this  wild 
idea  accepted  it  gave  us  tfv  -.-.c..„y.  and  we  built  the  building.  Of 
course  we  couldn  t  sell  the  . adding  We  owned  the  building  6 
years  later,  but  that  one  experience  pointed  out  to  me  that  it 
helped  to  have  a  man  for  a  partner,  because  it  was  a  much  more 
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risky  venture  than  what  I  was  doing  with  solid  contracts  in  my 
hand,  but  it  was  easier  to  get  the  money. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  banks  need  to  be  required  to  have  stated 
policies  about  what  they  loan  money  on,  what  they  don't  loan 
money  on,  because  it  is  so  easy  for  a  banker  to — when  you  walk  in, 
to  look  at  you  and  make  his  judgments  not  based  on  what  you  can 
do  or  what  you  have  done,  but  based  on  gender,  or  based  on  maybe 
she  is  not  in  an  area  that  she  should  be  in,  those  kinds  of  things  I 
think  we  need  to  change. 

Also,  if  you  are  denied  credit  on  any  particular  deal,  it  should  be 
stated  very  clearly  why  you  were  denied  the  credit.  I  think,  too 
often,  the  bankers  get  away  with  passing  us  off  and  saying  that 
really  doesn't  fit  our  loan  portfolio  right  now,  and  I  would  like  to 
see  something  changed  on  that.  Also,  I  would  like  to  talk  a  little  bit 
about  my  experience  with  the  Federal  procurement  programs,  be- 
cause Systems  Erectors  would  like  to  do  work  with  the  Federal 
Government,  and  I  have  gone  to  the  seminars  that  have  been  held 
in  Kansas  City  or  at  surrounding  areas.  They  are  often  called  How 
To  Do  Business  With  The  Federal  Government,  and  at  these  semi- 
nars they  talk  to  you  a  little  bit  about  how  to  do  business,  and  they 
give  you  stacks  of  paper  to  fill  out.  If  you  fill  out  these  forms,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  you  are  put  into  some  kind  of  a  data  bank 
that  is  available  to  all  the  procurement  people  in  the  various  agen- 
cies. 

But  in  the  10  years  that  I  have  been  in  business,  I  have  never  yet 
received  a  request  for  quotation  for  the  type  of  work  I  do  or  in  the 
area  I  do.  Occasionally,  I  receive  one  from  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
offering  that  I  could  build  a  dam  for  them  somewhere.  But  I  don't 
build  dams,  I  don't  know  anything  about  it. 

So,  I  would  like  to  know  how  we  cm  break  into  that  system,  be- 
cause there  is  a  huge,  huge  marketplace  and  opportunity  for  a 
woman  business  owner,  and  I  think  that  if  all  companies  that  are 
qualified  to  do  the  various  kinds  of  work  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  purchasing,  and  they  want  to  do  that  work,  if  they  are  not 
given  the  opportunity  not  only  might  the  Government  not  be  get- 
ting the  best  price  for  their  purchases,  but  the  small  companies  are 
not  getting  the  advantage  or  the  help  that  they  might  need. 

Thanks  to  my  association  with  the  Committee  of  200,  I  have 
learned  that  most  all  the  women  that  I  talk  to,  share  my  frustra- 
tions, and  just  as  a  note  of  explanation,  the  Committee  of  2C0  is  a 
national  oi^anization  of  women  business  leaders  who  are  risk- 
takeis  in  their  respective  industries,  but  even  women  with  much 
larger  corporations  than  mine  seem  to  be  faced  witn  the  same 
proDlem  of  lack  of  credibility  in  the  marketplace,  lack  of  access  to 
credit,  and  lack  of  Federal  Government  procurement  opportunities. 

In  1978,  in  the  field  that  I  chose,  I  was  definitely  a  trail  blazer, 
but  now,  looking  back,  I  don't  see  anyone  following  me,  and  this 
concerns  me  very  much.  I  wonder  what  is  stopping  these  people 
from  coming  behind  me.  There  is  nothing  special  about  Mary 
Farrar.  I  didn't  have  any  family  member  to  model  after,  I  didn  t 
have  any  money,  I  didn  t  have  any  education,  I  didn't  have  any 
business  training,  and  I  certainly  don't  have  a  genius  IQ.  I  ran  into 
lots  of  roadblocks  and  barriers,  I  had  a  lot  of  grit  and  determina- 
tion, and  despite  the  odds,  I  have  made  my  company  successful. 
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would  benefit  all  the  more  g0als'  0Ur  economy 

Thank  you. 

IMs.  Farrar  s  statement  may  be  found  in  the  appendix  1 
Chairman  LaFalce.  We  have  b*>en  inin^H  hv  £~n~ 
from  thp  <?tat*  nf^andc  o  ?  joined  by  the  Congresswoman 

sterol ^yesteHav'fSJ?6^611^1^  Jan  Meyers>  who  was  the 
war  01  yesterdays  Profiles  in  Congress  on  CNN  News  and  aUn 

Congressman  French  Slaughter  '  also 

Our  next  witness  will  be  Ms.  Lillian  Lincoln.  Ms.  Lincoln. 

TESTIMONY  OF  LILLIAN  H.  LINCOLN,  OWNER,  CENTENNIAL  ONE 

INC. 

commuter^-  ^  m°rning'  ^  °hairman'  and  m^bers  of  the 

My  name  is  Lillian  Lincoln.  I  am  president  and  founder  nf  C»n 

LTnnhl0MnaMbUilding  mainte"a™e  service  company  ScSdta 
Lanham,  MD.  My  company  currently  grosses  more  than  $8  mUHo£ 
in  sales,  and  we  employ  in  excess  of  800  people 

thfylaf  I  enlere^'thren?011^  remi,nded  °f  the  climate  in 
that  flmV  fntereud  tne  entrepreneurial  arena.  There  was  talk  at 

own"  mrnev^nJ9!75.' 1  "7  COmpany-  1  inves*d  $4,000  of  my 

own  money,  and  I  employed  a  few  people  and  decided  to  eo  after 
Government  work.  I  decided  that  I  would  apply  for  approvaUndlr 

aLe(athePrS°mTRSUt  my  M"?1  "PPHcatioSVa.  turSKwn^e- 
cause  the  bmall  Business  Admin  stration  stated  thev  couldn't  n™ 

that  IT/1  ?ntra,CtS  t0  SUPP°rt  my  bu«n!21}eS7«Sd 

As  long  asThlfthe  an    the,mTt0  pr,°,vide  mp  with  S^SSS 

dre^sUnanadUtelihonr!aPplieKd*  pTided  the  SBA  with  na™s,  ad- 
dresses, and  telephone  numbers  of  agencies  to  whom  I  had  alreadv 

n^X^O  cfntfnn  l  S  Set  3Side  C0I?tracts      4  company" 
ct° De*  iy'b>  C  entennial  One  was  awarded  its  first  8(a)  contract 

aS  waifoTsiSo0'  *gricultUr*  «»  Belteville,  Ma  Thaf^! 
parUim^Xfe  50'000  and  reqUlred  the  ""Payment  of  about  20 

As  my  company  grew  over  the  next  few  years,  I  continued  tn  d„ 
my  own  marketing  while  controlling  the  growth  of™ Sntv 

vIudienrTnGa0dVd1!'nment  add-/a  smafL  ^0?^ 

vate  clients.  In  addition,  my  8  a)  base  continued  to  trrow  until  th* 
ratio  was  70  percent  public  sector  and  30  percent  private  ' 
noln^       f?r  my  COmPany  to  continue  to  grow,  I  realized  that  I 
needed  greater  access  to  capital.  I  did  not  turn  to  the  Small  £,« 

U«JtmimS£atT'  hCaUse  1  had  established "a  rather  un"  que  re-" 
lationship  with  a  local  bank  president  who  had  prev kSffSZ  my 
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personal  banker  and  who  really  believed  in  me.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  it  was  because  of  this  relationship  that  I  experienced  no  real 
difficulty  in  acquiring  credit.  So,  in  1976,  with  my  accounts  receiva- 
ble as  collateral,  I  was  granted  a  $12,000  line  of  credit  from  this 

Today,  the  company  now  has  more  than  half  a  million  dollars 
line  of  credit,  and  we  have  unlimited  bonding  capacity.  I  am  aware 
that  my  personal  story  is  somewhat  unusual  when  it  comes  to 
credit,  but  for  many  women  access  to  capital  is  a  major  obstacle. 

In  1982,  I  was  given  a  fixed  number  of  years  to  remain  on  the 
8(a)  program  under  the  new  guidelines.  I  asked  for,  but  was  denied, 
a  1-year  extension.  So,  in  1985,  I  was  abruptly  dropped  from  the 
program.  At  the  time  of  my  "graduation,"  which  I  determine  is  a 
misnomer,  I  had  about  $5  million  in  8(a)  contracts  and  $2  million 
in  private-sector  contracts.  Clearly  my  business  was  in  danger  of 
not  surviving  the  graduation. 

Between  January  and  March  1986,  Centennial  lost  $5  million  in 
sales,  and  the  company  could  have  gone  bankrupt  had  I  not  had  in 
place  a  strong  marketing  program  which  had  been  implemented  a 
few  years  earlier.  Others  with  less  foresight  have  seen  their  compa- 
nies collapse  upon  graduation  from  the  8(a)  program,  or  have  had 
to  merge  with  other  companies,  or  sell  equity  positions.  Clearly, 
there  is  definitely  a  need  to  improve  the  procedure  for  supporting 
the  companies  during  this  critical  transition  period. 

Many  women  and  minority-owned  businesses  are  unable  to  perse- 
vere through  such  financial  hardship,  which  makes  Government 
contracting  an  extremely  difficult  market  in  which  to  build  and 
grow  your  business.  My  company  pulled  through,  prevailed,  and 
through  aggressive  marketing  it  reversed  its  client  base  to  its  cur- 
rent level,  90  percent  private-sector  contracts  and  10  percent 
public-sector. 

It  was  when  I  first  hired  my  first  salesman,  a  young  aggressive 
white  male,  I  was  confronted  with  the  realities  of  sex  and  race  dis- 
crimination in  the  marketplace.  Previously,  clients  had  been  rather 
subtle  in  dealing  directly  with  me,  but  it  was  through  this  young 
man  that  it  became  obvious  that  people  were  frequently  dubious 
about  doing  business  with  a  female,  particularly  a  black  female.  I 
have  been  blessed  over  the  last  12  years,  and,  with  hard  work,  I 
have  built  a  fine  track  record.  I  am  now  tak*n  seriously,  but  it  has 
not  always  been  that  way.  Credibility  continues  to  be  an  issue  with 
women  in  business. 

Clients,  suppliers,  and  financial  bankers  are  slow  to  believe  in  a 
business  plan  if  it  is  submitted  by  a  woman.  She  still  has  to  prove 
herself,  and  she  is  put  to  a  much  more  difficult  test  than  her  male 
counterpart.  I  have  good  credentials,  I  hold  a  bachelor  s  degree 
from  Howard  University  in  Business  Administration,  and  I  was  the 
first  black  female  to  receive  an  MBA  from  the  Harvard  Graduate 
School  of  Business  in  1969.  In  1981, 1  was  selected  as  small  business 
person  of  the  year  for  the  State  of  Maryland,  an  award  which  I 
truly  value.  ...  . 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  committee,  1 
would  like  to  thank  you  for  allowing  me  to  testify  today,  and  I 
hope  that  my  story  will  help  support  legislation  to  assure  adequate 
and  fair  credit  for  women  and  open  up  avenues  of  increased  pro- 
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to  T  Til  {tLlem^  entr?Prene,urs.  I  particularly  would  urge  you 
Thank  you  very  much. 

IMs.  Lincoln  s  statement  may  be  found  in  the  appendix.] 

TESTIMONY  OF  KATHRYN  KEELEY,  PRESIDENT  WOMEN'S 
ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  CORPORATION  [WEDCO] 
J^fF™  Th?nt you-  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  com- 
St^w?  na-m^18  Kat^n  Keeley>  1  am  President  and  cofoundTr 
vlte  n^fitSiS-0n0mlC  Corporation,  which  is  a  p£ 

2jM!S2^k  .Mlnneiota.  corporation  that  assists  women  to  start 
and  operate  their  own  businesses 

ha^nov^^O6^1106/01,  41/5 [years'  and  in  that  time  ^ 
Bto^if  ficn  k  •  WOmen  wh0  want  to  start  a  business.  We  have 
ttJt650  businesses  expanded  another  350,  and  assisted  some 
400  that  were  m  trouble.  Over  that  time  we  account  for  some  2000 

S3  fife08?!?1  Wituhin  the  State  of  Minnesota  and I  wUh 65  per 
cent  of  those  being  what  you  call  self  employed,  they  are  creatine  s 
job  for  themselves  and  one  other  person,  32  percent  being ;  smiS 
companlS:  ^  3  pereent  Wn«  the  Potentiarmultim^LoTar 

who^Sto1^  ?-gK^  un£mpl0yed  ^d  underemployed  women 
wno  need  to  create  a  job  for  themselves  to  support  themselves  and 
their  families  We  have  a  specific  focus  which  we  have  gotten  na 
rfi0M  Wren  °n  A™  ^  Pro^am  waf  £en?ly 
rnett^ATO^enS  8  Week8  ag°  **  W°rk  We  hav* 

a  LTfonH^t  ^..Pf;0^  ^  financing.  We  have  administered 
fj03  „  cmth  J!&ch  we  fund  women-owned  businesses.  Our 
iSo  w^i^f00  UP  to  $125'000  with  an  average  ofahoS 
ted  for  W  WhLdld  °U7  8Pialles-t'  which  was  $31.58,  but  that  is  cyp- 
atl?fiS'*SS?k  6  d°  <inancin8.  we  believe  an  owner  should  be 
at  risk  for  their  business,  but  we  use  creative  lateral  We  take  kids' 
bikes,  couches,  all  the  intangibles,  the  bankers  sTy  that  are  in  he 
business.  The  most  creative  business  we  did  was  a  florSt,  where  we 

HZSaI  n°te  °n  the  r08es  and  40011  the  r°ses  as  collateral L  which 
we  could  have  sold,  because  roses  had  a  life  history  of  10  dayl  we 

she  had  $2&lTZRfl  7^  owKer  sold  **>m  worth  o7rOS^ 
sne  had  $2,500  to  collateralize  ler  business,  and  she  was  in  oper- 

We  are  known  for  being  very  creative  and  coming  up  with  fi- 

$80n0C00g0  fo«nTnn?at*  WiU  WOrk:  0ut  of  0Ur  $12  2onf™  have 
$800  000  loaned  out  at  any  one  time,  and  we  have  only  lost  $21  000 

n  Ji^  iT3-1"8'  We  have  a  1088  rate  most  bankers  envy  We  are 'hard 
nosed  business  women  in  what  we  do.  We  want  to  be  reoaid  «3 

Sk^Trfff  bKU8ine8S  PiaunS-  Half  the  womln  wh^  come  S  J^we 

We  fost  d?H  abTne8S- rT,h6y  W0uld  06  P°tential  failures.  ' 
92  orient  ai  JiVearKf0l  0WUp,0n  the  businesses  we  started,  and 
»2  percent  are  still  in  business  functioning  and  doing  well.  I  want 
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to  focus  on  capital,  because  that  is  the  area  we  work  in  most.  Since 
our  60-Minutes  segment,  we  are  getting  500  women  a  day  calling 
our  office.  Half  want  to  borrow  money  from  us.  We  have  heard 
from  every  State  in  the  Union.  We  have  had  women  call— one  call 
from  California,  there  were  45  women  in  the  room  wanting  to 
borrow  money.  Some  had  ideas  where  they  needed  $700,  some 
needed  $10,000,  but  they  all  wanted  to  support  families  and  had  no- 
where tO  gO.  -     ai_      a.  ii 

We  tried  to  send  them  to  the  SBA,  and,  unfortunately,  they  tell 
them  to  go  take  classes.  Classes  do  not  create  capital.  Women  face 
four  barriers  we  see.  One  of  them  you  heard  today,  about  how  we 
are  stereotyped  over  and  over.  Women  are  seen  as  starting  soft 
businesses.  They  are  not  taken  seriously  as  business  owners,  and 
we  see  this  all  the  time. 

Second,  we  don't  have  the  personal  assets  often  when  we  start 
the  business.  I  am  reminded  only  6  percent  of  the  women  in  this 
country  earn  more  than  $25,000  a  year.  That  means  we  are  not  ac- 
cumulating a  lot  of  cash. 

Second,  I  saw  some  testimony  last  week  from  Frank  Swain  from 
the  SBA,  and  he  says  businesses  start  from  family  and  friends.  You 
better  have  the  right  family  and  friends.  It  is  other  women  like  us, 
who  again  are  in  that  80  to  90  percent  who  earn  less  than  $25,000  a 
year,  and  we  don't  have  a  lot  of  cash  to  spare  for  each  other. 

Third,  is  equity  money,  something  that  is  harder  to  get  if  you 
want  to  expand.  It  is  the  investment  dollars  with  a  higher  return, 
and  it  is  a  network  that  exists  that  women  are  not  part  of 

Finally,  the  whole  issue  of  women  expanding  their  businesses 
and  getting  access  to  different  kinds  of  markets.  Again,  Lillian 
talked  about  that  and  the  need.  When  you  have  new  markets,  that 
is  what  produces  capital  and  interests  investors.  I  think  our  organi- 
zation has  worked  actively,  and  we  have  stayed  private  funded  ovei 
the  years,  because  no  one  has  taken  us  seriously  in  Government. 

We  have  a  list  of  100  places  that  want  to  replicate  us  around  the 
country.  We  have  contracts  in  five  States  to  go  in,  but,  again,  it  is 
private  funding  because  the  Government  sees  what  we  are  doing  as 
sort  of  soft  or  too  fuzzy  for  them  to  understand.  We  have  a  track 
record  now  that  we  can  explain  and  articulate,  and  we  want  to  par- 
ticipate very  much  as  we  restructure  this  economy. 

We  believe  women  are  leaders,  and  we  want  to  roll  up  our 
sleeves  and  do  it  together.  You  made  a  comment  about  creating 
wealth  in  this  country.  Frankly,  women  want  to  create  wealth,  but 
we  would  like  to  share  some  so  we  can  create  it  together. 
[Ms.  Keeley's  statement  may  be  found  in  the  appendix.] 
Chairman  LaFalce.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Now  I  will  go  to  the  question  and  answer  period.  I  will  ask  just  a 
few  questions,  myself  ,  . 

Just  so  I  have  a  better  understanding  about  WEDGO,  now  is  it 
financed?  _    .  ±  c 

Ms.  Keeley.  We  have  a  $6,000  operating  budget  that  comes  fro  n 
corporations  such  as  General  Mills,  Pillsbury,  Northwest  Founda- 
tion, it  is  all  private  money.  They  are  grants.  We  are  a  tax-exempt 
organization.  We  only  work  with  women  in  Minnesota. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  Most  of  your  contributors  come  from  
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Ms.  Keeley.  Al  of  them,  except  the  Ford  Foundation  would  be 
feS  national  funding  we  have.  Thirty-five  percent  of  my 
budget  we  do  earned  income;  we  do  on  consulting  around  the  conl 
try.  We  get  paid  for  speeches  and  charge  States  to  explain  what  we 

FouidSn8600,000  8  year  THe  l0an  fund  is  Primarily  from  ^rd 
4ouSnnthLeAUAnS  aSbJ"  SUch 

SfiR^^fi^  threC  in  the  United  Stetes- 
pJ!S.SELEY  In  ^est  Vl^nia  there  ^  a  group  called  Women 

K TVe^Zin'0^,^  Clty  called  AWED,  and  in  Chicago 
mere  is  the  Women  s  Self  Employment  Project.  There  are  fWe 
other  groups,  one  in  Des  Moines,  IA;  Missoula  MT;  San  Francisco 

to*rtJ!X  non*flnfnS°ta;uand,  MUwaukee/ Wl/that  areTying 
10  start  up.  But  none  of  them  has  loan  money 

1  am  being  corrected  back  here.  We  are  the  only  one  in  the  roun 
try  to  have  actual  dollars  to  loan  out 

Gove?™nt?LAFALCE'  Are  any  °f  theSe  organizations  funded  by 

«nM0S  pKEELEY-  N.0t  that  1  know  of  The  Chicago  project  may  have 
some  Government  money.  AWED  has  some  Government  money 

w£  theTeat^Jf^-  ^  ^  °ne  °f  the  thingS  ^  for 
now  hl't  thlre  „n  aJomen  business  owner's  policy  council.  Right 
«nH  iinVfU-  ■  f  mtera&ency  task  force  on  women's  enterprise 
atSRnnJTf  8  neW  name  for  an  interagency  task  force?  P  ' 
never  been  ront^J^f  mg  Tan  interagency  task  force.  I  have 
with  it  i!  th»t  hf0f^  by  them-  1  thmk  one  of  the  major  problems 
tions  Lh  JL    b"siness  owners  are  not  included  in  the  delibera- 

1 ttlP  AZt  feed  to  get  that  kind  of         into  a  policy.  It  is  a 

hi  ?„;  S?f  7°-  a  gr0UuP  t0  design  a  P'o^am  if  they  don't  have 
the  input  for  designing  the  programs. 

tuipnT;8"  L.aFalce- Do  you  lenow  if  there  is  any  interfacing  be- 
ZJlLi  »  eX18^ng  lnteragency  task  force  on  women's  enterprise 
and  any  women's  organizations  within  the  private  sector?  P 
f„  „    t  jDD'  :  ,    not  know  enough  about  that  interagency  task 

owner  1^°  £??  f  X*  T  maj°r  ™^bJ£S 
Se  S  whS  with  the  Com- 

Ms.  Farrar.  No.  h' 

Chairman  LaFalce.  Well,  on  the  one  hand,  I  would  areue  it  is 
S^S^-*.^  task  force  to  reach  W  to  the 

F  wp~  '  ■  °  muClrUde  th_em  within  their  deliberations,  that  is  if 
other  h»n^afmg  ^I°re  them'  0r  1  had  them  before  me.  On  the 
fwarene^  of  in  ?  ?gUe»t0  Pruivate  orations,  if  there  it 
awareness  of  a  task  force  not  reaching  out  to  them,  maybe  the  ori- 

force T «C?  SHh°UTld  be  reaching  0Ut  t0  the  governmTntel  tLk 
torce.  In  other  words,  I  am  suggesting  there  is  a  mutual  resoonsi- 

JXuftotf"  side  has  fulfilled  the  -P-«iS  of 

cy*|f  a»  r  art*  sswj?:  is^sk 

months,  and  I  think  we  finally  got  aH  report  about"  I  got  one 
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anyway,  about  a  month  or  so  ago.  But  that  was  after  a  longer 
period  of  deliberations.  .  . 

Chairman  LaFalce.  Well  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  this  interagen- 
cy task  force,  if  anything,  could  be  labeled  rather  dormant  over  the 
past  several  years  

Ms.  Rudd.  Totally  asleep.  . 

Chairman  LaFalce.  That  may  be  accurate.  We  intend  to  pursue 
that  at  future  hearings. 

Is  this  women's  business  ownership  policy  council  to  include  rep- 
resentatives from  both  the  public  and  private  sector? 

Ms  Rudd.  Yes;  definitely.  Our  real  strong  push  is  to  get  the  pri- 
vate sector  within  the  deliberations  of  any  program  that  is  de- 
signed 

Chairman  LaFalce.  If  we  were  to  reach  out  to  the  private  sector, 
who  would  we  reach  out  to?  Clearly,  I  would  imagine  you  would 
suggest  your  organization. 

Ms.  Rudd.  I  would.  ... 

Chairman  LaFalce.  Would  there  be  other  organizations  that 
could  be  deemed  representative  of  women  that  would  be  included 
in  such  a  council  involving  both  Government  and  public  and  pri- 
vate  sector^ 

Ms  Rudd.  Yes;  I  am  sure  the  Committee  of  200  might  want  to  be 
involved,  groups  like  WEDCO.  There  are  minority  associations  that 
also  would  like  to  be  involved,  I  am  surs. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  Do  we  have  a  list  of  the  major  organizations 
within  the  United  States  in  some  way  representing  or  purporting 
to  represent  women  business  owners  that  could  be  included/ 

Ms  Rudd.  We  probably  have  the  best  list  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  We  do  those  kinds  of  lists  together  for  the  Mega  Mar- 
ketplace, both  to  contact  them,  and  we  have  very  poor,  I  would  say, 
individual  lists.  . 

Chairman  LaFalce.  Should  any  further  focus  we  have— or  the 
present  interagency  task  force,  or  some  other  business  council, 
women's  business  council— be  exclusively  for  business  owners  or 
for  women  in  business  as  distinguished  from  women  business 
owners?  .  T.  . 

Ms  Rudd.  I  think  it  needs  to  be  on  women  business  owners.  It  is 
the  ownership  that  brings  special  talents,  problems  and  energies. 
The  owners  are  the  day-to-day  runners  and  take  the  risk  of  the 
business,  raise  the  capital  of  the  business,  and  stand  behind  their 
capital,  and  it  is  the  owners  who  should  be  included. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  Some  suggest  that  perhaps  there  is  a  need 
or  concern  for  not  just  business  owners  but  women  in  business  and 
the  special  problems:  that  they  might  have.  So,  I  understand  the 
distinction,  and  I  understand  where  you  are  coming  from.  In  a  cer- 
tain sense,  not  that  it  differs  from  something  else  in  your  state- 
ment, but  you  did  emphasize  what  I  refer  to  as  mainstreaming,  al- 
though I  don't  think  you  used  that  word.  You  didn  t  call  for  certain 
new  activities  designed  exclusively  for  women  I  think  you  were 
asking  for  greater  emphasis  on  women-owned  business,  within  ex- 
isting activities.  Is  this  true? 

Ms  Rudd.  We  are  taking,  I  think,  a  budget  conscious  approach. 
There  is  enough  money  there,  if  it  is  used  correctly,  and  our  prob- 
lem is  access  We  can  t  get  into  Government  systems  or  financial 
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and Uh   th?;«  £  T  8re  is  8  g00d  deal  of  commitment, 

auin  iW8'  we  suggested,  like  merit  increases  when  Feder- 
aLl^fe*  d°  something  that  achieves  women  business  owner 
goals,  those  are  the  things  that  we  are  looking  toward 

Chairman  LaFalce.  All  right.  Now  you  say  that  you  can't  get 
into  certain  types  of  activities,  which  is  different  from  governmfn- 

TSSZ  ^  mlonr  testimony  that  existing  policies  re- 

bus^ Cr6dit'  8nd  ***  are  CrippHng  women-owned 

vn»UnV^rt  WaSrn°  exP.lanation  or  expansion  of  that  statement.  Do 
you  or  do  any  of  you  have  any  information  that  you  could  share 
which  would  back  up  the  claim  that  existing  policies  of  the  Govern" 

nw^£sr^ credit' or  43x65  are  crippiing  women 

Ms.  Rupp.  We  can  draw  those  together  for  you.  We  have  inter- 
nally within  NAWBO  done  credit  surveys  of  our  own  busings 
members,  rhere  are  very  few  statistics  within  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment^ and  that  is  really  our  large  problem.  The  Department  of 

meTfoTinSce5  "  ^  *       th"  ^  ™  p— 

We  don't  know  what  our  resources  are  in  the  women  business 
owner  community.  We  really  need  those  statistics !T well  i  t£ 

h«  L!ntrep^ne,url,al  sector  looked  at-  One  of  the  things  NAWBO 
has  been  particularly  active  on  is  getting  the  SIC  codes  changed 

«  S!™?8!-40  fr4  the  kind  0f  ^onomygwe  have  I  K 
t™  «nH lV°°k^g  I0:1!  3  861156  of  economic  direction  in  the  coun- 
try, and  we  need  statistics  on  us  and  every  entrepreneurial  entity 
in  the  country  to  see  what  we  have  and  where  we  are  going 

Chairman  LaFalce.  Fine.  Mr.  Ireland. 

Mr.  Ireland.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

iust  tCinrwJ  Say'  fr0m  ^ginning  to  end.  It  isn't 

just  the  women  s  part  of  it  that  gets  me  excited,  it  is  certainly  the 
entrepreneurial  part  as  well  y 

Y^etL?ha^°°\0n  thf  J*8,'  seller  list  ^  Dr-  Paul  Kennedy  of 
Yale  that  has  gotten  a  lot  of  comment  because  the  title  of  it  is, 
The  Rise  and  Decline  of  Great  Powers,"  and  all  of  the  commen 
tary  seems  to  oe  focused  on,  "Are  we  declining,  are  we  folbwfng 
what  other  countries  have  done  in  the  last  500 years?"  Cen Sal to 
KniffT011'  elCef 4  l0r  0ne  Prominent  comment  in  the  Harvard 
Fs  the  fart  nV17'  buVbsent  aCrOSS-  the  sPectrUm  of  commentators, 
out  t hi  hi?  a  Kenned/  Pomto  out  in  his  introduction  that  through 
out  the  book  a  central  part  of  his  thesis  is  that  no  country  in  histo- 

nLrlf/  A  °,the  ^°P  Wlth0Ut  being  both  P^ralistic,  and  entreprJ 
?h«t u       •  actlve  in  commerce  and  the  free  market;  in  addition  to 

hpan  hJTS  °Ui  tHfu  n?  C0Untry'  in  ^ting  to  the  top  of  the 
S  Sf8  dec.lmed  wlthout  a  prominent  segment  of  that  decline 
Sv?mment0Smg  d°Wn  °f  entrePreneUrial  activity  by  bureaucratic 
I  am  struck  in  all  of  the  testimony  here  by  how  for  the  most 
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by  and  large,  a  product  of  people  who  have  never  had  to  be  in  busi- 
ness and  never  had  to  face  the  kinds  of  things  you  and  other  small 
business  people  are  facing. 

The  problems  of  banks— here,  again,  I  spent  ?5  years  in  the 
banking  business,  and  I  like  to  think  I  did  a  lot  of  the  kinds  of 
lending  we  heard  about  from  Kathryn.  But  the  mentality  in  Amer- 
ica is  brought  about  by  the  fact  you  are  looking  to  bankers  for  cap- 
ital. In  the  early  1930's;  this  Government,  because  of  the  Depres- 
sion, took  commercial  banks  out  of  the  capital  formation  business. 
They  can't  invest  in  your  business,  or  they  could  go  to  jail.  We 
have  a  Government-sponsored  market  imperfection  as  far  as  our 
banks  providing  capital,  and  yet  nobody  is  addressing  it. 

The  Government  and  our  OMB  in  particular  now  say  efforts  to 
solve  that  by  having  Government-sponsored  entities  much  like 
what  Kathryn  has  said— they  said  those  are  Government-sponsored 
entities  and  therefore,  are  not  a  proper  use  of  tax  money.  Yet  from 
Fannie  Mae  on,  we  have  those  kinds  of  things,  and  I  think  it  is 
high  time  we  did  a  better  job  of  providing  capital  by  a  Government- 
sponsored  entity  that  could  do  it. 

It  is  certainly  cheaper  than  the  billions  and  billions  of  sorry 
loans  that  we  have  in  our  SBA  portfolio  that  have  gone  to  less  than 
1  percent  of  small  business  in  America,  which  makes  the  amount 
of  what  women  have  gotten  pale  by  comparison. 

So,  having  said  that,  and  with  my  enthusiasm  for  what  you  are 
talking  about  and  the  economic  denominator  here,  I  really  think 
there  are  special  barriers  in  the  women's  world  that  we  need  to  ad- 
dress. As  I  said  at  the  outset,  I  am  pleased  that  the  chairman  has 
focused  on  this  area.  It  needs  to  be  focused  on. 

Ms.  Rudd,  you  have  seen  what  we  have  done  with  Government 
trying  to  get  into  this  kind  of  business.  I  think  your  explanation 
that  you  are  dropping  "small,"  because  in  a  sense  Government  ef- 
forts are  to  no  growth  and  are  to  disadvantaged— there  is  some 
need  for  that,  no  mistake  about  it,  but  that  isn't  what  you  are  talk- 
ing about,  so  you  dropped  the  "small."  You  want  to  be  somefhing 
different. 

My  real  concern  is,  this  independence  and  this  need,  if  you  are 
going  to  call— as  some  of  these  things  that  you  listed  should  be 
done— if  y0U  are  going  to  call  on  this  Government  to  do  it  and  real- 
ize what  a  miserable  track  record  the  bureaucracy  has  of  really 
helping  people  without  taking  away  their  ability  to  succeed,  how 
are  you  going  to  reconcile  those? 

Ms.  Rudd.  The  women's  policy  task  force  we  are  asking  for  is  a 
planning  committee,  and  I  don't  mean  long-term  planning.  We 
aon't  like  to  plan  for  long  times.  We  can  do  strategic  planning,  that 
is,  to  put  in  place  some  programs. 

We  would  like  all  of  the  sectors  to  work  together,  but  we  really 
want  this  to  be  a  private  sector  driven  front  so  that  we  can— it  is 
true  about  the  capital  area;  there  must  be  another  way.  We  have  to 
come  up  with  other  solutions  to  the  kind  of  bureaucratic  layers, 
and  layers,  and  layers  that  we  have  now.  There  has  to  be  another 
way  to  get  the  Government  dollar  out  through  the  contracting 
system. 
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anH^.S!  wmeJinuWith  SOme  recommendations  on  procurement 

t0day'  bUt  We  Wi»  A-  in  S 

women  business  owners  can  be  the  kind  of  wedge  that  goes  in  to  do 
£  entrepreneurial  wedge  and  the  fastest  growing 

wedge.  So,  we  want  to  plan  now  a  different  kind  of  activity  for  the 
Government  to  do,  I  would  say,  working  with  business,  things ilk! 

SSSiSTSS?  BS^k^ canH  we  put  some  money into  ™! 

You  have  to  have  the  right  people,  the  right  money  the  rieht 
fifff  M  WlfhT.th,e  comumitment  to  do  that.  I  knowfrom  work^ 
mg  in  Mega  Marketplace  that  Government  people  also  have  the 

SEKS^tf But  in  the  meantime  —sat? 

n^at^c^^^^ 
Mr.  Ireland.  Thank  you. 
Chairman  LaFalce.  Mr.  Lancaster. 

i  JH! r'  LA)N?AfrER  LFirst  of  all>  1  wa"t  to  tell  you  how  inspired  and 
"npressed  I  have  been  by  your  articulate  testimony.  Ea?h  of  the 

thP  25  6XC!  lent'  a/du 1  am  COnvinced  that  J""  have  given  us 
quenT^anelsr<1UeStl0nS  °f  wh°  ^"  appear  on  subset 

I  really  don't  have  questions  for  you,  but  you  certainlv  have 
Dublic  TlLT5"0^  t0  aski°,r  °f  the  i-titu'tions   prS  and 

tit&SS^th^ roadblocks  in  your  progress- *  thank 

enceT  buj,TnP«nClUde  by  Ms'  Bergen  that  her  ^  experi- 

ISll  L*    a  f         V6ry  TSlmilar  t0  mine'  excePt  1  sold  Rosebud 

fo  hard  work  °hS  Verln^  UP  ?  *  ^  and  S°'  1  W3S  USed 

to  hard  work,  but  never  business  endeavor  until  I  started  on  mv 

Rosebud  Salve  business  venture.  My  first  compensation  was  a  r™d 
cutglass  ring  that  promptly  turned  my  finger  gVeen.  But  your  testi- 

sersXthainniyHbr0UtghHt  baCk  th°Se  mem0ries  of  ^at  first  effort  o 
sell  something  door-to-door  in  a  rural  community 

1  do  thank  each  of  you  for  coming  and  for  giving  us  the  ammuni- 
tion we  are  going  to  need  as  these  hearings  continue 
1  hank  you. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  Thank  you. 
Ms.  Meyers. 

Ms.  Meyers.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mary,  it  is  nice  to  see  you  again,  and  I  am  glad  to  hear  you-  tes- 
timony and  the  testimony  of  all  the  women  Y 

Rudd  laInCXdth^Ugh/!leteltim0ny  from  Ms-  Bergen  an°  Gillian 
about  th  Zt m£™Sted  m  hear!Tgu  y0Ur  comments,  Ms.  Bergen, 
Sim  »w  luat  women"°wped  businesses  are  not  just  a  socia 
»lf  T'  thu3t  they  are  contributing  enormously  to  the  economy 
and  when  they  contribute  to  the  economy  they  also  contribute  to 
Government  and  help  us  with  our  deficit  problems,  and  so  ft  is 
something  that  we  should  definitely  be  encouraging 
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I  guess  my  question  is-  and  I  think  Gillian's  testimony  partially 
answered  it— specifically,  at  this  time,  what  can  the  Government 

d°I  know  you  have  suggestea  the  Cabinet  policy  council,  and  - 1 
think  that  sounds  like  it  would  coordinate  agency  efforts  here  in 
Washington  and  maybe  be  able  to  cut  through  the  bureaucracy  a 
little  bit  more.  ,  x   _     , ,  . 

Specifically,  ;s  there  anything  that  the  Government  should  be 
doinp  now,  can  do  now,  before  this  policy  council  is  instituted?  I 
think  I  heard  Mary  and  maybe  Lillian  saying  that  it  was  hard  to 
be  aware  of  what  Government  programs  were  there  and  that  tney 
were  not  always  notified  and  aware. 
Maybe,  Mary,  you  can  address  this,  or  Gillian. 
Ms.  Rudd.  There  could  be  a  very  swift  outreach  to  women  busi- 
ness owners  throughout  the  country  in  terms  of  knowing  who  they 
are  and  collecting  data  on  them,  who  are  the  women,  what  are 
their  businesses,  where  can  they  fit  in. 

We  started  that  process  within  the  Mega  Marketplace  system- 
there  is  a  bank— beginning  in  the  Department  of  Commerce,  and 
we  produced  from  that  a  directory. 

The  most  wonderful  thing  in  the  world  would  be  to  have  a  na- 
tionwide women  business  owners  directory  that  could  be  given  to 
Government  contractors  and  to  corporate  buyers,  and  that  is  the 
hook  between  the  two.  That  will  be  very  close. 

The  other  programs,  it  depends  how  swiftly  Congress  can  move 
We  need  the  equal  access  to  credit  moved  so  that  the  banks  will 
report  on  why  we  are  not  getting  loans.  It  is  obviously  a  big  prob- 
lem for  everyoody  across  the  table  who  just  testified. 

I  think  maybe  those  would  be  major  things.  We  can  move  on  the 
export  program,  which  Secretary  Verity  is  moving  very  fast  on.  It 
we  could  institute  that  program  swiftly,  we  could  put  a  model  pro- 
gram in  place.  It  has  all  the  ingredients:  A  financing  arm,  if  we 
can  get  Export-Import  to  do  that;  technical  assistance  arms;  a  little 
microcosm  of  what  American  businesses  can  do  to  help  solve  the 
trade  problem.  So,  that  would  be  a  tremendous  thing  to  do,  and  it 
would  be  beneficial  for  the  long  run,  I  think,  for  the  entrepreneuri- 
al community  throughout  the  United  States. 
Ms.  Meyers.  Mary,  do  you  have  any  comments  on  that? 
Ms.  Farrar.  The  only  thing  I  think  about,  because  I  brought  up 
the  procurement  program— supposedly  it  is  there,  but  I  am  just 
asking  why  in  my  case  it  has  not  worked.  I  do  t  know  where  to  go 
to  get  that  answer,  and  that  is  why  I  brought  it  here  with  me 

t0Ms.  Meyers.  I  am  glad  you  are  here,  and  maybe  I  can  work  with 
you  on  that.  lt    .  A         ,  c 

I  am  very  pleased  that  you  are  in  my  district.  Thank  you  tor 

being  here. 
Kathryn. 

Ms.  Keeley.  I  was  going  to  comment  on  the  L.iancing  end. 

We  travel  across  the  country,  doing  our  speeches.  The  hardest 
money  to  raise  is  money  for  loan  pools  such  as  we  administer,  ihe 
private  sector  has  a  difficult  time  doing  that,  and  they  say  the  bBA 
does  that. 
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*S?  Jlk^h?  SBA  *2  stand  UP  and  8ay  what  they  really  do 
and  don  t  do.  That  is  the  first  step,  which  would  be  fairly  sensible 
so  we  can  stop  passing  it  off.  y  senslDle' 

,  The  second  issue  is  the  Government  may  have  to  be  the  leverag- 
ing partner  that  says,  OK,  if  you  raise  x  amount  o?  moJey,  we  wUl 

55  J.  ?  E  8  l°rr  V™1-  8nd  challenge  communities  to  do  some 
things  in  terms  of  financing 

Ms  Meyers.  Ms.  Keeley  I  think  it  would  be  best  to  address  this 
to  you  Could  you  answer,  how  might  this  committee  be  helpful  in 
tKSjrf6  68181)118111116114  0f  other  e1™**  like  y°urs  throughout 

trktS  T^fSw1;J0U  .could  help  fundraising  in  your  local  dis- 
nV,i  J  ^"Shest  thing  is  raising  the  money  to  support  the  orga- 
nuabons.  San  Francisco  has  been  working  over  a  year  to  help  orga- 
nizations. On  the  60  Minutes  tape  I  said  when  yoHt  in  a  meeS 

S  f?nT  are  g°ing  t0  helup  P°°r  women>  Put  them  In  |5S22 
and  loan  them  money,  and  they  have  no  collateral  or  assets,  that 
tends  to  drain  the  co  or  from  bankers'  faces,  and  founders  and 
corporations  think  it  is  some  service  giveaway  program,  and  we  do 

ST?  °l  ST"  •SOuthere  is  a  real  lack  of  understanding  We  don't 
tit  in  neat  boxes  in  how  we  do  things 

T  ;JenLdrUr.uredi?>ilify.  to-,some  local  group8  to  raise  money. 
1  think  the  other  is  this  Government  has  to  put  out  some  chal- 
lenge money  that  lends  credibility  to  these  organizations 
Ms.  Meyers.  Thank  you. 

^Rflifij  1  thlnk.  l\  WaS  you,wh0  said  you  went  to  the  SBA,  and  the 
told  you  to  take  some  classes. 
Ms.  Keeley.  I  said  that. 

women^Siarlro/--^^        §BA  *  PrejudiCed  against 
Ms.  Keeley.  I  think  they  are  prejudiced  against  small  businesses 
right  now.  Back  in  the  Midwest,  we  are  direct,  right?  Out  of  650 
businesses  we  have  gotten  started,  one  is  SBA  out  of  all  of  that 

lose  $2,000  for  the  points  on  the  loan.  We  are  fifth  out  in  terms  of 
fntel^1/116,  financing-  We  have  gotten  paid  back  ou^inte 
and  everybody  else  was  j-aid  out  of  this.  The  business  is  working, 
J''18  ?  W^tV  but  we  see  it  as  twice  as  hard  as  a  bank  to  get 
money  out  of,  frankly.  Your  collateral  has  to  be  better. 

Ms.  Lincoln.  I  would  like  to  comment  on  that. 
*JSf  iIS  u mal0r  Problem  with  SBA.  If  a  company  even  qualifies 
™?«  i08":     the  time  SBA  gets  the  paperwork,  the  company  hS 
gone  out  of  business.  It  just  takes  too  long  ^ 

spaT.0?  Lbank  W  once'Jand  we  sometimes  couldn't  approve 
SBA  bans,  because  SBA  moved  too  slowly  for  the  bank,  and  banks 
are  slow  enoug^  I  think  that  is  a  major  problem,  there  s  too  mSch 

elsTXffiv81141  t,°°,many  ^  Passin?  things  off  to  someone 
ti™„^    n  y*uWant?,  to  as8,ume  responsibility  for  getting  things 

from^^tolfiA^     **■  S°'  l0tS  °f  C°mpanieS  discouraged 

h»HKiii0rget  an  Su\  l0*"1'  bu*  1  had  some  personal  money  and 
had  bank  financing,  but  I  was  thankful  I  didn't  have  to  go  to  them 
because  of  the  stories  that  I  had  heard  about  SBA  funding 
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Ms.  Meyers.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  really  appreciate  all  of  you 
being  here  today,  and  it  has  been  a  very  interesting  hearing. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Slaughter. 

Mr.  Slaughter.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  the  panelists  who  have  come  here  I  cer- 
tainly join  in  the  appreciation  of  having  you  all  testify  and  I  think 
the  comments  you  have  made  have  been  very  interesting  and  ar- 
ticulate. I  certainly  hope  that  there  will  be  some  progress  as  a 
result  of  your  appearance. 

Chapman1  LaFalce^Ms.  Bergen,  I  thought  I  saw  you  about  to 
make  a  comment  in  response  to  one  of  the  questions  and  didn  t  get 
a  chance  Would  you  like  that  opportunity  now/ 

Ms  Bergen  Actually,  we  were  talking  about  Government  con- 
tracts, and  I  think  the  thing  women  miss  most  in  bills  is  really 
basic  information.  The  unfortunate  part  about  it,  I  think  for  us  as 
women,  and  newly  entrepreneurial  women  over  the  last  10  or  so 
vTars  20  years,  is  that  we  really  don't  have  our  network,  and  if  we 
Sad  it,  the  network  doesn't  have  the  information  either,  because 
we  weren't  brought  up  in  that  kind  of  society  whe re  the ^forma- 
tion was  taught  to  us  from  a  very  early  age  so  that  many  of  us 
miss  opportunities  within  our  businesses;  wTiether  it  is  budding  or 
for  me  making  shoes  for  the  Army,  there  are  so  many  things  that 
we  could  all  be  available  for  t  M  could  help  us  expand,  enlarge :  our 
businesses,  both  nationally  and  internationally,  that  we  aren  t  even 
aware  aie  there  for  us.  We  don't  have  the  input. 

W^don't  know  the  questions  to  ask  to  get  the  right  answers  in  a 
lot  of  cases,  and  I  think  that  that,  if  it  was  a™1^6;^1"1^ 
me,  a  handbook  or  something  that  could  be  passed  out  bj  NAWBO 
to  Women  in  business  that  would  cover  many  of  the  varieties  ot 
business  that  women  are  in  today  and  the  advantages  available  to 
them  not  as  a  give-away,  not  as  anything  but  information  for  them 
to  know  that  could  conceivably  addto  their  business  enlarge  their 
business,  make  them  more  important  not  only  for  themselves  but 
economically  for  the  country.  It  would  be  a  tremendous  advantage 
toaS ofiis who  are  striving  to  build  our  companies  and  enlarge 
our  businesses. 
Mrs.  Meyers.  Mr.  Chairman. 
Chairman  LaFalce.  Yes,  Mrs.  Meyers. 

Mrs.  Meyers.  The  thing  that  surprised  me  most  about  the  testi 
mony  today  was:  It  has  seemed  to  me  that  some  of  the  problems 
Sat women  have  had  in  the  past  would  be  resolved  mstby time 
and  yet,  I  am  still  hearing  the  same  concerns  expressed  tod g  t hat 
I  heard  10  vears  ago  Ten  years  ago  I  was  in  the  Kansas  senate, 
and  we  were  also  fnvolved  with  business  and .  encouraging  a  good 
business  climate  in  the  State,  and  I  am  hearing  the  same ,  things 
now  that  I  was  hearing  10  years  ago.  I  really  believe that the 
policy  council  that  you  are  suggesting  mighty be f  an  excellent ^dea 
§ooner  cr  later  we  have  to  make  anothei -giant ^ste ^^ard  «o  tha 
10  years  from  now  we  won't  be  sitting  here  raying  it  is  very  dim 

"^r^KVudd,  ■„  your  ^7i~-ry 

that  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  better  information.  I  forget  exactly 
where  yTStThow  you  said  it,  but,  clearly,  one  of  your  points 
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CinXW^t?inadeqUate  ^  WUh  reSpeCt  to  women-owned 
Ms.  Rudd.  I  think  it  was  in  the  national  strategic  planning  area 
As i  a i  marketing  firm,  I  do  not  go  out  and  sell  a  cUenf'sTodSctTf  I 
JhoU  tKkW  wl  h,T  ^resources  the*  have  £  folfiU  al 
rf*  Wedo  n0t  ^P*  whet  resources  our  country  has  in 
are  doin^wf n^ert0r'  Ln,termS  °f  what  women  entre^ren^ 
fomlrd  from  tSere  *  °UT  StatlStiCS  l0gether  80  We  can  8° 

Chairman  LaFauje.  It  would  be  helpful  for  me  if,  subseouent  to 
these  hearings,  you  could  attempt  to  outline  t^  type  ofTte  you 

iboutlSof^Vf111!?11  °ther X0Tdt  if  We  arfcomplaining 
aDOut  lack  of  data,  fine.  If  we  want  to  charge  some  governmental 

entity  or  en  ities  wtth  responsibility  for  developing  this  da^ Twha 

charge  should  we  give  them?  What  is  the  data,  and  is  the  datemst 

for  the  sake  of  data  or  is  it  data  that  could  be  useful  in  torn,  5 

That  is  really  the  only  purpose  of  collecting  data,  becaui  at  S 

tWhws0rned  businesses  or  sic  ^ et  sKfass 

at?0rSte  IT  j^8t  g0in,g  to  1088  a  threshold  question 
at  you  that  I  don  t  think  has  been  asked  of  you,  or  of  other  ortrani- 

Sh  ^n°HrPf0APS  th8t  We  f 10  helP«  and  ^  has  nofh  ngTo  do 
with  gender  Are  we  simply  attempting  to  destroy  whatever  dis- 
criminatory barriers  exist,  however  subtle  theymay  te?  cTearlv  it 

SE?  to  dTtha1!  °f  g00d-  wi,L8h0,Sd  waTtoVt&d 

KnH ^!     u  "  °r  are  We  gom*  bey°nd  that?  If  we  are  going 
beyond  that,  why  are  we  going  beyond  that?  Are  we  saying  even  if 
there  were  no  barriers  we  ought  to  be  promoting  a  certain  plreent 
Si00?1"^0?1^  for  women  busine!s  owners  of  a  cer- 
reaufto St2  !?A  l0an-8  ^WOm.en  business  owners?  A?e  we 

Joals J'fol  ll^  £  ■  °Ur  mmd'  thmkmg  at  8011,6  P°int  ^  time  of 
goals  tor  women  business  owners  as  a  percentage  of  the  particiDa- 
tion  with  the  economic  workforce?  panicipa 
Ms.  Rudd.  I  think  what  we  are  loot  ng  for  is  an  open  svstem  so 
oart  oTth*? wme  in,  Pumerit  80  that  the  informal  £  fs 
E  so  wh!n  to^n0W  SJat  ?0ntracts  and  Procurement  are 
K  totok^tgeVthere  ^  "      'M  W* 

forP^nue/nt1Sarter  WSS  thwer last  0n?  wh0  Put  in  an  executive  order 
1ft  the  agencies.  We  have  had  a  kind  of  sleeping  period  for 

dollar  wellTn^^.T  fV?4?™  g0aL  is  t0  u8e  the  GovlrnmenT 
SI^LX^*'*  bUSmeSSeS  that  have  merit  to  get  those 
Now,  how  we  can,  for  instance,  find  our  way  through  the  maze  of 
procurement  contracting  to  get  to  that,  we  would  like  to  do  a  5 
program  and  see  if  we  can  do  s,  -netting  along  that  line  but  our 

fen  ELS  toyget  the  whole  system  openfd  for  -  &  - 
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Chairman  LaFalce.  It  should  be.  The  reason  I  asked  that  ques- 
tion is  because  there  is  so  much  confusion  so  often  about  what  the 
goals  of  legislation  are.  For  example,  take  minority  programs.  Do 
we  create  minority  programs  for  blacks,  and  Hispanics,  and  other 
people  defined  as  minorities  to  establish  the  owners  of  businesses 
as  beneficiaries,  or  do  we  anticipate  that  the  people  working  for  mi- 
nority^owned  businesses  will  also  be  minorities?  Is  it  our  primary 
purpose  to  create  jobs  for  minorities  independently  of  who  the  busi- 
ness owners  are?  a  m  T 

Then,  of  course,  who  are  minorities?  That  one  of  the  reasons  1 
wanted  to  pursue  what  the  goals  of  assisting  women  business 
owners  should  be.  Because,  as  you  know,  or  perhaps  dont,  there 
was  a  recent  law  that  passed  in  this  Congress,  January  1987,  the 
Surface  Transportation  Act,  which,  for  purposes  of  Government 
contracts,  included  women  as  minorities  within  the  set-aside  pro- 
gram Women  business  owners  have  obtained  an  unusually  high 
percentage,  I  am  advised,  of  the  contracts  under  the  minority  set- 
aside  program.  Some  would  say  this  is  good,  some  would  say  it  is 
depriving  other  minorities  or  true  minorities.  Women  are  not  true 
minorities  some  people  would  argue.  It  is  a  controversial  issue,  and 
there  is  no  sense  avoiding  it. 

Anybody  have  any  comments  they  would  like  to  make  on  that/ 

Ms.  Rudd.  I  have  a  comment.  I  am  never  at  a  loss  for  words. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  Sure.  , 

Ms.  Rudd.  Our  true  goal  is  to  open  the  system,  and  we  dont 
want  to  get  involved  in  special  interest  fights.  It  doesn  t  do  any- 
body any  good.  Our  concern  is  that  America  is  at  an  economic  cross 
roads,  and  we  are  having  problems  right  now.  I  think  within  the 
women  business  owner  community,  we  have  boot-strapped  what 
might  be  called  our  initial  8(a)  program  we  have  done  for  ourselves. 
Now  we  want  the  system  opened  up  so  we  can  get  more  of  the  mar- 
ketplace and  get  some  more  of  the  dollars,  so  that  we  are  totally 
focused  on  expanding  the  whole  system  for  entrepreneurial  busi- 
nesses, because  that  is  what  the  country  needs. 

Ms.  Lincoln.  Could  I  comment  on  that? 

Chairman  LaFalce.  Surely. 

Ms.  Lincoln.  Ideally,  our  system  would  be  so  there  would  have 
to  be  no  special  programs,  that  the  system  is  open  enough  that  ev- 
erybody can  compete.  I  know  about  the  argument  between  the  set- 
asides  for  minorities  and  women  as  minorities.  Which  side  do  I  fall 
on?  I  fall  on  both.  .    t  .  , 

But  it  seems  to  me  the  big  argument  is  that  this  is  the  pie,  and 
this  is  all  of  the  pie  there  is,  so  we  slice  it  into  smaller  slices,  and 

ai  is  where  a  lot  of  the  argument  comes  in.  I  agi  that,  ideally, 
we  would  not  have  to  have  any  set-aside  programs,  out  there  are  a 
number  of  barriers  that  Congress  can  work  on  so  that  access  is 
there  for  any  business  that  wants  to  participate  in  the  free  econom- 
ic system. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  Good.  Ms.  Bergen.  a 
Ms.  Bergen.  I  think  that  all  of  us  agree  that  as  we,  I  think,  have 
eaid,  are  really  not  looking  for  special  assistance.  We  are  not  look- 
ing for  a  give-away.  We  really  want  to  be  able  to  compete  on  an 
equal  basis  in  an  open  marketplace  and  bid  as  everyone  else  does, 
and  if  our  bid  is  the  best,  we  get  the  job. 
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a  S  ^  We  don  4  know  what  the  job  is,  so  we  can't  place 
the  bid.  That  is  where  we  have  a  problem  in  the  marketplace  It  is 
simply  a  case  of  wanting  to  have  the  same  opportunity  as  everyone 
else  to  try  to  get  the  job.  If  we  lose  it,  we  lose  it,  because  we 
weren  t  good  enough,  or  our  bid  wasn't  low  enough.  But  right  now 
it  u  the  initial  opportunity  that  is  the  step  we  are  in  many  cases 
missing,  because  we  don't  know  what  it  is. 
Chairman  LaFalce.  Thank  you. 

Well,  if  there  are  no  further  comments,  I  want  to  thank  all  of 
you  tor  an  excellent  presentation  in  the  opening  hearing  of  what 
will  be  a  series  of  hearings  on  the  problems  and  opportunities  of 
women  business  owners.  You  have  given  us  an  excellent  departure 
point  for  that.  I  thank  you  very  much. 

The  committee  is  adjourned. 

(Whereupon  at .12:10  p.m.,  the  committee  was  adjourned,  subject 
to  the  call  of  the  Chair.] 
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NEW  ECONOxMIC  REALITIES:  THE  ROLE  OF 
WOMEN  ENTREPRENEURS 


WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  27,  1988 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Small  Business, 

Washington,  DC. 
AC°pmKtee  uet>  P^suant  to  notice,  at  9:10  a.m.,  in  room 
2359-A,  Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  John  J.  LaFalce, 
(chairman  of  the  committee)  presiding. 

Present:  Chairman  LaFalce;  Representatives  Sisisky,  Hayes,  Lan- 
caster, and  Price. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  The  Small  Business  Committee  will  come  to 
order. 

This  is  the  second  in  our  series  of  hearings  addrssing  issues  that 
affect  women  business  owners.  Yesterday  we  heard  from  a  panel  of 
witnesses  representing  a  broad  range  of  business  activities  in  which 
these  women  had  achieved  distinction. 

Today  we  will  continue  to  review  the  considerable  accomplish- 
ments of  capable  entrepreneurs  who  just  happen  to  be  women.  We 
will  also  focus  on  the  persisting  difficulties  facing  women  who  try 
to  gam  entry  to  the  Federal  marketplace. 

The  committee  has  received  numerous  complaints  that  women 
ao7oVirtually  shut  out  from  Government  contracting  activities.  In 
1979,  women-owned  small  business  received  .22  percent  of  all  con- 
tract dollars  awarded  by  the  Federal  Government.  Ten  years  later 
women-owned  business  has  become  the  fastest  growing  segment  of 
our  economy.  Yet  women  still  receive  less  than  1  percent  of  the 
procurement  dollar. 

I  am  also  happy  to  report  that  we  will  receive  the  findings  of  a 
major  new  study,  as  announced  at  yesterday's  hearing,  on  the  state 
of  women  business  owners  around  the  country,  a  survey  of  State 
and  local  programs  for  women  business  owners. 

I  appreciate  the  willingness  of  these  witnesses  to  appear  before 
I  n  ^omm!t^e  ^  relate  their  concerns,  and  I  am  confident  that  we 
will  benefit  from  their  testimony. 

•  A^ullnow  !*e  *°  call  the  witnesses  to  the  table.  From  right  to 
left,  Ms.  Charlotte  Taylor,  president  of  Venture  Concepts;  Ms.  Mar- 
garet S.  Hansson,  president  of  the  M.S.  Hansson,  Inc.,  and  chair- 
person of  PureCycle  Inc.;  Ms.  Phyllis  Hill  Slater, 'president  of Hifl 
nfar^»T5af0nTeefrmg  ?f  ^  Island.  NY;  Ms.  Carey  I.  Stacy,  owner 
£i5n$^  "?  Ae|na»i^al  JCo/p^  and  coowner  of  Globex,  Inc.  of  Ra- 
leigh, NC;  and  Ms.  Mildred  A.  Green,  president  of  Accounting  Data 
oystems,  Inc.  of  Caro,  MI. 
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The  ranking  minority  member  of  the  committee  would  like  very 
much  to  be  here,  but  unfortunately  cannot,  and  he  has  asked  me  to 
put  his  statement  in  the  record  at  this  point  in  time.  Without  ob- 
jection, so  ordered. 

[Mr.  McDade's  statement  may  be  found  in  the  appendix.] 

Chairman  LaFalce.  I  also  have  a  prepared  statement  that  has 
been  submitted  by  a  leader  in  the  fight  for  women  business  owners 
and  women  on  all  issues,  Congresswoman  Patricia  Schroeder.  With- 
out objection,  I  would  now  like  to  put  in  the  statement  of  Ms. 
Schroeder. 

Without  objection,  so  ordered. 

[Ms.  Schroeder's  statement  may  be  found  in  the  appendix.] 

Chairman  LaFalce.  Does  any  member  of  the  panel  have  any 
statement  that  they  would  like  to  make  before  we  begin? 

Mr.  Lancaster.  Only  on  behalf  of  Congressman  Price  and  myself 
to  welcome  a  North  Carolina  woman  to  today's  panel.  Mr.  Price 
will  be  here  shortly.  Unfortunately,  I  may  have  to  leave  before  sh^ 
testifies.  But  we  do  welcome  Ms.  Stacy  to  the  panel,  and  look  for- 
ward to  the  testimony  of  all  of  today's  witnesses.  I  know  that  it  will 
be  equally  as  interesting,  helpful,  and  enlightening  as  yesterday's 
panel  was.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  Do  you  have  to  leave  relatively  early? 

Mr.  Lancaster.  I  do,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  Well,  our  first  witness  then  will  be  Ms. 
Carey  Stacy. 

Mr.  Lancaster.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  might  want  to  wait  until  her 
Congressman  gets  here,  because  he  is  on  his  way. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  Then  we  will  wait  a  little  bit.  Why  do  we 
not  go  from  left  to  right. 

Ms.  Green,  would  you  like  to  go  first? 

Ms.  Green.  Thank  you. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MILDRED  A.  GREEN,  PRESIDENT,  ACCOUNTING 
DATA  SYSTEMS,  INC.,  CARO,  MI 

Ms.  Green.  Mr.  Chairman  and  esteemed  members  of  the  House 
Small  Business  Committee,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity 
to  share  a  few  of  my  achievements  and  challenges  as  a  woman 
business  owner  in  the  Government  procurement  market. 

I  am  president,  chief  executive  officer,  chair  of  the  board,  and 
major  stockholder  for  Accounting  Data  Systems,  which  is  a  full  sys- 
tems house  for  computerization.  My  target  market  is  the  Govern- 
ment. I  would  like  to  have  that  be  a  larger  market  than  it  is  right 
now.  But  last  year,  we  did  $2.5  million  in  goods  and  services  for  the 
States  of  Michigan  and  Tennessee,  as  well  as  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

As  a  woman  who  started  four  businesses  in  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan, I  can  say  that  Michigan  has  been  an  excellent  place  to  start  a 
business.  I  think  that  is  truer  in  the  last  5  years  than  it  was  prior 
to  that,  because  now  there  is  an  Office  of  Women  Business  Owners 
Services  which  is  sponsored  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  to 
help  women-owned  businesses,  to  help  us  see  the  road,  and  find  the 
way. 
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I  still  believe  that  perseverance,  openness,  and  a  niche  in  the 
market  is  what  makes  any  business  successful,  but  particularly 
women-owned  businesses. 

All  four  of  the  businesses  that  I  started  were  started  with  less 
than  $10,000  in  capital  and  these  were  from  my  personal  savings. 
The  way  that  I  obtained  my  abilities  as  far  as  bidding  on  Goverrf- 
ment  contracts  is  concerned  is  that  I  worked  for  a  bridge  contrac- 
tor who  bid  on  bridges  in  five  States,  and  I  think  that  I  helped  to 
make  his  business  very  successful.  I  took  that  into  my  own  busi- 
ness. 

The  four  businesses  that  I  have  started  are  a  piano  school,  a 
retail  bridal  apparel  shop,  two  intermediate  care  facility  homes  for 
developmentally  disabled  adults,  and  an  accounting  service  bureau 
for  nonprofit  corporations  which  subsequently  became  Accounting 
Data  Systems,  Inc.  [ADS].  * 

We  are  right  now  in  the  process  of  moving  into  manufacturing  of 
computers  as  well  as  manufacturing  of  software  and  franchising 
my  business. 

Ail  of  the  contracts  that  ADS  won  and  has  maintained  to  this 
present  date  were  awarded  in  an  open  market  with  no  set-asides, 
no  incentives,  or  any  other  type  of  equal  opportunity  access  pro- 
grams to  procurement. 

I  do  appreciate  the  fact  that  there  is  a  new  5-percent  access  to 
procurement  offered  by  the  Federal  Department  of  Defense.  Some 
States,  such  as  Michigan,  currently  offer  set-asides  to  women- 
owned  businesses.  However,  these  are  discretionary  funds,  and 
sometimes  do  not  provide  access  01  encouragement  to  procurement 
opportunities.  Usually,  the  contracts  for  women-owned  small  busi- 
nesses are  awarded  after  the  award,  not  prior  to  it. 

The  Office  of  Women  Business  Owner  Services  was  started  in 
1983,  about  the  same  time  that  I  started  my  business.  It  has  been  a 
great  encouragement  to  me. 

My  5-year  old  company's  expansion  into  the  manufacturing  and 
franchising  environments  is  significant,  because  it  means  that  we 
have  struggled  and  won  against  all  of  the  odds  and  against  all  of 
those  who  said  that  it  could  not  be  done. 

When  I  started  Accounting  Data  Systems,  5  years  ago,  I  was 
ashamed  to  be  a  woman-owned  business*.  When  I  decided  to  at- 
tempt to  sell  products  and  services  a:  the  State  level,  I  walked 
around  in  the  purchasing  office  in  Michigan,  in  Lansing,  until  20 
minutes  before  closing  time  before  I  got  up  the  courage  to  go  in 
and  tell  them  I  wanted  to  sell  goods  and  services  to  the  State  of 
Michigan. 

An  Office  of  Business  Owners  Services  is  urgently  needed  at  the 
federal  level  and  in  eac^  one  of  the  States  to  encourage  the  fastest 
growing  segment  of  our  Nation's  economy. 

Some  of  the  successes  that  I  would  mention  to  you  is  that  I  have 
two  multi-million  dollar  contracts  with  the  State  of  Michigan,  one 
with  the  Department  of  Mental  Health,  and  cne  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Corrections,  and  I  have  several  other  small  contracts  I 
have  two  multi-million  dollar  Federal  contracts  right  now,  one  with 
the  TV  A  and  one  with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
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I  am  in  the  process  of  finding,  and  I  heard  this  morning  that  we 
are  a  little  closer  to  being  successful  on  two  GSA  schedules,  and  I 
am  very  excited  about  that. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  local,  State,  and  Federal  Government 
agencies  should  be  thought  of  as  any  other  customer,  and  that  is, 
that  we  give  the  very  best  quality  that  we  can  to  those  people. 

However,  I  do  have  a  couple  of  horror  stories,  and  I  would  like  to 
share  one  with  you  this  morning.  After  our  first  Federal  contract 
was  working  smoothly,  Accounting  Data  Systems  received  an  op- 
portunity to  bid  on  a  second  one,  and  it  was  a  bid  for  180  to  360  PC 
computer  expansion  boards.  After  the  preaward  evaluation  step 
was  completed  on  that  bid,  we  contacted  the  distributor  and  asked 
him  to  then  prepare  to  start  providing  this  product  to  our  custom- 
er. 

What  we  found  out  was  that  the  manufacturer  had  also  bid  on 
this  contract  in  competition  with  the  people  that  he  had  given 
prices  to,  and  was  now  removing  and  changing  his  pricing  to  us. 

Number  one,  he  said  that  we  had  to  provide  chips  on  the  boards 
ourselves.  I  subsequently  looked  into  Japan  and  tried  to  retain 
chips.  At  that  point,  and  this  was  approximately  1  year  ago,  sanc- 
tions were  going  to  be  put  on  Japanese  imports,  particularly  com- 
puter products.  Sometime  later,  I  would  tell  you  my  fish  and  chip 
story. 

Because  I  believed  that  the  manufacturer's  access  to  information, 
and  I  subsequently  found  also  that  the  manufacturer  had  commu- 
nicated with  the  buyer  on  this  and  that  he  knew  not  only  my  pric- 
ing but  the  pricing  of  the  other  people  who  were  bidding,  and,  in 
addition  to  that,  he  was  now  raising  his  price  on  the  products  that 
he  was  going  to  sell  to  me. 

When  I  questioned  him  on  this,  he  said  that  he  was  the  only 
manufacturer  and  that  I  had  no  choice,  that  I  would  have  to  buy 
from  him.  At  that  point,  I  said  I  do  not  think  so. 

I  subsequently  planned  for  a  prototype,  and  did  call  the  buyer 
and  told  the  buyer  and  his  supervisor  that  we  would  manufacture 
the  same  board  subsequently,  and  that  it  would  either  meet  or 
exceed  the  specifications,  and  that  we  would  produce  it  within  the 
allotted  amount  of  time. 

I  thought  that  would  answer  the  problem.  The  supervisor  said 
that  I  should  list  my  protest  in  writing.  I  did  do  that,  and  the  bid 
was  withdrawn. 

My  problem  with  this  is  that  I  lost  money,  because  it  cost  a  lot  to 
prepare  the  bid,  it  cost  me  a  lot  of  money  to  fird  the  chips,  and  it 
cost  a  lot  to  manufacture  the  prototype.  Now,  everyone  knew  my 
pricing.  The  manufacturer  subsequently  came  in,  and  rebid  it 
under  my  cost,  and  because  he  had  only  paid  50  cents  apiece  for 
those  chips  while  I  had  to  pay  $2.50  for  them,  and  those  chips 
today  are  $12  each.  At  that  time,  I  did  not  know,  and  no  one  had 
told  me  that  I  could  go  back  to  that  department  and  ask  for  a  re- 
dress on  my  costs. 

There  is  a  need  for  change.  The  current  procedures  are  discpur- 
aging  small  businesses,  much  less  women-owned  small  businesses, 
from  entering  the  procurement  market.  When  I  talk  to  other 
women-owned  businesses,  encouraging  them  to  be  dealers  for  my 
company  for  our  products,  they  look  at  me  with  skepticism  and 
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say,  "Why,  with  all  of  the  struggles  that  you  have  had  in  the  last  5 
years  and  just  barely  survived  many  times,  why  should  we  want 

When  the  Federal  Government  indicates  publicly  that  it  will 
place  a  sanction  on  products,  it  invites  manufacturers  and  distribu- 
ter0 st0CkPlle  and  raise  prices  beyond  reasonable  markets,  and 
WbUs  women  business  owners,  just  do  not  have  the  inside  track 
to  get  ahead  of  this  game. 

This  is  especially  harmful  and  discouraging  to  women-owned 
businesses.  I  have  struggled  and  won  the  right  to  provide  quality 
goods  and  services  on  some  proportionately  small  Federal  con- 
tracts. 1  know  and  believe  that  there  are  women-owned  businesses 
who  are  interested  in  doing  the  same. 

Since  I  believe  that  it  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the  Nation's  econ- 
omy to  support  the  courageous  efforts  of  women  small  businesses,  I 
would  like  to  make  the  following  recommendations,  and  these  are 
my  opinions  solely. 

I  would  like  to  recommend  that  there  be  commissioned  a  Federal 
study  to  determine  what  percentage  of  American  businesses  are 
women-owned  small  businesses.  Some  informal  statistics  today 
show  that  is  approximately  46  percent. 

Second,  what  percentage  of  new  jobs  these  businesses  would  pro- 
V1°ru  ■Those  same  mformal  statistics  say  four  out  of  five. 

Ill  what  dollar  amounts  of  revenue  are  currently  being  gen- 
erated by  women-owned  businesses  in  contributing  to  the  American 
economy.  Those  same  informal  statistics  today  say  $250  billion  in 
revenues. 

The  second  thing  that  I  would  like  to  recommend  is  a  federally 
mandated  10-percent  access  to  procurement  for  women-owned 
small  businesses  or  ~"  contracts  involving  Federal  moneys,  and 
that  this  be  certified  at  a  Federal  level,  and  monitored  by  a  Women 
Business  Owners  Services  in  each  State. 

There  is  a  model  certification  process  right  now  in  the  Michigan 
Department  of  Civil  Rights,  and  also  the  city  of  Philadelphia  It  is 
a  very  stringent  process,  I  might  also  say. 

J  he  last  thing  that  I  would  like  to  recommend  is  that  there  be  a 
federally  mandated  waiver  for  women-owned  small  businesses  to 
allow  contract  prices  to  increase  according  to  increases  for  products 
listed  on  contracts,  and  that  is  when  the  price  increase  is  directly 
attributable  to  any  Federal  or  State  sanctions  or  legislation  causing 
inai  increase. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  the  opportunity. 

[Ms.  Green's  statement  may  be  found  in  the  appendix.] 

Chairman  LaFalce.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  testimony, 
Ms.  Green.  I  tend  to  agree  with  your  recommendation  for  a  study.  I 
have  some  serious  qualms  about  any  10-percent  set-aside,  or  a  fed- 
erally mandated  certification  procedure,  or  a  federally  mandated 
waiver  for  women-owned  small  businesses.  We  want  to  remove  all 
barriers  and  all  obstacles,  and  any  form  of  discrimination  however 
subtle,  and  we  want  to  have  affirmative  outreach  and  affirmative 
action.  But  those  initiatives  would  go  way  beyond  that  I  would 
have  to  be  convinced  of  that. 

We  see  Congressman  Price  here.  I  was  about  to  call  upon  the 
representative  from  the  State  of  North  Carolina  to  testify. 
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Ms.  Stacy,  before  I  do,  Congressman  Price,  do  you  have  any  state- 
ment that  you  wish  to  make? 

Mr.  Price.  I  would  like  to  welcome  Ms.  Stacy  to  the  hearing.  I 
appreciate  her  participation,  and  I  look  forward  to  her  testimony. 
Her  business  is  an  exciting  one  and  crucial  to  our  country's  inter- 
national competition  and  ability  to  break  into  new  markets. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  All  right.  Tha.ik  you. 

Ms.  Stacy. 

TESTIMONY  OF  CAREY  I.  STACY,  OWNER,  DIALOGOS  INTERNA- 
TIONAL, CORI AND  COOWNER,  GLOBEX,  INC.,  RALEIGH,  NC 

Ms.  Stacy.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  am  Carey  Stacy, 
and  I  am  from  Raleigh,  NC.  I  appreciate  not  only  the  opportunity 
of  being  here,  but  seeing  two  people  from  my  State  sitting  on  this 
committee.  I  am  much  encouraged  by  this. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  You  are  very,  very  well  represented,  by  the 
way. 

Ms.  Stacy.  I  am  assured  of  that. 

Mr.  Lancaster.  We  are  neighbors,  also. 

Ms.  Stacy.  I  am  the  owner  of  DiaLogos  International.  People  ask 
me  what  it  is,  and  I  can  only  say  that  it  is  an  international  lan- 
guage enterprise. 

I  started  out  11  years  ago,  dissatisfied  with  the  university  that  I 
was  teaching.  I  tried  to  work  through  the  system,  and  I  wanted 
them  to  put  in  a  more  practical  language  learning  track.  Not  to  do 
away  with  the  great  books  and  the  great  literature  of  the  world, 
but  to  put  in  an  alternative  for  people  who  needed  to  carry  on  con- 
versations with  their  neighbors  across  the  world  in  foreign  lan- 
guages, o  ,., 

I  was  unable  to  accomplish  that  through  the  system.  So,  like  so 
many  business  people,  or  like  so  many  people,  I  said  I  will  make  a 
business  out  of  it.  I  opened  my  doors,  and  said  you  all  come,  and 
they  did  11  years  ago. 

DiaLogos  now  has  grown  to  where  we  provide  fo^  language  train- 
ing. We  provide  translations,  interpreting,  cross-ciJtural  training. 
We  have  the  joy  of  being  the  first  instance  in  the  United  States 
whereby  a  public  school  system  has  contracted  out  teaching  hours 
to  a  business. 

This  is  significant  to  us  not  only  because  of  business,  but  because 
of  what  it  is  doing  for  our  country  in  terms  of  making  it  more  com- 
petitive in  international  trade. 

Our  teachers  teach  beginning  in  kindergarten  through  the 
twelfth  grade  in  the  magnet  schools  in  White  County,  NC.  They 
teach  not  only  Spanish,  French,  German,  and  Italian,  as  you  might 
expect,  but  they  also  teach  Chinese  and  Japanese.  We  have  the 
contract  already  signed  for  next  year,  and  we  are  looking  to  adding 
probably  Russian  and  Arabic. 

If  we  are  going  to  compete  in  the  international  world,  we  have  to 
be  able  to  speak  the  language.  The  most  important  language  in  the 
world  is  always  the  language  of  your  client.  That  is  what  we  want 
our  Nation  to  be  able  to  speak. 
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I  do  not  appear  here  before  you  to  lament  the  inequities  which 
women  in  business  and  women  business  owners  so  often  suffer  You 
know  in  your  hearts  that  those  inequities  exist,  or  we  would  not  be 
here  today,  and  you  would  not  be  listening  to  us. 

I  am  confident  that  you  are  aware  of  that,  and  that  you  are 
working  on  programs  and  possibilities  for  redressing  those  wrongs 
I  lament,  however,  the  loss  to  the  country  of  the  talents,  the  skills, 
and  the  vision  of  a  significant  sector  of  our  population 

I  believe  that  the  vision,  the  talents,  and  the  skills  of  all  of  our 
small  businesses  needs  to  be  harnessed  for  this  country  to  prosper 
especially  in  international  trade.  F'"»per, 

I  ask  you  for  increased  opportunities.  I  have  some  difficulty  in 
asking  for  special  programs  for  women  alone.  I  want  to  see  pro- 
grams where  all  of  us  have  the  equal  opportunities,  and  then  we 
survive  if  we  are  competent.  If  we  do  not,  then,  like  everyone  else, 
we  drop  by  the  wayside. 

When  I  opened  DiaLogos  in  1977,  I  was  told  by  everybody  that  a 
foreign  language  center  Trad  no  possibility  of  surviving.  Sometimes, 
!innmn„u  iV-reVe-,:entVanTdT  I  said'  "But  1  only  have  this  competi- 
&ina  State!"      *       Universlty  of  North  Carolina,  and  North 

rt,Lr™Uy  di<!in0t  m^n  lt  as^  S0Unded-  What  I  really  meant  was 
!Tfud01"g  dlfferfnt  things,  and  we  are  doing  them  differ- 
ently, and  there  is  room  for  all  of  us,  and  there  is  a  need,  there  is  a 
growing  need. 

iJEPSSH  KTaLln  P18??1  H.U1'  NC  in  1977-  We  have  found  5  years 
later,  that  North  Carolina  has  indeed  come  into  the  international 
arena.  It  has  consistently  been  listed  in  the  ton  two  or  three  States 
in  the  country  in  terms  of  foreign  investments.  Three  additional 
language  enterprises  have  begun  there.  The  universities  proudly 
proclaim  their  international  language  offerings 

mfrf1KanpAiirliue^Wi11  nC?  month  be«in  international  flights 
out  of  the  Raleigh-Durham  Airport,  and  a  world  trade  center  is 
under  discussion. 

I  am  simply  saying  that  this  was  a  vision,  that  it  has  come  to 
pass,  and  we  need  to  nurture  small  businesses  and  businesses 
coming  along  that  are  going  to  be  there  and  be  ready  when  other 
people  have  not  seen  what  was  happening. 

It  is  not  only  women  who  have  this  vision,  and  it  is  not  only 
smah  business  people.  But  whoever  has  it  should  be  encouraged 
and  it  should  be  nurtured  as  we  move  along 

t v,  ofi i  f 5'  1  W8f  *;lected  as  one  of  13  delegates  nationwide  to  go  on 
the  all  female  trade  mission.  It  was  the  first  all  services  trade  mis- 
sion ever  to  go  out  from  this  country. 

Now,  I  ask  you,  what  is  a  foreign  language  enterprise  going  to 
sell  in  Europe?  I  did  not  know,  W  I  was  willing  to  take  that 
chance  and  to  rely  upon  my  own  ingenuity  and  say  if  I  can  go  and 
if  I  can  be  selected  to  go,  I  can  find  some  way  to  sell.  I  was  the  first 

K?s?onl?;uinCg0ntraCl'       ^  t0  g6t  P8id'  and  m*  «~ 

tuVlu  haPPened?  1  f°und  information  there.  The  information  was 
that  the  common  market  is  absorbing  almost  all  of  the  professional 
translators  and  interpreters  that  Europe  is  producing  Therefore 
they  were  delighted  to  find  that  they  could  FAX  materials  to  me  ?ri 
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North  Carolina,  have  half  the  turn-around  time  at  about  three- 
quarters  of  the  cost  that  they  would  have  there. 

So,  today,  I  have  the  majority  of  my  work,  I  would  say,  coming 
from  outside  of  this  country.  That  is  good  and  that  is  bad.  That  is 
good  for  my  business,  but  it  certainly  does  not  say  anything  posi- 
tive about  the  way  that  we  do  international  business. 

Europeans  know  that  if  they  are  going  to  succeed  in  internation- 
al trade  that  they  need  to  put  it  in  the  other  man's  language. 
Americans  still  believe  that  anywhere  in  the  world  if  you  really 
want  to  do  business  with  us,  that  they  ought  to  speak  English.  It  is 
not  true.  We  must  take  steps  to  correct  that. 

After  the  1985  trade  mission,  I  was  asked  by  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Women  Business  Owners  to  organize  and  take  out  the 
next  trade  mission.  I  did  so. 

Let  me  first  say  that  the  whole  idea  of  taking  out  trade  missions 
for  women  came  from  two  women  in  the  National  Association  of 
Women  Business  Owners,  Tommy  Tarsell  of  Baltimore,  MD,  and 
Janel  Landon  of  Chicago. 

They  had  the  idea  that  we  should  be  able  to  do  something  that  is 
good  and  productive  for  individual  businesses  within  our  member- 
ship, but  that  at  the  same  time  did  something  positive  for  our 
country. 

The  idea  is  very  simply  that  small  businesses  need  to  get  into 
export,  if  this  country  is  going  to  regain  first  place  in  international 
trade.  We  do  not  enjoy  first  place.  I  do  not  enjoy  going  out  through- 
out the  world  and  hearing  people  snicker  at  the  made  in  USA 
label. 

Many  years  ago,  we  snickered  at  made  in  Taiwan  or  made  in 
Japan.  It  hurts  now  to  go  throughout  the  world  and  to  hear  those 
same  tones  of  derision  on  made  in  USA. 

We  need  to  use  the  talent  of  all  segments  of  our  population,  our 
business  population,  to  succeed  in  international  trade  for  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Back  to  the  trade  missions.  I  organized  a  trade  mission  to  go  to 
Japan  in  1986.  This  trade  mission,  like  the  first  one,  was  under  the 
auspices  of  the  National  Association  of  Women  Business  Owners 
with  great  cooperation  and  great  support  from  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  the  U.S.  Small  Business  Administration. 

One  of  the  ways  that  we  differed  from  other  trade  missions  going 
out  was  we  did  our  homework,  and  we  found  that  it  paid  off.  In 
deciding  where  to  go,  we  researched  a  number  of  different  coun- 
tries. We  tried  to  find  out  what  products  and  services  that  they 
were  likely  to  buy.  Then,  because  we  have  a  wide  range  of  services 
without  our  organization,  we  tried  to  solicit  participation  in  compa- 
nies that  we  felt  were  strong  enough  to  truly  market  international- 
ly. 

We  chose  health  care  services.  We  wanted  to  focus  upon  services, 
because  we  think  that  offers  the  new  opportunity  in  international 
trade  for  the  United  States.  We  sent  a  list  over  to  the  overseas  post 
in  Japan,  and  we  asked  them  to  give  us  the  benefit  of  their  knowl- 
edge of  what  would  be  marketable  there.  They  sent  back  to  us  that 
yes;  that  health  care  services  would  be  great. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  Ms.  Stacy,  I  would  ask  you  to  attempt  to 
summarize  your  remarks  in  about  2  minutes  or  so. 
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Ms  Stacy.  I  will;  yes.  We  went  to  Japan,  and  we  found  that 
health  care  services  indeed  was  a  market.  But  when  we  got  there, 
they  told  us  that  the  things  that  we  were  bringing  were  not  the 
things  that  they  had  meant  by  health  care  services.  We  meant  seri- 
ous health  care  services,  and  they  meant  things  like  physical  fit- 
ness and  diet. 

We  did  do  some  research,  some  extra  research,  and  when  we  *ot 
there,  we  were  well  received.  The  Japanese  told  us  that  they  pre- 
ferred doing  business  with  us,  because  we  had  done  our  homework. 
Our  homework  meaning  that  we  put  all  of  these  women  through  a 
training  course  prior  to  going.  They  each  spoke  a  little  bit  of  Japa- 
nese. They  knew  the  business  customs,  and  they  knew  the  culture. 
Ihey  were  told  that  yes,  indeed;  the  Japanese  like  doing  business. 

some  of  the  signed  contracts  led  later  to  contracts.  The  headlines 
m  the  newspapers  were,  "The  American  Women  Businessmen  Are 
Coming. 

tuMtZr  JT  tradf  m,ission>  the  U  S-  Department  of  Commerce  said 
they  had  learned  a  lot  of  things  about  the  health  care  industry  in 
Japan  that  they  did  not  know  before,  and  they  are  now  putting  to- 
gether a  health  care  services  mission. 

On  the  heels  of  that,  we  hosted  a  number  of  buying  missions 
coming  back;  people  we  had  met  in  Japan  who  decided,  yes;  that 
they  would  come,  and  they  wouM  try  to  buy  from  United  States 
One  of  those  missions  came  to  Na'h  Carolina  onlv  4  months  after 
our  trade  mission. 

I  simply  want  to  say  that  as  I  see  the  problem,  the  problem  is 
j  business  as  usual  in  international  trade  is  not  doing  us  any 
good.  I  here  is  nothing  to  lose  and  everything  to  gain  by  allowing 
new  perspectives.  * 

I  would  ask  you  to  work  together  with  groups  such  as  NAWBO 
and  other  international  groups  to  help  open  opportunities  for  not 
only  women  but  for  small  business  to  get  into  international  trade. 
International  trade  is  the  new  frontier.  There  are  new  prospectives 
out  there,  and  we  are  willing  to  help. 

Thank  you  so  much  for  the  time. 

[Ms.  Stacy's  statement  may  be  found  in  the  appendix.] 

Chairman  LaFalce.  Thank  you  very  much,  Ms.  Stacy. 

HinSlater*       PerS°n  fr°m  tHe  State  °f  NeW  Y°rk'  Ms'  Phyllis 

TESTIMONY  OF  PHYLLIS  HILL  ,  LATER,  PRESIDENT,  HILL 
SLATER,  INC.  [HSI],  LYNBROOK,  NY 

Ms  Slater  Thank  you.  Good  morning  Congressman  LaFalce, 
and  distinguished  members  of  the  Small  Business  Committee, 
ladies  and  gentlemen. 

My  name  is  Phyllis  Hill  Slater,  and  I  am  principal  of  Hill,  Jen- 
kins, Gaudy  Associates,  Engineer  and  Architects,  and  president  of 
Hill  blater,  Inc.,  an  engineering  and  architectural  support  firm 
Both  firms  are  located  in  Lynbrook,  NY  on  Long  Island. 

Hill,  Jenkins  &  Gaudy  Associates  is  a  100-percent  minority- 
owned-  and  operated-firm.  My  father,  Philbert  D.  Hill,  and  two 
other  pioneering  black  men  started  HJG  in  1969.  Since  its  incep- 
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tion,  HJG  has  maintained  a  diverse  engineering  and  architectural 

practice.  ,   .     .  ,  r 

Hill  Slater,  Inc.  is  100-percent  women /minority-owned  firm  of 
which  I  am  the  president  and  sole  owner.  Since  1984,  Hill  Slater, 
Inc.  has  served  the  architectural  and  engineering  community  and 
related  enterprises.  .  c 

I  am  presently  the  president  of  the  National  Association  o! 
Women  Business  Owners,  the  Long  Island  Chapter.  We  are  2  vears 
young  and  85  members  strong  We  also  have  a  mailing  list  of  over 
500  women  business  owne.  3  on  Long  Island. 

I  am  also  a  member  of  the  National  Society  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers, and  I  sit  on  the  National  Minority  Business  Council.  I  was  a 
delegate  to  the  White  House  Conference  on  Small  Business  ir  1980 
and  in  1986.  I  was  also  a  delegate  to  the  New  York  State  Confer- 
ence on  Small  Business  in  1982. 

I  also  participate  in  a  program,  a  role  model  program  for  the  100 
black  women  of  New  York  where  I  have  engineering  students 
coming  to  my  office  twice  a  year  from  Spellman  in  Atlanta,  and 
from  City  College  in  Manhattan.  They  come  to  the  office.  They  are 
usually  in  their  third  or  fourth  year,  and  we  show  them  just  what 
we  do,  and  try  to  interest  them  in  coming  into  electrical  engineer- 
ing, mechanical  engineering,  lighting,  power  and  design  type  of  en- 
gineering as  opposed  to  electronics  communications 

I  shall  attempt  to  outline  some  of  the  pros  and  cons  that  I  have 
encountered  as  a  black  woman  business  owner.  For  8  of  the  past  19 
years,  HJG  has  been  involved  with  MBE/WBE/DBE  processing. 
Certification  as  a  minority  firm  seems  to  come  after  producing  all 
sorts  of  information,  just  short  of  a  blood  test. 

Up  until  8  years  ago  most  of  our  work  came  from  referrals  given 
by  other  black  minority  architects  and/or  engineers.  If  we  received 
work  from  the  Government,  be  it  Federal,  State,  or  local,  then  the 
work  was  9  times  out  of  10  in  a  minority  neighborhood  and  consist- 
ed of  mostly  rehabilitation;  very  seldom  new  construction. 

Since  MBE  goals  have  been  established,  our  services  are  now 
being  solicited  by  majority  engineering  and  architectural  firms  for 
10  to  25  percent  of  their  intended  contract. 

Some  of  the  problems  I  have  faced  as  a  result  of  this  process  are: 
We  have  been  overlooked  by  the  soliciting  agencies  for  Prime  con- 
tracts. In  some  cases  we  have  even  been  removed  from  the  regular 
list  of  engineers  and  architects  and  placed  on  the  minority  lists. 
We  therefore  receive  this  information  and  notices  directed  only  to 
minority  firms.  ,  „  „,  ±        . , 

This  is  what  I  consider  being  "black  listed.  We  are  not  consid; 
ered  as  capable  as  majority  firms,  even  though  our  architects  ana 
engineers  went  to  the  same  schools,  took  the  same  licensing  tests. 
We  are  not  exempt  from  the  State  licensing  procedures  because  we 
are  minorities,  and  likewise  do  not  take  a  different  or  easier  ver- 
sion of  the  test.  ,  , 
A  popular  misconception  among  Government  agencies  and  busi- 
nesses in  the  private  sector  is  fhat  minorities  enjoy  a  position  of 
privilege  and  are  making  truckloads  of  money.  As  a  result  of  this, 
there  are  many  businesses  posing  as  minority  owned  and  operated, 
so-called  fronts,  trying  to  get  on  what  they  perceive  to  be  the 
MBE/WBE  type  gravy  train.  What  minority  business  detractors 
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fail  to  realize  is  that  not  only  do  we  have  to  be  certified  as  a  minor- 
ity or  a  woman  business  owner,  but  we  also  must  be  capable  of 
seeing  a  contract  through  its  completion. 
The  term  "Disadvantaged  Business  Enterprise,"  DBE,  does  not 

^SSL't6  P.™*8"0^  Ending  of  a  licensed  professional  firm  or 
any  other  business  for  that  matter.  • 

Also,  there  is  a  ceiling  placed  on  the  amount  of  money  a  compa- 
ny may  earn.  When  the  firm  reaches  said  amount,  they  are  no 

&Mei5-le  pr  ^f  MBE/WBE/DEB  program  under  rtie Vs 
iransportation  Regulation  49. 

n^-f  *2fPult  of  disqualifications,  there  are  now  firms  facing  cash- 
Oow  problems  subsequent  reductions  of  staff,  or  even  closing  their 

£rJ"ld-  teklJlg  d0Wn  their  shineles-  ^  us  keep  in  mind  that 
STul  ^her  women;  minorities  hire  other  minorities;  so 

of^iety  8    8     economically  depressed  sectoi1 

tecYuril^^n0^1"80^  .SOm»°f  the  la-rgest  Wneer  and  archi- 
tectural firms  in  the  country.  However,  if  we  are  not  providing  or 

c^yiaegt°hai;Pthrey  dV0t  CallnUJ  back-  We  have  onl?  had^two 
TW  h  i  4ihff  fi™8,  have  called  us  back  to  do  repeat  work. 
They  have  called  us  back  to  do  repeat  work,  but  only  two  firms 

rtZLTftoff?  uS  fr*  to  d°  WOrk  when  there  were  no  goa  ?n- 
dSK'lL  rf  mT,ti0n  ^  flrmS>  tac««  one  of  them 

rS  f i  *  work"a tionally  and  internationally,  and  that's  Voll- 

2 %J}?uC1?uS'  and  th»e^her  one  was  a  woman-owned  architectur- 
SaSfToSL  ,f  n.anJ6  01  D/Geronimo  Architects  in  New  Jersey.  They 

work  S1h  h  °  doTorkr0nl/ubeCaTUse  the*  were  PIeased  with  the 
i  ZJ-  had  done  before  for  them.  It  had  nothing  to  do  with  goals 

and  wZpn  ^L80^10"6  ^.^crimination  exists  against  minorities 
?  V      th.ere  YlH  be  a  need  for  affirmative  action  pro- 
SS^  JS^rSV  stron*ll  ^at  this  program  may  only  be  disband- 
Z^S  ?.  o  j  f tWn-  trulytecomes  a  melting  pot  where  neither  race 
li     if    determining  factor  for  success 

of  minoritlesPOmt  'S  W°men  make  thr0vVn  into  the  pot 

womersLTdkn0tPhih,n  mai°rit7  °f  *he  P0Pulation,  and,  therefore, 
women  should  not  be  considered  a  minority  group 

«pn!l1?rtieiUand  W°.men  business  enterprises  should  be  kept  ns 
SSt  I  a??*1*!  7lth  sep,arate  ^als  to  be  outlined  in  each  ton- 
tract  and/or  a  statement  of  intent  for  each  agency's  goals. 

i«  »n0£,?n  business  owners  are  discriminated  against  in  a  way  that 
a T  QULt0  W(ime?-  Thei>  inclusion  in  affirmative  action  agendas 
SSSrSSlS  °  ^  ne6d  f°r ^^.consideration  on  their  K?f 
to  mlnwities  rS  **  dlscnminated  in  a  way  that  is  unique 

nl&J^r  6ep  in  ,minud  that  given  a  choice,  this  is  my  opinion,  a 
majority  firm  would  choose  to  subcontract  to  a  nonminoritj  women 
rattier  than  select  a  minority  woman.  Also,  if  the  course  was 

du^dntoecrhon,mln0rity,  thK6  maj0rity  Prime  contractor  wouk I  be  tn- 
ciuaed  to  choose  a  women  business  enterprise 

for  suhmn^^!lCern  1  ha^6  is  Pr0mpt  Payment  and  ensuing  rights 
tor  subcontractors  is  a  major  ca use  of  contention. 

As  a  subcontractor  under  the  MBE/WBE  process,  we  have  to  be 
qualified,  certified,  and  follow  the  same  rules  and  regulations  Ex- 


id 
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ample:  I  even  carry  the  same  amount  of  insurance  that  my  prime 
does,  as  set  forth  in  the  governing  agency. 

In  this  situation,  our  contract  is  with  the  prime  and  not  with  the 
agency.  Therefore,  we  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  prime  and  can  only 
hope  that  they  submit  our  invoices  on  time  and  pay  us  in  a  timely 
fashion.  Timely  payments  are  the  greatest  problem.  We  are  left  to 
act  as  the  banker  for  the  prime  and/or  the  agency  waiting  30,  60, 
90,  or  120  days  for  payment. 

The  subcontractor  should  be  notified  when  payment  has  been 
made  to  the  prime.  I  should  have  the  right  to  know  whether  or  not 
the  prime  has  been  paid.  Better  yet,  the  agency  should  make  pay- 
ments directly  to  the  subcontractor  as  well  as  to  the  prime,  rather 
than  leaving  the  subcontractor  to  fight  for  their  approved  pay- 
ments for  services  rendered. 

I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  be  heard. 

[Ms.  Slater's  statement  may  be  found  in  the  appendix.] 

Chairman  LaFalce.  Thank  you  very  much,  Ms.  Slater. 

Before  we  continue  with  our  next  witness,  two  things.  I  notice 
that  we  have  in  attendance  now,  Governor  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  Ms.  Martha  Segar.  Martha,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  coming 
here.  I  hope  you  will  be  coming  to  testify  before  us  at  some  point  in 
the  future  on  these  issues. 

Ms.  Segar.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  Do  you  accept?  OK,  great. 

I  know  that  Congressman  David  Price  has  some  questions  he 
would  like  to  ask,  and  I  also  know  he  has  a  commitment  where  he 
was  supposed  to  have  been  a  short  while  ago.  So,  I  am  going  to  ask 
Congressman  Price  if  he  would  like  to  ask  some  questions  right 
now,  and  then  we  will  go  back  to  the  panelists. 

Mr.  Price.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  the  chance  to 
break  in  here  and  ask  a  couple  of  questions.  I  apologize  to  the  re- 
maining witnesses  that  I  do  have  to  leave,  but  1  very  much  appreci- 
ate the  testimony  that  we  have  heard  already. 

The  chairman  took  the  Small  Business  Committee  to  North  Caro- 
lina last  year,  and  we  had  extensive  hearings  on  procurement  mat- 
ters. The  question  we  took  to  those  hearings  was  a  very  simple  one. 
It  was  focused  on  North  Carolina,  of  course,  but  the  same  question 
could  have  been  raised  in  a  number  of  areas  of  the  country,  and 
that  is,  with  a  substantial  Federal  presence  and  a  substantial  mili- 
tary presence,  why  was  it  that  local  businesses,  small  businesses, 
minority  businesses  were  getting  such  a  small  share  of  the  procure- 
ment dollar? 

We  were  partially  able  to  answer  that  question,  and  we  have 
seen  some  improvement  in  the  ensuing  months.  For  example,  a 
couple  of  our  major  Federal  agencies  have  stepped  up  their  out- 
reach programs,  have  held  w-\ 1  *hops,  have  brought  in,  I'm  told, 
well  over  200  firms,  and  have  *  ade  an  increased  effort  to  let  firms 
know  what  they  need  to  do  to  c<  mpete. 

Of  course,  we  need  to  dc  a  great  deal  more  along  these  lines.  We 
need  voluntary  efforts  or  the  part  of  these  agencies.  We  also  need, 
I  think,  more  activity  on  the  part  of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration and  other  agencies. 
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Ms.  Green  end  Ms.  Slater,  your  testimony  sheds  further  light  on 
this  problem,  and  I  would  like  to  turn  to  Ms.  Stacy,  and  ask  her  to 
comment  on  the  problem  as  well. 

Your  testimony  did  not  deal  with  procurement  except  in  passing, 
but  I  wonder  if  you  could  shed  some  light  on  that  subject  since  it 
has  been  raised  by  the  other  witnesses.  Of  course,  you  have  had 
some  experience  in  dealing  with  the  Government,  and  perhaps  also 
with  the  military.  I  wonder  if  you  could  elaborate  your  testimony 
along  these  lines.  J 

Ms.  Stacy.  Thank  you;  yes. 

Number  one,  I  did  not  have  any  horror  stories,  not  because  I  did 
not  have  any,  but  because  I  do  not  remember  them.  I  have  been  too 
busy  out  there  trying  to  go  on  from  one  step  to  the  next  There 
were  some  horror  stories. 

In  terms  of  procurement,  I  have  found  that  for  the  most  part  it  is 
hp  service .When  you  have  all  of  these  conferences,  which  we  have 
in  North  Carolina,  and  they  have  throughout  the  country,  people 
really  want  to  open  the  doors  and  to  help  us  know  how"  to  work 
through  the  process. 

The  simple  truth  is,  they  do  not  know  themselves  how  to  do  it. 
lhat  has  been  my  experience.  I  do  not  go  to  any  of  those  procure- 
ment conferences  any  more  because  I  have  heard  most  of  those  sto- 
nes. I  have  heard  most  of  how  you  go  through  things.  I  tried  to  go 
tnrough  some,  and  I  found  in  my  particular  business  what  happens 
is  that  a  large;  company,  who  may  not  even  be  in  the  business  of 
translations,  will  go  out  arter  a  Government  contract  at  a  lower 
price  and  use  that  as  a  loss  leader  to  obtain  other  contracts.  So,  I 
found  that  it  has  not  been  that  worthwhile. 

I  wish  it  were.  I  wish  that  I  felt  encouraged  and  felt  like  going  to 
some  of  these  opportunities  that  are  provided  for  us 

Mr.  Price.  You  have  experienced  that  kind  of  competition  from 
larger  firms  that  have  underpriced  their  services,  you  feel,  so  as 
to  

Ms.  Stacy.  Yes,  indeed.  They  do  it  under  what  it  costs  them,  and 
they  use  that  because  they  are  not  even  in  the  business,  and  they 
subcontract  it  out  to  someone  else.  They  take  that  loss -because 
they  know  that  they  can  get  in  for  other  areas  of  business  con- 
tracts. 

Mr.  Price  Well,  does  this  experience  lead  you  to  any  sense  of 
what  ought  to  be  done  or  what  might  be  changed? 

out' 6  there  flaWS  in  the  Way  the  Pr0CUrement  Process  is  carried 

Ms.  Stacy.  I  cannot  suggest  changes  there.  I  would  certainly  be 
happy  to  t  unk  about  it,  and  with  your  permission  send  some  infor- 
mation in  to  you. 

I  have  been  away  from  that  for  a  considerable  amount  of  time, 
because  I  did  not  find  it  worthwhile,  and,  frankly,  it  was  taking  too 
much  of  my  time  to  run  after  all  of  these  programs  that  never  pro- 
duced any  results. 

Mr.  Price.  Ms.  Green,  I  notice  you  are  nodding  your  head.  Do 
you  have  something  to  add? 

Ms.  Green.  Do  I  need  this  microphone? 

11 •  1  gUeSS  the  one  thing  that  1  would  address  that  Carey  is 
talking  about  is  that  conference,  after  conference,  after  conference 
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is  given,  and  it  is  all  philosophy.  What  I  am  offering  to  the  dealers 
who  want  to  work  with  accounting  data  systems  is  the  hands  on, 
walk  out  the  door,  you  have  the  certification  in  your  hands,  and 
that  is  the  reason  I  am  franchising  my  business,  because  it  is  not 
available  out  there  right  now. 

The  only  problem  that  I  run  into  with  it  as  far  as  talking  women 
into  doing  this  is  that  they  take  one  look  at  everything  that  has 
happened  to  me,  and  most  of  them  know  about  it,  and  say  why 
would  I  want  to  do  this,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  I  suggested 
some  kind  of  incentives. 

I  think  some  type  of  good  faith  opportunity  for  women-owned 
businesses  to  give  them  a  little  incentive  to  get  in.  It  is  like  any 
other  water— when  you  get  in,  it  is  not  that  cold. 

It  is  a  matter  of  providing  good  quality  goods  and  services.  It 
cannot  be  a  front  situation,  and  I  do  not  think  there  is  that  much 
of  that  out  there.  I  really  believe  that  the  women  who  are  in  this 
area  are  in  it  because  they  have  the  tenacity  to  stick  to  it,  and  be- 
cause they  have  quality  goods  and  services,  and  they  go  on  just  as 
Phyllis  Slacer  just  told  you.  In  order  to  stay,  you  might  get  one  con- 
tract that  way.  But  in  order  to  stay  in  the  business,  you  have  to 
deliver  quality  goods  and  services. 

What  happens  with  the  larger  manufacturers  is  ^st  what  hap- 
pened to  me  with  that  manufacturer  that  I  told  you— well,  maybe 
you  were  not  here  to  hear  that,  but  the  manufacturer  who  came  in 
and  bid  under  my  cost,  and  took  a  contract  away  from  me.  After 
the  fact,  there  was  no  way  that  I  could— because  he  already  had 
the— well,  obviously  having  a  Government,  a  Federal  Government 
contract  gives  you  a  lot  of  credibility. 

Mr.  Price.  This  was  after  the  process  had  been  reopened. 

Ms.  Green.  That  is  right. 

Mr  Price  Yes 

Ms.  Green.  So,  once  his  product  was  in  there,  this  is  now  en- 
dorsed by,  or  used  by,  or  given  by  the  Federal  Government,  and  so, 
we  did  not  go  on  and  produce  that  board.  There  was  no  point  in  it. 

Mr.  Sisisky.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes;  certainly. 

Mr.  Sisisky.  Did  any  of  you  deal  with  the  advocates  of  these 
agencies  like  the  military?  I  know  the  military,  in  particular,  have 
advocates  for  small  business.  The  Army  has  a  one-star  general  that 
is  just  assigned  to  get  small  business  involved.  I  know  the  Navy  has 
a  department  to  do  that. 

Were  any  of  you  involved  with  the  advocates  in  these  agencies? 

Ms.  Green.  I  guess  the  only  thing  that  I  would  tell  you  is  that 
the  only  agency  that— the  only  department,  the  only  person  that 
has  ever  been  of  any  help  to  me  was  the  Office  of  Women  Business 
Services  in  Michigan.  Even  in  other  States  where  I  have  contacted 
and  found  out  that  they  had  some  people  who  were— well,  I  will 
tell  you  one  example. 

I  was  trying  to  help  a  iady  in  Tennessee  to  become  involved  with 
the  Department  of  Transportation.  We  went  into  an  agency  to  talk 
to  the  people  and  saw  a  sign  on  the  door  that  said  Women  Business 
Services.  We  went  down  the  hall  trying  to  find  this  person,  and  fi- 
nally talked  to  a  lady  who  was  there,  and  she  said,  "Where  did  you 
see  this  sign?" 
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We  said,  "Down  the  hall." 
She  said,  "Oh,  that's  me." 

Mr-  Pwce  My  time  is  limited.  I  would  like  to  pursue  this.  I  am 
sure  it  will  be  pursued  later  in  the  hearing.  I  do  have  just  one  fur- 
m  qu,estlon  Wlth  a  slightly  different  focus. 

Msl  Stacy,  you  refer  to  various  trade  missions  that  you  have  as- 
sisted with,  and  you  refer,  ir.  passing,  to  a  trade  mission  of  Japa- 
nese buyers  who  came  to  North  Carolina  in  1986,  specifically  to 
search  out  products  for  import  to  Japan. 

You  do  not  elaborate  on  how  that  mission  went  or  what  the  pur- 
poses were  Can  you  elaborate  on  that  for  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
mittee—what form  the  Commission  took  and  the  role  you  were 
ac;e  to  play: 

Ms.  Stacy.  Yes;  I  organized  the  entire  trade  mission  on  this  side. 
1  organized  their  meetings  with  Government  officials  in  North 
Carolina  here  in  Washington  as  well,  and  meeting  with  business 
people  who  might  be  able  to  sell  products,  move  products  to  them 

mJJh!  rmTn  !BLnt  Very'  ?ery  welL  They  were  ^pressed  with 
North  Carolina.  They  were  disappointed  in  p  couple  of  things.  They 

n^e„n*  *t  le.J°  fmd  I??  many  P^cts  other  than  agricultural 
products  that  they  could  import. 

Mr.  Price.  Why  was  that?  Can  you  explain  that? 

Ms.  Stacy.  Yes;  number  one,  the  quality  was  not  there  that  the 
Japanese  were  looking  for  in  a  number  of  things. 
;n  k  2*  4tlingL *S  in  textiles;  they  were  there  with  check  books 
m  hand  to  make  big  purchases  of  terry  cloth.  We  called  all  of  the 
?Tfk  ♦n3L-cl0th  manufacturers  in  North  Carolina,  and  despite  the 
fact  that  this  was  a  group  of,  I  think,  about  15  Japanese  buyers, 

7JIe.uea^y  t0  bU?  terry  cloth-  They  wero  told  that  they  could 
thevterJ"y.  Ci°v.th  m  North  Car°lina;  that  they  would  have  to 
go  to  New  York  to  the  showroom  to  buy  it 

0„MTa  iapanes*.  were  aPPalled.  They  said  the  United  States  makes 
such  a  commotion  about  try«ig  to  export,  and  then  you  come  over, 
and  you  try  to  buy,  and  you  cannot  even  buy  from  them.  This  did 
the  ter^doth  Japanese-  Consequently,  they  did  not  buy 

They  did  make  some  purchases  of  agricultural  products,  and  the 
process  is  open  enough  now  that  I  am  convinced  that  more  pur- 
chases will  be  made. 

Mr.  Price.  What  sorts  of  agricultural  products? 

Ms.  Stacy.  They  were  interested  in  fish,  seafood  primarily.  They 
HhLSft  mt?re8tedm  Perhaps  starting  a  sea  farmi  tio£ 
hemselves  in  North  Carolina,  and  I  am  working  with  them  on 
tnat.  l  hey  do  not,  of  course,  produce  enough  sea  food,  or  cannot 
fish  enough,  and  a  part  of  that  is  because  of  the  way  we  negotiated 
the  fishing  rights,  which  is  fine  for  us.  But  seafood,  and  seafood 
products,  and  processing. 

Jine  f  thr  ^ines  that  they  would  be  interested  in  is  various 
Carolina3       processin&  Plants,  and  they  are  looking  to  North 

Mr.  Price.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  your  indulgence. 
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Chairman  LaFalce.  Thank  you.  I  muld  like  to  point  out  that  we 
have  been  joined  by  Congressman  Charlie  Hayes  and  Congressman 
Norm  Sisisky. 

We  will  go  to  our  next  witness,  Ms.  Margaret  Hansson. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MARGARET  S.  HANSSON,  PRESIDENT  AND  CHIEF 
EXECUTIVE  OFFICER,  M.S.  HANSSON,  INC.,  AND  CHAIRMAN, 
PURECYCLE  CORP. 

Ms.  Hansson.  Good  morning.  Thank  you  for  inviting  me  here, 
Congressman  LaFalce,  and  the  rest  of  you.  I  note  that  there  are 
two  Colorado  congressmen.  I  am  from  Colorado,  incidentally,  and 
own  a  business  there  that  also  works  nationally.  We  have  two  con- 
gressmen on  this  committee,  Congressmen  Ben  Nighthorse,  and 
Congressman  Heffley.  Also,  thank  you  for  Patricia  Schroeder's  wel- 
come. She  is  a  star  in  our  firmament,  women's  causes,  and  a  good 
friend  of  mine. 

My  major  thesis  is  that  we  start  small  businesses,  but  we  also 
grow  businesses  to  very  good  and  very  large  employers,  and  large 
taxpayers,  and  we  do  not  just,  or  hope  we  do  not  just  sit  as  small, 
little  businesses  that  we  are  commonly  thought  to  be. 

I  am  going  to  say  that  I  am  a  myth-buster.  I  am  a  myth-buster 
because  I  founded  one,  two,  three,  four  companies  as  an  entrepre- 
neur. I  built  the  first  company  from  a  garage,  not  in  a  living  room. 
It  was  really  in  a  garage  where  we  were  bending  metals,  doing  riv- 
eting, and  a  lot  of  other  things  that  are  really  not  too  hard  for 
women  once  you  just  simply  decided  to  look  and  see  how  it  is  done. 
It  grew  from  3  to  350  employees,  two  overseas  ventures,  publicly 
traded,  and  always  profitable. 

I  have  been  listening  to  things  from  Ms.  Stacy  and  Ms.  Green 
this  morning  that  I  have  been  through.  We  have  developed  good 
exports.  We  have  had  some  extremely  profitable  years  in  the 
export.  Probably  one  of  our  largest  accounts,  other  than  Sears, 
turned  out  to  be  a  Stuttgart  account,  and  we  feel  that  it  took  a  lot 
of  work  to  do  this,  and  I  would  have  to  say  here,  parenthetically, 
that  part  of  the  problem  is  definitely  us  in  the  United  States, 
rather  than  the  barriers  that  are  erected  against  it. 

It  has  been  so  easy  for  us  to  gain  business  in  our  large  markets 
that  we  really  have  not  thought  of  the  ease  with  which,  or  it  has 
not  been  opened  f  •  us  to  do  export  easily. 

There  are  some  good  Government  programs,  but  that  is  an  aside. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  For  so  long  we  have  effortless  superiority, 
domestically  and  internationally,  and  now  we  are  finding  that  we 
do  not  have  superiority,  and  that  competition  is  not  effortless  at 
all.  We  do  what  is  easiest  to  do.  We  blame  the  opposition  or  the 
competitors  rather  than  look  at  ourselves. 

Ms.  Hansson.  Agreed  that  this  statement  

Chairman  LaFalce.  Something  that  I  have  attempted  to  point 
out  for  

Ms.  Hansson  I  had  a  secretary  chat  would  be  of  interest  to  Ms. 
Stacy  who  is  a  Ph.D.  German  professor  at  the  University  of  Colora- 
do, and  she  decided  to  work  with  me.  She  was  really  an  assistant, 
as  are  all  of  my  secretaries,  because  she  needed  to  know  what  to  do 
with  her  super  language  abilities.  So,  she  was  learning  all  of  the 
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business  terminology,  and  methods  of  doing  exports,  and  doing  let- 
ters of  credit  and  all  of  the  kinds  of  things  that  she  needed  to 
know,  and  subsequently  went  into  being  a  German  translator  and 
a  business  expert  in  this  field. 

It  is  clear  that  I  have  lived  long  enough  so  that  this  expertise  has 
gradually  developed  over  a  period  of  years. 

I  became  a  director  of  mutual  funds,  director  of  first  a  local 
bank,  and  then  director  of  the  largest  bank  holding  company  in 
il?Zr °i%dlrec*°r  of  four  more  publicly  traded  companies  in  com- 
pletely different  industries:  Medical  technology  which  exports- 
recyding  natl0nal  chain  of  children's  day  care  centers;  and  water 

I  really  understand  business  and  its  many  ramifications.  I  am 
doing  consumer  products,  high  technology,  and  heavy  industry. 
Boulder  is  in  the  center  of  a  very  fast  developing  high-technology 
area,  and  as  such,  offers  to  many  of  us  and  many  women  if  you 
can  grab  the  opportunity  to  first  start  small  in  a  garage  or  wherev- 
er, and  go  on  to  be  a  much  larger  company. 

I  know  banking.  I  am  a  modern  manager.  I  understand  mathe- 
matics, engineering  and  data  processing,  and  I  am  extremely  inter- 
estea- as  I  have  said,  in  the  global  economy. 

If  this  sounds  as  though  it  is  some  sort  of  a  paragon,  I  am  not  If 
l  were  a  man,  I  would  be  telling  you  a  success  story,  but  only  one 
ot  thousands  As  a  women  you  often  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  we 
have  done  all  of  these  things. 

i  BiltoAAerr  are  many  of  us  myth-busters.  Personally  I  know  at 
least  300  of  these.  They  are  all  members  of  the  Committee  of  200, 
which  many  of  you  have  heard  about.  The  Committee  of  200  was 
tormed  when  it  began  to  

Chairman  LaFalce.  The  Committee  of  200  is  going  to  have  to 
change  its  name.  6  6 

Ms.  Hansson.  It  has  gone  .o  300.  It  really  does  need  to.  These 
are  extremely  interesting  women  with  patterns  of  success  and  a 
whole  htany  of  areas  that  I  have  listed  here,  but  I  will  not  go 
through  it  right  at  this  moment. 

NAWRn^iVJT  fo.u"ded  .to.  put  some  money  out  to  let  the 
INAWBO  the  National  Association  of  Women  Business  Owners  eet 
organized  and  going.  We  started  in  1982. 

Really,  what  I  am  saying  is  that  we  make  thousands  of  jobs  We 
are  contributing  to  the  corporate  culture  of  success  and  innovative 
3wieS'  W*  care-  7  invent,  we  pro'.t,  we  share,  and  we  suc- 
ceed We  might  even  do  it  in  spite  of  ul  the  barriers  that  are  in 
tront  ot  us.  I  see  it  growing,  and  I  see  the  women  networking  in 
he  ping  each  other  and  it  is  just  possible  that  they  will  make  it 
mendations  However,  I  do  have  a  good  number  of  recom- 

My  first  company  was  Gerry  Designs,  which  many  people, 
women  particularly  know.  It  was  one  of  the  best  known  trade- 
X-Tf  "ii'Sf  Juve,nile  industry  that  makes  all  the  back  carriers, 
almost  all  the  back  carriers  for  babies.  In  the  front  ones,  they  all 
havo  cute,  htt:°  names  like  Snuggles,  and  Cuddlers,  and  things, 
the  Lrerry  carrieis  are  known  worldwide,  and  I  would  say  have  the 
single  most  worldwide  recognizable  product 
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I  faced  all  of  the  same  problems  that  most  of  the  women  here 
have  faced  in  terms  of  banking,  with  insulting  comments  about 
going  home  and  taking  care  of  my  family.  Why  do  I  not  do  some- 
thing that  is  really  going  to  make  some  money  like  get  a  secre- 
tary s  job  and  so  forth. 

I  am  somewhat  luckier  than  most.  I  had  a  uncle  who  was  a  presi- 
dent of  Bankers  Trust. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  I  would  imagine  that  could  be  helpful. 

Ms.  Hansson.  One  of  the  things  he  did  not  do  was  lend  me 
money.  One  of  the  things  he  did  do  was  teach  me  how  to  approach 
bankers  in  a  business-like  fashion,  how  to  do  a  business  plan,  what 
they  wanted  to  know,  and  what  would  be  impressive  to  a  banker  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  I  was  a  women. 

I  think  this  kind  of  help  is  extraordinarily  important,  and  I 
think  that  one  of  the  recommendations  that  I  would  have  is  that 
this  is  one  of  the  technical  kinds  of  assistance  that  should  be  set  up 
for  women.  This  would,  of  course,  apply  to  minority,  any  kind  of 
group  that  is  facing  obstacles. 

I  have  sold  almost  all  the  ones  I  have  been  involved  with  at  a 
certain  point  since  I  reach  a  point  in  entrepreneurism  when  I 
really  do  not  want  to  deal  with  the  growth  of  the  shelf  space  of  an 
item,  or  trying  to  push  it  beyond  somewhere  to  $3  to  $5  million  in 
sales.  I  find  it  more  interesting  to  start  with  the  next  company. 

But  one  that  I  have  stayed  in  touch  with  a  long  time  and  is  be- 
coming a  very,  very  important  part  is  called  PureCycle,  and  Pure- 
Cycle  is  probably  going  to  be  one  that  you  hear  of  very  importantly 
in  the  next  10  years  and  certainly  into  the  next  century.  It  has 
processes  for  recycling  water  completely. 

In  the  West,  we  think  about  this  as  water  shoi  cages.  In  the  East, 
there  are  places  where  you  have  no  place  to  put  the  water,  espe- 
cially if  it  is  dirty.  They  are  call  septic  systems,  all  kinds  of  sys- 
tems like  sewage  and  so  forth.  We  have  systems  for  completely  re- 
cycling this  water  which  gives  you  a  source  of  water  and  a  place  to 
put  it. 

This  also  has  the  ability  to  cure  lots  of  contaminations  that  are 
stack  gases  and  various  kinds  of  real  hazardous  substances. 

What  I  am  really  saying  here,  again,  is  that  this  started  as  a 
veiy  small  business.  It  is  publicly  traded  now.  It  probably  will 
have,  if  our  business  plan  is  realized,  $100  million  in  assets  by  the 
end  of  this  year,  by  January  1,  and  it  will  make  jobs.  It  will  be  an 
important  importer  of  capital  into  Colorado  that  we  will  make  use 
of,  and  it  will  be  an  exporter. 

Therefore,  I  am  saying  that  we  are  of  bask  importance  to  this 
country's  economy. 

[Ms.  Hansson's  statement  may  be  found  in  the  appendix.] 

Chairman  LaFalce.  Thank  you  very  much,  Ms.  Hansson. 

Ms.  Hansson.  You  are  welcome. 

Mr.  Sisisky.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  I  am  afraid  we  are  going  to  have  to  recess. 

Mr.  Sisisky.  Yes;  I  know  we  have  to.  But  I  cannot  come  back,  be- 
cause we  have  a  little  bill  on  the  floor  that  I  played  a  part  in  devel- 
oping for  $300  billion. 

But  I  would  just  like  to  reiter«;e  that  almost  every  witness  testi- 
fied today  that  export  is  that  a^ea  that  we  need  to  approach,  and  I 
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would  remind  the  chairman  that  I  do  have  a  bill  that  may  offer 
some  incentive.  I  put  a  bill  in  that  was  developed  in  the  White 

,  House  Conference,  which  is  designed  to  stimulate  small  business 

%  export. 

Ms.  Hansson.  We  used  to  have  something  called  DISC  that  Was 
great  for  small  business.  It  was  somewhat  subverted  by  very  large 
businesses,  but  it  was  very  helpful  to  our  company. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  Very  good. 

We  are  going  to  have  to  recess.  We  will  come  back  in  approxi- 
mately 10  minutes  or  so.  I  would  encourage  whoever  can  to  come 
back  and  advise  other  Members.  Our  next  witness  is  Ms.  Charlotte 
Taylor,  and  she  directed  the  Presidential  Task  Force  of  Women 
Business  Owners  for  a  number  of  years,  and  has  conducted  a  study 
that  I  think  will  be  especially  interesting  to  the  Members.  So 
please  try  to  spread  the  word  to  our  other  members  of  the  Small 
Business  Committee,  and  we  will  look  forward  to  hearing  your  tes- 
timony, Ms.  Taylor. 

[Recess.] 

Chairman  LaFalce.  The  Small  Business  Committee  will  come  to 
order. 

Our  next  witness,  with  rather  extensive  testimony,  is  Ms.  Char- 
lotte Taylor.  Charlotte. 

TESTIMONY  OF  CHARLOTTE  TAYLOR,  PRESIDENT,  VENTURE 
CONCEPTS,  WASHINGTON,  DC,  AND  FORMER  EXECUTIVE  DI- 
RECTOR OF  THE  1977-78  PRESIDENTIAL  TASK  FORCE  ON 
WOMEN  BUSINESS  OWNERS 

Ms.  Taylor.  Thank  you,  and  good  morning,  and  thank  you  for 
inviting  me  here.  I  will  deviate  from  my  testimony  in  order  to 
make  this  brief. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  We  will  put  the  entire  text  of  your  testimo- 
ny in  the  record. 
Ms.  Taylor.  OK. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  You  may  abbreviate  and  make  it  brief,  but 
please  do  not  omit  anything  particularlv  important. 
Ms.  Taylor.  I  certainly  will  not  do  that. 

My  name  is  Charlotte  Taylor.  I  am  the  president  and  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  Venture  Concepts,  a  Washington,  DC-based  manage- 
ment consulting  firm  which  specializes  in  economic  development 
and  small  business  policy. 

I  was  asked  to  testify  here  today  for  two  reasons,  basically.  One 
1S  !i°  Pr0Vlde  a  historical  perspective  on  this  very  important  issue, 
and  the  second  is  to  provide  a  current  perspective  on  what  is  hap- 
pening nationally  in  terms  of  the  status  of  women-owned  business 
enterprise  in  the  United  States. 

The  historical  perspective  comes  from  the  fact  that  I  directed  the 
first  task  force  that  looked  at  this  issue  in  1977-78  when  people 
were  still  saying,  show  me  a  women  business  owner.  I  had  never 
seen  one.  That  task  force  was  established  by  President  Carter  and 
ioioq  £urrent  ^onal  policy  that  exists  in  Executive  Order 
ir  i  ^~ich  set  up  the  framework  that  is  now  operating  in  the 
Federal  Government. 
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Chairman  LaFalce.  That  Executive  order  is  still  operative,  cor- 
rect? 

Ms.  Taylor.  Yes;  it  was  put  into  force  again  by  President 
Reagan,  re-signed,  but  Carter  did  establish  it  initially. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  So,  theoretically,  we  still  do  have  a  national 
policy  for  women  business  owners;  is  that  correct? 

Ms.  Taylor.  That  is  correct. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  That  is  supposed  to  be  implemented. 
Ms.  Taylor.  That  is  correct. 

Chairman  LaFatx:e.  Whether  it  is  implemented  or  not  is  another 

question  for  

Ms.  Taylor.  That  is  the  subject  of  these  hearings. 
Chairman  LaFalce.  Yes. 

Ms.  Taylor.  So,  there  is  a  policy.  We,  as  women  business  owners, 
feel  that  it  is  dormant  at  best,  and  has  not  been  implemented  in 
the  fashion  that  was  intended. 
Chairman  LaFalce.  I  said  dormant.  Somebody  said  asleep. 
Ms.  Taylor.  Right.  I  have  attached  the  recommendations  of  the 
task  force  to  my  testimony,  which  numbered  over  60  in  1977-78,  for 
your  use  in  questioning  the  Federal  sector  when  they  do  appear 


Chairman  LaFalce.  That  is  going  to  be  very  helpful. 

By  any  chance,  has  anybody  such  as  yourself  or  anybody  else  at- 
tempted to  give  a  score  card  rating  on  the  various  recommenda- 
tions? 

Ms.  Taylor.  No;  not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  Well,  that  might  be  an  interesting  assign- 
ment for  some  group.  It  is  certainly  something  that  we  should  be 
interested  in. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  it  would  be  an  excellent  idea  if  we 
asked  the  Federal  Government  to  give  us  a  report  card  on  how 
they  accomplished  all  of  those  recommendations,  but  it  might  also 
be  a  good  idea  if  the  private  sector  gave  us  their  own  independent 
report  card  so  we  might  compare.  There  might  be  different  grades. 

Ms.  Taylor.  True. 

The  task  force  developed  those  recommendations  after  over  a  9- 
month  study  that  included  all  eight  agencies.  So,  they  were  well 
thought  out  a  decade  ago. 

I  am  sure  you  will  find  that  if  work  has  happened  at  the  Federal 
level,  it  has  been  surface  at  best,  and  window  dressing  without 
major  action. 

The  current  perspective,  which  is  the  real  reason  I  was  asked  to 
testify  here,  is  that  my  firm,  Venture  Concepts,  performed  last 
year  the  first  nationwide  study,  the  first  look  at  the  subject  of  what 
States  and  cities  were  doing  for  what  we  saw  was  a  very  important 
economic  development  issue. 

At  question  here  was  if  women  were  streaming  into  business 
ownership  at  two  times  the  rate  of  men— sometimes  you  hear  five 
times,  depending  on  the  year— if  we  were  starting  enterprises  at  an 
incredibly  high  speed,  what  were  State  and  city  governments  doing 
to  channel  this  entrepreneurial  energy  into  job  creation,  tax  feve- 
nues,  and  economic  prosperity. 

The  study  was  funded  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce's 
Economic  Development  Administration.  It  spanned  over  11  months, 
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and  we  looked  at  every  State  and  over  100  cities.  We  were  only 
funded  to  look  at  50  cities,  but  we  found  so  few  programs  that  we 
extended  the  program  to  try  to  see  if  we  could  get  a  more  compre- 
hensive look  at  what  was  happening  out  in  the  State  and  city  level 
tor  women  business  owners. 

Quite  frankly,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  story  we  found  was  different 
than  the  one  we  expected.  We  expected,  given  the  high  visibility  to 
the  subject  of  women  as  the  new  entrepreneurial  wave,  as  the  new 
immigrants,  if  you  will,  who  are  taking  to  the  streets  to  risk  their 
fortunes  for  the  rewards  this  country  can  present.  We  expected  to 
find  a  great  deal  of  action  at  the  local,  city,  and  State  level  given 
the  current  philosophy  of  decentralizing  programs  to  that  level. 

We  found  something  vastly  different.  We  found  that,  indeed, 
women  were  almost  invisible  when  it  came  to  public  policymaking 
at  the  State  and  city  level. 

The  pivotal  finding  of  the  study  was  the  surprising  degree,  if  not 
an  amazing  degree,  to  which  there  were  no  programs  for  women 
business  owners  that  specifically  looked  at  the  barriers  they  face 
and  tried  to  look  at  creative  mechanisms  for  helping  them  over- 
come those  barriers. 

While  it  is  true  that  many  State  and  city  governments  have  now 
awakened  to  the  fact  that  small  businesses  and  not  smoke  stacks 
create  jobs,  what  we  found  was  that  when  they  looked  at  small 
business  they  did  not  define  a  women  as  being  in  that  population 
despite  the  fact  the  figures  show  we  own  25  percent  of  Main  Street 
U.S.A.,  and  will  own  50  percent  later. 

We  found  three  major  findings. 

One,  there  was  relatively  little  action  at  the  city  and  State  level, 
which  is  one  of  the  reasons  I  think  it  is  important  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  take  a  role. 

Second,  where  the  programs  did  exist,  they  were  poorly  funded.  I 
will  not  even  say  poorly  designed.  I  will  s-xy  they  were  not  designed 
at  all  to  overcome  barriers  that  women  address,  some  of  the  ones 
you  are  hearing  here. 

Last,  but  most  often,  they  were  viewed  as  affirmative  action  pro- 
grams and  social  cause  programs,  not  as  an  economic  development 
issue.  I  think  if  one  message  comes  out  loudly  through  the  message 
we  are  bringing  at  these  hearings  is  that  we,  as  women,  want  to  be 
viewed  as  an  economic  development  issue  that  just  happens  to  be 
female,  and  that  we  believe  that  we  are  caught  in  

Chairman  LaFalce.  Well,  I  suspect  there  is  some  difference  of 
opinion  about  that.  I  have  listened  to  witnesses  whose  emphasis  is 
primarily  affirmative  action,  and  some  whose  emphasis  is  some- 
thing else.  Now  these  are  not  exclusive  one  to  another.  They  are  all 
complementary,  but  would  lead  down  different  paths,  too. 

bo,  you  are  suggesting  economic  development  should  be  the  pri- 
mary thrust  of  any  Federal  policy. 

Ms.  Taylor.  Well,  what  we  are  dealing  with  is,  unless  we  have 
affirmative  action,  we  cannot  get  in  the  economic  development 
Dailpark.  In  this  sense  of  the  economic  development,  policymakers 
are  not  viewing  women  who  are  over  here.  So,  they  are  linked. 

But  we  found,  and  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  studies  on  mi- 
nority programs  found  also,  that  the  better  programs  at  the  State 
and  city  levels  existed  where  they  were  integrated  with  economic 
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development  strategies,  but  not  over  in  an  office  of  civil  rights,  let 
us  say,  as  an  affirmative  action  goal  program. 

So,  what  we  are  looking  at  is,  how  can  you  creatively  create  poli- 
cies that  will  create  affirmative  action  mechanisms  that  will  then 
move  women  into  becoming  more  of  an  economic  development 
force?  I  believe  that  is  what  I  am  trying  to  say,  if  that  clarifies  it. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  All  right.  Please  proceed. 

Ms.  Taylor.  Where  the  programs  existed,  as  I  said,  we  found 
that  few  were  designed  for  women  business  owners,  and  that,  in 
the  sense  of  overcoming  barriers.  The  two  key  barriers  that  women 
mention  over  and  over  again  is  access  to  capital,  and  technical  as- 
sistance. 

We  found  almost  no  programs  designed  that  would  give  a  woman 
access  to  capital,  and  relatively  few  technical  assistance  programs 
that  provided  the  kind  of  sustained  hands-on  technical  assistance  of 
the  type  that  Kathy  Keeley  mentioned  yesterday  where  you  are  ac- 
tually helping  the  woman  get  the  business  launched. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  plenty  of  workshops.  There  are  plenty  of 
1-day  how  to  start  a  business,  but  no  one  is  addressing  the  critical 
issue  of  how  do  you  grow  a  business,  how  do  you  get  this  business 
into  the  economic  mainstream. 

There  were  a  few  States  that  were  doing  that.  Your  own  State, 
New  York  is  one  of  those.  But  for  the  most  part  the  approach  that 
was  being  taken  to  the  women  business  ownership  effort  was  to 
print  a  brochure  and  say,  here  it  is. 

As  a  research  team,  we  found  one  of  the  hardest  problems  was  to 
find  the  information.  We  had  researchers  looking  for  the  Office  of 
Women  Business  Owners,  and  it  would  often  take  us  three  to  four 
phone  caUs.  We  figured  that  was  not  a  very  visible  or  effective 
women-owner  business  program  even  though  the  State  or  city 
called  it  that  way. 

Oftentimes,  as  a  check,  we  sent  letters  to  Governors  and  mayors 
stating  that  we  had  found  there  was  no  program,  and  we  get  con- 
flicting information  from  the  Governor  or  mayor  as  to  the  exist- 
ence of  a  program  from  the  program  people.  So,  there  was,  to  put  it 
mildly,  a  little  bit  of  confusion  as  to  whether  programs  did  exist, 
and  if  so,  what  they  were. 

In  large  part,  we  found  that  there  were  no  substantial  programs 
for  women  business  owners.  Only  five  States— Louisiana,  Illinois, 
Michigan,  New  Jersey,  and  Ohio— had  programs  specifically  target- 
ed to  women  business  owners,  and  the  rest  of  the  States,  there 
were  17  others,  attached  women  business  owner  programs  to  exist- 
ing programs  for  small  businesses  or  minorities. 

Only  1  city  out  of  the  more  than  100  we  looked  at  had  a  specific 
program  targeted  to  women  business  owners.  However,  there  were 
21  cities  that  had  some  kind  of  affirmative  action  program. 

Of  most  interest  to  you  here  was  the  high  degree  to  which  pro- 
curement drove  the  women  business  ownership  programs  at  the 
local  and  State  level,  and  the  high  degree  to  which  Federal  policy 
was  linked  to  those  procurement  policies  at  the  State  and  Federal 
program. 

I  mention  that  today,  because  I  want  to  emphasize  the  impact 
that  Federal  policies  have  at  these  State  and  city  levels  in  terms  of 
the  types  of  programs  that  are  being  created. 
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As  youare  aware,  masses  of  moneys  are  spent  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  highway  construction,  environmental  pro- 
tection, uioan  redevelopment  Moneys  flow  to  cities  and  States  to 
carry  out  and  implement  the  programs  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment needs. 

What  happens  is  we  find  that  the  criterion,  rules,  and  regula- 
tions that  the  Federal  Government  sets  are  then  mirrored  in  the 
btate  and  city  procurement  programs.  Procurement  was,  by  and 
tar,  the  largest,  most  prevalent  program  we  found.  All  21  of  the 
city  programs  that  we  found  were  procurement  programs  and  of- 
fered very  few  other  services  outside  of  certifying,  monitoring,  and 
enforcing  procurement  regulations  to  women  business  owners  who 
might  be  trying  to  access  that  system. 

The  same  emphasis  on  procurement  held  true  at  the  State  level 
where  we  found  that  over  half  of  the  22  programs  for  women  busi- 
ness owners  had  a  procurement  component. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  When  was  your  study  conducted? 

Ms.  Taylor.  It  was  finished  in  October  of  last  year 

Chairman  LaFalce.  When  did  you  start? 

Ms.  Taylor.  We  started  it  in  December  the  previous  year. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  I  wonder  if  it  was  at  all  influenced  by  the 
fact  that  women  became  eligible  as  of  January  1987  for  the  10-per- 
cent minority  set  aside  in  surftu  ?  transportation. 

M>i.  Taylor.  The  procurement  aspect  of  it? 

Chairman  LaFalce.  Yes. 

Ms.  Taylor.  No;  these  were  programs  that  had  been  in  place 
before.  In  fact,  the  major  portion  of  the  researc  .  was  conducted  up 
until  March,  and  then  we  did  field  visits  for  ir.e  rest.  So,  most  of 
these  had  been  in  place,  though  I  do  think  that  act  will  have  rami- 
fications on  all  of  this. 

We  found,  as  I  was  saying,  that  there  was  little  evidence  that 
they  were  working  well.  Indeed,  what  we  found  was  that  procure- 
ment programs  were  being  used  as  a  red  herring  to  show  that  a 
State  and  city  were  doing  something  for  women  business  owners 
when,  in  fact,  relatively  few  women  knew  about  the  program,  or 
were  provided  with  technical  assistance  thr.t  could  allow  them  to 
access  the  prograir 

This  situation  is  not  dissimilar  to  the  Federal  Government  where 
the  majority  of  the  emphasis  is  on  teaching  us  that  the  market  is 
out  there,  but  not  giving  us  the  skills  and  helping  us  learn  how  to 
access  it,  or  working  with  the  system  to  make  access  easier. 

What  also  surfaced  in  this  effort  was  the  degree  to  which  lump- 
ing women  business  owners  with  minority  business  owners  is  a  dis- 
service to  both  sectors.  Often,  the  women  business  owner  program 
was  added  to  a  minority  program,  and  it  was  overshadowed  by  the 
eflorts  for  minorities  that  were  already  ongoing. 

If  anything  surfaced  in  our  interviews  with  State  and  city  offi- 
cials, it  was  not  only  the  lack  of  commitment  to  the  intent  of  such 
women  business  owner  targets,  but  the  degree  of  skepticism  and  re- 
sistance which  existed  in  allowing  women  to  have  an  equal  oppor- 
tunity to  compete  even  in  targeted  programs  that  said  when  busi- 
ness owners  had  goals. 

A  prevailing  assumption  appeared  to  be  that  the  majority  of 
women-owned  businesses  are  not  legitimate.  At  first  I  thought  that 
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they  were  just  talking  about  husbands  in  this  sense,  and  I  would 
say,  well,  that  excludes  the  50  percent  of  us  who  are  not  married. 
But,  no;  we  could  have  fathers,  brothers,  sons,  and  lovers.  So,  the 
issue  is  that  until  the  front  issue  is  dealt  with,  we  will  be  locked 
out  of  the  procurement  market. 

The  second  assumption  was  that  women  business  owners  were 
not  technically  qualified  to  perform  the  work. 

The  last  assumption  was  that  we  were  not  in  the  goods  and  serv- 
ices that  the  governments  needed. 

I  think  if  you  have  heard  the  types  of  businesses  women  are  in 
today,  that  assumption  is  a  myth.  The  Government  buys  every- 
thing from  pencils  to  planes,  and  we  do  not  just  make  pencils;  we 
also  make  planes  now. 

In  some  cases,  it  was  even  stated  when  there  was  a  program  that 
included  women  with  minorities,  that  there  was  less  active  out- 
reach and  assistance  to  women  than  for  minorities  because  of  the 
belief  that  n*   orities  needed  programs  more  than  women. 

We  do  not,  as  vvomen,  want  to  get  into  a  "who  needs  anything 
most.,,  We  think  that  this  10  an  economic  development  issue;  that 
there  is  talent  out  there  that  is  noi  being  utilized.  But  what  we  do 
not  want  to  have  is  for  people  to  pit  us  together  against  each  other 
so  that  all  we  both  do  is  lose. 

In  general,  it  appeared  that  as  much  time  was  spent  in  certifying 
women  out  of  programs  than  in  trying  to  find  qualified  women  to 
get  into  programs.  I  do  not  believe  this  is  much  different  thar  it  is 
at  the  Federal  level  as  well.  Certainly,  little  or  no  attention  was 
given  to  programmatic  responses  of  how  you  solve  problems  of 
bonding,  how  you  work  with  cash-flow  problems  and  slow  payment, 
how  you  teach  people  to  be  involved  in  the  bid  process,  and  how 
you  can  outreach  and  educate  people  so  they  can  have  access  to  the 
considerable  amount  of  contracting  that  is  done  at  the  Federal, 
State,  and  city  level. 

Certainly,  two  of  the  key  issues  that  appeared  and  places  that  I 
do  believe  there  it  serious  need  for  Federal  guidance  is  the  need  to 
deal  with  this  question  of  community  property  laws  in  States,  and 
also  one  that  I  had  never  heard  of  before  until  I  took  to  the  field 
interviewing,  which  is  the  impact  of  commingled  family  funds  on 
ownership  of  a  business. 

In  some  places,  a  woman  who  owns  100  percent  of  her  business 
and  operates  it  daily  could  not  be  certified  as  a  legitimate  WBE  be- 
cause she  had  not  put  her  own  money,  sole  money  in  to  buy  the 
assets  of  the  company. 

I  would  point  out  that  the  majority  of  American  families  com- 
mingle their  incomes  and  certainly  have  joint  checking  accounts, 
and  it  is  difficult  at  best  to  distinguish  who  owns  what  in  American 
families. 

Such  strict  interpretations  severely  limit  the  ability  of  married 
women  in  the  United  States  to  participate  in  the  procurement 
system,  and  the  intent  was  not  to  keep  out  women  who  live  or  are 
married  to  men,  but  to  keep  out  fronts  who  were  not  legitimate 
businesses.  I  think  that  we  have  taken  this  front  iso,ie  to  a  degree, 
quite  frankly,  that  is  sometimes  ridiculous. 

Yet,  procurement  programs  can  work  with  a  proper  commitment. 
Cleveland's  program,  which  was  an  FBE  program  and  not  mixed 
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with  minorities,  did  an  outstanding  job.  They  set  a  goal  for  $3  mil- 
lion for  1986  They  exceeded  that  goal  for  $5.5  million  with  not  too 
much  difficulty.  This  was  totally  different  than  the  story  I  got  from 
people  who  were  saying  how  difficult  it  w*s  to  meet  women  busi- 
ness owner  goals,  usually  which  are  set  at  the  2-percent  level,  not 
the  16  percent  that  women  

Chairman  LaFalce.  Ms.  Taylor,  what  laws  are  we  talking  about 
that  women  business  owners  could  be  fronts  for?  What  are  the  laws 
that  would  be  operative? 

There  is  no  Federal  law,  to  my  knowledge,  is  there? 

Ms,  Taylop.  There  is  a  Federal  definition  to  use  to  determine  le- 
gitimate women  business  owners,  and  that  definition  is  51  percent- 
ownership,  and  owned  and  operated  by  women 

Chairman  LaFalce.  For  what  purpose?  I  mean  for  what  pro- 
gram !  r 

Ms.  Taylor  For  procurement  programs  and  procurement  soals. 
That  is  to  make  sure  that  there  is,  I  will  call  it  a  "legitimate  chief 
executive  ofi;cer  operating  the  business. 

The  issue  chat  has  come  about  is  how  the  regulations  are  inter- 
preted in  terms  of  looking  at  ownership  and  koking  at  control  and 
management.  In  some  cases,  if  you  own  a  painting  contracting  firm 
that  paints  bridges  or  something  like  that,  there  is  the  question  of 
have  you  ever  painted  a  bridge  in  terms  of  the  operating  and  con- 
trol issue,  and  then  the  control  of  assets  is  the  issue  on  who  funded 
the  actual  capital  to  start  the  business  that  irakes  the  51-percent 
ownership. 

But  what  we  are  talking  about  is  the  51-percent  ownership  is  for 
the  tew  percentage  of  women  who  do  not  own  100  percent,  and 
many  women  own  100  percent  of  their  companies. 

As  I  was  saying,  there  are  programs  that  do  work.  I  pointed  to 
Cleveland  s  as  an  example  of  one  that  works.  We  found  a  need  for 
more  recognition  of  the  importance  of  the  women  busin  >s  owner's 
contribution  to  the  economy. 

The  latest  data  we  had  was  1982,  which  only  looked  at  sole  pro- 
prietorships and  which  indicated  that  women  owned  businesses 
generated  $98.3  billion  revenues. 

Today,  the  level  is  probably  closer  to  $100  billion,  and  if  we  take 
the  impact  of  what  that  dollar  does  in  the  local  economy,  we  esti- 

2Sln  Jna i  the  actual  contribution  of  women-owned  firms  equals 
J^5U  billion  a  year  in  national  income. 

Of  the  $250  billion,  if  -  >u  use  the  ratios  that  normally  go  for 
Federal  and  State  taxes,  a.,  ut  $37  billion  is  paid  to  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury in  Federal  taxes,  and  an  estimated  $13  billion  to  local  and 
otate  governments. 

With  that  kind  of  economic  implication  at  hand,  and  these  are 
not  counting  corporations.  These  are  just  counting  sole  proprietor- 
ships. My  question  to  the  committee  is,  is  it  not  a  good  investment 
to  spend  some  of  that  money  that  we  are  ourselves  generating  in 
the  types  of  programs  that  are  needed  to  help  us  move  up  the  en- 
trepreneurial curve  into  bigger  and  larger  businesses? 

I  think  I  would  like  to  close  with  saying  that  the  question  at 
hand  here  is  not  a  question  of  funding  programs,  but  really  making 
an  investment.  If  we  could  look  at  the  funds  that  are  utilized  to 
stimulate  women  business  ownership  as  an  investment  in  a  capital 
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resource  of  this  country,  which  happens  to  be  female,  and  look  at 
the  return  on  investment,  I  think  you  would  find  it  is  good  busi- 
ness for  the  country,  and  I  think  that  the  time  has  come  that  some- 
body looks  at  it  as  a  business  issue. 
Thank  you. 

[Ms.  Taylors  statement  may  be  found  in  the  appendix.] 

Chairman  LaFalce.  Thank  you  very  much,  Ms.  Taylor,  and  I 
thank  all  the  panelists  for  their  fine  contribution.  I  am  only  going 
to  ask  a  few  questions.  Unfortunately,  the  Banking  Committee  is 
having  a  meeting  right  now,  and  we  are  considering  changes,  and  I 
really  should  be  there,  too. 

Ms.  Taylor,  you  gave,  primarily,  a  synopsis  of  the  report  that  you 
prepared  for  the  EDA.  When  will  that  be  issued? 

?>!s.  Taylor.  The  fact  sheet  is  available,  and  the  report  will  be 
available  next  week. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  Next  week. 

Ms.  Taylor.  The  entire  report,  which  is  a  directory  of  programs. 
Chairman  LaFalce.  This  is  a  bit  of  a  preview  then  of  that  report. 
Ms.  Taylor.  Right. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  Fine.  But  most  of  your  testimony  dealt  with 
that,  and  I  was  very  interested  in  it.  But  if  you  would  go  back  ,o 
yomr  position  as  director  of  the  task  force  on — what  was  the  title  of 
it,  Women  Business  Owners? 

Ms.  Taylor.  Right. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  Or  Women  in  Business?  What  was  it? 

Ms.  Taylor.  Women  Business  Owners,  President's  Interagency 
Task  Force  on  Women  Business  Owners. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  Right.  And  look  at  the  national  policy  for 
women  business  owners,  would  you  have  any  assessment  right  now 
of  where  we  have  fulfilled  the  promise,  fulfilled  the  charge,  or 
where  we  have  been  most  grievous  in  not  fulfilling  the  promise  and 
the  charge? 

Ms.  Taylor.  I  would  say  that,  if  anything,  it  is  a  broken  promise; 
that  there  has  been  surface  effort.  The  original  funding  at  the  SBA 
and  the  position  of  the  Women  Business  Ownership  Office  was  at  a 
much  higher  funded  level,  and  a  much  higher  programmatic  level 
than  it  currently  is. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  At  one  time  there  was  a  set-aside  of  a  cer- 
tain dollar  amount  of  guaranteed  loans  for  women  business  owners. 

Ms.  Taylor.  No;  that  program  was  done  away  with.  It  was  a 
miniloan  program  that  would  allow  the  lower  amounts  of  money 
that  went  in  without  collateral.  If  I  can  run  through  the  areas  in 
the  recommendations. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  Sure. 

Ms.  Taylor.  In  the  area  of  data  assessment,  we  called  for  serious 
data  collection  on  the  subject  of  women  business  owners  that  would 
correct  for  the  undercounting  of  our  effort  ir  the  economy,  because 
it  is  limited  to  sole  proprietorships.  That  has  not  seriously  been 
dealt  with  in  terms  of  it. 

The  question  of  seriously  collecting  and  monitoring  goals  and 
performances  of  Federal  agencies,  I  believe,  has  not  been  done  in  a 
way  that  is  affirmative-action  oriented  rather  than  just  data  collec- 
tion. 
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The  Interagency  Committee  on  Women  Business  Owners  did  not 
meet  for  a  long  period  of  time,  and  you  can  question  them  on  the 
number  of  reports  that  they  have  done.  I  believe  that  they  were  re- 
quired to  report  to  the  President  every  year. 

This  is  off  the  top  of  my  head.  I  have  not  made  a  study  of  this. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  Surely. 

Ms  Taylor.  And  off  the  bott  ,m  of  my  heart  as  well,  as  you  can 
see.  We  directed  the  Women's  Bureau  of  Labor  to  be  a  clearing- 
house. We  made  recommendations  in  the  area  of  education,  so  that 
little  girls  in  America  could  grow  up  knowing  that  this  was  a 
viable  career,  and  that  we  would  not  have  these  problems  later. 

We  made  specific  recommendations  in  management  training  and 
technical  assistance,  and  some  rather  formidable  ones  in  credit  and 
capita  formation.  Let  us  just  say  that  nothing  in  the  credit  and 
capital  formation  has  happened  at  all.  It  has  only  been  under  the 
direction  of  Congress  in  trying  to  get  this  legislation  passed  that  we 
have  begun  to  get  some  movement  in  the  area  of  capital 

Under  marketing  and  procurement,  which  I  know  is  the  area 
that  you  are  most  interested  in  today,  if  you  look  closely  at  tLe  sta- 
tistics that  come  out  on  not  the  dollar  volume  of  contracting  as  it 
has  grown  but  the  population  of  women  business  owners  has 
pown,  you  will  notice  that  the  proportion  grew  heavily  after  the 
task  force  put  in  the  Executive  order  and  then  it  decreased. 

1  think  that  is  an  indication  that  monitoring  and  persuasion  if 
we  can  say,  has  not  come  on,  and  certainly  no  creative  programs 

vo  that  can  help  women  Set  into  this. 

We  are  10  years  later,  and  I  want  to  point  out  that.  Many  of 
these  recommendations  may  not  be  relevant  today.  What  we  are 
looking  for  is  a  new  look  at  creative  and  innovative  solutions,  so 
that  we  can  move  forward  and  move  women  into  the  economic 
mainstream. 

i  Ji  thi"*Vthat  ^  is  time,  as  Ms.  Rudd  pointed  out,  for  a  new  serious 
look  at  the  ways  that  this  can  happen.  I  think  that  since  Congress, 
and  actually  this  committee,  led  to  the  first  task  force  on  women 
business  owners,  that  it  would  be  a  service  to  the  country  as  a 
whole,  and  to  the  women  business  ownership  community,  and.  cer- 
tainly, the  minority  business  ownership  community  if  it  could  im- 
plement more  thorough  thoughts  and  recommendations  that  we 
could  bring  forward  to  the  new  administration  in  January,  be  it 
Republican  or  Democratic. 

The  issue  is  an  important  issue  for  the  country,  and  the  reason 
that  we  have  come  to  Congress  with  it  is  just  because  of  that,  that 
there  has  been  no  action  at  the  Federal  level 

Chairman  LaFalce  Let  me  clarify  a  few  things.  There  was  a 
task  force  on  women  business  owners  in  1977  and  1978,  and  you  di- 
rected that. 

That  differs  from  the  interagency  task  force,  does  it  not"? 
Ms.  Taylor.  Right. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  What  was  the  difference  between  the  task 
m6  °2,women  Dusiness  owners  and  the  interagency  task  force? 
Ms.  Taylor.  The  task  force  on  women  business  owners  was  a 
study  commission  that  was  mandated  for  a  short  life  to  look  at  the 
barriers  and  to  come  up  with  recommendations,  and  we  went  out  of 
business  once  there  was  a  report. 
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Chairman  LaFalce.  Mandated  by  what? 

Ms.  Taylor.  By  the  President.  It  was  a  presidential  commission 
signed  into  law  or  whatever,  created  by  President  Carter. 
Chairman  LaFalce.  OK. 

Ms.  Taylor.  It  was  to  look  at  the  issue  of  why  there  were  so  few 
women  business  owners,  and  what  we  could  do  to  stimulate  the 
economic  resource,  and  to  identify  if  there  were  barriers,  which  we 
found  there  were,  and  to  identify  recommendations  to  overcome 
barriers.  If  you  remember  at  that  time,  we  had  a  woman  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  Juanita  Krepps.  It  was  Secretary  Kreeps*  suggestion. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  These  recommendations  that  you  are  refer- 
ring to  are  the  recommendations  of  that  task  force? 

Ms.  Taylor.  That  task  force. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  As  opposed  to  the  interagency  task  force. 

Ms.  Taylor.  The  presidential  task  force.  One  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  presidential  task  force  was  that  there  be  an  interagen- 
cy task  force  which  would  be  mandated  to  be  the  oversight  mecha- 
nism to  make  sure  that  the  agencies  carried  out  the  plan. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  Did  you  direct  the  interagency  task  force? 
Were  you  the  executive  director  of  it? 

Ms.  Taylor.  No;  I  am  purely  the  task  force. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  Fine,  good. 

The  presidential  task  force  as  opposed  to  the  interagency  led  to 
Executive  Order  12138,  which  has  been  repromulgated  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan,  and  that  created  a  so-called  national  policy  for 
women  business  owners. 

Ms.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  Now,  is  there  a  document  entitled  the  Na- 
tional Policy  for  Women  Business  Owners? 

Ms.  Taylor.  I  believe  that  is  usually  referred  to  as  the  Executive 
order. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  The  Executive  order  and  the  national  policy 
are  one  and  the  same  document? 

Ms.  Taylor.  I  believe  so.  You  could  ask  whether  SBA  has  a  na- 
tional policy  written.  But  the  Executive  order  instructed  the  agen- 
cies to  do  certain  things. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  Did  the  Executive  order  encompass  some  of 
the  recommendations  of  the  task  force,  and  in  a  certain  sense  su- 
persede the  task  force? 

Ms.  Tavlor.  Yes;  the  Executive  order  created  the  interagency 
committee  as  an  ongoing  operating  mechanism  to  make  sure  that 
the  recommendations  were  in  place.  It  set  goals  and  targets  for 
Federal  agencies. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  Is  this  interagency  task  force  charged  with 
the  responsibility  by  the  Executive  order  of  issuing  reports  periodi- 
cally? 

Ms.  Taylor.  I  believe  that  they  are  required  to  do  a  report  once 
a  year  to  the  President. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  Have  you  seen  any  reports,  or  have  there 
been  any  reports  recently  by  this  interagency  task  force? 

Ms.  Taylor.  I  believe  that  there  have  been  none  up  until  recent- 
ly. I  could  stand  corrected  by  SBA. 

[Pause.] 
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Chairman  LaFalce.  Only  one  has  come  to  our  attention  appar- 
ently, and  that  was  after  we  made  it  known  that  we  were  going  to 
have  these  hearings  That  was  a  quick  eight-page  report.  Apparent- 
ly, nothing  preceded  that  for  the  past  8  years.  Now  that  may  be 
inaccurate.  But  if  it  is  inaccurate,  the  burden  of  presenting  those 
reports  is  on  the  preparers  of  the  reports. 

I  am  curious.  If  I  were  to  contact  GAO  and  ask  GAO  to  render  a 
report  card,  what  would  be  the  basis  of  that  report  card?  Would  it 
be  recommendations  of  the  task  force,  or  would  it  be  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  Executive  order;  if  I  were  to  ask  GAO  to  make  a  study 

ij  uProgreSS  that  has  *)een  made  over  the  P381  decade,  what 
would  be  the  most  appropriate  yardstick  to  use  for  the  GAO  report 
card?  r 

Ms  Taylor.  Well,  I  do  think  that  these  recommendations  were 
well  thought  out  by  the  interagencies  10  years  ago,  some  of  them 
Chairman  LaFalce.  You  were  director. 

Ms  Taylor.  There  was  an  interagency  committee  of  Assistant 
Secretaries  who  actually  did  it,  who  came  up  with  the  recommen- 
dations. I  was  merely  staff  director. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  Who  was  on  this  task  force? 

Ms.  Taylor.  It  was  at  the  Assistant  Secretary  level  of  the  major 
^encies  that  impacted  on  women  business  owners.  I  am  not  sure 
that  I  can  remember  all  of  them,  but  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, HEW,  DOD. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  The  interagency  task  force  was  the  successor 
to  that  task  force. 
Ms.  Taylor.  Right. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  So,  it  is  almost  one  of  the  same 

Ms  Taylor.  Right.  So,  I  would  think  that  the  recommendations 
would  be  a  good  starting  point.  I  think  that  what  you  want  to 
query  on  carefully  is  was  the  program  ongoing.  What  we  are  talk- 
ing about  here  is  not  just  a  one-shot  conference,  but  a  philosophical 
commitment  to  the  issue,  and  how  you  ask  questions  in  that  way. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  We  are  going  to  take  a  look,  and  I  have  not 
done  it  yet,  at  the  Executive  Order  12138,  and  see  if  that  might  be 
a  good  yardstick.  If  that  is  the  national  policy,  let  us  see  if  GAO 
can  do  a  study  of  how  that  national  policy  has  been  implemented, 
but  we  will  take  a  look  at  it  and  make  a  comparison  to  see  what 
would  be  an  appropriate  yardstick. 

Ms.  Taylor.  Excellent. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  Representative  Hayes. 

Mr  Hayes  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  just  want  to  commend 
you  first  for  having  put  together  this  hearing  on  this  very,  very 
troublesome  problem  of  women  entering  into  business.  I  do  not  see 
too  many  of  them  listed  in  the  Fortune  500  publication.  Unless  we 
change  our  course,  that  will  not  happen. 

I  am  a  supporter  of  programs  to  assist  the  development  of 
women-owned  businesses.  I  am  conscious  of  your  time,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. The  testimony  that  1  have  heard  from  these  witnesses  has 
been  invaluable  to  me,  both  interesting  and  informative.  I,  too, 
have  a  .ime  problem.  I  have  to  leave.  You  know  how  we  pet 
jammed  with  commitments. 
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Chairman  LaFalce.  I  know  that  you  have  a  time  problem.  But  i. 
you  do  not  talk  about  the  10-percent  set-aside  and  surface  transpor- 
tation, you  are  not  going  to  be  happy. 

Mr.  Hayes.  I  have  to  talk  about  some  of  the  testimony  that  I 
have  heard  here.  There  have  been  some  troublesome  developments 
recently  in  relation  to  Federal  contract  and  policy.  Adding  to 
women  and  minorities  as  a  single  Federal  contracting  goal  has 
caused  considerable  trouble  in  the  Federal  highway  program. 

What  you  have  said  here  goes  beyond  this  Federal  highway  pro- 
gram. Particularly  as  it  relates  to  the  improvement  of  the  Federal 
highway  in  Chicago. 

I  would  like  to  know  what  are  your  views  on  the  probability  of 
separate  goals  for  Federal  procurement  for  women  and  minorities. 

I  noticed,  Ms.  Slater,  that  you  said  quite  candidly,  I  think,  if  I 
understand  it,  on  the  fourth  page  of  your  testimony,  I  think  in  the 
sixth  paragraph.  First  you  start  off  by  saying,  "Women  make  up 
the  majority  of  the  population.  Therefore,  women  should  not  be 
considered  a  minority  group."  But  then  you  go  on  in  the  next  para- 
graph and  say,  "Minorities  and  women  business  enterprises  should 
be  kept  as  separate  entities  with  separate  goals  to  be  outlined  in 
each  contract  and/or  a  statement  of  intent  for  each  agency's 
goals." 

Could  you  elaborate  on  that.  Because  in  this  situation  that  I  al- 
luded to  in  relation  to  Chicago,  aside  from  the  fact  that  women 
period  have  been  short,  we  find  out  that  white  women  have  been 
used  as  fronts  in  order  to  satisfy  the  minority  compliance  request. 
We  find  no  black  women  being  awarded  any  contracts  or  subcon- 
tracts or  anything  at  all. 

Do  you  think  that  this  would  change  with  your  suggestion? 

Ms.  Slater.  I  do.  I  think  that  would  give  everyone  a  fair  chance. 
Women  would  not  be  infringing  on  goals  set  for  minorities,  and 
women  would  also  have  their  slice  of  the  pie.  I  really  believe  that  if 
they  cannot  put  it  in  one  contract,  then  there  should  be  some  kind 
of  overall  agency  goal,  a  dollar  amount. 

If  there  is  going  to  be  $10  million  worth  of  contracts  given  out, 
then  a  certain  percentage  should  be  going  to  women  business 
owners,  and  a  certain  percentage  should  be  going  to  minority  busi- 
ness owners.  Separate,  not  thrown  into  the  same  pot. 

As  a  black  woman,  and  I  say  black  woman  because  nobody  ever 
calls  me  woman  black,  because  they  see  that  I  am  black  first.  So,  if 
it  came  down  to  a  choice,  if  a  majority  firm  had  to  use  someone,  if 
they  had  a  choice  between  a  woman  business  owner  and  a  black 
woman  business  owner,  they  would  take  the  white  woman  business 


owner. 


It  is  mere  fact.  It  is  just  the  way  that  it  is.  Until  that  changes, 
maybe  you  can  group  us  all  together.  But  as  long  as  it  is  not  going 
to  change.  It  is  just  like  if  I  came  into  an  office.  If  I  walked  into  an 
office,  the  receptionist  would  go  and  tell  her  boss  that  there  is  a 
black  woman  here  to  see  you.  If  another  woman  came  in,  there  is  a 
woman  here  to  see  you. 

This  is  a  fact,  and  this  is  how  people  think,  and  we  cannot 
change  how  people  think  right  now.  It  is  not  going  to  happen  in 
our  lifetime.  So,  I  really  believe  that  there  should  be  some  kind  of 
separate  goals  in  there,  instead  of  throwing  them  into  the  same  pot 
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and  pitting  them  against  each  other,  and  giving  legitimate  woman 
business  owners  a  chance  at  the  surface  transportation  money,  and 
legitimate  minority  business  owners  a  chance. 

I  have  done  a  lot  of  transportation  work.  I  would  say  that  about 
»5  percent  of  my  work  is  transportation  now,  because  of  all  of  the 
moneys  that  are  out  there.  I  do  a  lot  of  work  for  New  York  City 
Transit,  New  Jersey  Transit,  DOT  for  the  State.  I  had  no  problems, 
up  until  I  just  got  notification  that  DBE's  and  women  would  be 
considered  minorities  also  in  the  same  pot.  Before,  there  was 
always  a  separate  goal.  It  was  either  5  percent  for  women 

Mr.  Hayes.  In  the  RFP? 

Ms.  Slater.  Yes;  it  came  in  one  of  my  RFP's.  I  knew  this  to  be, 
but  they  put  it  on  the  front  page  of  the  RFP  from  the  MTA  last 
week.  They  clarified  it. 

Mr.  Hayes.  Ms.  Taylor,  you  mentioned,  too,  this  whole  problem. 

uo  you  share  the  opinions  that  have  been  expressed? 

Ms.  Taylor.  This  is  my  personal  opinion.  I  do  not  know  the  opin- 
ion of  them  on  this,  but  yes;  I  do.  I  believe  that  separate  tracks 
create  better  programs.  I  think  that  there  is  no  question  that  there 
is  racism  in  the  country.  In  what  we  are  highlighting  here,  there  is 
also  sexism.  And  that  they  are  different  things,  and  need  different 
mechanisms  to  accomplish  goals. 

Mr.  Hayes  Have  you  got  any  suggestions  that  might  be  helpful 
for  us  to  rectify  such  things? 

Ms.  Taylor  I  feel,  as  Ms.  Slater  said,  the  idea  of  separate  goals. 
1  also  feel  that  there  needs  to  be  separate  track  advocates,  because 
J.  do  not  believe  that  minorities  know  how  to  outreach  to  women 
business  owners.  Not  because  they  do  not  want  to,  but  we  are  in 
different  segments  of  the  population.  I  think  that  there  has  to  be 
serious  monitoring  of  it. 

Mr.  Hayes.  How  many  employees  do  you  have7 

Ms.  Slater.  Twenty  altogether. 

Mr.  Hayes.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Ms  Slater.  Which  is  considered  a  medium-sized  engineering  ar- 
chitectural firm. 

Mr.  Hayes.  I  notice  that  you  talk  about  the  separation,  that  a 
regular  list  of  engineers  and  architects  are  placed  on  a  minority 
list,  and  that  is  tantamount  to  a  black  list. 

Is  that  what  you  are  saying? 

Ms.  Slater.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hayes.  All  right. 

Ms.  Slater.  It  is  a  good  pun,  but  it  is  not  fun. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  Ms.  Slater,  let  me  ask  you  a  question 

How  do  vou  feel  about  that  Federal  law  that  came  about  through 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  under  the  Small  Business  Commit- 
tee jurisdiction  that  imposes  a  limit  of,  I  believe,  $85,000  on  the 
amount  of  architect  and  engineering  contracts  that  can  be  set  aside 
tor  small  business.  It  is  right  now  the  only  operative  law  that 
limits  by  dollar  amount  the  contracts  that  can  be  set  aside  for 
small  businesses. 

Ms.  Slater.  I  think  that  I  touched  on  that  also  in  my  testimony 
I  do  not  like  it  at  all.  My  father  started  this  firm  back  in  1969  I 
can  tell  you  who  the  black  engineers  and  architects  are  in  New 
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York.  I  can  just  name  them.  There  are  not  that  many,  that  sur- 
vived any  of  this. 

Some  of  them  have  built  up.  The  one  firm  comes  to  mind,  E.W. 
Finley.  He  was  a  very  progressive  man.  This  man  went  walking  all 
over  the  country.  He  has  built  up  his  firm  to  a  very  large  size,  and 
he  is  doing  a  lot  of  work  down  in  Atlanta.  He  has  an  office  here  in 
Washington,  and  one  in  Boston.  He  was  doing  a  lot  of  good  work, 
and  he  was  doing  work  as  part  of  the  minority  set-aside. 

Now,  when  they  put  this  dollar  value  on  him,  he  had  to  cut  his 
staff,  and  he  lost  a  lot  of  work.  They  were  pulled  out.  They  do  not 
need  him  anymore.  He  had  to  cut  his  staff. 

Like  I  said,  minorities  hire  minorities.  Of  my  20  people,  they  are 
all  minorities.  Whether  they  be  Indians,  or  Chinese  and  other 
Asians,  black,  or  Hispanics.  This  is  what  makes  up  my  firm.  I  had 
one  Caucasian  engineer,  who  did  not  come  with  us  when  we  moved, 
because  he  is  in  a  wheelchair.  I  guess  that  in  some  sense  that  you 
could  say  that  he  is  a  minority.  Nobody  wanted  him  either.  This  is 
who  we  hire. 

Back  to  your  question  about  things,  I  see  another  firm,  Leroy 
Calender.  He  moved  up  very  well  and  had  a  nice-sized  firm  going 
for  him.  He  has  cut  his  staff  by  30  percent,  because  of  the  dollar 
amount  put  on  the  work.  Just  like  myself.  I  am  now  getting  a  lot  of 
transportation  work,  because  it  is  sought  after. 

I  would  like  to  make  another  point.  One  of  the  reasons  that  I 
started  Hill-Slater  as  a  paraprofessional  firm  was  because  of  the 
outrageous  cost  of  liability  insurance.  I  think  I  mentioned  that  as  a 
subcontractor  that  I  have  to  carry  the  same  amount  of  insurance 
as  my  prime  does,  but  I  am  not  treated  the  same. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  All  right.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Do  you  have  any  further  questions.  Congressman  Hayes? 

Mr.  Hayes.  Do  you  have  trouble  getting  liability  insurance  and 
bonding? 

Ms.  Slater.  No;  we  do  not  bond  in  my  business. 
Mr.  Hayes.  You  do  not  have  a  bond. 

Ms.  Slater.  We  have  never  had  a  claim  in  almost  20  years  of  op- 
erating the  business.  It  just  went  up,  because  it  went  up,  and  we 
were  caught  in  there. 

Mr.  Hayes.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  I  aFalce.  Well,  thank  you. 

I  want  to  thank  all  of  the  witnesses.  We  will  be  having  further 
hearings  on  the  entire  subject  of  the  problems  and  the  potential  of 
women  business  owners  in  future  weeks.  I  thank  you  very,  very 
much. 

[Whereupon,  at  11:15  a.m.,  the  committee  was  adjourned,  subject 
to  the  call  of  the  Chair.] 
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NEW  ECONOMIC  REALITIES:  THE  ROLE  OF 
WOMEN  ENTREPRENEURS 


TUESDAY,  MAY  10,  1988 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Small  Business, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  10  a.m.,  in  room  235'9- 
A,  Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  John  J.  LaFalce  (chair- 
man of  the  committee)  presiding. 

Present:  Chairman  LaFalce;  Representatives  Hayes,  Bilbrajy, 
Lancaster,  Martinez,  Hiler,  Slaughter,  and  Meyers.  i 

Chairman  LaFalce.  The  Small  Business  Committee  will  come  ito 
order.  i 

Our  hearing  this  morning  is  the  third  in  a  series  of  hearings  (in 
the  special  problems  facing  women  business  owners. 

The  desire  to  seek  economic  independence  by  starting  one's  own 
business  is  not  limited  by  gender.  The  ability  to  achieve  this  goal, 
however,  is  often  dependent  upon  factors  unrelated  to  entrepre- 
neurial skill. 

Equality  of  access  to  business  credit  is  vital  for  business  forma- 
tion and  development,  and  in  spite  of  advances  in  achieving  equali- 
ty of  opportunity,  women  still  face  subtle  discrimination  in  credit 
transactions  for  subjective  reasons  unrelated  to  creditworthiness. 

The  Equal  Credit  Opportunity  Act  of  1974  prohibits  discrimina- 
tion in  credit  transactions  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  national 
origin,  sex,  marital  status,  or  age.  While  we  have  achieved  moder- 
ate success  in  providing  equal  access  to  consumer  credit,  women 
business  owners  insist  that  a  business  exemption  from  key  provi- 
sions of  the  ECOA  for  business  and  commercial  credit  has  created 
a  climate  in  which  discrimination  is  likely  to  occur. 

Access  to  capital  has  often  been  cited  as  one  of  the  two  most 
vexing  problems  of  women-owned  small  businesses.  The  second  is 
management  and  technical  training.  Many  such  businesses  remain 
dangerously  undercapitalized.  Our  hearing  today  will  examine  this 
issue  as  we  seek  to  remove  barriers  to  the  achievement  of  commer- 
cial success  for  women  and  for  all  sectors  of  the  small  business 
community. 

Our  witnesses  today  include  two  small  business  owners  whose 
stories  will  illustrate  the  particular  problems  women  face  in  seek- 
ing business  loans.  We  will  also  hear  from  Ms.  Barbara  Gentry  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  for  the  State  of  Michigan,  and  from 
Representative  Lindy  Boggs,  who  is  well  known  and  respected  for 
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her  tireless  efforts  on  behalf  of  women  who  seek  the  American 
Dream. 

Are  there  any  statements  the  other  members  have? 

Mr.  Bilbray.  I  have  one  I  would  like  to  submit  for  the  record. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  So  ordered. 

[Mr.  Bilbray's  opening  statement  may  be  found  in  the  appendix.] 
Chairman  LaFalce.  I  have  a  statement  from  Senator  Carl  Levin, 

who  would  have  liked  to  testify,  but  cannot.  He  asked  that  we 

submit  his  statement  in  the  record.  Without  objection,  so  ordered. 
[Senator  Levin's  statement  may  be  found  in  the  appendix.] 
Chairman  LaFalce.  Before  we  call  the  entire  panel,  I  thought  it 

would  be  appropriate  to  have  as  our  lead-off  witness,  Congresswom- 

an  Lindy  Boggs  of  Louisiana. 
Lindy,  I  assume  you  would  like  to  testify  and  then  go  to  your 

other  business,  as  opposed  to  remaining  with  the  other  members  of 

the  panel. 

TESTIMONY  OF  HON.  LINDY  (MRS.  HALE)  BOGGS,  A  REPRESENT- 
ATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  LOUISIANA 

Mrs.  Boggs.  I  am  happy  to  testify  as  you  wish.  I  am  grateful  to 
you  and  all  the  members  of  the  panel  for  allowing  us  to  have  this 
hearing  today.  It  is  an  extraordinarily  important  hearing. 

Not  only  am  I  here  to  express  my  personal  appreciation,  but  also 
that  of  the  Congressional  Caucus  for  Women's  Issues,  for  your  lead- 
ership in  holding  this  series  of  hearings  to  focus  on  the  problems, 
successes,  and  prospects  of  women  who  are,  or  who  seek  to  become, 
entrepreneurs. 

As  you  well  know,  entrepreneurial  enterprise  has  long  been 
much  admired  in  our  society  and  has  represented  a  key  component 
of  our  Nation's  economic  vitality. 

The  burgeoning  entrepreneurship  of  women  represents  an  impor- 
tant national  resource.  I  commend  the  members  of  the  committee 
for  t#our  recognition  of  this  source  of  new  dynamism  and  for  your 
commitment  to  examining  ways  in  which  Government  can  con- 
structively assist  women  entrepreneurs  and  remove  impediments 
to  their  success. 

Problems  with  equal  access  to  business  or  commercial  credit 
have  been  identified  as  a  key  area  of  concern  by  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Women  Business  Owners,  other  organizations  concerned 
with  women  in  business,  and  individual  women  business  owners. 

It  is  a  distinct  honor  for  me  to  address  that  subject  today  and  to 
speak  in  support  of  legislation  introduced  by  Chairman  LaFalce 
which  is  designed  to  clarify  the  application  of  the  Equal  Credit  Op- 
portunity Act  to  commercial  transactions.  I  have  been  pleased  to 
work  with  and  support  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  legislative 
effort. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  You  have  done  more  than  support  me  in 
that  effort.  You  have  led  me  in  that  effort,  Mrs.  Boggs. 

Mrs.  Boggs.  The  Congressional  Caucus  for  Women's  Issues  has 
included  the  bill,  H.R.  1897,  in  the  Economic  Equity  Act,  a  package 
of  legislation  which  constitutes  the  Caucus'  legislative  focus. 

You  will  be  hearing,  this  morning,  from  others  who  will  shed 
considerable  light  on  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  continuing  prob- 
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lem  of  discrimination  against  women  in  commercial  credit  transac- 
tions. Because  we  lack  reliable  statistical  information  about  credit 
problems  of  women,  it  has  been  difficult  to  document  the  extent  of 
the  problem. 

Evidence  has  been  largely  anecdotal,  but  we  have  some  statisti- 
cal evidence,  especially  that  obtained  by  the  National  Association 
of  Women  Business  Owners  when  they  conducted  a  survey  of  their 
membership  in  1985,  which  indicated  that  two  out  of  five  respond- 
ents felt  that  they  had  been  the  victim  of  discrimination  when  ap- 
plying for  commercial  credit. 

Three  out  of  four  women  who  responded  had  applied  for  some 
form  of  credit  within  the  past  5  years,  and  one  of  every  three  was 
denied  credit.  The  SBA  sponsored  a  study  of  women  entrepreneurs, 
but,  unfortunately,  it  focused  on  well-established  businesses  and  ig- 
nored the  important  area  of  concern:  Credit  problems  of  young 
businesses  and  would-be  entrepreneurs. 

Difficulties  in  credit  access  for  women  in  those  categories  were 
found  and  studied  by  the  SBA's  Task  Force  on  Women's  Business 
Enterprise  in  1978  and  1979  and  published  in  an  important  volume 
entitled:  The  Bottom  Line:  Unequal  Enterprise  in  America" 

.u^r'TCLhairman'  1  have  10  tel1  you  and  other  members  of  the  panel 
that  I  have  some  strict  notes  from  my  staff  saying  I  can't  give 
away  these  copies,  because  they  are  the  only  ones  we  have.  But  it 
was  this  important  document  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  an 
autonomous  Office  of  Women's  Business  Enterprise  within  SBA 
and  to  the  establishment  of  a  miniloan  program,  among  other  ini- 
tiatives, specifically  in  response  to  access-to-credit  problems. 
iGQih°^L  initif?tives  have  been  almost  entirely  eliminated  since 
1981.  The  majority  of  women-owned  businesses  tend  to  be  service 
based  and  lacking  sufficient  collateral  to  secure  a  loan.  Our  econo- 
my become  more  service  based  and  lenders  have  had  to  adjust. 
Yet,  individual  savings  are  the  major  source  of  capital  for  women 
entrepreneurs  and  joint  savings  of  husband  and  wife  rank  second, 
according  to  the  Women's  Eauity  Action  League. 

The  Census  Bureau  finally  issued  1982  data  on  women-owned 
businesses  in  1986  after  considerable  pushing  by  many  of  us  who 
were  concerned  that  we  had  only  data  from  the  1977  Economic 
Census  to  rely  on.  So,  you  see,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  get  accurate, 
up-to-date  information  about  the  status  of  women  in  our  economy. 

The  evidence  we  do  have  indicates  that,  14  years  after  passage  of 
the  Equal  Credit  Opportunity  Act,  there  has  been  considerable  im- 
provement with  respect  to  consumer  credit,  but  problems  continue 
to  crop  up  with  respect  to  commercial  credit. 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  panel,  I  was  a  member  of  the 
Financial  Institution  Subcommittee  that  helped  to  write  the  Equal 
Credit  Opportunity  Act  in  1974,  and  I  can  assure  you  there  was  no 
difference  in  our  minds  or  in  the  congressional  intent,  the  legisla- 
tive intent,  between  consumer  credit  and  commercial  credit. 

Kev  aspects  of  the  problem,  other  than  outright  denial  of  credit, 
are  the  discouragement  of  applicants  before  they  even  file  a  formal 
application,  and  the  granting  of  credit  on  less  favorable  terms  than 
might  be  expected  and  appropriate. 

The  very  informality  of  the  discussion  and  negotiation  process 
that  is  an  accepted  and  important  part  of  busings  credit  transac- 
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tions  offers  particular  opportunity  for  discouraging  applicants  and 
for  leading  them  to  actually  request  less  favorable  terms  in  the 
formal  application. 

In  business  transactions,  he  filing  of  a  formal  application  is 
often  the  culmination  of  the  process  as  opposed  to  consumer  trans- 
actions where  the  filing  of  a  formal  application  tends  to  take  place 
at  the  outset.  Therefore,  the  nature  of  the  discrimination  problem 
with  commercial  credit  is  more  subtle  and  difficult  to  pinpoint. 

The  Equal  Credit  Opportunity  Act  of  1974  prohibits  discrimina- 
tion in  both  consumer  and  commercial  transactions.  An  amend- 
ment to  the  act  in  1976  gave  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  flexibility 
in  drawing  up  the  regulations  and,  as  a  result,  the  implementing 
regulation,  regulation  B,  now  reflects  a  distinction  between  com- 
mercial and  consumer  credit,  based  on  the  differing  nature  of  the 
types  of  transactions. 

Commercial  credit  transactions  are  specifically  exempted  from 
provisions  of  the  act  relating  to:  One,  notification  of  adverse  action 
regarding  a  loan  application,  including  a  written  statement;  two, 
retention  of  records  requirements;  and,  three,  information  concern- 
ing marital  status. 

At  the  time  the  Federal  Reserve  initially  crafted  these  regula- 
tions, it  is  understandable  that  these  exemptions  for  commercial 
credit  were  deemed  appropriate  in  recognition  of  the  greater 
amount  of  negotiation  and  subjective  judgment  typically  associated 
with  commercial  transactions.  I  am  confident  there  was  no  intent 
to  make  it  easier  to  discriminate. 

But  there  is  ample  evidence  of  continuing  discrimination  and  of 
a  view  on  the  part  of  many  lenders  that  the  ECOA  doesn't  really 
apply  to  commercial  credit. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  legislation  that  you  and  I  intro- 
duced would  remove  those  exemptions  for  commercial  credit.  The 
bill  does  provide  for  the  possibility  of  legitimate  exceptions  which 
could  be  approved  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  through  an  ad- 
ministrative hearing  process. 

When  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  acted  to  change  some  aspects  of 
regulation  B,  about  2  years  ago,  it  chose  not  to  alter  the  portion 
pertaining  to  business  credit  because  of  insufficient  evidence  of 
need. 

While  the  Board  acknowledges  that  continuing  discrimination 
does  exist,  as  indicated  by  the  testimony  of  Governor  Martha  Seger 
before  the  House  Banking  Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Consumer 
Affairs  and  Coinage  in  August  1986,  it  maintains  that  the  problem 
is  primarily  one  of  education  of  bank  officers,  minorities,  and 
women  to  the  rights  already  guaranteed  by  the  act. 

In  an  effort  to  assist  in  the  education  of  these  groups,  the  Feder- 
al Reserve  Board  has  produced  an  excellent  pamphlet.  Those  of  us 
involved  in  efforts  to  rectify  the  problems  are  very  appreciative  of 
the  Fed's  responsiveness  to  the  concerns  raised,  but  we  question 
how  successfully  the  pamphlet  can  be  distributed  to  all  lenders  and 
applicants,  and  whether  or  not  it  would  be  read. 

If  recordkeeping  and  written  notice  of  denial  were  required,  it 
would,  at  the  very  least,  ensure  that  both  bank  officers  ar  d  appli- 
cants are  aware  of  their  guaranteed  rights. 
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Clearly,  women-owned  businesses  already  form  an  important 
component  of  the  business  sector.  To  assure  that  these  promising 
contributors  to  our  national  economic  vitality  can  prosper,  it  is 
critical  that  we  heed  the  signs  of  continuing  discrimination  in  their 
access  to  credit  and  act  to  remove  impediments  to  their  success. 

Thank  you  allowing  me  the  opportunity  to  share  t'xpse  observa- 
tions with  you  as  a  part  of  your  hearings  on  women  entrepreneurs. 
I  congratulate  you  and  thank  you  for  holding  the  hearings,  and  for 
the  heavy  attendance  we  have  among  the  committee  members  this 
morning. 

Chairman  i  -.Falce.  Thank  you  very  muci.,  Lindy.  I  think  the  at- 
tendance here  is  testimony  to  the  affection  and  respect  in  which  we 
all  hold  you,  in  addition  to  the  interest  that  the  members  obviously 
have  in  the  issue. 

Since  the  introduction  of  our  bill,  we  have  heard  from  some  indi- 
viduals or  organizations  who  oppose  it,  for  onp  reason  or  another, 
the  National  Commercial  Financial  Associatj  for  example,  and 
the  National  Association  ot  Credit  Managers. 

I  think  the  time  has  come  for  us  cO  do  two  things:  To  sit  down 
with  Mr.  Annunzio  and  try  to  get  hearings  on  this  bill  in  this  Con- 
gress before  his  subcommittee,  and  then  to  see  ir  we  can  work  with 
these  groups  who  oppose  it  to  see  if  we  can  amend  it  without  weak- 
ening it  to  accommodate  their  concerns  in  return  for  their  support. 

Now,  of  course,  if  there  would  not  be  some  quid  pro  quo,  some 
support  to  accommodate  their  concerns,  our  disposition  to  accom- 
modate those  concerns  might  not  be  as  great. 

Would  that  generally  be  your  disposition? 

Mrs.  Boggs.  It  certainly  would  be.  I  think  you  have  to  recognize 
that  some  of  the  groups  that  are  in  doubt  about  the  bill  or  opposing 
the  bill,  have  very  little  outright  experience  with  the  kinds  of 
credit  that  we  are  really  talking  about. 

If  I  may  say  so,  when  we  first  started  the  Equal  Credit  Opportu- 
nity Act  for  all  credit,  including  consumer  credit,  we  had  great  op- 
position from  many  of  the  groups.  Of  course,  that  was  finally  over- 
come. I  remember  the  testimony  of  the  immediate  past  president  of 
the  American  Banking  Association,  who  came  to  testify  in  favor  of 
the  bill.  But  he  was  immediate  past  president  when  he  did  so. 

When  the  bill  was  completed,  the  legislative  history  of  it  is  such 
that  different  persons,  the  minority  interests,  the  interest  of  the 
aging,  and  so  on,  were  all  reflected  in  suggestions  to  the  Federal 
reserve  Board  for  regulations. 

When  the  first  regulations  were—or  the  preliminary  regulations 
were  published,  all  of  them  were  very  pleased  that  their  feelings 
and  their  experiences  had  been  included.  Of  coui/e,  when  the  com- 
ments began  to  come  in  and  the  people  who  had  to,  in  practicality, 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  act,  you  began  to  get  some  negative 
comments  and  some  suggestions  for  change. 

When  those  changes  were  reflected  in  the  permanent  regula- 
tions, the  women's  organizations,  the  minority  organizations,  and 
others  really  thought  that  they  had  been  ta'  en  in.  They  had  failed 
to  comment  on  how  wonderful  the  proposed  regulations  were,  you 
see. 

We,  the  women  Members  of  Congress,  which  included  several  mi- 
nority women,  asked  the  Federal  Reserve  Chairman— Arthur 
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Burns  at  the  time— to  corne  to  meet  with  the  leaders  of  these 
women  and  minority  organizations,  which  they  did.  So,  there  has 
been  difficulty  in  the  interpretation  all  along. 

I  think  we  have  been  able  to  meet  all  along  the  requirements  of 
the  people  who  feel  that  they  are  still  discriminated  against  and 
are  still  having  trouble,  and  the  requirements  of  the  groups  that 
are  charged  with  the  application  of  the  regulations.  So,  I  think 
there  is  no  reason  to  assume  that  we  cannot  satisfy  those  needs  in 
this  instance  as  well. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  Good. 

Well,  I  look  forward  to  working  with  you  more  closely.  I  would 
like  to  do  something  in  the  next  month. 
Mrs.  Boggs.  Thank  }  ou. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  Do  other  members  of  the  committee  have 
questions  or  comments  they  would  like  to  make? 

Mr.  Hayes.  I  would  just  like  to  commend  my  colleague  for 
having  introduced  this  much-needed  piece  of  legislation.  I  want  to 
let  you  know  I  fully  support  it.  There  is  no  question  about  the  diffi- 
culty that  women  entrepreneurs  have  in  trying  to  seek  social  fi- 
nance, particularly  among  minorities. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  Thank  you.  Any  others? 

Mr.  Lancaster. 

Mr.  Lancaster.  I  would  like  to  add  my  welcome  and  thanks  to 
Mrs.  Boggs  for  her  leadership  and  testimony  this  morning. 

Mr.  Martinez.  Mr.  Chairrian,  I  would  like  to  add  my  commenda- 
tion to  Mrs.  Boggs.  It  surprises  me  when  people  in  a  position  to  use 
common  sense  don't.  Women  in  business  who  want  a  commercial 
loan  are  going  to  have  substantially  the  same  kinds  of  collateral 
and  situation  as  a  male.  Why  someone  in  a  position  to  make  that 
loan  would  deny  a  woman  under  the  same  set  of  circumstances  is 
beyond  my  wildest  imagination. 

It  never  ceases  to  amaze  me  that  these  situations  have  to  be  cor- 
rected by  law  when  they  should  be  corrected  by  common  sense.  I 
commend  you  and  the  chairman  for  introducing  this  bill. 

I  think  we  have  to  make  it  known  that  there  is  no  distinction 
between  a  commercial  loan  and  regular  credit. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  Based  upon  the  comments  of  all  the  mem- 
bers, I  would  assume  all  wish  to  cosponsor  our  bill.  So  ordered. 

Mrs.  Boggs.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  If  there  are  no  further  comments,  Lindy, 
thanks  a  million. 

Mrs.  Boggs.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  all  the 
members  of  the  committee. 

I  may  mention  that  my  colleague  from  Kansas  has  been  a  leader 
in  these  regards  as  well.  Thank  you  so  much. 

Mrs.  Meyers.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say  that  I  may  be  a  cospon- 
sor of  the  bill.  I  am  not  sure,  because  of  my  participation  in  the 
Congressional  Women's  Caucus,  but  I  do  congratulate  you  for  intro- 
ducing the  bill  and  for  working  so  hard  on  this,  in  this  area.  Thank 
you. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  Mrs.  Meyers,  I  am  sure  that  you  are,  and  if 
you  are  not,  you  are  retroactively. 
Mrs.  Boggs.  Thank  you  very  much. 
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Chairman  LaFalce.  We  will  now  hear  from  a  panel  on  business 
owners  or  individuals  involved  in  Government  with  respect  to 
women  in  business.  Ms.  Barbara  Gentry,  director  of  the  Women 
Business  Owners  Service,  Michigan  Department  of  Commerce-  Ms 
Christine  Bierman,  president  of  Colt  Safety,  Inc.,  St.  Louis/ MO 
and  Ms.  Mary  Jordan-DeLaurenti,  president  of  Jordan-DeLaurenti' 
Inc.,  Dallas,  TX. 

It  surely  is  a  pleasure  for  us  to  have  the  three  of  you  before  ub 
today.  What  I  will  do,  without  objection,  is  put  the  entire  text  of 
your  remarks  in  the  body  of  the  record  at  this  time.  If  you  wish  to 
read  them,  fine.  If  you  wish  to  summarize  them,  fine. 

Whatever  you  do,  I  hope  you  can  do  it  within,  say,  no  more  than 
10  minutes  each.  Then  we  will  have  time  for  questions.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  testimony  of  the  three  witnesses  will  be  included  in  the 
record. 

First  we  will  hear  from  Ms.  Gentry. 

TESTIMONY  OF  BARBARA  GENTRY,  DIRECTOR,  WOMEN  BUSI- 
NESS OWNERS  SERVICES,  MICHIGAN  DEPARTMENT  OF  COM- 
MERCE 

Ms.  Gentry.  Mr.  Chairman  and  esteemed  members  of  the  Small 
Business  Committee,  as  the  director  of  Women  Business  Owners 
Services  in  Michigan's  Department  of  Commerce  for  the  last  5 
years,  and  also  as  a  business  owner  for  the  past  13  years,  I  want  to 
thank  you  for  this  opportunity. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  Ms.  Gentry,  when  Jim  Blanchard  served  in 
Congress,  he  served  with  us  on  the  Banking  Committee  with  Lindy 
Boggs  and  myself.  He  brought  a  good  many  of  his  staff  at  that  time 
from  Michigan  with  him. 

Were  you  on  his  Washington  staff? 

Ms.  Gentry.  No;  I  was  not. 

Women  Business  Owners  Services  has  recently  been  recognized 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  as  the  most  outstanding  pro- 
gram in  the  United  States  providing  the  most  comprehensive  eco- 
nomic development  initiatives  for  women  entrepreneurs.  It  is  from 
this  experience  that  the  following  testimony  is  presented. 

Our  free  enterprise  system  is  based  on  the  premise  of  equal  op- 
portunity for  all.  But  for  small  businesses  in  startup  or  business 
growth  stages,  access  to  capital  is  not  a  level  playing  field.  There  is 
definitely  a  problem. 

Women's  business  startups  are  experiencing  a  growth  rate  of  9  4 
percent  annually.  Yet,  this  growth  is  being  restrained  by  the  un- 
availability of  capital  due  to  systematic  discrimination  in  the  lend- 
ing practices.  The  impact  of  this  discrimination  is  causing  women 
to  start  businesses  undercapitalized. 

Systematic  discrimination  impacts  a  women's  traditional  experi- 
ence in  the  workforce  and  limits  her  income.  This  affects  the 
amount  of  collateral  and  assets  she  has  been  able  to  gain.  A  well- 
known  rule  of  thumb  is  in  order  to  get  money,  you  must  have 
money. 

Women  traditionally  do  not  have  sufficient  assets,  access  to  fi- 
nancial markets,  or  access  to  family  assets. 
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Perceptual  discrimination  further  limits  access  to  capital.  In  July 
1986,  Michigan  held  four  public  hearings  concerning  access  to  cap- 
ital for  women  business  owners.  Testimony  given  by  the  435 
women  business  owners  identified  one  overriding  concern.  In  their 
opinion,  women  do  not  have  equal  access  to  credit  and  are  discrimi- 
nated against  in  the  business  and  loan  process. 

Lenders  perceive  women-owned  businesses  as  high-risk  invest- 
ments due  to  misperceptions  about  women's  ability,  experience, 
and  commitment  to  operate  successfully.  Women  are,  therefore, 
charged  excessive  amounts  of  interest  and  collateral,  up  to  five 
times  the  amount  of  the  loan,  and  cosignatures  are  required  for 
husbands,  fathers,  or  sons  when  women  have  attained  personal 
credit  in  comparable  amounts. 

Traditional  banking  lending  policies  have  a  discriminatory 
impact  on  young  companies  which  have  not  accumulated  sufficient 
assets  or  resources  to  meet  the  loan  criteria.  This  is  especially  true 
for  serve  sector  businesses,  because  they  possess  few  tangible  assets 
which  banks  require  as  collateral  for  most  loans. 

This  has  an  impact  on  women  business  owners  because  in  Michi- 
gan, 84  percent  of  all  businesses  owned  by  women  are  in  the  cate- 
gory of  service,  wholesale  or  resale. 

In  1987,  a  Touche  Ross  Michigan  study  surveyed  3,400  women 
business  owners  and  received  responses  from  18  percent,  621.  This 
survey  showed  that  while  69  percent  of  these  women  business 
owners  approached  banks  and  lending  institutions,  only  14  percent 
of  the  capital  used  to  start  their  enterprises  came  from  lenders, 
with  more  than  70  percent  coming  from  savings  and  earnings,  and 
another  15  parcent  from  friends,  relatives,  and  private  investors. 

This  reliance  on  their  own  earnings  and  savings,  despite  the  tra- 
ditionally low  earning  power  of  women  in  the  workforce,  resulted 
in  80  percent  of  the  businesses  being  capitalized  at  under  $20,000. 
Only  5  percent  of  the  women  in  the  survey  started  their  businesses 
with  more  than  $75,000. 

These  Michigan  businesses  were  not  part-time  ventures  or  home- 
based  enterprises  with  no  plans  for  expansion.  The  survey  showed 
that  66  percent  of  the  respondents  are  corporations,  86  percent  op- 
erated full-time  ventures,  and  that  80  percent  leased  or  owned 
space.  Most  important,  from  an  economic  development  perspective, 
was  the  fact  that  almost  half,  47  percent,  were  considering  expand- 
ing in  1987. 

It  is  critical  to  point  out  that  the  data  collected  from  IRS  about 
the  revenue  of  women  business  owners  is  incomplete.  The  $100  bil- 
lion to  $200  billion  annual  revenues  represent  sole  proprietorships, 
partnerships,  and  subchapter  corporations  only.  The  data  does  not 
reflect  the  U.S.  corporations  owned  by  women. 

In  Michigan,  in  1983,  IRS  reported  that  111,620  women-owned 
nonfarm  businesses  created  $1,087,487,000  in  sales.  The  recent 
Touche  Ross  survey,  polling  the  top  50  women  business  owners,  in- 
dicated that  their  corporate  revenues  for  1986  exceeded  $867  mil- 
lion. Therefore,  the  actual  economic  impact  of  just  these  50  addi- 
tional corporations  would  almost  double  the  gross  revenues  report- 
ed by  IRS  in  1983. 

As  a  result  of  these  barriers,  the  area  of  greatest  risk  for  women 
business  owners  continues  to  be  the  necessity  to  start  undercapita- 
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lized  businesses  which  significantly  reduces  their  ability  to  be  com- 
petitive. 

The  impact  of  undercapitalization  and  lack  of  capital  from  tradi- 
tional sources  limits  the  potential  of  growth  for  women-owned  busi- 
nesses. As  businesses  expand,  growth  capital,  the  permanent  work- 
ing capital  needed  to  sustain  growth,  is  not  available  either  inter- 
nally or  externally. 

Data  gathered  ii  Jie  Touche  Ross  survey  indicates  that  31  per- 
cent of  the  companies  that  started  with  less  than  $20,000  in  capital 
were  grossing  over  $100,000  in  1986.  While  65  percent  of  the  com- 
panies that  started  with  $20,000  or  more  in  1983  were  grossing  over 
$100,000.  e  e 

In  the  Michigan  Touche  Ross  survey,  over  half,  52  percent,  of 
fhese  Michigan  business  owners  were  operating  with  a  bank  loan 
>i  any  kind.  Yet,  these  were  not  new  businesses.  Only  8  percent  of 
the  survey  respondents  had  been  in  business  for  less  than  2  years, 
64  percent  had  been  in  existence  for  at  least  5  years,  and  32  per- 
cent of  these  more  than  10  years  old. 

In  terms  of  size,  41  percent  of  the  respondents  indicated  that 
their  businesses  grossed  more  than  $100,000  a  year,  and  54  percent 
employed  more  than  four  full-time  and  part-time  employees.  This 
is  all  large. 

When  bootstrap  financing  is  necessary,  when  a  company  has  to 
rob  Peter  to  pay  Paul  continually,  the  growth  is  slower  and  more 
cautious.  It  is  as  if  these  companies  must  save  their  money  in  order 
to  afford  the  luxury  of  growth. 

Some  States  have  addressed  the  issue  of  capital,  and  the  State  of 
Michigan  has  implemented  two  major  initiatives:  Tne  Capital 
Access  Program  and  the  BIDCO  Prop-am,  to  increase  access  to  cap- 
ital for  small-  and  medium-sized  Michigan  businesses. 

It  is  important  to  point  out  the  greatest  challenge  of  our  office 
has  been  to  get  Steite  and  local  economic  development  policy  and 
decisionmakers  to  include  this  existing  growing  segment  of  small 
business. 

The  issue  is  not  only  syb.omatic  and  perceptual  discrimination,  it 
is  even  more  serious.  Women  business  owners  are  not  even  thought 
of,  let  alone  considered,  in  policy  decisions.  It  is  one  thing  to  be  dis- 
criminated against.  It  is  anothei  to  not  even  be  thought  of  or  in- 
cluded in  decisions. 

Without  the  specific  intervention  of  Women  Business  Owners 
Services,  our  office,  I  doubt  many  of  our  programs  would  have 
v/orked.  Attitudes  change  before  behavior.  Someone  must  be  there 
to  advocate  on  behalf  of  women  business  owners  to  raise  conscious- 
ness and  seize  opportunities.  This  is  a  challenge  ahead  of  us 
throughout  the  United  States. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  stress  the  market  value  of  women  busi- 
ness owners.  Sawy  profit-oriented  companies  in  Michigan  like 
Touche  Ross  Accounting  Agency  have  recognized  it.  Their  commit- 
ment is  not  the  least  bit  altruistic.  It  is  about  growth  potential, 
theirs  as  well  as  their  client's. 

It  is  imperative  that  public  national  policymakers,  such  as  your- 
selves, think  strategically  in  our  changing  economy  to  maximize 
this  resource,  the  fastest  growing  segment  of  small  business. 
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Women  sole  proprietors  contribute  between  $100  billion  and  $250 
billion  to  the  national  economy  in  spite  of  all  the  restrictions  men- 
tioned earlier  in  this  testimony.  What  kind  of  growth  and  impact 
could  be  created  without  the  hindrances? 

The  strong  participation  of  this  vigorous  segment  not  only  con- 
tributes more  diversity  and  resilience  in  our  economy,  it  vests  even 
more  actors  with  a  vital  stake  in  staying  competitive  and  an  inter- 
est in  making  our  national  economy  strong. 

To  conclude,  I  have  eight  specific  recommendations.  Their  enact- 
ment by  Federal  regulatory  agencies  would  do  much  to  open  doors 
now  closed  to  women  business  owners,  and  unlock  their  potential 
for  job  creation  and  economic  growth. 

One,  adopt  a  specific  affirmative  action  program  to  help  women 
business  owners  overcome  traditional  lending  practices  that  limit 
their  access  to  financing. 

Two,  support  the  present  legislation  introduced  by  Representa- 
tive John  J.  LaFalce  and  Representative  Lindy  Boggs  regarding  the 
Equal  Credit  Opportunity  Act  of  1974. 

For  women-owned  businesses,  the  Equal  Credit  Opportunity  Act 
of  1974,  ECOA,  is  a  missed  opportunity.  It  had  the  potential  to 
eradicate  barriers  that  have  limited  the  ability  of  women-owned 
businesses  to  acquire  business  credit.  Although  the  act  requires  fi- 
nancial credit  institutions  to  make  credit  available  equally  without 
regard  to  sex  or  marital  status,  many  of  its  provisions  have  been 
interpreted  not  to  apply  to  business  transactions. 

Three,  expand  the  bank  examination  process  to  examine  for  com- 
pliance with  the  ECOA's  prohibition  against  sex  discrimination  in 
business  lending  and  to  include  data  collection  on  commercial 
loans  granted  or  denied  to  women  business  owners. 

Four,  develop  a  rating  system  to  be  incorporated  into  the  exami- 
nation and  implementation  of  the  Community  Reinvestment  Act  to 
measure  the  impact  of  the  lenders  loan  practices  toward  satisfying 
the  credit  needs  of  women  business  owners. 

Five,  sponsor  educational  programs  instructing  lending  institu- 
tions how  to  review  loan  packages  for  soft  asset  companies  based 
on  cash-flow  analysis,  rather  than  asset-backed  financing. 

Six,  reverse  the  conservatism  of  the  SBA  7(a)  guaranteed  loan 
program  and  develop  new  policy  that  reflects  the  borrowing  needs 
of  today's  economy  to  include  soft  asset  loans,  particularly  for 
women  business  owners. 

Seven,  improve  the  quality  and  information  about  small  business 
growth  in  the  United  States  by  expanding  the  County  Business 
Pattern  data  to  include  women-owned  status  and  business  type, 
sole  proprietorship,  partnership,  or  corporation. 

Eight,  enact  legislation  authorizing  the  implementation  of  a  Na- 
tional Capital  Access  Program,  and  a  National  BIDCO  Program  for 
women  business  owners,  based  on  the  models  being  developed  so 
successfully  in  Michigan. 

I  look  forward  to  the  day  when  women  entrepreneurs  are  free  to 
focus  their  energies  and  talents  on  growing  their  businesses  and 
creating  jobs,  instead  of  pushing  the  rock  of  systematic  and  percep- 
tual prejudice  up  the  hill  again  and  again  With  your  help,  we  can 
give  women  business  owners  the  tools  they  need. 

Thank  you. 
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Chairman  LaFalce.  Thank  you,  Ms.  Gentry. 
[Ms.  Gentry's  statement  may  be  found  in  the  appendix.] 
Chairman  LaFalce.  Our  next  witness  will  be  Ms.  Christine  Bier- 
man  from  St.  Louis,  MO 

TESTIMONY  OF  CHRISTINE  BIERMAN,  PRESIDENT,  COLT  SAFETY 

INC. 

Ms.  Bierman.  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee,  I  am 
honored  to  be  here  today  to  tell  my  story,  my  struggles,  my  success, 
my  passion,  and  my  dreams  with  you. 

I  would  like  to  introduce  my  businesses.  I  am  100-percent  share- 
holder. This  is  on  your  last  page.  You  have  a  copy.  Three  corpora- 
tions. Colt  Safety,  Inc.,  founded  in  1980,  to  warehouse  and  distrib- 
ute safety  products  such  as  hard  hats,  respirators,  safety  glasses 
and  goggles,  steel  boots,  and  gas  detection  products. 

We  distribute  10  local  industries  in  about  a  200-mile  radius  of  St 
Louis. 

My  second  company  is  GFG  America  Gas  Detection,  Ltd.  We  are 
the  exclusive  U.S.  importers  of  gas  detection  products  of  Gesell- 
schaft  fur  Geratebau.  These  products  are  sold  nationally  through 
safety  products  distributors.  Projected  1988  sales  are  $500,000. 
Number  of  employees  are  three. 

My  third  company  is  Safety  Technologies,  Inc.  We  incorporated 
in  October  1987  to  maintain,  calibrate,  and  repair  all  GFG  electron- 
ic gas  detection  products,  all  Enmet  gas  detection  products,  and  all 
Survivair  respirators.  Projected  1988  receipts  are  $50,000.  Number 
of  employees  are  two,  one  full-time  technician  and  a  full-time  engi- 
neer. 

I  have  been  approached  to  purchase  my  fourth  corporation.  I 
don  t  know  if  I  am  going  to  be  able  to  get  the  banking  for  that.  But 
a  safety  house  in  Fort  Worth,  TX  has  approached  me.  They  want 
me  to  buy  them  out.  So,  we  will  see  how  that  goes. 

Today,  I  will  be  focusing  on  Colt  Safety,  Inc.,  the  oldest  of  my 
companies  and  the  one  also  in  need  of  money  and  all  kinds  of 
work. 

I  want  to  be  a  business  owner,  not  a  woman  business  owner.  I 
would  prefer  to  do  business  without  taking  special  account  of  my 
gender.  I  am  one  of  less  than  a  handful  of  female  safety  products 
distributors  in  this  country. 

I  started  this  company  in  1980  at  the  suggestion  of  my  husband, 
who  offered  me  office  space  and  a  telephone  in  his  machine  tool 
dealer  business. 

I  have  never  expected  anything  to  be  handed  to  me  on  a  silver 
platter.  I  realized  that  starting  a  new  business  would  be  a  constant 
uPhiH  struggle,  and  I  was  willing  to  sacrifice  a  lot  to  make  it  work. 

My  roots  are  from  a  small  southern  Illinois  town  and  a  middle- 
class  family.  I  have  a  BS  degree  in  education.  I  taught  high  school 
journalism,  English,  and  physical  education  for  6  years,  and  then 
founded  Colt  Safety,  Inc. 

I  brought  nothing  to  this  business,  no  familv  money,  no  MBA, 
and  no  expertise  in  the  safety  field.  The  only  thm*  i  had  was  a  pas- 
sion to  succeed.  I  am  a  strong  believer  in  the  "American  Dream."  I 
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believe  any  person  can  do  anything  they  set  their  body,  soul,  and 
mind  to. 

With  this  philosophy  a  part  of  my  life,  I  refused  to  fill  out 
woman  enterprise  business  forms.  I  never  solicited  that  kind  nf 
business  and  certainly  never  expected  it.  But  over  the  course  of  ^ 
years  in  this  business,  I  found  out  I  could  not  be  as  good  as  my 
competitors,  I  could  not  be  anyone's  equal.  I  had  to  be  better. 

My  metropolitan  industrial  area  is  a  $40  million  marketplace.  A 
major  defense  contractor  in  St.  Louis  spends  $1.5  million  a  year  on 
safety  products.  In  8  years,  I  have  done  $2,000  worth  of  business 
there,  I  have  been  refused  bid  solicitations  by  this  company,  and 
the  excuse  has  been  that  all  they  need  are  three  bids,  and  since 
there  are  six  safety  houses  in  St.  Louis,  they  do  not  need  me. 

So,  there  are  no  Government  set-asides  or  what  I  call  "token 
business"  waiting  to  drop  in  my  lap.  In  many  cases,  I  am  not  even 
given  a  fair  chance  to  bid  as  an  equal,  which  is  all  I  have  ever 
asked  for. 

In  spite  of  negative  and  uneducated  attitudes  of  people  in  my  in- 
dustry, Colt  Safety,  Inc.  has  grown.  In  1987,  we  doubled  our  sales, 
making  it  our  first  million-dollar  year,  and  we  are  currently  on 
target  for  tripling  those  numbers  for  1988.  We  employ  14  people.  In 
1987,  I  paid  $61,144.20  in  (ombined  withholding,  sales,  and  unem- 
ployment taxes.  I  have  tak^n  3  of  those  14  people  off  of  unemploy- 
ment rolls,  and  that  makes  me  feel  proud  of  my  American  Dream. 

An  inevitable  evil  with  a  rapid  growth  is  cash-flow  problems.  I 
have  been  turned  down  for  a  loan  by  every  bank  in  St.  Louis.  It 
always  got  down  to  the  question  of  personal  assets  and  can  you 
bring  your  husband  back  to  sign?  This,  to  me,  is  blatant  discrimina- 
tion. 

Through  some  political  connections,  I  met  the  owner  of  a  minori- 
ty bank  in  my  town,  and  made  my  appeal  to  them  on  a  very 
human  level,  accompanied  by  a  loan  package  that  showed  definite 
growth  and  assets. 

That  banker  introduced  me  to  MO  BUCKS,  set  up  by  the  State  of 
Missouri  to  help  small  businesses  at  a  low  interest  rate.  Neat  idea, 
but  most  banks  didn't  wunt  to  deal  with  it  because  it  entailed  a  lot 
of  paperwork  and  less  of  a  return  on  their  money  than  if  they  were 
dealing  with  the  real  corporate  world. 

With  my  banking  relationships  finally  in  place,  we  grew  more. 

By  the  way,  m"  husband  did  have  to  sign  for  my  MO  BUCKS 
loan  also,  but  I  was  not  in  a  position  to  argue.  A  year  later  I  went 
back  to  my  minority  bank  for  more  money  and  was  informed  that  I 
grew  too  much— evidently  they  had  a  commercial  lending  limit, 
and  I  had  reached  that  limit.  They  said  they  would  give  me  glow- 
ing referrals  to  any  bank  I  chose  to  solicit. 

So,  once  again,  after  a  >ear  of  comfort,  I  will  be  forced  into  beg- 
ging bankers  and  proving  to  them  that  I  am  for  real  and  that,  yes; 
I  really  do  sit  at  the  helm  of  this  safety  supply  company. 

On  a  more  positive  note,  in  January  1987,  I  was  told  about 
Southwestern  Bell  Telephone  Co.'s  aggressive  policy  on  procuring 
from  minority  and  women-owned  business.  I  did  fill  out  their" 
forms.  I  was  asked  to  bid  on  their  safety  glass  contract  for  their 
five-State  area. 
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We  won  that  contract  and  have  gone  on  to  win  a  contract  for 
their  protective  clothing  and  respirators  for  asbestos  removal  at 
their  facilities.  Because  we  are  a  woman-owned  enterprise,  they 
gave  us  a  chance  to  earn  their  business. 

It  is  my  goal  that  through  this  testimony  I  can  help  to  humanize 
the  process  of  allowing  women  enterprises  to  do  their  jobs  as  equals 
in  the  business  world. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  Thank  you  very  much,  Ms.  Bierman. 

Our  next  witness  is  Mary  Agnes  Jordan-DeLaurenti. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MARY  AGNES  JORDAN-DELAURENTI,  PRESIDENT, 
JORDAN-DELAURENTI,  INC.,  DALLAS,  TX 

Ms.  Jordan-DeLaurenti.  My  name  is  Mary  Agnes  Jordan,  also 
known  as  Mary  Jordan-DeLaurenti,  and  I  am  the  president  of 
Jordan-DeLaurenti,  Inc.,  [J-DL].  Jordan-DeLaurenti,  Inc.,  is  a  man- 
agement company  specializing  in  training  and  contract  services  for 
the  Government. 

I  started  J-DL  on  January  5,  1975,  as  one  employee  embarking 
on  a  management  consultant  career.  At  that  time  I  knew  one 
thing— that  I  wanted  to  see  what  I  could  accomplish  on  my  own.  I 
had  been  laid  off  by  General  Motors  the  previous  May  and  decided 
that  if  there  was  no  security  with  such  a  large  company  as  General 
Motors,  then  there  was  no  such  thing  as  security  with  any  compa- 
ny. That  recognition  produced  a  sense  of  self-dependence.  Fears  of 
marching  off  on  my  own  with  no  financial  resources  or  backing 
and  with  only  the  moral  and  financial  support  of  my  husband  of  2 
months— his  salary  fed  and  sheltered  me— were  reduced. 

After  2  years  of  building  my  training  capability  with  Govern- 
ment and  business,  I  was  ready  to  hire  a  second  employee.  In  order 
to  accomplish  my  marketing  plan,  I  needed  financing  of  $10,000.  I 
was  denied  by  several  banks  because  I  was  female,  so  I  just  put  my 
nose  to  the  grindstone  and  worked  harder  and  longer  without  the 
employee. 

The  following  year,  I  put  together  another  business  plan  for  a 
loan  of  $10,000  to  expand  the  business.  Again  I  was  rejected.  The 
laws  were  only  beginning  to  take  hold  for  women's  personal  credit, 
and  there  was  no  protection  for  business  credit  for  women.  I  decid- 
ed to  fight. 

The  reason  given  to  me  for  the  first  rejection  was  that  I  was  a 
woman,  and  the  bank  had  no  loans  to  give  to  women.  The  second 
rejection  by  the  same  bank  had  a  different,  more  subtle,  reason. 
My  business  plan  was  not  sufficient.  When  I  asked  what  I  could 
add  or  change,  the  president  indicated  that  my  husband  needed  to 
submit  a  personal  financial  statement. 

When  I  indicated  that  my  husband  had  no  financial  or  personal 
interest  in  the  business,  the  president  asked  me,  "What  kind  of 
marriage  do  you  have,  anyway?"  Very  calmly  and  sweetly,  I  said, 
"Now,  Curtis,  you  know  you  can't  ask  me  that  question."  The 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Act  at  least  made  him  aware  and 
gave  me  the  courage  to  persist. 

I  finally  asked  him  to  humor  me.  I  wanted  to  dramatize  some- 
thing for  him.  I  told  him  I  would  leave  his  office,  and  I  would  close 
the  door,  open  it  again  and  reintroduce  myself  as  Mary  Agnes 
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Jordan,  single  woman,  owner  of  J-DL,  Inc.,  and  would  he  please 
review  my  application  and  my  personal  financial  statement,  and 
see  if  I  qualified  for  the  loan. 

I  did  exactly  that.  My  drama  worked.  He  reviewed  the  applica- 
tion as  I  sat  there.  Having  completed  the  review,  he  raised  his  eyes 
in  amazement,  and  said,  "I  know  this  loan  committee  isn't  a  bunch 
of  male  chauvinists/'  I  told  him  he  was  probably  right.  At  this 
point  I  just  wanted  my  money. 

Getting  that  $10,000,  even  if  it  did  take  2  years,  proved  to  be 
easier  than  getting  $100,000  when  I  needed  it  2  years  later.  I  sub- 
mitted my  request  for  a  loan  with  my  business  plan  to  several 
banks.  Again  I  got  the  same  story,  I  was  too  high  a  risk.  It  was 
1979  and  our  sales  were  $220,000.  They  had  grown  120  percent 
since  1978  and  at  least  100  percent  every  year  since  I  started  the 
business. 

I  applied  for  an  SBA  guaranteed  loan.  I  was  rejected.  My  credit 
record  was  excellent.  I  had  not  missed  a  single  payment  on  the 
$10,000  loan.  My  marketing  of  Government  contracts  and  the  sup- 
port of  a  wonderful  woman  friend  encouraged  me  to  pursue  SBA 
8(a)  certification. 

I  was  rejected  by  the  SBA  for  the  certification  because  I  was  a 
nonminority  female.  Disadvantaged  nonminority  males  had  been 
accepted  into  the  program.  At  every  level  of  appeal  to  the  SBA,  I 
was  rejected  and  insulted.  This  led  to  3  years  of  litigation,  partially 
supported  by  the  Women's  Legal  Defense  Fund.  Persistence  tainted 
by  controlled  anger  and  frustration  resulted  in  a  successful  settle- 
ment 2  days  before  the  final  date  for  a  court  trial. 

Now  the  work  began.  I  again  was  rejected  by  the  banks,  but  this 
time  I  was  able  to  use  the  SBA  guaranteed  loan  program  and  suc- 
cessfully borrowed  $100,000.  That  was  the  beginning  of  J-DL's  ex- 
pansion. It  was  the  year  1980. 

I  would  not  be  testifying  for  J-DL  today  without  this  loan.  It  gave 
J-DL  the  basis  to  engage  in  large  Government  contracts.  Although 
my  experience  with  gaining  credit  happened  8  to  10  years  ago,  they 
are  not  outdated.  It  is  still  happening  to  women  in  emerging  busi- 
nesses Growth  depends  on  capital.  Banks  are  in  the  business  of 
providing  this  capital,  but  it  appears  that  with  nearly  30  percent  of 
businesses  owned  by  women  in  1988,  the  banks  are  not  in  business 
to  loan  to  this  large  portion  of  the  economy. 

Banks  in  Texas,  as  you  all  know,  are  having  their  own  problems. 
I  am  not  asking  them  to  take  unreasonable  risks.  I  am  asking  th^m 
to  apply  the  same  criteria  for  loan  approval  to  emerging  business- 
es, whether  they  be  male-  or  female-owned. 

I  am  asking  Congress  to  assure  that  this  is  done.  ECOA,  the 
Equal  Credit  Opportunity  Act,  does  not  cover  equal  access  to  credit 
for  women  business  owners,  and  almost  every  banker  knows  this. 
We  need  laws  that  will  provide  access  to  credit  and  access  to  r  ip- 
ital. 

I  would  also  like  to  add  some  testimony  on  procurement  for 
women-owned  businesses. 

Being  SBA  8(a)  certified  was  a  business  issue  for  me,  not  a  social 
cause.  Jordan-DeLaurenti,  Inc.,  is  a  successful  business  today  be- 
cause we  market  heartily.  I  pursue  business.  My  staff  is  extremely 
competent  and  dedicated.  We  watch  our  cash-flow  and  our  business 
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and  accounting  practices  carefully.  We  are  proud  of  the  work  we  do 
for  our  customers. 

8(a)  was  not  a  gift.  The  contracts  do  not  come  as  gifts.  What  8(a) 
has  done  for  J-DL  is  to  provide  it  with  equal  access  to  do  business 
with  the  Federal  Government.  It  is  no  different  than  the  equal 
access  laws  Congress  has  created  for  personal  credit  for  minorities 
and  women,  nor  for  equal  access  to  education. 

SBA  8(a)  certification  has  given  me  an  opportunity  to  create  a 
business  and  to  nurture  that  business  into  a  $5  million  operation. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  respectfully  I 
submit  that  the  8(a)  program  does  not  cost  the  American  people 
money.  It  contributes  money  to  the  public  coffers.  J-DL  supports 
175  families.  All  of  them  pay  taxes.  This  year  alone  J-DL  and  its 
employees  paid  $729,182.94  in  Federal  taxes. 

Had  I  not  been  successful  in  my  legal  pursuit  of  8(a),  I  guarantee 
you  I  would  not  be  head  of  a  company  that  does  defense  contract- 
ing with  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force.  Women-owned  businesses 
have  very  little  opportunity  for  equal  access  to  defense  business. 
The  barriers  are  too  great.  Very  few  women  have  had  military  ex- 
perience, therefore,  few  understand  the  internal  workings,  nor  do 
they  have  the  credibility  with  defense  procurement  or  program 
people.  But  they  have  services  and  products  that  defense  uses,  and 
they  can  hire  people  who  understand  the  military,  as  I  did. 

There  are  no  programs  for  women-owned  businesses  that  work. 
There  is  much  talk  but  very  little  action.  The  programs  have  no 
force  of  law.  There  is  no  requirement  for  Government  agencies  or 
prime  contractors  with  WBE's,  in  spite  of  all  the  legislation.  We 
need  these  requirements.  Women  must  have  equal  access  to  con- 
tracting. 

We  are  not  asking  for  a  gift,  we  are  asking  for  equal  access.  This 
access  must  be  in  the  form  of  either  the  8(a)  program  or  a  new  pro- 
gram for  all  women. 

I  believe  your  records  will  indicate  that  access  to  the  8(a)  pro- 
gram for  women  of  all  races  is  next  to  impossible.  Although  the 
large  portion  of  nonminority  women  who  have  8(a)  certification 
obtain  it  after  some  form  of  litigation,  it  is  not  much  easier  for  mi- 
nority women  to  gain  8(a)  approval. 

I  support  a  Federal  Government  access  program  for  women- 
owned  businesses,  and  I  urge  you  to  pass  the  legislation  to  obtain 
this  goal. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  before  you 
too  ay. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  Thank  you  very  much,  Ms.  Jordan. 

Let  me  ask  a  few  questions  before  we  turn  to  the  other  members 
of  the  committee. 

Ms.  Gentry,  your  first  recommendation  was  to  establish  offices 
for  women  business  owners  in  each  of  the  50  States. 

About  how  many  States  right  now  have  such  offices? 

Ms.  Gentry.  According  to  Charlotte  Taylor's  report,  there  are 
approximately  five  offices  that  are  specifically  designed  to  deal 
with  the  economic  development  issues  of  women.  Most  of  the  of- 
fices that  have  been  established  have  to  do  with  the  procurement 
or  set-aside  programs.  They  deal  specifically  with  that  and  not  nec- 
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essarily  the  issues  that  affect  the  economic  development  policymak- 
ers. 

In  my  region,  Michigan,  Ohio,  and  Illinois,  those  are  the  three  I 
know  of.  I  believe  there  is  one  in  Louisiana  and  another  in  another 
State.  So,  there  are  five.  None  of  them  have  the  staff  nor  the  finan- 
cial resources  that  we  have.  They  are  one-person  operations. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  Is  there  any  Federal  role  that  you  might  en- 
vision, any  catalytic  role  that  we  might  have  in  establishing  cr 
helping  to  establish  these  offices  for  women  business  owners  in  the 
States? 

Ms.  Gentry.  I  contemplated  this.  On  a  Federal  level,  I  think  it  is 
crucial  to  point  out  that  we  have  within  the  State  of  Michigan 
begun  to  see  that  our  customers  are  really  the  fastest  growing  seg- 
ment of  small  business.  They  just  happen  to  be  women. 

On  a  Federal  level,  I  think  something  needs  to  be  addressed 
about  the  existing  market  that  is  growing  and  growing  and  impact- 
ing the  economy. 

When  you  talk  about  this  fastest  growing  segment  in  small  busi- 
ness and  then  say  it  is  women,  that  is  when  the  perceptions  are 
askew. 

On  the  national  level,  I  would  like  to  see  a  policy  that  addresses 
that  existing  growing  segment.  There  is  nothing  you  have  to  do. 
We  don't  have  to  spend  our  time  encouraging  women  to  start  busi- 
nesses; they  are  doing  that.  So,  the  opportunity  that  is  here  is  to 
take  advantage  of  it. 

To  encourage  on,  a  national  level,  specific  programs  for  the  fast- 
est growing  segment  of  small  business,  I  think  that  would  address 
that  issue. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  Your  first  recommendation  would  be  to 
adopt  a  specific  affirmative  action  program  to  help  women  business 
owners  overcome  traditional  lending  practices  that  limit  their 
access  to  financing. 

Can  you  flesh  that  out  a  little?  Have  you  done  that  in  Michigan? 

Ms.  Gentry.  What  we  have  begun  to  do  in  Michigan  is  work  on  a 
county-wide  basis  In  Michigan,  when  we  began  this  program,  one 
of  the  things  we  found  out  was  that  within  the  banking  industry 
there  is  not  only  a  problem  in  the  area  of  lending,  but  there  also  is 
a  problem  in  the  ar^a  of  management  hirng  practices.  You  will 
find  a  predominant  amount  of  females  working  in  the  banking  in- 
dustry; you  will  not  find  them  in  commercial  lending 

Over  the  past  few  years,  th:  management  expenences  in  com- 
mercial loans  to  women  have  grown.  You  will  find  women  in 
charge  of  trust  accounts,  personal  accounts.  In  1983  in  Michigan,  3 
percent  of  all  commercial  lenders  in  Michigan  were  women.  I  was 
going  into  communities  where  there  were  no  women  commercial 
lenders.  Today,  that  number  is  about  10  percent.  I  would  venture 
to  say  that  probably  holds  true  around  the  United  States. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  I  am  not  saying  that  this  would  be  adequate 
or  fast  enough,  so  don't  misunderstand  me.  But  do  you  think  the 
problem  that  women  have  in  accessing  capital  will  be  self-correct- 
ing in  part  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  more  women  will  become  in- 
volved in  commercial  finance,  and  more  women  will  be  decision- 
makers? 
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When  I  graduated  from  law  school  there  was  one  woman  in  tha 
graduating  class,  and  today  it  is  not  just  one  i?Ts  50  pe?cenUn 
virtually  every  law  school  class  across  the  country  P 

In  the  future,  in  5,  10,  or  20  years,  aren't  50  percent  of  the  com 
mercial  loan  officers  going  to  be  women?  I  know^atTs  gJng  to  be 
much  too  slow,  but  don't  you  think  that  is  going  to  happen  eventS 

Ms  Gentry.  I  don't  know.  It  is  as  if  the  banking  industry  is  the 
opportunity  for  economic  equality.  I  would  hate  to  wait  and  see 
what  happens.  I  don't  know  how  many  bank  presidents  of  the 
Shtndf S       W°men'  bUt  1  W°Uld  b6t  We  can  counfth^mt 

loa^offiS^^  P,Tesidents  arLe  one  thing  and  commercial 
ioabnanfp:esiadenasn°ther-  1  ^  that  day  Wi"  C°me  with  ™^ 
We  had  a  seminar  in  my  district  in  December.  I  wanted  only 
women  as  participants  in  the  seminar.  I  had  a  tough  t™e  decS 
which  loan  officers  and  vice  presidents  of  banks  to  pick,  tecausl 

Szzzsxr women  in  very>  very  high  rankin*  ~" 

I  wonder  what  type  of  affirmative  action  program  we  might  try 
o  suggest  to  help  women  business  owners  to  ov^ercome  tSdltioS 
lending  practices  that  limit  their  access  to  financing  tradltlonal 

This  is  your  realm.  B' 

Ms.  Gentry.  Not  only  looking  at  the  hiring  practices  of  the  bank- 
ing industry,  but  also  the  loan  practices.  There  seems  to  be  an 
overling  attitude  about  women  in  the  banking  industry 

In  Michigan,  we  have  been  able  to  encourage  banks  to  hire  more 

A^tiudeTXn'i  ^  0fficersuThat  »»»  -£eded  up  the  process 
Attitudes  change.  When  you  begin  there  is  an  enormous  reluc 

SSiftTS^d  l0tH°f  ^  When       the  ^ange  ^ens-  om  - 
times  it  is  forced  and  sometimes  it  is  not-most  people  then  say  it 
is  not  as  frightening  as  they  thought  it  was  going  to  be  * 
We  now  have  commercial  lenders  who  are  women'  in  counties 

proceSSteVnWhathiad  *        enormou^y  helped"  hi 

process  itself.  What  I  am  talking  about  is  not  only  the  management 

nas  toTo^Vn?  n'  WOrn,  !?■  the  bankin^  industr?>  buUt  also 
ence  perceptual  discrimination  that  women  experi- 

the^Sivityinan°HT0.rk  ,Wil\W0Tun'  th?  Wi"  be&n  t0  experience 
S?h  *t  •  y  •  talent  t.hat  15  there-  Lenders  come  to  the  table 
Ik?*£ heir.  eXpenences  and  that  is  how  th^  make  decisions-  and 

Ch^Z  STV0  U  * '™opf0rtUnity  w  heal  those  biases. 
inSduced  ^  Wel1'  1  3gree  With        yarding  the  bill  I 

Now,  the  bank  examination  process-what  is  that  right  now' 
Does  ,t  not  examine  for  compliance  with  the  Equal  r  edit  Opportu'- 
nity  Act  prohibition  against  sex  discrimination'  upportu 

loads'  SfeT^s  !l0t  nece,ssari'y-  W,hen  WOmen  &°  in  for  commercial 
loans,  there  s  no  record.  As  you  know,  when  a  lot  of  women  who 

go  in  and  talk  about  loans,  that  is  not  even  recorded.  The?  ar^is 

rio  wbeeHon'ttlley  ^  3n  °PP°rtuni£y  to  make  a  loan* applica- 
tion. So,  we  don  t  know  „ow  many  women  even  make  applications. 
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a  n.ive  had  conversations  with  bankers  who  say  we  wish  more 
women  would  come  in  for  loans,  but  today  we  hear  testimony  that 
women  are  continually  asking  for  loans.  There  is  no  way  to  prove 
loan  applications.  There  is  no  way  to  prove  how  many  loans  were 
neither  granted  nor  denied.  . 

Chairman  LaFalce.  I  have  a  few  more  questions,  but  I  think  I 
will  defer  my  questions  until  after  the  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee have  had  an  opportunity  to  ask  questions  also. 

Mr.  Ireland,  do  you  have  any? 

Mr.  Ireland.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  would  like  to  pursue  some  questions  concerning  access  to  cap- 
ital. .     _       .  . 

Before  I  came  here  11  years  ago,  I  had  been  in  the  banking  busi- 
ness for  a  long  time,  and  25  years  ago  in  a  rural  Florida  town  I 
made  a  conscious  effort  to  have  women  vice  presidents,  much  to 
the  horror  of  my  competition.  These  women  ran  circles  around 
other  banks.  We  grew  from  an  $8  million  bank  to  a  $108  million 
bank  in  about  5  years. 

I  say  that  only  to  say  that  I  agree  with  >ou.  The  record  in  lend- 
ing to  women  and  having  women  making  the  loans  certainly  was  a 
very  big  part  of  our  large  success. 

It  does  concern  me  about  access  to  credit.  I  know  that  there  are 
bankers  out  there,  I  know  them,  I  have  seen  them— they  get  all 
nervous  and  don't  know  what  to  do  and  their  lawyers  tell  them 
that  they  have  problems  in  not  having  husbands  on  the  loan.  That 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  credit  operation;  it  has  to  do  with  if 
somebody  doesn't  pay,  how  do  you  get  to  court  to  get  the  money 
back.  Truth  to  tell,  women  are  just  like  other  people,  sometimes 
they  can't  pay  also. 

Leaving  that  part  aside,  I  think  there  is  a  lack  of  enlightenment 
out  there  that  needs,  candidly,  a  kick  in  the  fanny  from  time  to 
time.  All  of  this  is  to  lead  up  to  the  fact  that  I  was  struck  by  the 
DeLaurenti  testimony.  "Banks  are  in  the  business  of  providing  this 
capital,  but  it  appears  that  with  nearly  30  percent  of  businesses 
owned  by  women  in  1988,  the  banks  are  not  in  business  to  loan  to 
this  large  portion  of  the  economy." 

Do  each  of  the  others  of  you  believe  that  banks  are  in  the  busi- 
ness to  lend  capital?  Do  you  agree  with  the  statement  that  banks 
are  in  the  business  of  providing  capital7 

Ms.  Gentry.  They  are  in  the  business  of  making  money,  and  one 
of  the  ways  they  do  that  is  to  lend  money. 

Mr.  Ireland.  For  capital. 

Ms.  Gentry.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Irfland.  Do  you  agree  with  that? 

Ms.  Bierman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ireland.  When  our  banks  were  separated  as  a  result  of  the 
crash  of  1929  and  the  Depression,  investment  banking  was  taken 
away  from  commercial  banking,  and  a  banker  who  makes  an  in- 
vestment per  se  is  violating  the  law.  So,  we  have  told  our  banks 
historically  that  they  should  not  be  making  capital  loans.  If  you 
are  a  banker,  you  can  make  a  certain  number  of  long-term  loans, 
but  the  examiner  will  say  you  are  not  in  the  business  of  making 
capital  loans,  you  are  in  the  business  of  making  commercial  loans. 
Investments  are  for  the  SEC. 
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I  bring  that  up  before  you  teat  up  too  badly  on  bankers  Thi* 

ssS3*ia&3Sr took        ^zkz  ss. 

aXSSeveryelvr^reatlyH  r?lricted  in  making  long-term  loans  anl 
can  be  severely  crit  cized  if  the  proportion  of  those  loans  goes  up 

arfdotog si J  little1  nnt  mmtdf  1  h3Ve  beeun  *uite  concerned  !hat  Z 
are  doing  so  little,  not  just  for  women  business  owners  but  for  all 
small  business  owners,  by  creating  a  market  imperfection  by  our 
laws.  In  other  words,  taking  banks  out  of  the  investment  business 
and  not  providing  anything  to  fulfill  that  market  imperfection 

gan,tatat"rurPerraSreferred  *  Similar  to  Michi" 

M0  BUCKS  was  set  up  by  the  State  of  Missouri, 
i  don  t  think  we  have  an  organization  other  than  the  SB  A  that 
does  what  her  organization  does.  If  they  do,  they  are  not  a  s   Jr  e  s 

Eo^n^  0rg?Hnrti0n-  wouldVin  L  sa^City  ofl  " 

Louis,  and  I  would  know  about  them 

hour  ^FFifV  Sttte'run  Program.  I  h  .d  to  make  a  trip,  an 
"e^ 

sZr&t^^        »0  million  was  .USttS 

Ms.  bSSS".  ?eds.y°Ur  hUSb3nd  h?Ve  t0  Sign  the  loan'  as  ™»? 
sta^dpoi^tI?VND'  °id  y°U  tHink  differently  about  that,  from  a  legal 

Ms.  Bierman.  I  understood  since  he  owns  half  the  personal 
assets,  and  I  own  the  other  half,  that  he  had  to  sign  I  know  the 

are  put  up.  Wives  don  t  have  to,  but  husbands  have  to  because  of 

tihatSou^Sml011^6  R°SS  reP°rt'  th6re  W6re  tW0  ^ues" 
"Does  yuur  business  have  a  business  plan?"  43  percent  said  no 
Sfks  SOmething  that  ^ight  Led  correction  withn?  the 

in^,rhe9«f yS'  "Ejw  do  y°u  feel  y°u  were  treated  at  the  lending 
How  HoR?  Were  y^/^ted  fairly?"  67  percent  said  yes  * 
How  do  you  reconcile  that? 

Ms.  Gentry  In  the  back  there  was  a  place  for  comments  In  th* 
comments  section,  8f  percent  complained  abou ^  theTanking  rela 
tionships,  which  eschewed  what  .hey  said.  It  was  confliStesH 
many.  We  could  not  figure  it  out  either.  conflicting  testi- 

WehaveCX^HaAer  th3t.We  did  n0t  frame  the  ^ion  erectly, 
we  how  to  l3l2e  •qufe8t,0"t0  *«  the  P°int  w*  really  want.  So, 
we  nope  to  have  clear  information  about  that. 

thrhame  ^nynroeSP°nded  in  the  back>  they  talked  about 

reou  rpTin  gS  T  are  ^Hcing  about  today,  the  figures  that  are 

K  bln  Jn  bus^^40^  Tn'Uired-  Even  though  the  women 
hfnfc  tul  u  u bus,inless  for  5  or  10  years,  every  time  they  go  to  the 
bank  the  husband  has  to  sign  for  the  loans.  y  go  to  the 

Ihat  ^timony  is  avail  -ble.  I  can  submit  that  for  the  record. 
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Chairman  LaFalce.  Thank  you. 

[The  information  may  be  found  in  the  appendix.] 

Chairman  LaFalce.  I  want  to  point  out  that  whenever  you  ask  a 
question  about  capital,  there  are  different  ways  of  defining  capital. 

Mr.  Ireland.  I  think  she  said  the  right  thing,  get  the  money 

Chairman  LaFalce.  If  you  go  to  a  bank  and  say  do  you  have 
legal  ability  to  give  me  legal  working  capital,  you  might  think  they 
have  the  legal  authority  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Hayes.  .  . 

Mr.  Hayes.  Let  me  explain  to  the  panelists  that  my  pursuit  is 
quite  different  from  the  ex-banker  down  there.  I  do  want  to  make 
it  clear  that  I  wou»a  like  to  know  from  all  of  you,  currently  how 
many  employees  do  you  have? 

Ms.  Jordan-DeLaurenti.  J-DL  has  175  employees. 

Ms.  Bierman.  I  have  three  corporations,  14  in  one  corporation,  2 
in  another,  and  3  in  my  third  corporation. 

Ms.  Gentry.  At  the  present  time  I  own  my  real  estate  invest- 
ment company,  and  I  am  the  small  owner.  Lp  to  a  year  and  a  half 
ago,  I  owned  a  small  manufacturing  company  and  employed  8 
people. 

Mr.  Hayes.  Am  I  correct  that  all  three  of  you  are  supporters  of 
H.R.  1397,  the  proposed  legislation? 
Ms.  Jordan-DeLaurenti.  The  Boggs-LaFalce  legislation  bill? 
Mr.  Hayes.  Yes. 

Ms.  Jordan-DeLaurenti.  Yes;  definitely. 

Mr.  Hayes.  You  mentioned,  Miss  Jordan,  that  you  are  supporters 
because  you  have  been  a  benefa:tor  of  the  SBA  (8a)  program. 

Ms.  Jordan-DeLaurenti.  Yes;  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Hayes.  Do  you  have  any  specific  suggestions  as  to  how  yo.i 
think  it  would  be  improved? 

Ms.  Jordan-DeLaurenti.  Yes;  they  don't  happen  to  be  in  the  bill 
that  happens  to  be  pending.  I  don't  know  the  status.  Has  it  been 
passed  in  the  House? 

Chairman  LaFalce.  There  was  one  bill  that  was  initially  intro- 
duced, and  that  went  through  many,  many  changes.  We  did  pass, 
through  the  full  committee  and  the  House  of  Representatives,  a 
bill  to  reform  the  SBA  8(a)  program.  I  don't  know  whether  the  bill 
we  passed  will  be  the  bill  that  you  are  knowledgeable  about  and 
are  now  going  to  comment  on. 

Ms.  Jordan-DeLaurenti.  Yes;  I  think  that  is  the  one.  There  is 
also  one  in  the  Senate  at  this  point.  . 

Mr.  Hayes.  There  is  one  in  the  Senate  that  is  somewhat  similar, 
but  there  are  some  dissimilarities. 

Ms.  Jordan-DeLaurenti.  One  of  my  difficulties,  Mr.  Hayes,  is 
that  I  believe  the  whole  point  of  SBA  (8a)  is  to  look  at  people  who 
violate  the  rules  of  SBA  (8a).  There  are  so  many  good,  good  con- 
tractors who  are  doing  very  well,  and  I  think  they  are  forgotten 
about.  I  really  believe  that  bill  was  made  for  those  people  who  vio- 
late, as  many  of  our  laws  are,  rather  than  to  support  the  people 
who  are  abiding  by  it. 

I  believe  one  of  the  things  that  needs  to  be  changed  is  that  the 
category  for  women,  not  totally  women  but  women  who  qualify  for 
small  and  disadvantaged,  needs  to  be  oper.  1  up.  That  is  not  hap- 
pening and  does  not  happen  now.  So,  in  response  to  that,  I  think 
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that  is  one  of  the  things  that  needs  to  be  changed.  Sometimes  the 
violators  are  not  necessarily  the  SBA  (8a)  companies.  There  are 
some  changes  that  you  did  make  in  response  to  the  way  the  act  il 
te^g  administered  that  needs  to  be  changed  also 
Mr.  Hayes  I  happen  to  be  the  husband  of  a  female  business 

E!5l!5Vnfc  15  3  C?rtif\e(?  Sma11  business  «Perator  who  has  been 
actguinv^hinSkUrvV1V^  S°  1  know  P^icularly  what  you  are  saying. 

black  woman  m°re  St"keS  3gainst  her  than  y°u  do'  as  a 

Ms.  Jordan-DeLaurenti.  Definitely 

«iMAnnH  u^t  What  did,  vcu  use  as  collateral  to  get  your  first 
$10^)00  which  you  struggled  so  hard  to  get?  * 

Ms.  Jordan-DeLaurenti.  I  had  contracts  and  tried  to  assign 

aSfptZm'Tha?  t  K  P°int'  3nd  the* 

III  t  u em-  That  was  high  risk.  That  even  happened  to  me  last 
year  I  had  Government  contracts,  and  I  needed  for  those  for  at 
east  the  first  90  days.  You  all  know  how  long  it  takes  to  get  some 

davsgof Scin/t  Paid  fe  ^men *  We  sfy  we'need  90 
days  of  f  nanc  ng  when  we  pick  up  a  Government  contract. 

withfar  a°lnn^a  l0n5  UTut0  3  b3nker  who  1  have  done  ^siness 
of  it  is  rhat  fhpvT6  ^  !hlm  t0  aCCept  assignment  of  note.  Part 
ot  it  is  that  they  don  t  like  to  be  involved  in  the  paper  work.  As  far 
err!™,  co"ce™ed  he  beSt  collateral  they  could  have  was  a  Gov- 
done  ?LvnrnCt  WuHad  toUl  Perfo™ance  on  everything  we  had 
K  l  u  Stul-  W0Uuld  not  accePt  H  immediately.  They  did  later, 
but  I  had  to  bring  them  some  people  who  convinced  them  I  could 

M  et  cetera.  1  know  what  she  is  going  through, 
dal^  nJti  GentV  y°U  mentioned  in  your  list  of  recommen- 
Imn  «nH  h2  mter  S1X'   revfrse  the  conservatism  of  78  guaranteed 
IZomv  tJ Jel°Pl  a  "ew  Pohcy  that  reflects  our  needs  in  today's 
nSs  owners  "  a""*8  S°h  loanS  P^cularly  for  women  busi- 

tf.T?        Am6  y°,U  jesting  an  expansion  of  the  program? 
*,S?*  V    TRY'  N°;  the  women  who  have  been  able  to  use  SBA  (7a) 

EiSn%^Trmi,ng,h3V%h3d  very  P°sitive  experiences.  In 
Michigan,  some  bank  lending  officers  have  said  to  us  that  the  SBA 

Government  program  has  become  so  conservative  that  thSre  are 
loans  they  would  do.  They  are  not  considered  risky  loans, 
jeoplrdy?  YES'        ^  conscious  of  the  fact  that  the  survival  is  in 
Ms.  Gentry.  Yes;  I  do,  and  I  believe  by  expanding  

*t  «m?£Ynl'       y°U  have  a°y  influence  with  the  administration 
at  all.'  I  hank  you,  very  much 

Chairman  LaFalce.  Mr.  Hiler.  Mr.  Holloway. 
Mr.  Hiler.  Not  at  this  time. 

T  tKnir0LL0WAY-  lJa*  want  t0  make  a  brief  statement  to  say  that 
thpS  inklv116  °  u  in  business,  it  doesn't  take  them  long  until 
SS-vTnJ  STu  b3nker'  because  50  much  of  the  time  you  are 
%  ■  1  the  bankf  11  seems  like  the  only  person  who  can 
IZa  i  a  15  tbe  Person  who  doesn't  need  it.  There  is  a  tremendous 
need  in  America.  I  don  t  know  my  feeling  toward  what  the  Govern- 

tTme  w»  Loh"  'TO A?  lead  °,n  t0  entrepreneurship.  I  think  some- 
time we  need  to  fight  that  battle. 

I  started  with  a  small  business  and  worked  on  my  own  to  build  it 
up.  there  are  many  things  we  can  do  to  encourage  it,  and  I  think 
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there  is  a  role  that  we  can  play  to  help  small  business.  I  think  we 
need  to  proceed  with  extreme  caution  when  our  role  is  trying  to  be 
paid  in  business  life.  Too  often  we  jump  into  things  in  the  business 
life,  and  v/e  run  into  more  problems  than  we  solve. 

I  think  all  small  businesses  have  a  problem  with  credit,  and  we 
should  look  into  it. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  I  agree  we  have  to  proceed  cautiously  but 
with  gieat  speed,  because  we  are  basically  simply  attempting  to 
deal  with  the  discrimination  that  has  existed  and  built  up  since 
1776.  That  is  a  rather  slow  progress.  We  are  trying  to  give  the 
Equal  Credit  Opportunity  Act  some  application  as  it  was  originally 
intended  so  that  we  can  have  some  documentation  with  respect  to 
our  personal  observations  regarding  real,  although  subtle  discrimi- 
nation toward  women  in  business. 

One  other  recommendation  made  by  Ms.  Gentry  was  to  have  a 
rating  system  built  into  the  Community  Reinvestment  Act  to  meas- 
ure the  impact  of  the  lenders'  loan  practices  toward  satisfying  the 
credit  needs  of  women  business  owners.  Do  you  have  anything  that 
fleshes  this  out?  Would  you  accomplish  this  by  amendment?  Would 
you  change  the  way  the  Community  Reinvestment  Act  is  imple- 
mented and,  if  that  is  the  case,  how  have  you  gone  about  trying  to 
get  a  change  in  implementation? 

Ms.  Gentry.  When  we  made  this  recommendation  this  came 
forth,  when  we  held  the  four  public  hearings  around  the  State  of 
Michigan.  We  were  at  that  point  supporting  the  legislation  pro- 
posed at  that  time  regarding  the  Equal  Credit  Opportunity  Act.  We 
saw  the  necessity  to  develop  a  rating  system  intc  the  Community 
Reinvestment  Act  that  did  not  require  legislation.  The  gentleman 
who  worked  with  me  was  at  that  time  very  much  involved  in  the 
Community  Reinvestment  Act  and  is  now  the  director  of  the 
BIDCO  Program  in  Michigan.  He  felt  by  requiring  them  to  report 
their  business,  it  could  be  done  without  legislation. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  Is  this  being  done  in  Michigan  right  now? 

Ms.  Gentry.  We  are  in  the  process  now  of  redefining  it;  yes. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  So,  the  Michigan  banks  do  not  now  have  to, 
as  a  part  of  their  implementation  of  the  Community  Investment 
Act,  measure  the  impact  on  women? 

Ms.  Gentry.  No,  sir 

Chairman  LaFalce.  Well,  if  you  have  any  paper  that  further  em- 
bellishes that,  I  ask  that  you  submit  it  to  me. 
Ms.  Gentry.  I  will  do  that. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  Your  next  recommendation  is  to  sponsor 
educational  programs  to  instruct  lender  institutions  how  to  review 
loan  packages  based  on  cash-flow  analysis  rather  than  asset-based 
financing. 

Of  course,  I  would  assume  that  you  could  have  independent  semi- 
nars or  educational  orograms.  I  would  think  educational  programs 
of  this  nature  would  be  most  effective  if  they  were  sp-nsored  by 
the  American  Bankers  Association,  the  Independent  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation of  America,  the  National  Council  of  Savings  Institutions, 
the  U.S  League,  et  cetera,  because  they  are  constantly  running 
educational  programs  for  their  membership. 

Has  any  effort  been  made,  to  your  knowledge,  to  work  with  these 
financial  organizations  or  trade  associations,  to  ^et  them  in  their 
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conferences?  For  example,  I  returned  from  the  conference  of  the 
National  Council  on  Savings  Institutions  in  Toronto,  Canada.  I  will 
be  attending  another  conference  in  Boston  in  June,  the  American 
Bankers  Association,  for  those  bankers  who  want  to  reach  out  to 
small  businesses. 

Do  you  know  if  there  is  any  organized  effort  to  work  with  these 
trade  associations  to  get  them  to  sponsor  this  type  of  educational 
program  within  their  annual,  or  semiannual,  or  monthly  educa- 
tional conferences  or  programs? 

Ms.  Gentry.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  don't  know  the  answer  to  that  I 
can  only  respond  to  what  is  happening  within  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan. 1  think  that  is  an  excellent  proposal. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  It  would  seem  to  me  this  is  something  the 
National  Association  of  Women  Business  Owners  and  others  might 
want  to  do,  work  with  these  trade  associations  to  encourage  them 
not  to  provide  a  special  program  just  for  women,  but  in  their  regu- 
lar program  for  everybody  to  have  a  program  of  this  nature  which 
might  be  of  special  benefit  for  women. 

Ms.  Gentry  I  absolutely  agree.  The  problem  that  we  have  run 
up  against  in  Michigan  is,  as  you  know,  Michigan  is  predominantly 
a  manufacturing-based  State.  The  issue  of  tangible  assets  is  a 
major  issue  for  us. 

•  £0r  e?2m?le'  manv  women  have  said  when  they  come  to  Wash- 
ington, DC,  because  it  is  not  a  manufacturing-based  industry  here, 
that  it  is  easier  for  them  to  get  loans  in  Washington,  DC,  than  it  is 
sometimes  in  Michigan  when  they  have  contracts  here,  because  the 
bankers  here  nave  an  understanding,  a  better  understanding  of 
service-based  loans. 

When  the  bankers  in  Michigan  look  at  loans,  they  look  for  tangi- 
ble assets  Even  though  it  is  a  service-based  company  with  few  tan- 
giDle  assets,  they  still  look  for  us.  We  began  to  talk  with  some  of 

in  \^nu-\tntnlht  n0w  we  are  talkinS  with  a  statewide  bank 
m  Michigan  that  is  beginning  to  develop  a  special  loan  program  ex- 
clusively for  women-owned  businesses. 

*u  fu-  are  goingt°  incorporate  our  capital  access  program.  One  of 
L  £Wnwlke  ah0Yl  Lwas  developing  this  educational  pro- 
gram. 1  hey  felt  that  would  be  very  touchy  in  that  you  would  be 
interring  that  bankers  did  not  know  how  to  do  this,  and  you  would 
have  to  be  very  careful  as  to  how  you  presented  this. 

One  of  the  strategies  that  we  talked  abo.-t  was  talking  about  the 
new  economy  *hat  was  emerging  in  Michigan  as  we  shift  from  the 
manufacturing  economy  into  this  newer  economy.  How  were  we 
going  to  sell  the  concept  of  having  these  bankers  obtain,  participate 

£ni~°  tl°P/rat  lealt  ™thoh0w  to  finance  soft  asset-Led  com- 
panies without  offending  therr? 

So  that  has  been  one  of  tht  things  we  have  been  talking  about 
ngm  now,  and  that  is  an  issue  that  might  come  up  nationwide  but 
that  is  an  issue  that  is  very  clear  in  Michigan 

•JELrtE?  TU  sayrrtuhey  understand  that,  but  that  is  not  how  they 
review  their  loans.  They  understand  cash-flow  analysis,  but  they  do 

the  loans  S      tHat  'Vay'  That  i§  why  they  keep  denying 

n»r,hnirmatn,  f,AFALCE  This  is  something  we  might  be  able  to 
pursue  with  these  associations.  I  am  wondering— I  mentioned  a 
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number  of  other  groups,  too.  I  can't  remember  the  names.  But  over 
the  years,  I  have  had  women  counsel.  One  of  them  now  is  the  as- 
sistant to  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  Others, 
counsel  to  the  Secretary  of  Treasury. 

It  seems  to  m  *  that  there  is  an  organization  in  Washington— is  it 
Women  in  Finance?  Is  that  what  it  is  called?  There  is  some 
fctoup— it  may  be  a  national,  or  perhaps,  it  is  a  local  group.  I  have 
forgotten. 

But  I  don't  hear  of  them  getting  together  other  than  for  the  pur- 
pose of  networking  to  know  each  other  and,  therefore,  perhaps,  ad- 
vance themselves.  I  don't  hear  them  talking  about  programs  that 
could  be  adopted  either  by  Governments,  whether  Federal,  State  or 
local,  or  by  trade  associations,  of  an  educational  nature. 

Maybe  that  is  something  that  should  be  pursued,  also. 

Ms.  Gentry.  That  is  an  excellent  concept.  Except  this  program 
wodld  benefit  all  small  businesses,  not  just  women  only. 

Chairman  T  aFalce.  I  understand  that.  I  think  it  would  be  an  ex- 
ceptional benefit  for  women. 

Ms.  Gentry.  It  has  been  jr  experience  when  you  can  shift  the 
attention  from  it  being  women  business  owners,  you  seem  to  get 
much  greater  participation  than  if  it  is  this  special  program  for 
women. 

Chairman  LaF^lce.  I  agree. 

Ms.  Gentry.  I  agree  with  you,  that  would  be  a  marvelous  recom- 
mendation. Partnerships  have  worked  very  well.  like  that  in  Michi- 
gan. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  Very  good. 

If  there  are  no  further  questions,  then  I— Mr.  Hiler;  yes. 

Mr.  Hiler.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  came  in  late,  so  if  this  question  has 
already  been  answered,  I  will  read  through  the  testimony.  When 
we  talk  about  access  to  credit  and  the  need  for  increased  capital  for 
new  businesses  and  small  businesses,  it  seems  to  me  that  is  a  prob- 
lem that  is  pervasive  through  small  businesses  in  general— the  15 
million  small  businesses  that  exist  in  our  economy  today. 

I  guess  from  reading  through  your  testimony  fairly  quickly,  you 
are  saying  it  is  even  more  of  a  problem  for  women-owned  business- 
es? I  wasn't  sure  that  I  saw  in  the  testimony  the  evidence  for  why 
that  is  more  of  a  problem  for  women-owned  businesses  than  just 
small  businesses  in  general.  Maybe  you  can  help  me  out? 

Ms.  Bierman.  I  am  here  at  the  request  of  NAWBO,  but  I  am  a 
very  good  proponent  of  small  business,  entrepreneurship,  anything 
like  that.  I  am  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Small  Business  Coa- 
lition in  Missouri.  I  spent  many  volunteer  hours  a  week  working 
for  that  organization. 

I  say  in  my  testimony  that  I  don't  want  to  be  a  women  business 
owner.  Let  me  be  a  business  owner;  let  me  be  equal  to  my  competi- 
tors and  everybody  else  out  there  in  the  face  of  my  banker.  It  is 
true  that  all  small  businesses  have  these  problems,  all  small  busi- 
nesses are  undercapitalized,  all  small  businesses  have  to  put  up 
personal  backing,  et  cetera. 

As  a  women  business  owner,  I  see  discriminations  that  my  co- 
horts in  the  Small  Business  Coalition  of  Missouri  don't  have.  I  had 
to  bring  my  husband  in  to  sign  that  loan  with  me.  I  know  many  of 
the  people  in  our  organization  of  150  in  St.  Lo;tis  are  an  SBC  orga- 
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nization.  We  work  closely  with  SBA.  They  did  not  have  to  bring 
their  wives  in  to  sign  loans.  It  was  not  venture  capital.  We  are  not 
venture  capitalists. 

k  ^iM8"?  aski"^,for  operating  capital.  I  think  it  could  be  a  little 
Dit.  i  think  maybe  he  is  misconstruing  it  at  this  point  in  time.  But 
we  are  blatantly  discriminated  against. 

„SSVali  tr13"  bu?inesses  are-  1  work  hard  to  help  change  those 
rules  tor  all  small  businesses.  I  am  here  today  for  women-owned 
business,  but  since  75  percent  of  our  economy  is  based  on  small 
Business,  that  is  what  I  am  here  fighting  for. 
Does  that  answer  your  question? 

Mr  Hiler.  A  little  bit.  You  were  giving,  I  think,  some  very  good 
anecdotal  evidence  of  what  you  experienced  in  participating  in  a 
couple  of  different  groups.  I  just  think  of  the  number  of  small  busi- 
ness people  I  meet  back  in  my  dir.rict.  When  I  meet  those  who  talk 
about  having  to  get  someone  to  cosign  a  loan  or  something,  or  be  a 
guarantor  for  maybe  a  son  that  is  starting  out  a  small  business  or 
something,  it  seems  to  me  that  is-I  guess  what  ycu  are  saying  i?  it 
is  more  endemic  to  a  woman-owned  business,  but  it  is  a  problem 
that  is  endemic  to  small  business,  I  believe 

Am  I  mistaken? 

Chairman  LaFalce.  I  think  there  is  a  hierarchy  of  discrimina- 
tion. You  are  discriminated  against  if  you  are  small.  You  are  spe- 
cially discriminated  if  you  are  small  and  a  woman.  Then  you  are 
especially  discriminated  against  if  you  are  small,  a  woman,  and 

Mr.  Hayes.  That  is  right. 

Ms.  Jordan-DeLaurenti.  I  think  that  says  it  I  think  what  we 
were  trying  to  demonstrate  by  our  exper>nce  is  that  we  women 
business  owners  are  not  treated  as  capabU,  competent  people.  I 
think  your  example,  Congressman,  was  a  good  example  to  point  out 
what  we  feel. 

Yes;  many  times  a  young  son  who  does  not  have  experience,  who 
comes  into  a  business,  is  asked  to  have  some  cosigner.  But  we  are 
talking  about  experienced  women  business  owners  who  have  estab- 
lished records,  who  have  established  credit  records  and  still  get  the 
same  kind  of  rejection. 

I  thin*  the  difference  is  that  we  are  not  regarded  as  competent 
people  in  the  banking  community. 

Mr.  Hiler.  My  father  had  a  very  successful  business,  went  out  to 
s.art  another  business,  and  they  wanted  a  personal  guarantor  of 
-at  loan.  He  ended  up  telling  the  bank  to  forget  it 

It  just  seems  to  me  that  there  may  be  a  particular  problem  here, 
hut  there  is  generally  an  access  to  credit,  an  access  to  capital. 
When  you  look  at  where  the  capital  comes  from  for  small  business- 
es, it  comes  from  one  s  own  pocketbook,  family,  friends.  That  is 
where  the  capital  comes  from.  Somehow,  if  we  were  able  to-we 
have  two  things  we  have  to  work  on  here. 

One  is,  of  course,  improving  access  to  credit  and  capital  for  a 
woman-owned  business  but  the  other  is  to  improve  access  to  credit 
and  capital  for  all  small  businesses. 

Ms.  Jordan-DeLaurenti.  Absolutely 
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Mr.  Hiler.  It  is  not  a  zero-sum  game,  where  if  we  improve  your 
access,  it  takes  someone  else's  access  away.  What  we  have  to  try  to 
do  is  improve  the  overall   . 

Ms.  Jordan-DeLaurenti.  That  is  correct.  Every  time  small  busi- 
ness is  improved,  we  are  improved.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that 
for  all  of  us.  „  f 

Mr.  Hiler.  I  appreciate  your  comments.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  say  that  to  the 
members  of  the  panel,  and  to  the  members  of  the  committee,  and 
most  especially  to  the  members  of  the  panel.  You  have  been  ex- 
tremely informative  and  insightful.  We  are  extremely  appreciative 
for  that. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

[Whereupon,  at  11:45  a.m.,  the  committee  was  adjourned,  subject 
to  the  call  of  the  Chair.] 
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NEW  ECONOMIC  REALITIES:  THE  ROLE  OF 
WOMEN  ENTREPRENEURS 


WEDNESDAY,  MAY  11,  1988 


House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Small  Business, 
m,  Washington,  DC. 

ooij16 .committee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  9:10  a.m.,  in  room 

^urn  H°USe  0fflCe  Buildi"I.  Hon.  John  J  LaFalce 
(chairman  of  the  committee)  presiding. 

Present:  Chairman  LaFalce;  Representatives  Torres,  Olin,  Haves 
Lancaster,  Campbell,  Price,  Hiler,  and  Gallo.  y  ' 

orderainnan  LaFaLCR  The  Sma11  Business  Committee  will  come  to 

WnSliR  °rder  42138'  ^ted  Mav  18>  1979>  created  a  National 
for  1™?  6SS  5nter.Prlse  Policy  and  prescribed  arrangements 
for  w„lP-'ngK  coordlnating,  and  implementing  a  national  program 
IZ  «i™r  business  enterprise.  The  Executive  order  recognized 
motinf  S™'  r?le  Wmch  Wi,men  entrepreneurs  can  play  in  pro- 
moting full  employment  and  economic  growth.  It  recognized  the 

EK? *%deSA  ffdng,  W°men  entrepreneurs,  and  it  reco|n"Sd  the 
need  to  aid  and  stimulate  women's  business  enterprise 

oJn.i  f CUrtlVe-  0rder  Provided  for  affirmative  action  by  F-deral 
agencies  to  facilitate  and  to  strengthen,  and  support  such  enter- 
prises to  prohibit  and  discourage  discrimination,  and  to  create  pro- 

fK  aSVe  t0  l.he  SpeC  f  needs  of  women  as  entrepreneur 
buch  activities  were  to  include  management,  technical,  financial 

AS^1**™™'*1  edUCati°n'  trainin*>  and  informS 
a issemi nation;  and  procurement 

Women?EiVe  "p?  estabHshed  an  Interagency  Committee  on 
ZlZ  «  i Busm*s.s  Enterprise  to  oversee  the  action  ordered,  to  de- 
velop goals,  policies,  guidelines,  mobilize  resources,  design  innova- 

»nH  oPc  '  promote  research,  convene  and  consult  with  experts, 
and  assess  progress.  F  ' 

All  Federal  agencies  were  to  assist  and  cooperate,  but  SBA  was 

EatS  rTrb^y  °f  Pr0vidin^  an&ecutive  Director 
adequate  staff,  and  administrative  support 

a;  Jr  prepa,rat ion  f°r  today's  hearings,  and  to  provide  a  comprehen- 
SXt^Wr  and  recommendations,  the  Committee 
S£  initSf  21  Federal  agencies  requesting  information  regard- 
nl  nrif™  S  ufndertaken  Pursuant  to  the  Executive  order  inciud- 
hfte^T^Tf^V^  °rJl0an  P™^™,  data  collection  ef- 
dent's  direS  made  in  comPliance  with  the  Presi- 
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It  was  fairly  obvious  from  reading  the  agency  responses  that,  for 
the  most  part,  our  governmental  efforts  in  support  of  women's 
business  enterprise  are  weak  and  ineffective,  mostly  window  dress- 
ing and  lip  service. 

For  example,  the  SBA  is  the  agency  expected  to  provide  special 
financial  assistance  for  women.  But,  with  the  exception  of  a  brief 
pilot  miniloan  program  for  women  at  SBA  several  years  ago,  the 
authority  to  provide  such  financial  assistance  has  been  ignored. 

SBA  business  loans  to  women  have  gradually  decreased  in  num- 
bers, dollar  amounts,  and  as  a  percentage  of  total  loans.  In  1984, 
women  received  2,103  business  loans  for  a  total  amount  of  $212.6 
million,  which  represents  10.7  percent  of  the  total  number  of  loans 
to  all  businesses. 

In  1987,  those  figures  had  fallen  to  1,565  loans,  for  a  total  of 
$203.3  million,  or  10.1  percent.  During  a  period  of  astonishing  busi- 
ness activity  and  increases  in  numbers  and  sophistication  levels  of 
women-owned  small  business,  it  is  inconceivable  that  the  demand 
for  business  loans  for  women  business  owners  should  decrease. 

Federal  agencies  routinely  establish  procurement  goals  for  con- 
tract awards  to  women.  Since  1979,  the  percentage  of  prime  con- 
tract awards  to  women-owned  business  has  increased,  but  still  re- 
mains at  less  than  1  percent,  far  below  what  I  would  expect  their 
reasonable  share  to  be.  _ 

This  is  not  surprising,  given  the  fact  that  only  SBA  and  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  have  established  full-time  positions  to  pro- 
mote and  facilitate  women's  business  enterprise,  and,  in  the  case  of 
SBA,  its  budget  has  been  slashed;  and  with  the  exception  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  no  Federal  agency  reported  any  internal 
memoranda  or  policy  letteis  to  promote  women's  business  initia- 
tives. 

The  Interagency  Committee  still  operates,  but  without  any  power 
or  purpose.  The  committee  issued  its  first  annual  report  in  1980. 
The  next  annual  report  was  not  issued  until  September  1987.  That 
report  contained  a  one-page  introduction,  15  paragraphs  of  text 
spread  across  six  pages,  and  the  rest  of  the  100-page  report  consist- 
ed of  an  appendix  containing  statistics,  reprinted  material,  and  a 
summary  of  five  meetings.  I  think  the  report  is  an  embarrassment 
and  a  waste  of  taxpayers'  money. 

Susan  Phillips,  Associate  Director  of  Presidential  Personnel,  was 
appointed  by  the  President  to  serve  as  chairman  of  the  Interagency 
Committee  on  Women's  Business  Enterprise.  Last  month,  we  invit- 
ed Susan  Phillips  to  appear  at  today's  hearing  to  discuss  public 
policies  and  programs  relating  to  these  issues,  but  I  regret  that  she 
has  chosen  not  to  appear  or  is  unable  to  appear.  But  we  will  give 
her  another  opportunity. 

In  recent  years,  there  has  been  much  talk  about  support  for 
women.  I  think  it  is  time  that  we  started  to  demonstrate  some  re- 
sults. 

This  morning,  we  are  pleased  to  have  before  us,  representatives 
of  two  of  the  agencies  that  have  been  doing  something  about 
women  in  business.  From  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Ms. 
Kay  Bulow,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Administration,  and  Ms.  Carol 
Crockett,  Director  of  the  Office  of  Women's  Business  Ownership  of 
the  U.S.  Small  Business  Administration,  who  was  kind  enough  to 
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™n°  T  congressional  dist"Ct  to  participate  in  a  seminar  on 
women  in  business. 

We  also  have  Ms  Susan  Hager,  president  of  Hager,  Sharpe 

Carol,  why  don't  we  begin  with  you? 
TESTIMONY  OF  CAROL  M.  CROCKETT,  DIRECTOR,  OFFICE  OF 
SSSS0,"E"f'  "*  SMALL 
Ms  Crockett.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee  I 

BusiSesrCommi^--   °PP°rtUnity  l°  aPP6ar  bef°re  the  Sma11 
Chairman  LaFalce.  Just  1  minute.  Do  any  members  of  the  com- 
mittee have  any  statements  that  they  would  like  to  make  before  we 

Mr.  Torres.  No,  Mr.  Chairman.  Thank  you 
Chairman  LaFalce.  Please  proceed. 

before  5£wi"  I  am  Ple2S6d  t0  have  the  Wrtunity  to  appear 
££££  7     "  Bus'neSS  Committee  to  discuss  the  Small  Business 
Administration  s  program  for  women  business  owners.  My  testimo- 
inl°Zl\0n  the  ec°nomic  progress  of  women's  business 

tw^JSKi      programs  that  are  50  successful  in  assistin* 

oJnJll0'  there  Wureu25  milli0n  nonfarm  sole  proprietorships 
VW*y  HmenrWhlCh  e?rned  $36  billion  in  annual  receipts.  In 

exce^nf dfwtv  gUFu-'  there  wefe  3  7  million  with  receipts  in 
excess  of  $65  bilhcn.  This  accounted  for  12  percent  of  total  sole  pro- 
prietorship receipts  compared  with  8.9  percent  in  1980  and  repre- 

£nSAaiYnCrease  in  receiPts  of  80  percent.  P 
twiS  thlatr»tf0fW.uthat  W?men  are  starting  businesses  at  almost 
10  hfJn  th61r         counterparts  and  that  almost  3  out  of 

DP™*  fei  are  ^  D?  women-  Recent  figures  indicate  that  25 
percent  of  ah  women  businesses  are  1  to  2  years  old  We  exoect 
this  solid  growth  trend  to  continue.  P 

h„2?aWhere  ^  'VTen  fading?  In  1980,  73  percent  of  women 
bus  messes  were  in  the  service  and  retail  areas.  In  1985  this  oer- 

bL  argowtbreaSf,d  t0  81  perCent'  H°Wever'  we  arc  seeing  SSS, 
manufacturing  traditional  industries  of  construction  and 

Between  1980  and  1985,  receipts  for  women  business  owners  in 
service  rose  140  percent.  In  that  same  period,  receipts  for  women 
cent"688  °WnerS  in  construction  and  manufacturing  rose  200  per- 

Women  have  also  made  considerable  strides  in  the  area  of  pro- 
curement In  1980,  only  .37  percent  of  Government  contract  awards 
were  made  to  women.  Today  it  is  at  a  level  of  1  percent  In  1987 
we  exceeded  our  goal  by  $235  million,  while  overall  Government 
procurement  declined  by  $1.8  billion 
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With  the  increase  of  women-owned  businesses  in  manufacturing 
and  construction,  we  estimate  that  figure  to  increase  dramatically 
in  the  next  few  years.  So,  the  outlook  is  positive. 

The  SBA's  Office  of  Women's  Business  Ownership  has  many  and 
varied  programmatic  responsibilities  which  include: 

One,  to  develop  and  encourage  education  and  marketing  opportu- 
nities for  women  business  owners  through  quality  conferences  and 
workshops,  trade  missions,  and  utilizing  the  resources  of  public  and 
private  sector  cosponsors  and  management  experts. 

Two,  to  negotiate  Federal  prime  contracting  goals  for  women- 
owned  businesses. 

Three,  to  provide  support  for  the  Federal  Interagency  Committee 
on  Women's  Business  Enterprise. 

Four,  to  act  as  an  advocate  for  women  business  owners. 

And  five,  to  effectively  disseminate  all  appropriate  information. 
The  delivery  of  the  program  is  carried  out  at  the  75  district  and 
branch  offices  by  a  women's  business  ownership  representative  and 
in  each  regional  office  by  a  women's  business  coordinator. 

This  office  now  effectively  serves  a  constituency  of  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  small  business  community  and  provides  an  outreach 
program  which  assists,  strengthens,  and  promotes  women-owned 
business  throughout  the  country. 

Misunderstandings  concerning  the  status  of  women  business 
owners  stem  from  the  lack  of  a  comprehensive  statistical  informa- 
tion system.  Because  of  this,  the  Office  of  Women's  Business  Own- 
ership has  taken  the  initiative  to  sponsor  research  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  and  SBA's  Office  of 
Advocacy.  Each  year,  since  1980,  has  shown  a  statistical  data  im- 
provement. It  is  clear,  more  updated  information  is  necessary. 

Since  60  percent  of  women  who  started  business  today  have  no 
previous  paid  managerial  experience,  the  Office  of  Women's  Busi- 
ness Ownership  has  improved  their  skills  in  the  areas  of  market- 
ing, finance,  inventory  control,  and  production  through  targeted 
seminars,  conferences,  and  instructional  materials. 

The  Office  of  Women's  Business  Ownership  has  been  involved  in 
a  myriad  of  activities  which  encourage  the  full  and  equal  participa- 
tion of  women  business  owners  in  selling  their  goods  and  services 
to  the  Federal  Government. 

As  director,  I  feel  business  ownership  education  and  planning  are 
the  most  important  aspects  of  starting  a  successful  business. 

We  have  provided  the  assistance  necessary  for  women  not  only  to 
consider  starting  a  business,  but  to  actually  make  that  dream  a  re- 
ality through  realistic  advice  and  information.  m 

In  addition  to  my  responsibilities  at  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration, I  also  serve  as  executive  director  of  the  Interagency  Com- 
mittee on  Women's  Business  Enterprise. 

This  committee  is  rc3ponsible  for  carrying  out  a  Presidential 
mandate  *j  promote  

Chairman  LaFalce.  What  is  your  position  there? 

Ms.  Crockett.  Executive  director. 

With  the  Presidential  mandate  to  promote,  monitor,  and  coordi- 
nate Federal  efforts  on  behalf  of  women  business  owners.  Member- 
ship of  the  committee  is  drawn  from  major  Federal  departments 
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and  agencies  and  reflects  the  wide  scope  of  governmental  policy 

infcrnSnirf13"*  members  °f  the  committee,  based  on  the  available 
I £  kT  frT  on****  base  il  is  clear  that  women  as  a  group 
mv  Th^^u  ra?ld  y  F°,Wm|  contributor  to  the  Nation's  econo- 

sive  Increase  ^  1"  JUSt  laSt  8  yearS  is  probably  the  ™*  expan- 
siye  increase  of  any  one  group  in  this  century  By  all  accounts  it 

will  continue  to  grow.  By  the  year  2000,  it  is  expected  that  one'haJf 
of  all  self-employed  individuals  will  be  women 
fjjv1"  th!,fete  wf  have  today'  T  know  that  the  needs  of  women 
^nLare  ^""tthan  a  decade  ago,  and  we  must  constantly 
monitor  and  provide  for  these  needs.  Women  are  entering  the 
mainstream  of  commerce  at  a  rapid  rate,  and,  certainly,  by  the  end 
of  the  next  decade,  this  will  have  been  accomplished 

mayhavey0U'  ^         1  3m  haPPy  t0  anSwer  any  <luestions  you 
[Ms.  Crockett's  statement  may  be  found  in  the  appendix  1 
Chairman  LaFalce.  Before  we  go  to  questions,  I  think  it  will  be 

appropriate  to  hear  from  the  other  witnesses 
Ms.  Hager. 

TESTIMONY  OF  SUSAN  HAGER,  PRESIDENT,  HAGER,  SHARP  & 
ABRAMSON,  INC. 

te^l'^nt  J«nk  y(\Uu  ^r  Chairman-  members  of  the  commit- 
tee I  am  Susan  Hager  the  founder  and  president  of  Hager,  Sharp 

W°ramT  ™la  publ  C.re|ations  firm  b"e  in  Washington  P 
We  are  the  fifth  largest  independently  owned  agency  in  the  area 

\\  wlaii°nUofd  Wand  H  flrSt  NaXi01iaI  preit  of  the  NaUoi 
^  ?  /v^wn?,  Business  Owners,  and  since  1973,  have 
o^ne£  1h  1  N4WB°  team  working  to  bring  women  business 
owners  and  women  s  business  enterprise  into  the  public  policy 

nn'rtSlSr'^  in  that  capacity  that  I  have  been  asked  to  comment 

It  £2£ET  K6deral  Governme"t  programs  that  are 

themsuccessful      W°men         ***  °WnerS'  and  0n  what  makes 

As  I  think  everybody  knows,  in  1972,  women  business  owners 

EVi^iy  ln^ble,fror"  a  PuWic  Policy  standpoint.  SmceTn 

s^t  ud  to  sSFed6ral  KPr°^ramS  and  many  pro*rams  have  been 
w       suPP°rt  women  business  owners 

we  l'nK^  °f  tl?0fe-  injHadves  and,  P^grams.  Unfortunately, 
we  are  now  at  the  point  in  taking  a  look  at  all  of  these  programs 

^T^mZ^  ^L1^  are  n0t  qUite  thieving  thrSs 
bottom  line      P  y  are  "0t  making  a  difference  is  the 

«1  fe=^Lgne  y^U  a       examples  of  that.  For  example,  the  Feder- 
B°ard*  T  ltS  r°le  as  the  Government's  primary  financial 
monitor,  is  certainly  very  interested  in  entrepreneurship.  Martha 

Si^womennember  °f  ^  ^  of  s.  is  dUniifSJ 

meTrHnf0it0mflinTV,rea"y  iS  WOmen  sti11  do  not  have  access  to  corn- 
should  ha™  aCC6SS  t0  commercial  "edit  data  we  really 
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The  interagency  task  force  produced  a  booklet  on  women  busi- 
ness owners  selling  to  the  Federal  Government.  The  GSA,  the 
Labor  Department,  Agriculture  Department,  AID,  and  many,  many 
agencies  have  programs  and  seminars  to  train  women  on  getting 
contracts  and  on  procurement.  The  Commerce  Department  spon- 
sors Megamarketplace.  It  is  a  terrific  program.  It  has  really  been 
successful.  We  at  NAWBO  are  committed  to  keeping  that  going 
and  making  it  successful.  We  worked  with  Kay  Bulow  very  closely 
on  that. 

While  we  are  getting  many,  many  more  women  trained  and 
knowledgeable  about  the  Federal  system,  the  bottom  line  is  the 
contract  and  awards  are  still  1  percent.  It  is  1  percent  or  less.  We 
will  talk  about  that.  I  am  glad  to  hear  it  is  up  to  one  of  the  Federal 
prime  dollars. 

Carol  has  been  testifying  about  all  the  great  things  happening  at 
SBA.  We  applaud  all  your  efforts.  Carol,  we  are  glad  you  are  there, 
all  of  those  things.  But  we  didn't  read  about  these  great  reports 
and  all  of  these  gains  in  the  SBA's  report  to  the  President.  We 
didn't  see  any  gains  made  by  women  owners  in  procurement,  loan 
dollars,  or  any  other  areas.  So,  why  is  it  that  Federal  programs 
that  we  were  all  so  hopeful  for  and  we  all  care  about  so  much, 
really  aren't  working? 

I  think  part  of  the  answer  is  that  Government  programs  are 
based  on  some  assumptions  that  are  no  longer  valid.  For  example, 
most  of  the  Government  initiatives  directed  at  women  entrepre- 
neurs and  procurement  are  based  on  the  premise  that  limited  re- 
sources are  best  spent  in  training  for  women  business  owners.  We 
agreed  with  that  premise  through  the  Ford  administration,  Carter 
administration,  and  Reagan  administration,  but  looking  at  the  re- 
sults, I  think  we  can  no  longer  say  if  only  the  women  were  better 
trained,  they  would  have  access  to  the  Federal  Government  pro- 
curement system.  I  think  perhaps  women  might  best  be  served  if 
the  Federal  Government  procurement  officers  were  getting  the 
training. 

Many  of  the  other  Government  programs,  loan  programs,  man- 
agement programs,  and  so  on,  are  based  on  a  premise  that  there 
should  not  be  separate  programs  for  women,  that  women  business 
owners  should  become  part  of  tho  mainstream  of  all  of  these  pro- 
grams. Again,  we  agree  in  principle  with  that,  with  mainstream- 
ing.  Mainstreaming  to  me  and  to  us  means  getting  women  included 
into  existing  programs.  That  is  very  valid.  That  is  exactly  what  we 
hope  for.  But  unfortunately,  mainstreaming  seems  to  have  been  in- 
terpreted in  many  of  the  agencies  to  mean  a  return  to  the  good  old 
days  when  they  didn't  have  to  deal  with  women  as  a  constituency 
group.  Mainstreaming  seems  to  be  business  as  usual.  In  some  cases 
it  is  a  step  backward. 

Just  as  an  example,  Carol  heard  about  this  before,  but  just  on 
the  SBA  national  advisory  council,  for  example,  for  years  we  had  a 
women's  committee,  a  committee  on  women's  business  enterprise, 
part  of  the  setup  within  the  NAC.  That  was  disbanded  in  order  to 
mainstream  women  in  all  the  other  committees.  After  that  was 
stopped,  our  next  meeting  in  South  Carolina,  we  had  46  men  and  3 
women  on  the  3-day  agenda.  We  never  heard  a  word  about  women. 
It  waf,  a  return  to  1972.  Of  course,  I  came  back  and  mounted  a 
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campaign.  At  the  next  meeting  there's  Carol.  But  it  shouldn't  take 
that. 

What  have  we  learned  from  all  this?  To  put  it  as  briefly  as  possi- 
ble, I  think  we  learned  training  programs,  in  and  of  themselves, 
dont  get  results.  I  think  we  learned  mainstreaming  has  not 
brought  women  into  the  system.  I  think  we  have  also  learned  that 
program  initiatives  directed  to  women  entrepreneurs  are  simply 
not  enough  of  a  priority  in  the  agencies  to  bring  about  bottom  line 
result,  and  that  frequently  the  staffers  who  run  those  programs  are 
not  part  of  the  senior  management  team.  They  are  seldom  part  of 
the  senior  management  team.  They  are  seldom  in  position  to  make 
women  s  business  enterprise  a  priority  within  the  agency. 

So,  after  \3  years  we  have  sort  of  come  to  the  conclusion  that  we 
need  congressional  mandates  and  oversight  in  order  to  move 
w^men  business  owners  into  the  economic  mainstream. 

I  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  say  what  can  we  do  about  it?  You  say 
that  at  every  hearing  I  have  ever  been  to.  We  think  we  have  some 
answers  to  that,  what  Congress  can  do.  We  think  that  in  order  to 
make  real  progress,  we  definitely  must  have  it— we  need  an 
amended  Equal  Credit  Opportunity  Act.  That  is  all  there  is  to  it. 
We  need  a  women's  business  owners  policy  council  that  reaches 
across  the  Federal  Government  and  has  the  commitment  of  the 
highest  level  officials.  It  should  target  goals,  measurable  ones,  re- 
sults for  each  agency.  We  need  Congress  to  mandate  each  depart- 
ment and  agency  to  develop  plans  to  include  women  in  the  con- 
tracting and  procurement,  in  policy  making,  international  trade,  in 
outreach,  in  advisory  committees,  in  commission  appointments,  to 
use  every  opportunity  available  to  open  their  system  to  women 
business  owners.  We  need  Congress  to  oversee  the  plans,  the  imple- 
mentation of  those  plans,  and  the  results. 
Thank  you.  That  is  exactly  5  minutes,  so  I  will  stop. 
[Ms.  Hager's  statement  may  be  found  in  the  appendix.] 
Chairman  LaFalce.  Thank  you.  I  regret  Ms.  Bulow  and  Ms. 
Snyder  have  not  arrived  yet.  Since  they  haven't,  we  have  some 
questions  for  the  two  of  you. 

There  are  some  statistics  here  that  are  pretty  impressive.  There 
are  some  figures  that  do  look  good  or  could  be  bad  depending  upon 
the  interpretation,  for  example,  the  procurement  figure.  In  1980,  it 
was  only  .37  percent.  Today  it  is  approximately  1  percent.  I  am 
wondering,  though,  if  that  is  really  keeping  in  pace  with  the  in- 
crease of  women  in  the  business  community. 

Let  s  say  it  was  .4  percent  or  1  percent.  Have  the  number  of 
women  businesses  that  could  take  advantage  of  the  Government 
contracts  increased  at  an  even  higher  percentage  of  that?  We  are 
starting  at  a  ridiculously  low  base,  so  if  the  base  was  so  low  to 
start,  should  we  be  at  2  or  3  percent? 

What  yardstick  should  we  use  to  determine  the  accuracy  of  our 
efforts  and  the  adequacy  of  the  results  which  differs  from  the  ade- 
quacy of  our  effort.  These  results  may  have  come  about  only 
through  arduous  efforts  on  the  part  of  individuals  in  Government. 

My  probable  assumption  is  that  they  came  about  without  all  that 
much  effort  on  the  part  of  Government  officials. 
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Ms.  Crockett.  With  regard  to  the  figure  of  1  percent  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  the  growth  of  women  in  business,  generally  I 
agree  it  is  not  proportionate. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  What  would  proportionate  be? 

Ms.  Crockett.  Comparatively,  we  would  like  them  to  do  equally 
well  as  men.  That  would  be  our  goal.  So,  I  would  say  we  would  like 
to  see  it  be  half.  That  would  be  ideal. 

Unfortunately,  if  I  may  add  that  most  women-owned  firms  in 
this  country  today  are  a  year  old  or  less.  They  have  one  to  two  em- 
ployees or  under  five  employees  generally,  and  really  are  not  yet 
in  a  position  to  compete  for  these  prime  contract  dollar  awards. 

We  hope  that  the  numbers  of  individuals  who  are  going  into 
manufacturing  and  construction  will  be  able  to  achieve  greater 
dollar  awards  and  that  service  businesses,  when  they  grow  

Chairman  LaFalce.  Ms.  Crockett,  let's  just  focus  on  procurement 
at  this  point.  Tell  me  what  process  has  been  historically  used  for 
determining  what  goals  should  be  for  each  agency. 

Ms.  Crockett.  The  process  is  that  the  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  submit  to  the  SBA  their  goals,  and  what  percentage,  and 
so  forth,  that  they  intend  to  achieve.  The  SBA  looks  at  the  past  2 
years  records. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  They  don't  have  any  set-asides? 

Ms.  Crockett.  No;  we  do  not.  We  ha\e  goals. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  What  is  the  process  for  determining  those 
goals?  To  what  extent  is  your  office  involved  in  determining  what 
goals  should  oe  for  each  of  the  Federal  agencies? 

Is  that  your  responsibility  under  the  law? 

Ms.  Crockett.  Yes;  it  has  been. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  That  is  the  process  I  want  to  hear  about. 

Ms.  Crockett.  The  goals  that  are  submitted  to  the  agency  are  re- 
viewed by  my  office.  The  goals  are  submitted  officially  to  the  Office 
of  Procurement  Assistance. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  Somebody  else  suggests  the  goals? 

Ms.  Crockett.  The  information  is  sent  to  us  by  the  departments 
and  agencies  as  K  what  the  goals  should  be.  We  look  at  the  past  2 
years'  record  of  accomplishments  and  try  to  move  that  forward.  In 
fact,  we  have  been  successful  in  this  effort  and  overall  procure- 
ment. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  Do  you  have  a  flowchart  for  each  agency  as 
an  appendix  which  would  indicate  what  their  percentage  of  con- 
tracts were  and  what  their  percentage  of  dollar  amounts  were  for 
women-owned  businesses  in  1982  and  1983,  and  do  you  have  that 
compared  to  the  goals? 

Ms.  Crockett.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman;  we  do.  I  would  be  happy  to 
supply  that  for  the  record. 

[The  information  may  be  found  in  the  appendix.] 

Chairman  LaFalce.  Do  you  have  that  with  you? 

Ms.  Crockett.  I  do  not. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  I  wish  I  had  it  now,  because  that  is  very  im- 
portant. Has  that  been  included  in  an>  type  of  report  that  has  ever 
been  submitted  to  anybody? 

Ms.  Crockett.  I  don't  believe  it  was  in  the  Interagency  Commit- 
tee report.  However,  it  has  been  in  the  executive  summary  which 
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was  distributed  to  members  of  the  Interagency  Committee  and  *o 
the  various  departments  and  agencies. 

BuSsrReiirt?*^'         tHat  included  in  tne  Resident's  Small 
Ms.  Crockett.  It  was  not. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  That  is  rather  disturbing  to  me,  too.  This  is 
an  important  issue,  and  it  has  never  been  included  in  President 
Keagan  s  Small  Business  Report.  It  has  not  been  included  in  the 
correct  WM  mad6  by  tHe  InteraSency  organization.  Is  that 

•  MS^  Crockett.  May  I  correct  myself?  It  was,  I  believe,  for  1986 
included  in  that  by  

Chairman  LaFalce.  Was  there  an  interagency  report?  My  staff 
told  me  there  was  only  an  interagency  report  in  1987 
Ms  Crockett.  There  was  one  in  1980  and  one  in  1987. 
Chairman  LaFalce.  1980  and  1987? 

Ms.  Crockett.  That  is  correct,  and  there  will  be  one  in  1988 
Chairman  LaFalce.  I  am  sure  there  will  be.  Did  the  1987  report 
m    AS  data  regarding  goals,  procurement,  et  cetera? 
Report?OCKETT'        y°U  speaking  of  the  Interagency  Committee 
Chairman  LaFalce.  Yes. 
Ms.  Crockett.  Yes;  it  did. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  I  am  talking  about  the  manner  in  which  it 
cetera86         S°  We  progression>  so  we  can  see  goals,  et 

Ms.  Crockett.  By  year,  it  did  not. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  I  am  not  talking  about  1  year 

Ms.  Crockett  It  did  not  break  out  the  agencies  by  year. 
loss11""13"  LaFalce  1  am  looking  at  a  document  dated  March 
i»8»,  a  procurement  and  management  report  for  women-owned 
businesses  for  1987.  Is  this  something  that  has  been  prepared  every 

Ms.  Crockett.  Yes;  it  has,  or  at  least  since  I  have  been  involved 
in  the  program. 

Chairman  LaFalce  Do  you  think  that  you  could  try  to  get  me 
those  reports  for  each  year  <Vom  1980  to  the  present?  And  then 
could  you  also  try  to  give  me  a  year-by-year  comparison,  a  progres- 
sion chart  so  we  can  see  where  we  have  been,  where  we  have  gone 
on  a  year-by-year  basis  in  this  regard? 

Ms.  Crockett.  Absolutely. 

ready?^111311  LaFaLCE'  Does  suth  a  document  exist  someplace  al- 

.  Ms.  Crockett.  We  would  have  to  compile  that,  but  yes;  all  the 
information  exists  to  my  knowledge. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  Yes;  I  think  that  would  be  helpful. 

Llhe  information  may  be  found  in  the  appendix  ] 
hairman  LaFalce-  Well,  what  goes  into  determining  the  goals? 
You  said  1  percent.  So,  I  would  assume  that  most  agencies  would 
average  out  to  about  a  1.2  percent  goal  or  1.1  percent  goal.  What  is 
al  Government?  agenC16S?  What  is  the  avt  ra&e  g°al  for  the  Feder- 
projlcts:ROCKETT'  1  tHink  tHat  probably  depends  greatly  on  their 
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Chairman  LaFalce.  Forget  about  each  individual  agency.  What 
is  the  aggregate  goal  for  the  Federal  Government  with  respect  to 
procurement? 

Ms.  Crockett.  We  do  not  base  it  on  aggregate  goals.  We  base  it 
on  an  individual  goal  based  on  the  past  performance. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  I  don't  know  if  I  am  going  to  be  at  a  disad- 
vantage. Do  you  have  an  extra  copy  of  this?  Do  you  have  one  now? 
You  just  have  this  one  copy? 

Mr.  Gallo.  Mr.  Chairman,  could  we  also  have  a  copy  of  that? 

Chairman  LaFalce.  I  have  to  Xerox  it,  but  you  should  get  one. 

Mr.  Gallo.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  I  am  looking  at  fiscal  year  1987  goals  and 
fiscal  1987  achievements.  I  guess  there  are  discrepancies  here.  AID, 
for  example,  had  a  3.6  percent  goal,  a  1.7  percent  achievement 
level.  On  the  other  hand,  Department  of  Commerce  had  a  2.8  per- 
cent goal  and  had  a  5.4  percent  achievement  level.  Maybe  that  is 
testimony  to  Ms.  Bulow's  efforts.  I  am  not  sure.  We  will  have  to 
distribute  this  report.  Maybe  we  are  going  to  have  to  sit  down  sepa- 
rately, Ms.  Crockett,  and  determine  hew  these  goals  were  estab- 
lished, but  only  after  we  see  the  progression  year-to-year. 

Who  within  each  agency  is  responsible  for  seeing  to  it  these  goals 
are  accomplished9  Who  within  AID? 

Ms.  Crockett.  We  deal  with  the  Director  of  the  Office  oi  Small 
a:;d  Disadvantaged  Business  Utilization.  Members  on  the  Inter- 
agency Committee  also  have  input  into  that  goal  process. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  Unless  either  Mr.  Lancaster  or  Mr.  Gallo 
have  questions  of  either  Ms.  Crockett  or  Ms.  Hager  now,  it  would 
be  my  intention  to  hear  from  Ms.  Snyder,  who  just  a  :ne  in. 

Mr.  Gallo.  I  do  have  some  questions. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  Then  we  will  hear  from  Mr.  Gallo,  and  we 
are  Xeroxing  a  copy  of  chat  report. 

Mr  Gallo.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  thank  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  for  having  this  hearing,  because  I  do  think  we  are  talk- 
ing about  a  subject  matter  that  is  important  to  this  country.  It  is 
putting  emphasis  in  an  area  where  emphasis  should  certainly  be 

Put-  i  j 

I  believe  Ms.  Hager  indicated  some  areas  that  need  expansion  or 

certainly  more  effort  in  dealing  with  finances.  I  don't  think  there 

is  any  question  that  women  have  had  greater  difficulty  getting 

access  to  credit. 

At  the  same  time,  I  think  perception  is  also  very  important  in 
dealing  with  these  issues.  I  look  at  some  of  the  statistics  that  I 
have  dealing  with  the  facts  and  figures,  IRS  statistics. 

I,  too,  would  like  to  ask  Ms.  Crockett,  on  the  goals  that  I  see 
here,  it  seems  to  be  impressive  as  far  as  the  increases  going  from 
the  year  1979  to  the  year  1986,  dealing  with  trends  in  Federal 
prime  contract  award  activity  to  women-owned  small  businesses 

It  would  seem  to  me  very  clearly  that  each  year  the  goals  that 
were  set  were  exceeded  in  many  cases  by  a  healthy  margin.  To 
have  that  mean  something  to  me,  the  question  is  who  sets  that 
goal,  who  says  that  goal  is  the  one  that  you  are  supposed  to 
achieve?  In  many  cases,  in  every  case  you  have  exceeded  that,  or 
the  women  have  exceeded  it. 

The  question  is,  who  sets  that  goal? 
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Ms.  Crockett.  The  Office  of  Women's  Business  Ownership  estab- 
X  Z}r  gr°o  wlAh  the  various  departments  and  agencies  through 
the  Office  of  Small  and  Disadvantaged  Business  Utilization  within 
those  agencies. 

Mr.  Gallo.  Are  those  iealistic  goals? 

Ms.  Hager.  They  are  realistic,  and  that  is  what  is  happening 
Again,  1  percent  over  this  long  period  of  time,  I  don't  think  is  verv 
impressive.  J 

Mr.  Gallo.  You  indicated  in  the  early  seventies,  there  was  liter- 
ally no  effort  in  getting  women  involved  in  business-owned  oper- 
ations. e 

Ms.  Hager.  And  getting  women  in  businesses  involved  in  Dro- 
curement.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  Gallo.  When  I  look  at  the  1986  figures- 
Ms.  Hager.  I  think  we  have  to  compare  the  rise  in  the  goal  with 
the  rise  in  the  increase  of  women-owned  businesses  and  the  success 
of  those  businesses.  They  are  sky  rocketing.  Procurement  is  just  sit- 
lenf       e'      m         standP<>int,  I  think  there  is  a  bit  of  a  prob- 

I  basically,  personally,  and  from  a  policy  standpoint  there  has 
come  up  and  said  it  must  be  x  goal  or  y  goal  or  any  of  those  things. 
1  think  it  is  important  that  the  program  or  the  procurement  works 
in  a  way  that  really  works,  it  is  not  sort  of  a  false  kind  of  thing. 

But  it  hasn  t.  I  mean  it  is  not.  It  is  not  moving  very  quickly  It  is 
certainly  not  moving  with  the  way  the  businesses  are  growing  and 
the  way  the  businesses  are  developing.  I  still  think  that  a  major 
piece  of  that  is  skepticism.  I  think  a  major  piece  of  that  is  out  and 
out  they  don  t  want  to  do  it.  We  have  always  shied  away  for  the 
set-asides  and  all  those  kinds  of  things. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  after  all  these  years,  I  think  there 
ought  to  be  a  mandate  for  set-asides.  I  take  a  funny  approach  at 
some  of  these  things,  like  perhaps,  let's  set  up  now  a  mandate  for 
set-asides  that  takes  place  3  years  from  now  if  they  can't  figure  out 
how  to  do  it,  only  if  they  can't  figure  out  how  to  do  it.  I  think  there 
are  incentive  kinds  of  programs  that  could  take  place  tha  make 
some  sense  if  the  procurement  policy  was  changed  or  some  of  the 
regulations  were  changed  in  a  way  that  would  build  in  incentives 
trom  the  private  sector,  it  could  make  a  lot  of  difference 

If  a  prime  contractor  in  a  bid  got  one  extra  point  over  and  above 
the  points  you  can  get  on  the  programmatic  side,  one  extra  point 
tor  subcontracting  with  a  women-owned  business,  a  minority  -owned 
business,  one  extra  point  for  dealing  with  small-owned  business, 
you  can  be  sure  in  some  of  the  competitions  that  are  really  tough, 
the  big  ones,  something  like  where  they  are  neck  and  neck,  they 
will  find  them.  They  will  find  proper  ones.  The  market  will  take 
care  of  itself. 

I  think  there  are  lots  of  sort  of  different  kinds  of  approaches. 
But,  in  fact,  the  approaches  that  are  taking  place  now,  I  just  don't 
think  are  adequate.  I  don't  know  how  you  can  really  say  that  if  the 
businesses  are  growing  three,  four,  five,  it  has  grown  at  various 
times  faster  than  men  and  the  procurements  stay  the  same,  some- 
thing is  wrong  there.  It  doesn't  seem  to  be  something  we  as  busi- 
ness owners  are  able  to  do  ourselves. 
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We  have  been  able  to  do  a  lot  for  ourselves  and  to  make  a  lot  of 
different  things  happen.  I  mean  the  preschools  are  open*  we  are  in 
the  trade  associations  now;  we  made  an  enormous  difference  in  the 
White  House  conference.  We  are  integrated.  We  have  made  an 
enormous  difference  in  the  climate  for  women  business  owners  for 
ourselves  to  work  with  the  press  and  working  with  lots  of  different 
groups.  But  we  cannot  seem  to  crack  procurement  particularly  and 
sort  of  get  ourselves  involved  in  the  economic  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Gallo.  I  think  a  p«\rt  of  this  hearing,  hopefully,  is  to  explore 
those  areas  pnd  make  some  improvements.  I  know  in  my  dealings 
with  both  SUA  and  the  Department  of  Commerce  in  dealing  with 
exports,  we  have  had  tremendous  cooperation  with  both  agencies  in 
bringing  about  very  successful  seminars.  We  are  having  one  on 
May  13  in  which  half  of  the  participants  are  women.  To  me,  al- 
though we  are  not  dealing  with  a  procurement  process,  you  are 
dealing  with  involvement  in  women-owned  businesses. 

In  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  women-owned  businesses  are  increas- 
ing two  to  one  over  men.  So,  there  are  some  fantastic  things  hap- 
pening. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  note  that  some  of  the  information  SBA 
has  been  providing— they  have  not  been  blowing  their  horn 
enough— are  positive  improvements.  To  have  more  dollars  commit- 
ted to  those  areas  could  help  bring  about  Federal  program  develop- 
ment and  leadership  to  that  end. 

Ms.  Crockett,  do  you  feel  the  conferences  are  of  value  to  the  par- 
ticipants? 

Ms.  Crockett.  Yes;  I  do.  We  cosponsor  a  great  number  of  confer- 
ences. In  the  last  18  months  alone,  29,000  women  attended  them. 
At  our  Financial  Decisionmaking  Conferences,  93  percent  of  the  at- 
tendees said  it  was  beneficial  to  them  to  attend;  70  percent  indicat- 
ed they  would  make  changes  as  a  result  of  the  conference  informa- 
tion they  obtained. 

Ms.  Hager.  We  go  to  conferences,  we  go  to  the  training  pro- 
grams, seminars,  conferences.  We  do  our  homework.  I  think  the 
conferences  and  training  programs  are  very  valuable,  really  terrif- 
ic, whether  they  be  procurement,  or  export,  or  whatever. 

At  some  point  we  have  to  look  at  the  bottom  line,  which  is  not 
how  many  people  go  to  conferences  but  how  many  go  for  procure- 
ment or  export.  There  has  to  be  some  measure  beyond  going  to  con- 
ferences and  exports.  I  do  applaud  those,  though. 

Ms.  Crockett.  I  think  the  overriding  factor  in  procurement  and 
receipts  has  to  do  with  the  age  of  the  women-owned  businesses 
today.  They  are  very  new  and  very  small.  As  individuals  increase 
the  size  of  their  firms,  they  will  be  competitive,  and  they  will  be 
earning  more  in  terms  of  receipts. 

Many  receipts  that  we  capture  today  for  sole  proprietorships  are 
really  part-time  businesses,  where  the  individual  may  be  working 
full  time  and  establishing  the  business  part  time.  It  takes  time  for 
viable  receipts  to  show.  It  is  only  a  matter  of  time. 

The  energy,  the  drive,  and  the  competitiveness  are  there,  and  it 
will  occur. 

Mr.  Gallo.  You  mentioned  you  constantly  monitor  and  provide 
information  to  women  business  owners. 
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What  do  you  see  as  the  current  issue  to  be  of  benefit  to  the 
women  business  owners? 

Ms.  Crockett.  I  think  there  is  a  great  need  for  or  benefit  to  long- 
term  training  and  counseling.  I  think  beyond  the  conferences  we 
can  do  more  of  this.  We  can  offer  that  currently  from  SBA  pro- 
grams in  SCORE,  the  SBDC's,  and  the  American  Women's  Econom- 
ic Development  Corporation  [AWED],  a  nongovernmental  organiza- 
tions        °fferS  QUallty  lon&_term  training  and  counseling  pro- 

In  fact,  I  have  encouraged  AWED  to  become  a  national  organiza- 
tion. & 

Chairman  LaFalce.  Ms.  Patrick  s  group? 
Ms.  Crockett.  Yes. 

I  think  it  would  benefit  women  business  owners  to  have  a  nation- 
al newsletter  with  information  on  all  events,  issues,  and  legislation, 
et  cetera  That  could  be  provided  by  the  private  sector.  I  have  al- 
ready talked  to  individuals  who  think  they  can  provide  that  sort  of 
service. 

Another  area  is  the  need  to  capture  subcontracting  information 
But  there  is  a  greater  need,  however,  and  that  is  to  assist  women 
business  owners  to  be  cleared  on  the  bidders'  list  for  these  prime 
contracts,  and  we  can  do  that  through  SBA  educational  programs. 

Mr.  UALLO.  Has  there  ever  been  an  analysis  in  dealing  with  the 
charge-oft  rate  for  men  and  women? 

Ms.  Crockett.  The  overall  charge-off  rate  in  direct  and  guaran- 
tee loans  in  the  time  period  1984  to  1987  was  4  percent  overall  For 
women  the  charge-off  rate  was  6  percent.  To  me,  that  indicates 
that  women  need  more  assistance  in  financial  training  and  plan- 
ning. F 

I  read  the  testimony  from  yesterday  concerning  the  Touche  Ross 
Michigan  study.  What  was  not  in  the  testimony,  but  contained  in 
the  report  was  that  43  percent  of  the  individuals  who  were  turned 
down  for  a  loan  did  not  even  have  a  business  plan.  These  were  es- 
tablished businesses.  So,  it  points  up  that  we  need  this  type  cf  edu- 
cation. 

Another  factor  that  plays  into  this  is  that  the  smaller  the  busi- 
ness, the  riskier  the  loan,  and  the  newer  the  business,  the  riskier 
Me  loan.  Women-owned  firms  tend  to  fall  into  both  categories. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  Our  next  witness  is  Ms.  Susan  Snyder,  presi- 
dent of  the  Pathfinder  Corp. 

We  will  put  the  entire  text  of  your  remarks  in  the  record  You 
may  read  it  if  you  wish,  or  you  may  have  it  included  in  the  record. 

TESTIMONY  OF  SI  SAN  SNYDER,  PRESIDENT,  THE  PATHFINDER 
CORPORATION  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  TRADE 

Ms.  Snyder.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee  my 
name  is  Susan  Snyder.  I  am  president  of  the  Pathfinder  Corpora- 
tion for  International  Trade,  a  firm  in  its  tenth  year  specializing  in 
export  trade  and  overseas  business  development 

Pathfinder  functions  in  diverse  business  sectors  from  waste  man- 
agement, to  consumer  goods,  and  professional  services.  Our  clients 
include  companies  of  all  s:zes;  the  majority  come  from  Europe  and 
the  United  States. 
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Before  founding  Pathfinder,  I  worked  overseas  for  8  years  for  a 
major  foreign-owned  multinational  corporation,  first  as  market 
strategist  for  development  and  diversification  and  then  as  head  of  a 
subsidiary  company  s  worldwide  export  organization.  Our  objective 
was  marketing  sophisticated  electronic  instrumentation  and  inte- 
grated systems.  My  primary  focus  was  in  European  and  East-West 
trade. 

My  comments  to  you  today  are  made  in  the  context  of  tias  expe- 
rience as  a  woman  in  business. 

Unlike  my  colleagues  here  this  morning,  I  have  not  participated 
in  formulating  or  implementing  policy  or  programs  supporting 
women  entrepreneurs.  Nevertheless,  an  understanding  of  the  im- 
pulse driving  women  entrepreneurship  is  useful  if  policy  is  to  be 
truly  effective,  and  I  am  honored  to  have  been  called  to  provide  a 
view  from  this  perspective. 

It  is  appropriate  to  note  also  that  my  perspective  excludes  having 
conducted  business  with  the  beneficial  aid  of  a  support  program  for 
women  business  owners.  It  is  gratifying  to  see  the  attention  being 
focused  on  women  in  enterprise  by  the  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness. 

Descended  from  American  settlers  whose  women  worked  by  ne- 
cessity alongside  their  men,  I  was,  however,  fortunate  to  have  been 
raised  in  a  family  that  believed  in  encouraging  its  daughters  to  at- 
tempt excellence  in  whatever  field  of  chosen  endeavor  and  to  do  so 
at  the  limits  of  the  bound^y  of  what  is  practicable.  My  education 
was  obtained  at  a  liberal  arts  college  in  New  England,  a  seven  sis- 
ters school,  which  is  the  oldest  continuing  institution  for  women's 
higher  education.  This  stror"  tradition,  quiet  yet  persistent,  has 
equipped  me  with  the  internal  resources  necessary  to  venture  into 
modern  business  n  a  man's  world.  That  it  is  a  man's  world  has 
never  been  a  subject  of  doubt  for  me. 

When  I  was  a  sophomore  in  college,  I  was  hired  for  summer  em- 
ployment by  a  Fortune  50  American  corporation  My  friends  from 
the  still-male  Ivy  League  were  enrolled  in  the  company's  summer 
management  training  program,  positioned  as  future  executives  on 
the  fast  track.  I  was  employed  in  the  duplicating  department  oper- 
ating a  photocopy  machine.  Recognizing  this  uncomfortable  fact, 
the  company  enrolled  me  in  a  program  learning  to  operate  state-of- 
the-art  typesetting  equipment.  I  was  appreciative  for  sue'  a  ges- 
ture of  thoughtfulness. 

The  anecdote  is  not  presented  with  irony  or  animus.  A  summer 
episode,  it  appears  to  be  of  little  lasting  harm.  It  ranks  among  the 
mildest  of  the  difficulties  I  have  encountered  in  business.  The  spon- 
taneous effort  at  justice  during  an  era  when  women's  issues  were 
almost  nonexistent  was  even  surprising. 

But  the  tale  serves  as  a  case  in  point,  illustrating  why  women  of 
various  backgrounds  have  found  it  strategically  wise  to  short-cir- 
cuit the  corporate  mainstream  and  develop  business  activity  as  en- 
trepreneurs. 

While  in  the  corporate  context,  I  never  occupied  an  existing  job. 
During  my  employ  with  large  corporations,  American  or  foreign, 
my  jobs  were  of  my  own  design  and  earned  through  my  own 
powers  of  persuasion.  These  deals  were  made  on  the  basis  of  my 
receiving  a  lowered  pay  scale  in  exchange  for  the  enviable  right  to 
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enter  the  control  room,  participate  in  the  game  with  an  appropri- 
ate title,  and  obtain  the  opportunity  to  succeed  or  fail  on  the  basis 
of  performance. 

The  vigor  and  success  of  women  entrepreneurs  is  explained  in 
part  by  their  intense  desire  to  depart  from  ordinary  or  staff  func- 
tions and  to  compete  in  business,  incurring  all  the  challenges  and 
risks  that  entrepreneurship  entails  These  conditions  provide  the 
rationale  for  my  decision  to  leave  the  protected  environment  of 
blue-chip  corporate  enterprise  and  become  an  entrepreneur 

rortunately  I  am  still  too  young  to  indulge  in  'his  biographical 
commentary  for  the  purposes  of  reminiscence.  My  aim  has  been  to 
use  experience  as  a  launching  point  fcr  characterizing  the  enor- 
TUS/?u  ieTnTCe'  tenacity-  and  purposefulness  of  a  labor  pool  avail- 
abte  to  the  United  States  whose  energies  and  talents  are  underuti- 
seve rely  tested  "  merican  economic  competitiveness  is  being 
Aside  from  the  issues  of  fairness  and  equal  access  which  have 
ST!.  rA  t^ewhf re  »n  these  proceedings,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
the  broad  public  interest  would  be  served  by  supporting  women  en- 
trepreneurs. To  ignore  this  resource  or  to  permit  it  to  be  handi- 
capped through  indifference  would  be  a  breach  of  leadership  when 
the  public  interest  should  be  served.  P 

It  is  my  experience  that  many  women  entrepreneurs  rather 
than  being  a  group  requiring  remedial  help,  represent  a  valued  dy- 
namic resource  in  pursuing  vital  American  economic  interests  I 
believe  this  fact  exists  in  the  area  of  trade  where  our  negative  bal- 
ance of  payments  is  a  source  of  grave  concern  to  thoughtful  Ameri- 
cans and  internationalists  as  well. 

ir1!ieJtor?de  situation  can  be  summarized  briefly.  In  1960  the 
United  States  occupied  25  percent  of  world  trade  in  manufactured 
nnfiu  a  i-  Americas  share  declined  to  21  percent.  In  1980,  not 
ffu  r6  dln\lnish,ed  to  18  percent,  but  the  United  States 

lost  its  position  of  world  leadership  in  manufactured  exports.  If  the 
United  btates  had  maintained  its  market  position,  it  would  have 
entered  an  additional  $60  billion  to  $90  billion  in  export  sales,  re- 
ducing our  annual  trade  deficit  by  about  half 

In  overview,  this  trend  is  understandable.  As  our  multinationals 
matured,  their  extensive  operations  became  increasingly  integrated 
in  local  economies,  and  production  sources  were  diversified  This 
trend  reflects  the  normol  cycle  f  multinational  activity.  Unfortu- 
nately, our  leading  trading  partners  were  poised  to  take  up  the 
trade  slack  with  smaller  and  less  cumbersome,  more  aggressive 
companies.  && 

Small-  and  medium-sized  American  companies  can  provide  simi- 
lar trade  impetus  A  recent  survey  by  Touche  Ross  hap  found  that 
4  out  ol  o  new  businesses  nationwide  are  women-owned.  It  is  a 
matter  of  simple  deduction  to  observe  that  such  a  group  presents  a 
wellspnng  of  talent  and  drive  for  trade-related  business  activity. 

yuantitied  information  on  women  entrepreneurs  in  trade  is  rare 
Kelying  on  empirical  fact,  I  can  speak  of  one  case  first-hand. 

Pathfinder  survived  an  arduous  startup  period.  We  chose  not  to 
operate  within  programs  because  we  felt  that  finding  acces=  was 
too  problematic  and  the  probability  of  obtaining  assistance  too  un- 
predictable to  count  on. 
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Functioning  in  an  elite  arena  of  international  finance  and  negoti- 
ation, we  have  leveraged  our  assets  to  the  max,  taking  less  in  order 
to  compete  successfully.  Without  significant  financial  reserves,  we 
called  upon  borrowed  power  to  legitimize  our  efforts.  The  process 
has  been  laborious  but  worthwhile. 

In  the  fragmented  consulting  arena,  the  challenge  we  now  face  is 
how  to  acquire  critical  mass  and  assume  leadership  in  a  field  which 
has  enormous  potential  as  the  world  becomes  a  global  market.  We 
feel  this  sense  acutely  as  major  developments  occur  in  Europe  with 
1992  approaching  and  as  East-West  trade  emerges  in  Soviet  Europe 
with  the  trend  toward  Glasnost. 

At  this  stage  in  our  corporate  existence,  we  take  pride  in  having 
helped  American  businesses  to  export,  succeed  at  joint  ventures 
with  international  partners,  or  expand  through  subsidiaries.  Our 
results  are  accruing,  seemingly  too  gradually. 

I  am  persuaded  that  the  overall  trade  result  can  be  multiplied  by 
the  efforts  of  many  small  and  medium  business  participants  to 
yield  a  measurable  benefit  to  America's  trade  performance  and  its 
continued  position  in  world  economic  leadership. 

To  maintain  our  economic  vitality,  we  need  successive  cycles  of 
vibrant,  aggressive  companies.  With  four  out  of  five  new  companies 
started  by  women  entrepreneurs,  this  valuable  resource  holds  po- 
tential. 

Survival  aside,  my  interest  as  a  small  business  owner  has  been  to 
develop  the  capital  reserves  necessary  to  build  our  organization 
into  a  recognized,  forceful,  significant,  albeit  small  player  in  the 
area  of  international  trade. 

Looking  at  the  essence,  rather  than  the  letter  of  policy,  the  pri- 
mary means,  in  my  judgment,  for  increasing  women  entrepreneur- 
ship  is  through  open  access.  From  our  standpoint,  we  do  not  need 
aid  per  se.  We  are  entrepreneurs  willing  to  take  risk  positions  in 
our  business  activity.  However,  we  do  require  equal  access,  as 
would  any  rirm,  if  we  are  to  succeed. 

Such  access  is  needed  in  two  critical  areas:  ^or  business  credibil- 
ity and  operational  success,  access  is  needed  to  persons  holding  de- 
cisionmaking power,  who  will  lend  an  egalitarian  ear  to  one's  busi- 
ness premise;  and  for  financial  success,  access  to  Government  pro- 
curement is  a  vital  necessity. 

In  order  for  women  to  be  enabled  to  make  the  contribution  they 
wish  to  make,  these  elements  are  critical — equality  on  economic 
and  operational  playing  fields.  Other  specific  issues  have  been 
raised  during  these  hearings.  In  sum,  women  entrepreneurs  need 
the  assurance  that  they  will  be  included  in  the  Nation's  business 
process.  Consistent  predictable  access  in  the  Federal  arena  would 
be  a  substantial  gain. 

In  the  exchange  of  ideas  about  Government's  appropriate  role 
ranging  from  interventionism  to  total  passivity,  it  has  become  evi- 
dent that  basic  leadership  in  policy  matters  is  our  Government  s 
responsibility. 

The  difference  between  laisser  faire  and  laisser  aller  is  also  be- 
coming distinct.  Laisser  aller,  allowing  policy  to  float  in  any  direc- 
tion, is  naive.  Laisser  faire,  letting  business  proceed>  requires  a 
freedom  :hat  only  Government  can  insure. 
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I  think  that  women  entrepreneurs  simply  ask  for  the  ability  to 
be  permitted  laisser  faire  in  business  with  the  assurance  that  bar- 
ners  are  dissolved. 

Thank  you. 

[Ms.  Snyder's  statement  may  be  found  in  the  appendix  1 

Chairman  LaFalce.  Thank  you  very  much,  Ms.  Snyder 
K^f  n  l  W6rg0  to  thecontinued  questioning,  we  will  hear  from  Ms. 
Kay  Bulow  from  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

Ms.  Bulow,  you  know  the  rules  of  the  game.  We  can  put  your  tes- 
timon,  in  the  record.  But  you  have  a  very  short  statement.  Why 
don  t  you  go  ahead  and  read  it. 

Ms.  Bulow.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

TESTIMONY  OF  KAY  BULOW.  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  FOR 
ADMINISTRATION,  U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

Ms  Bulow.  My  name  is  Kay  Bulow,  and  I  am  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Administration  for  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce 

I  am  very  pleased  to  be  asked  to  speak  today  on  Federal  efforts 
and  initiatives  on  behalf  of  women-owned  business,  because  I  have 
made  increasing  procurement  from  women-owned  business  one  of 
my  top  priorities. 

Moreover,  the  entire  Federal  Government  has  shown  a  steady  in- 
crease in  procurement  from  women-owned  business.  Since  1979 
{fderal.  Procurement  from  women-owned  business  has  risen  from 
low  im  n°n  °  °Ver  ^  DJbilli°n  in  1987.  While  this  is  still  far  too 
mTnts     presents  a  steady  and  significant  increase  by  all  depart- 

This  achievement  has  been  the  result  of  major  efforts  in  many 
areas  l  he  major  procuring  agencies  have  women  business  repre- 
sentatives who  initiate  workshops,  conferences,  and  outreach;  pub- 
lish directories  of  women  business  owners  and  handbooks  contain- 
ilhLf Fn7  Pfocurfme"t  information;  offer  counseling  to  women 
S2*  I  f ral,c?ntracting;  and  meet  on  a  regular  basis  to  study 
methods  of  solving  common  problems.  In  our  Department  and  I 
am  sure  in  many  others,  we  supply  a  bidders'  list  of  women-owned 
ceivedSSeS       never  ai1  aPPr0Pr'ate  procurement  requisition  is  re- 

As  I  see  it,  the  biggest  single  problem  facing  women-owned  busi- 
Dror.!rp^aningfr 'th  S18  Federal  Government  is  determining  which 

&        *  ?fflCeI  haYe  \need  for  their  g°ods  and  services,  and 
then  getting  started  with  a  broad  marketing  strategy. 

ttJ*  PL8*6  some  3  7  million  women-owned  businesses  in  the 
United  States.  Our  job  is  to  reach  out  to  these  businesses  and  help 
them  become  suppliers  to  not  only  the  Federal  but  also  State  and 
local  governments.  It  is  a  massive  job,  but  we  are  making  a  start 
mpn°trnfX£np  '  °feamzed  an  outreach  program  for  the  Depart- 
odai  of  Amerce  to  add  the  names  of  women-owned  businesses  to 
bUAs  Procurement  Automated  Source  System  fPASSl  which  is 

!E?th!„a  fnSr  HSt  by  311  d/£artments-  At  that  time,  there  were 
that  to  30  000     women-°wned  businesses  on  the  Hot,  and  we  raised 

Examples  of  other  outreach  efforts  were  three  Megamarketplace 
procurement  conferences  for  women  ,n  1986  and  1987,  cosponSred 
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by  Commerce  and  the  National  Association  of  Women  Business 
Owners,  in  which  all  Federal  departments  participated  with  excel- 
lent results. 

I  believe  that  women  should  begin  by  marketing  their  capabili- 
ties to  the  small  purchase  offices  within  the  Federal  Government. 
This  is  a  lucrative  marketing  area  for  small  businesses  and  pro- 
vides a  foot  in  the  door  which  can  lead  to  opportunities  to  bid  on 
larger  contracts.  For  example,  v,e  have  just  issued  two  contracts  to 
women-owned  businesses  which,  with  options,  can  total  $9.5  million 
and  $11.9  million  respectively. 

We  %eed  better  data  on  small  businesses  which  are  women- 
owned,  and  the  Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy  [OFPP]  has 
just  directed  that  the  Federal  Procurement  Data  System  [FPDS] 
will  break  down  procurements  to  women-owned  business  by  small 
business  and  by  others,  which  wil!  give  us  a  much  better  idea  of 
the  type  of  women-owned  businesses  we  are  dealing  with. 

As  1  noted,  there  has  been  a  steady  and  significant  increase  in 
procurement  awards  to  women-owned  business.  But  increasing 
these  awards  is  a  slow  process.  Very  often,  years  elapse  between 
marketing  an  agency  and  signing  a  contract.  Acceptance  of  women 
as  viable  contractors  has  been  difficult,  but  it  is  happening. 

It  is  essential  that  we  continue  to  expose  women  business  owners 
to  the  Federal  marketplace  by  providing  annual  conferences  and 
encouraging  their  attendance  at  the  congressionally  sponsored  Fed- 
eral procurement  and  export  development  conferences  and  other 
similar  events. 

Finally,  although  1  have  been  speaking  sole^  of  Federal  procure- 
ment, there  is  another  major  potential  market  for  women  in  State 
and  local  government  procurement,  and  one  which  they  should  be 
encouraged  to  aggressively  pursue. 

That  concludes  my  statement.  I  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  Thank  you,  Ms.  Bulow.  I  thank  you  and  Ms. 
Crockett  for  your  own  individual  efforts,  especially  as  it  relates  to 
the  Megamarketplace. 

Maybe  that  is  because  you  have  been  in  the  Megamarketplace  in 
cosponsorship  with  others.  Maybe  that  is  the  joy  of  cosponsorship; 
then  if  it  is  bad,  you  can  blame  somebody,  and  if  it  is  good,  you  will 
be  praised. 

A  few  years  back,  I  had  the  goal  of  seeing  enacted  into  law 
Public  Law  95-507,  which  created  the  requirement  for  the  best 
effort  subcontracting.  We  have  about  1  percent  in  Government  con- 
tracts presently  going  to  women  owned  businesses  and  99  percent 
going  elsewhere.  But  these  99  percent  going  elsewhere  do  a  lot  of 
subcontracting.  We  have  a  very  fertile  field  there,  it  seems. 

What  are  we  doing  to  aggressively  pursue  and  measure  the  par- 
ticipation of  women-owned  businesses,  as  prime  contractors  and  as 
performers  of  a  portion  of  the  subcontracts? 

Ms.  Crockett.  May  I  respond? 

Chairman  LaFalce.  Sure. 

I  think  we  have  an  Achilles'  heel  here.  Let  s  resolve  to  do  some- 
thing about  it  through  my  continued  foresight  and  your  enhanced 
abilities  in  that  field. 
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Ms.  Crock  -t.  I  have  spoken  with  the  Office  of  Small  and  Disad- 
vantaged E  less  Utilization  Directors.  As  Federal  forms  were 
being  revises  I  had  asked  that  we  include  reporting  information 
on  subcontracting  with  major  prime  contractors  by  women  This 
was  not  considered  possible  in  the  long  run.  I  did  query  several 
major  prime  contractors. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  Do  we  not  require  by  law  that  best  efforts  be 
madf  not  only  for  minorities  as  traditionally  defined,  but  also  for 
women: 

Ms.  Crockett.  Yes. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  Do  we  not  include  in  the  contracts  with  the 
primes  a  requirement  that  they  use  their  best  efforts  not  only  with 
respect  to  minorities  as  traditionally  defined,  but  iso  women9 

Ms.  Crockett.  Yes. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  Do  we  not  establish  goals  with  respect  to  mi- 
nonties  for  subcontracting  purposes? 
Ms.  Crockett.  Yes. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  Is  it  true  that  we  do  not  establish  goals  with 
respect  to  subcontracting  with  respect  to  wo^nen? 

Ms.  Crockett.  This  office  does  not. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  Is  that  not  a  gross  inequity? 

Ms.  Crockett.  I  don't  think  we  need  necessarily  to  establish 
goals.  First  we  need  to  find  out  how  much  subcontracting  is  being 
done  by  the  primes  with  women  business  owners  before  we  can 
make  any  public  policy  decisions. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  Why  don't  we  compromise  and  say  we 
should  do  both  simultaneously? 

Ms.  Bulow.  Since  I  am  in  procurement,  let  me  tell  you  what  we 
dc  in  Commerce. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  I  think  we  can  do  tremendous  things  with 
subcontractors,  and  I  know  we  have  to  do  it 
Ms.  Bulow.  Well,  let  me  say  two  things. 

Ir  subcontracts  the  Office  of  Small  and  Disadvantaged  Business- 
es also  works  with  them  on  a  voluntary  b*ois  to  give  equal  consid- 
eration to  women  business  owners  who  are  part  of  the  set-aside 

Chairman  LaFalce.  Isn't  there  an  inherent  conflict  there? 

Ms.  Bulow.  I  don  t  see  an  inherent  conflict.  They  are  a  small 
business,  and  there  js  an  overall  goal. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  But  they  have  a  difficult  time  achieving 
goals  for  minorities.  Don't  they  really  have  to  have  somebody  else 
speaking  up  on  behalf  of  women?  Otherwise,  might  not  OSDB  feel 
that  they  are  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Mary9 

Ms.  Bulow.  The  OSDB  speaks  on  behalf  of  minorities  and 
women.  We  have  a  fairly  successful  track  record. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  Let  me  continue  to  interrupt  you. 

In  your  testimony  you  mentioned  that  the  major  procuring  agen- 
cies have  women  business  representatives 

Ms.  Bulow.  That  is  correct. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  Is  the  major  women  business  representative 
in  these  agencies  someone  different  than  the  OSDB? 

Ms  Bulow.  Generally  they  are  a  member  of  the  OSDB,  Office  of 
bmall  and  Disadvantaged  Businesses. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  They  would  be  a  lesser  official  within  that 
office? 
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Ms.  Bulow.  That  is  correct. 

I  would  have  to  take  exception  to  a  lesser  official.  It  is  a  member 
of  the  staff. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  I  think  it  is  p  fair  statement.  You  may  take 
exception.  , 

Ms.  Bulow.  I  would  have  to  take  exception  oecause  of  the  indi- 
vidual who  works  for  me. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  When  you  say  somebody  works  ror  you  or 
under  you,  they  are  not  generally  on  the  same  level.  But  reasona- 
ble people  can  differ  on  that. 

Ms.  Bulow.  Another  thing  we  do  is  the  megamarket  contractors. 
We  b'o  after  the  primes  to  represent  their  businesses  at  the  mega- 
marketing  places  to  the  women  business  owners. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  I  think  that  is  good.  We  have  had  three  Me- 
gamarketplaces.  So,  obviously,  we  have  to  go  beyond  that. 

Ms.  Bulow.  There  is  one  scheduled  for  Chicago  this  year,  too. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  What  I  am  talking  about  now  is  looking 
toward  a  means  to  pursue  additional  subcontracts  on  each  and 
every  contract,  because  it  is  already  m  the  contract  with  the  prime, 
correct?  So,  every  prime  has  a  legal  obligation  to  at  least  make  best 
efforts. 

Now,  the  question  is,  should  we  have  goals  for  prime  contractors. 
Since  we  have  goals  for  minorities  with  respect  to  subcontracts,  it 
is  difficult  to  understand  why  we  should  not  have  goals  for  women. 

Is  there  a  legal  requirement  for  goals  with  respect  to  minorities 
insofar  as  subcontracts  are  concerned,  or  is  this  iomething  that  has 
been  done  administratively? 

Ms.  Crockett.  That  is  statutory.  That  is  my  understanding  of  it. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  Is  there  any  legal  requirement  for  goals 
with  respect  to  subcontracts  for  women? 

V  Crockett.  Not  to  my  knowledge.  I  would  like  to  capture  the 
infr  ation  that  is  currently  available  before  we  make  any  policy 
deacons  as  to  what  the  next  step  is. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  Let's  talk  about  measuring  whatever  efforts 
exist.  Theoretically  best  efforts  are  being  made  because  that  is  a 
contractual  obligation.  We  have  some  means  of  measuring  the  best 
efforts  with  respect  to  traditional  minorities,  but  we  have  no  means 
of  measuring  the  best  efforts  vith  respect  to  women. 

Ms.  Crockett.  Subcontracting  information,  no;  we  do  not  collect 
that  data. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  Have  you  ever  asked  or  h^s  Ms.  oulow 
asked,  has  the  issue  arisen  at  the  interagency  council  as  to  wheth- 
er or  not  we  should  collect  this  type  of  data? 

Ms.  Crockett.  I  have  indicated  earlier  that  I  did  talk  to  the 
council  of  OSDBU's  when  a  particular  Federal  reporting  form  was 
being  revised,  and  asked  that  this  information  be  included  on  that 
form. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  What  was  the  result  of  that? 

Ms.  Crockett.  The  result  of  that,  after  considerable  debate,  was 
that  they  did  not  feel  that  it  was  feasible.  As  a  result  of  that,  I  con- 
tacted several  major  primes. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  What  would  be  so  unfeasible  about  it?  It 
seems  to  mr  it  is  a  simple  request. 

Ms.  Crockett.  I  agret  with  you,  Congressman. 
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Chairman  LaFalce.  Was  this  issue  addressed  by  the  interagency 
council  on  women  s  business  activities? 

t  Ms.  Crockett.  A  corollary  to  that  has  been  addressed,  and  that 
is  when  we  considered  the  issue  of  goals  for  Federal  prime  contract 
dollars  to  be  made  as  part  of  the  peiTormance  goals  or  objectives  of 
the  employee.  J 

tafkforce^  LaFaLCE'  When  is  the  next  meeting  of  the  interagency 
Ms.  Crockett.  June  14. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  I  think  that  would  be  a  propitious  time  for 
them  to  consider  the  letter  they  received  from  me,  as  chairman  of 
the  Small  Business  Committee,  requesting  that  they  make  an  effort 
to  establish  goals  and  collect  data  with  respect  to  that 

Ms  Crockett.  I  am  certain  thp  committee  will  be  happy  to  re- 
spond to  that.  m 

Chairman  LaFalce.  I  have  more  questions  but  I  will  call  on  Mr 
Price  at  this  time. 
Mr.  Price.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Ms.  Crockett,  your  statement  details  a  wide  range  of  activities 
having  to  do  with  economic  opportunities  for  women  entrepre- 
neurs There  is  a  lack,  though,  in  some  cases,  of  quantitative  data 
as  to  how  widespread  these  activities  ha^e  been. 

I  wonder  if  you  could  fill  in  some  of  the  gaps.  You  talked  about 
the  ettorts  of  your  office  to  imA  -ove  the  skills  of  women  in  market- 
ing, hnance,  inventory  control,  and  production,  and  stated  that  one 
method  used  to  develop  these  skills  has  been  seminars. 

How  many  of  these  seminars  have  been  held?  Is  there  any  way 
to  gauge  the  extent  of  this  activity  as  well  as  to  identify  the  nature 

Ms.  Crockett.  It  is  quite  extensive  because  we  deliver  that 
through  our  extensive  field  network  of  85  offices.  In  the  last  18 
months  we  have  sponsored  conferences  that  have  attracted  29,000 
women.  I  think  that  is  fairly  significant. 

Mr.  Price.  The  meet  the  lenders  programs.  Do  you  have  any 
qUi?/r    otlVe  estimates  of  how  extensive  that  has  been? 

Ms  Crockett.  I  will  be  happy  to  give  you  that  specific  informa- 
°*J  record.  It  nas  been  very  successful. 

Mr.  Price.  It  would  be  helpful  to  furnish  that  for  the  record. 

U  o "formation  may  be  found  in  the  appendix.] 

Mr  Price.  Also,  it  would  be  helpful  to  know  how  many  people 
have  been  reached  by  these  activities  and  the  geographic  distribu- 
tion of  those  programs. 

Turning  to  procurement,  you  list  a  number  of  activities  aimed  \t 
increasing  woman  busings  participation  in  procurement.  You  talk 
about  the  effect  of  Federal  prime  contract  goals,  which  a  number  of 
witnesses  have  mentioned.  What  are  those  goals,  and  what  are  the 
tutu  re  prospects? 

Ms  Crockett.  The  goals  are  established  individually  with  each 
department  and  agency,  depending  on  what  their  overall  procure- 
ment budget  is  We  look  at  the  past  2  years'  performance  in  estab- 
lishing goals  through  visits  with  the  individuals  in  those  depart- 
ments and  agencies  who  handle  that  and  to  aggressively  increase 
whatever  is  submitted  by  them.  We  have  been  successful  in  virtual- 
ly all  of  our  endeavors. 
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Mr.  Price.  What  is  the  range  of  those  goals,  lowest  and  highest? 
I  see  we  have  a  chart  that  depicts  that. 

Ms.  Crockett.  Unfortunately,  I  don't  have  the  same  chart.  It 
varies  with  each  department  and  agency. 

Mr.  Price.  What  about  the  workshops  to  acquaint  women  with 
Federal  business  practices,  you  have  no  information  on  how  often 
and  what  the  geographic  spread  has  been. 

Ms.  Crockett.  Yes;  I  will  supply  that  for  the  record. 

[The  information  may  be  found  in  the  appendix.] 

Chairing  LaFalce.  Mr.  Price,  hov  many  have  you  had  in  North 
Carolina,  ana  why  don't  you  do  one  tomorrow? 

Mr.  Price.  Tne  testimony  we  have  received  is  that  this  procure- 
ment problem  is  widespread.  Often  outreach  efforts  on  the  part  of 
agencies  and  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion to  encourage  participation  and  give  accurate  information  can 
be  very,  very  important.  It  would  be  helpful  to  the  committee,  I  be- 
lieve, to  have  information  about  how  widespread  these  efforts  have 
been 

Do  any  of  the  other  witnesses  have  any  experience  with  exposure 
to  the  outreach  efforts  by  the  SBA,  particularly  the  efforts  to  en- 
courage procurement  participation?  Ms.  Hager,  I  know  you  were 
rather  skeptical  of  these  efforts  or  said  they  were  lot  successful 
Do  you  have  any  reflections  on  this9 

Ms.  Hager.  I  think  they  are  successful.  I  think  for  what  they  are 
set  up  co  do  that  they  are  successful.  As  I  said,  the  women  do 
attend.  We  think  they  are  well  represented.  That  is  really  not  an 
issue.  I  think  they  are  very  well  attended.  Basically,  the  point  I  am 
trying  to  make  is  not  to  criticize  the  Government  programs  but  to 
say,  I  guess,  where  I  disagree  is  that  we  should  be  happy  with 
where  it  is,  with  where  we  are  in  procursment. 

I  think  we  are  not.  We  don't  disagree  with  the  Government  pro- 
grams. We  think  it  is  terrific,  but  I  think  we  are  going  to  have  to 
work  together  to  make  it  better. 

Mr.  Pri^e.  You  do  say  the  bottom  line  is  that  while  there  are 
more  and  more  women  trained  and  knowledgeable  about  contract- 
ing, they  are  still  not  getting  enough  contracts.  Is  the  problem  that 
the  r  ^grams  are  not  adequate  or  that  we  are  not  targeting  them 
sufficiently?  What  specifically  is  your  critique  if  you  say  these  pro- 
grams on  the  merits  are  quite  good? 

Ms.  Snyder.  May  I  add  something?  I  agree  with  Ms.  Hager  that 
what  is  being  dene  is  being  done  well.  Education  and  counseling 
are  being  well  done,  but  expectations  should  not  be  unrealistically 
high.  Our  firm  provides  SiCh  service  .  n  a  private  basis,  and  we  feel 
the  same  frustration,  perhaps,  the  ,  c  sector  feels,  which  is  that 
these  vehicles  can  only  have  a  linuv  esult.  We  leave  program 
participants  well-informed  but  th,  h*vs  t  part  for  participants  is 
putting  what  they  have  learned  »»'t*'  *  :  They  are  useful,  but 
only  as  a  means  of  awakening  i.'(  >'J  .nd  providing  a  degree  of 
education. 

The  problem  at  that  point  is  t  •  (  "  what  has  been  learned  and 
implement  it.  I  think  it  unrealistic  and  ill-advised  to  believe  that 
educational  programs  will  be  sufficient.  I  think  it  is  naive,  and  I 
think  the  people  attending  the  programs  afterward  say,  'Tine,  but 
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what  can  you  do  for  us  next?"  The  ultimate  test  for  participants  is 
enacting  what  they  have  learned  and  making  money  from  it 

Mr  Price.  As  far  as  Government  and  public  policy  is  concerned, 
what  does  that  next  step  look  like? 

Ms.  Snyder.  To  be  able  to  do  business  with  and  in  the  Govern- 
ment and  to  be  able  to  have  access  to  the  procurement  dollars  that 
are  quite  substantial. 

Mr.  Price.  Are  there  legal  barriers? 

Ms.  Snyder.  Our  business  includes  substantial  activity  in  Gov- 
ernment. Few  of  the  jobs  we  have  done,  have  been  on  official 
projects  We  developed  them  ourselves  in  anticipation  of  needed 
work.  We  find  that  such  success  is  primarily  a  qupstion  of  accept- 
ance and  attitude.  Thus  far,  we  have  never  encountered  a  situation 
where  someone  wished  to  work  with  us  and  then  determined  that 
they  could  not. 

Ms.  Kager  I  would  absolutely  second  that.  It  is  much  more  ac- 
ceptance and  attitude.  There  are  certainly  plenty  of  situations 
£u  ™6n  a-e  not  <Jualified-  There  is  nothing  in  it  for  the 
UbDB.  There  is  no  incentive  for  them  to  deal  with  women.  Thev 
don  t  get  any  points  for  doing  that. 

If  the  subcontracting  were  done,  it  would  make  a  tremendous 
deal  of  assistance  It  is  hard  to  deal  with  skepticism.  I  was  not 
being  facetious  when  I  said  some  of  the  training  dollars  maybe 
should  go  to  contracting  officers  to  get  them  to  deal  with  women 
on  opening  up  procurement.  It  is  not  just  that  the  women-owned 
businesses  are  all  small,  but  they  are  all  sole  proprietorships  Their 
sales  rP-eipts  are  growing  three  times  faster  than  men's.  Five  years 
ago  t  re  was  a  bid  through  the  Commerce  Business  Daily,  going 
in  and  investigating  a  financial  situation  with  a  vested  financial 
Government  negotiator,  and  the  bottom  line,  sitting  between  my 
lawyer  and  an  accountant,  and  I  knew  it  was  all  over  when  out  of 

mc  me  who  took  care  of  my  children- 

Ms.  Snyder.  In  business,  if  you  are  going  to  succeed,  whether  you 
are  male  or  female,  you  have  to  pursue  the  main  chance.  Especial- 
ly in  small  business,  and  large  business  as  well,  you  cannot  hitch 
your  fortunes  to  vague  possibilities. 

You  have  to  estimate  where  you  think  you  have  a  99.9-percent 
chance  of  succeeding.  Our  strategy,  and  this  is  simply  that  of  our 
firm,  has  been  not  to  sashay  around  with  the  thought  of  possibly 
obtaining  business  possibly  on  the  basis  of  our  being  a  woman- 
owned  company  We  targeted  areas  where  we  determined  we  had  a 
very  high  probability  of  sales. 

Frankly,  we  aren't  interested  in  filling  someone's  dossier;  specifi- 
cally, we  aren  t  interested,  and  this  sounds  rather  harsh,  in  filling 
out  forms  and  participating  in  the  bidding  process  just  to  provide 
one  ol  three  required  proposals  to  insure  that  someone's  dossier  fol- 
lows regulations  when  someone  comes  to  check  to  see  if  there  has 
been  discrimination.  Such  pursuits  are  not  good,  smart  business 

Ms.  Bulow.  Can  I  comment  on  that? 

Mr.  Price.  Certainly. 

Ms.  Bulow.  I  agree  with  what  is  being  said  here  to  the  extent 
finding  where  the  opportunities  are.  Procurement,  when  I  started 
in  business,  to  me  was  a  fairness  issue.  I  felt  the  women  business 
owners  deserved  as  much  opportunity  to  find  out  what  the  Federal 
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Government  was  buying  and  get  their  swing  at  that  like  everybody 
else,  which  is  why  we  started  doing  the  few  Megamarketplaces. 
There  is  direct  reach  out  of  these. 

We  have  identified  in  all  the  Federal  Government  what  people 
buy,  what  they  sell.  We  provide  this  to  the  women  entrepreneurs. 
We  have  tried  to  open  up  the  Federal  procurement  process  to  the 
best  of  our  ability. 

In  doing  the  megas,  we  have  created  an  awareness  in  conjunction 
with  NAWBO,  Small  Business  Administration,  the  Department  of 
Treasury,  and  every  major  Federal  agency  has  been  a  very  active 
participant  in  these.  This  wasn't  true  in  1983  or  1984.  The  level  of 
activity  has  increased  substantially  as  we  have  done  these,  and 
they  need  to  be  continued. 

We  are  developing  an  inventory  of  what  Government  buys  so 
that  Susan  Snyder  can  get  a  booklet  that  will  tell  you  exactly,  Gov- 
ernment-wide, what  is  being  brought  where,  so  she  can  target  her 
own  market. 

The  unique  thing  we  tried  at  mega  was  to  schedule  appoint- 
ments. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  Shouldn't  that  Government  booklet  be  avail- 
able to  all  businesses  indiscriminately,  whether  they  are  male, 
female,  minorities,  et  cetera? 

Ms.  Bulow.  The  Government  booklet  created  on  the  opportuni- 
ties? 

Chairman  LaFalce.  No;  the  booklet  that  explains  the  contracts 
that  are  available. 
Ms.  Bulow.  Sure,  it  is. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  All  right.  Let's  go  on.  I  am  going  to  have  to 
leave  here  in  5  minutes. 
John,  do  you  have  any  questions? 
Mr.  Hiler.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  am  going  to  play  a  little  bit  of  the  devil's  advocate  here.  Just 
bear  with  me.  Separating  our  procurement  activities,  the  Federal 
Government  buys  enough,  does  it  correctly  or  incorrectly,  separat- 
ing out  that  and  looking  at  the  great  bulk  of  3.7  million  women- 
owned  businesses,  a  fraction  of  which  have  ever  called  the  SBA  to 
assist  them,  or  the  Department  of  Commerce,  or  something,  a 
couple  of  figures  that  can  challenge  my  mind.  Women-owned  busi- 
nesses, I  believe,  are  the  fastest-growing  segment  of  small  business- 
es in  America.  Dollars  of  sales  are  growing  dramatically. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  barriers  to  access  and  the  barriers 
to  success  for  women  in  businesses  must  be  falling  down  at  a  rapid 
rate  to  have  that  type  of  rapid  development.  Why  is  that  statement 
right  or  wrong? 

Maybe  go  to  the  private  secvor  first  here,  then  go  to  the  Govern- 
ment? 

Ms.  Snyder.  Why— the  question  was  why,  if  given  the  success  of 
women  in  small  businesses,  the  rate  of  their  increase  and  the  in- 
creased rate  of  their  income,  isn't  this  a  sign  that  barriers  are  fall- 
ing to  women  in  business?  Is  that  your  question? 

Mr.  Hiler.  Yes. 

Ms.  Snyder.  I  would  take  it  from  another  viewpoint,  being  the 
devil's  advocate  for  the  other  side. 
Mr.  Hiler.  Sure. 
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Ms.  Snyder.  Since  the  1960's,  when  women  began  to  feel  that 
5£™  edu^tion  was  a  normal  and  expected  thing,  the  number  of 
women  qualified  to  enter  the  workforce  and  equipped  to  compete  in 
corporate  activity  has,  in  my  opinion,  increased  substantially.  From 
t  j?£Pr  Darwimstic  Perspective,  there  are  more  of  the  species 
lU  i?:?  enter.the  business  arena.  From  that  standpoint,  I  don't 
think  the  numbers  necessarily  prove  that  barriers  are  falling.  I 
think  there  are  more  women  knocking  at  'he  barriers.  I  think 
there  are  more  women  qualified,  driven,  motivated  with  the  desire 
to  try  to  make  it  in  business,  and,  thus,  there  are  more  women  suc- 
ceeding^  Although  the  numbers  may  look,  I  suggest  tnat  the  pro- 
portions are  static  for  all  intents  and  purposes. 
™l0V0rt£d  take  a  very  primitive  view  that  the  strongest  will 
make  it.  the  point  of  my  testimony  is  that  we  should  take  a  more 
enhghtened  view  if  only  in  the  national  interest,  because  in  this 
particular  stage  of  our  economic  history,  women-owned  businesses 
have  a  great  deal  to  offer  the  United  States. 

New  dynamic  businesses  are  needed  to  span  the  trade  gap  If 
tour  out  of  five  new  businesses  are  women-owned,  it  is  evident  that 
women  are  a  useful  economic  source.  The  creativity  these  women 
represent,  their  expertise,  could  be  extremely  valuable.  So,  why  not 
find  a  way  to  encourage  the  momentum,  not  subsidize  it  necessari- 
ly, and,  at  the  least,  allow  it  unfettered  movement.  Such  policy  is 
in  the  national  interest. 
Ms.  Hager.  I  agree  with  you  that  the  barriers  are  falling  with 
^etwo  areas  of  procurement  and  equal  credit  op- 
portunity 1  think  barriers  are  certainly  coming  down  in  those 

mS'  u    We  have  a  long  v'av  t0  S°  in  those  areas. 

Mr.  Hiler.  If  you  look  at  the  long-term  health  of  women-owned 
businesses  in  America,  I  hope  it  doesn't  depend  on  the  Federal 
Governments  purchases.  The  Government's  purchases  are  a  small 
fraction  of  a  $4  trillion  economy. 

Ms.  Hager.  It  obviously  doesn't  depend  on  that. 

Mr.  Hiler  One  of  the  testimonies  I  heard  in  the  last  day  or  two 
nas  suggested  that  a  disproportionate  share  of  women's  businesses 
are  xn  the  service-retail  area.  Defining  service  is  broad,  but  that  is 
wheie  there  is  a  tremendous  amount  of  growth  in  our  economy  To 
say  that  women  are  going  into  an  area  in  business  broadly  defined 
where  there  is  tremendous  growth  and  don't  seem  to  be  going  into 
an  area  as  rapidly  where  there  isn't  growth,  I  don't  perceive  that 
ltivega  gathCr  fr°m  testimonv  yesterday  might  be  neg- 

The  procurement  dollars,  even  if  we  had  extraordinarily  success- 
ful procurement  practices  at  the  Federal  level,  that  would  be  but 
an  extraordinarily  small  dent  in  those  3.7  million  women-owned 
businesses,  wouldn't  it?  I  am  playing  the  devil's  advocate. 

Ms.  Hager.  Women's  businesses  will  not  succeed  or  fail  because 
of  procurement,  but  it  is  still  not  acceptable  that  all  of  that  is 
going  to  men. 

Mr.  Hiler.  That  is  accepted. 

Snyder.  The  point  about  access  to  credit  is  important  be- 

»nJ!hv  f  1LS-UC  18  °ne,  thai  also  has  national  significance  and  is 
worthy  of  being  considered  separately  from  the  issue  of  procure- 
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Mr.  Hiler.  It  has  a  lot  to  do  with  general  difficulties  in  gaining 
credit  for  all  small  businesses,  doesn't  it? 
Ms.  Hager.  Some  of  it  does. 

Mr.  Hiler.  There  are  two  kinds  of  problems.  One  is  general 
access  to  credit  and  equity  for— -I  come  from  the  foundry  business. 
That  is  the  business  I  grew  up  in,  and  80  percent  of  the  capital  that 
goes  in  the  foundry  industry  comes  from  two  areas,  retained  earn- 
ings or  capital  that  the  owner  or  manager  brings  in.  Only  20  per- 
cent of  the  capital  comes  from  outside  ownership  or  comes  from 
banks  or  something.  Four-fifths  of  the  dollars  come  from  what  the 
person  has  been  able  to  earn  on  their  own  or  what  they  brought 
into  the  ball  game  to  begin  with. 

I  think  that  is  true  of  most  businesses.  General  access,  and 
coming  up  with  new  instruments  for  increased  access  to  equity,  I 
think  these  are  things  that  will  help  all  business,  including  women- 
owned  businesses. 

Ms.  Hager.  I  absolutely  agree.  I  think  they  will  help  all  busi- 
nesses, including  women-owned  business. 

I  think  there  is  an  extra  barrier  for  women,  women-owned  busi- 
ness, when  you  go  to  deal  with  the  bank.  I  am  not  talking  about 
getting  startup  funds  or  things  nobody  gets.  I  am  talking  about  re- 
alistically, lines  of  credit,  things  like  that.  There  is  an  extra  barrier 
for  them. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  I  am  going  to  intervene  because,  unfortu- 
nately, I  am  going  to  have  to  be  leaving  momentarily.  I  want  to 
make  a  few  points  and  ask  a  few  questions. 

In  your  attachment  to  your  testimony,  Ms.  Bulow,  you  state  that 
there  was  assigned  a  women's  specialist  position  at  the  Office  of 
Small  Disadvantaged  Business  to  manage  Commerce's  women's 
business  program.  You  say  Department  of  Commerce  [DOC]  is  the 
only  Federal  agency  with  this  full-time  position.  Is  that  correct? 
That  is  in  your  attachment. 

Ms.  Bulow.  If  it  is  in  my  attachment,  it  is  correct. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  That  is  one  of  the  problems.  DOC  is  the  only 
agency  with  this  full-time  position.  I  would  praise  DOC,  but  we 
have  to  ask  if  it  is  good  for  DOC,  why  isn't  it  good  for  all  agencies, 
too.  I  am  going  to  have  to  pursue  that.  Maybe  that  is  something 
else  that  can  be  brought  up  in  our  Interagency  Task  Force. 

I  would  like  to  make  another  point,  too.  I  had  heard  of  Ms.  Phil- 
lips brfore  I  made  inquiry  as  to  what  has  happened  to  this  inter- 
agency group,  and  who  is  the  chairperson  of  it.  Maybe  that  is  a 
problem  too.  Maybe  the  chairperson  should  be  some  person  of 
greater  visibility  to  give  it  and.  its  mission  more  stature.  If  you 
have  visibility,  you,  therefore,  might  bring  with  you  the  require- 
ment for  better  accountability.  Whether  it  would  be  Elizabeth  Dole 
or  Peggy  Heckler,  someone  of  adequate  stature  to  give  that  mission 
its  proper  stature. 

Yesterday,  I  suggested  that  one  of  the  things  we  needed  was  not 
just  a  program  for  women,  but  programs  in  the  existing  trade  asso- 
ciations and  education  programs,  and  that  they  be  so  structured, 
although  the  programs  would  be  for  all,  they  might  be  of  special 
benefit  for  women.  For  example,  the  American  Bankers  Associa- 
tion program  on  lending  practices  might  focus  more  on  soft  assets 
as  opposed  to  hard  assets  in  terms  of  lending  credit. 
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That  could  be  very  interesting.  I  think  that  is  going  to  be  incor- 
porated at  their  next  conference,  which  will  take  place  in  June  in 
Boston,  in  which  I  will  be  participating. 

Something  else  too.  On  the  whole  subject  of  goals,  someone  once 
aS  j  il  happiness  is  directly  proportionate  to  one's  expectations. 
And,  therefore,  if  we  set  very  low  goals,  it  would  be  easy  to  be  very 
happy  and  have  great  success,  or  proclaim  great  success.  Now  if  we 
set  unrealistic  goals— for  example,  I  voted  against  that  provision 
whicneyentually  ^ame  section  1207  that  called  for  10  percent  of 
all  DOD  contracts  to  go  to  minorities-that  would  have  created 
automatic,  absolute,  certain  unhappiness.  Unbelievably  unrealistic 

How  do  you  determine  what  is  the  proper  goal— one  that  is  at- 
tainable if  you  strive  mightily,  but  not  so  low  that  you  can  achieve 
it  easily  and  not  so  high  that  you  are  going  to  become  absolutely, 
impossibly  frustrated?  I  am  not  sure  about  methodology  that  has 
been  used  in  the  goal  setting  process  with  this  fostering  of  procure- 
ment. 

mLn0te  ^here  are  some  agencies  whose  goals  and  achievements  for 
1988  are  lower  than  goals  for  1987. 

Ms.  Crockett,  we  are  going  to  have  to  sit  down  in  the  future  and 
go  over  these  on  an  agency-by-agency  basis. 

Ms.  Crockett.  Our  goaling  is  done  prior  to  the  achievements  of 
the  previous  year  coming  in,  so  we  really  don't  have  that  year's 
achievements  as  a  basis  in  negotiating. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  Sure.  Sometimes,  by  establishing  very  high 
goals,  even  if  they  are  unrealistic,  you  do  bring  with  you  tremen- 
dous frustration.  But  you  also  push  individuals  to  levels  that  sur- 
prises the  world. 

For  example,  didn't  we  have  a  legislative  requirement  for  AID 
with  respect  to  contracts  for  women?  Aren't  they  now  closer  to 
about  4  percent  whereas  the  average  is  about  1  percent? 

bo,  if  we  are  going  to  err,  perhaps  we  ought  to  err  on  a  higher 
goal,  perhaps,  than  a  lower  goal.  We  ought  not  to  take  too  much 
solace  in  the  fact  we  have  1  percent. 

My  next  point  is  we  are  addressing  ourselves  to  women  business 
owners.  But  as  I  understand  it,  your  organizations  are  also  con- 
cerned about  women  in  business  as  opposed  to  woitip"  business 
owners  My  question  is,  do  you  have  programs  specifically  designed 
to  be  of  assistance  or  to  look  at  the  special  problems  of  women  in 
business  as  opposed  to  women  business  owners? 

Ms.  Crockett  Are  you  defining  women  in  business  as  working 
for  women-owned  firms? 

Chairman  LaFalce.  No. 

Ms.  Crockett  Our  focus  is  primarily  on  women  business  owners. 
Chairman  LaFalce.  All  right,  fine. 

The  next  question  is,  suppose  I  am  the  President,  January  1989, 
and  1  call  you  into  my  office,  and  I  say  to  you,  Kay  Bulow,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  everybody  says  the  Commerce  reports  are  the 
best  show  in  Government.  Ms.  Hager,  founder  of  NAWBO,  and  you 
are  a  critic,  and  Susan  Snyder,  you  work  for  those  Fortune  500— 
you  have  had  experience  in  the  private  sector.  What  have  you  tried 
to  accomplish  that  you  have  been  unable  to  accomplish? 

What  have  you  asked  for  from  your  superiors  that  you  have  not 
been  able  to  get,  and  what  would  you  ask  for  now?  What  program 
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would  you  want,  so  that  at  the  end  of  my  term  in  December  1992, 1 
could  look  back  and  say  that  we  did  more  for  women  in  business 
and  women  business  owners  than  any  other  administration  ever 
did?  How  would  you  answer  that? 

Ms.  Crockett.  As  I  mentioned  earlier,  more  long-term  training.  I 
think  that  is  the  most  important  aspect  of  success. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  I  am  going  to  ask  Ms.  Crockett  and  Ms. 
Bulow  to  flesh  out  their  answers  in  writing  on  that  question,  OK? 
What  you  have  asked  for  and  haven't  gotten,  and  what  you  would 
ask  for,  if  I  were  President,  and  if  there  were  no  OMB,  and  you 
had  direct  access.  Ms.  Hager  and  Ms.  Snyder  

Ms.  Crockett.  There  is  always  an  OMB. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  Not  in  my  administration. 

Mr.  Hiler.  That  will  be  part  of  the  record  of  the  committee? 

Chairman  LaFalce.  Absolutely. 

[Ms.  Bulow's  response  may  be  found  in  the  appendix  ] 

Chairman  LaFalce.  To  the  two  Susans,  any  comments  you  would 
like  to  make  now  on  that? 

Ms.  Hager.  Sure.  I  would  like  to  see  a  committed  administration 
in  your  administration.  I  am  sure  that  would  take  place  as  it  does 
now.  I  would  like  to  see  more  procurement  dollars  going  to  women, 
both  in  primes  and  in  subcontracts.  I  would  like  to  see  equal  credit 
opportunity  across  the  country. 

Ms.  Snyder.  Rising  to  meet  the  chairman's  challenge,  I  would 
probably  offer  total  unhappiness  by  setting  very  high  standards. 
My  interest  would  be  consistent  with  my  testimony  to  see  women 
so  integrated  in  the  procurement  process  in  the  United  States  that 
the  subject  would  no  longer  be  a  special  issue  any  longer. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  Amen.  That  is  the  goal.  The  goil  is  not  to 
have  any  special  programs  for  women.  That  is  the  goal,  too,  with 
respect  tc  minorities.  We  ought  to  remember  though,  that  these 
are  means  to  an  end.  They  ought  not  to  be  permanent,  perpetual. 
We  are  playing  catchup  football  right  now. 

The  whole  idea  is  not  to  play  catchup  football  in  th?  future.  But 
we  would  be  pretty  stupid,  or  naive,  or  permanent  devil's  advocate 
if  we  didn't  realize  that  there  is  an  imperative  for  catchup  football 
right  now. 

The  committee  will  adjourn,  and  I  thank  you  all  very  much. 
[Whereupon,  at  11.00  a.m.,  the  committee  was  adjourned,  subject 
to  the  call  of  the  Chair.] 
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TUESDAY,  MAY  17,  !988 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Small  Business, 

Washington,  DC. 

ooIneAC0^m!ttee  met'  Pursuant  to  notice,  at  9:30  a.m.,  in  room 
2359-A,  Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  John  J.  LaFalce 
(chairman  of  the  committee)  presiding. 
Present:  Chairman  LaFalce. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  The  Small  Business  meeting  will  come  to 
order. 

Today's  hearing  is  the  fifth  in  a  series  of  hearings  designed  to 
address  issues  affecting  women-owned  businesses.  The  committee 
has  examined  problems  relating  to  Government  procurement 
access  to  credit,  the  effectiveness  of  public  policies  and  programs, 
and  the  accomplishments  and  contributions  to  the  economy  by 
today  s  business  owners  who  just  happen  to  be  women. 

Representative  Silvio  Conte  could  not  be  with  us  today,  but  he 
has  submitted  a  statement.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  put 
into  the  record. 

[Mr.  Conte's  statement  may  be  found  in  the  appendix.] 
Chairman  LaFalce.  We  have  invited  witnesses  today  to  discuss 
the  changing  nature,  of  the  workforce  and  its  implications  for 
women  entrepreneurs.  We  will  hear  from  Bickiey  Thompson,  direc- 
tor and  senior  editor  of  American  Demographics  for  an  overview  of 
statistics  and  projections  for  the  future;  Jeannette  Scollard,  presi- 
dent of  SCS  Communications,  entrepreneur,  author,  lecturer,  and 
financial  counselor  featured  on  ABC's  Home  show;  and  Beth  Wray 
president  of  Businesb  and  Professional  Women,  USA.  She  is  also 
Dean  of  Students  at  North  State  College  in  Aberdeen,  SD. 

But  before  we  hear  from  our  witnesses,  I  want  to  acknowledge 
the  continuing  interest  in  these  hearings  expressed  by  the  National 
Association  of  Women  Business  Owners,  NAWBO.  We  have  ar- 
ranged for  a  viewing  of  an  8-minute  video  entitled,  "Against  all 
Udds. 

We  will  view  the  video  tape  later  because  our  first  witness,  Ms 
lownsend,  has  some  time  constraints.  Therefore,  I  am  going  to  call 
Ms.  Bickley  Townsend  to  the  witness  table.  We  will  hear  from  Ms. 
Townsend,  and  then  we  will  hear  from  the  other  panelists  and  view 
the  tape. 

I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  stay  with  us  a  little  longer. 

(113) 
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TESTIMONY  OF  BICKLEY  TOWNSEND,  DIRECTOR,  RESEARCH 
AND  EDUCATION,  AMERICAN  DEMOGRAPHICS,  INC.,  ITHACA,  NY 

Ms.  Townsend.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  participate  in  these 
hearings,  even  briefly,  and  especially  at  the  invitation  of  a  fellow 
upstate  New  Yorker. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  Where  are  you  from? 

Ms.  Townsend.  Ithaca.  I  have  been  asked  to  summarize  briefly 
the  changes  that  are  occurring  in  the  American  workforce  which, 
as  we  know,  are  very  rapid  and  very  profound,  and  some  of  the  im- 
plications and  challenges  that  those  changes  mean  for  employees, 
for  the  economy,  and  for  Federal  policy  in  the  years  ahead. 

If  I  had  to  sum  up  the  trends  we  see  in  one  sentence,  I  would  say 
that  America's  workforce  is  becoming  steadily  older,  on  the  whole 
better  educated,  although  with  a  caveat  which  I  will  go  into  in  a 
minute— more  racially  diverse  and,  of  course,  more  female. 

Let  me  ti;"russ  each  of  those  trends  briefly.  Ever  since  the  first 
baby  boomer  turned  40  in  1986,  we  have  heard  probably  more  than 
many  of  us  would  caie  %  the  aging  of  the  American  popula- 
tion. Although,  I  must  bay  Amer-an  Demographics  is  partly  to 
blame  for  the  media  coverage  since  we  put  out  the  press  release  on 
that. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  Did  you  coin  the  phrase,  the  graying  of 
America? 

Ms.  Townsend.  That  is  another  one.  I  think  we  have  heard  some- 
what less  about  a  concomitant  trend  which  is  that  America's  labor 
force  is  also  aging.  The  average  worker  today  is  35,  and  by  the  year 
2000  he  or  she  will  be  a  distinctly  middb  aging  39. 

Now,  this  is  happening  partly  because  of  the  aging  of  the  baby 
boom.  But  there  is  another  important  reason,  and  that  is  the  baby 
bust,  that  very  small  generation  born  in  the  late  1960's  and  1970 
when  families  were  down-sizing  from  an  average  of  four  to  about 
two  children.  Those  young  people  are  reaching  adulthood  now  and 
coming  on  line  as  workers. 

Our  18-  to  24-year-old  population  is  going  to  decline  by  one-fifth 
between  1960  and  1995.  I  would  like  to  emphasize  one  reason  why 
America's  workforce  is  not  aging.  It  is  not  aging  because  older 
workers  are  remaining  on  the  job  for  more  years.  In  fact,  just  the 
opposite  is  occurring  because  older  workers  are,  in  fact,  taking 
early  retirement  in  record  numbers. 

One  third  of  men,  aged  55  to  64  are  no  longer  in  the  labor  force 
at  all  as  participating  members.  That  is  double  the  proportion  of 
men  that  age  who  were  working  just  a  decade  ago.  This  rising  age 
of  the  workforce  is  a  two-edged  sword.  It  has  positive  aspects  to  it. 

The  prospects  of  a  somewhat  older,  more  experienced  labor  force 
could  herald  a  big  productivity  bonus  for  the  economy,  one  that 
could  give  our  economy  a  boost  that  we  could  really  use  in  the  next 
few  years. 

But  on  the  minus  side,  an  aging  population  also  means  a  slower 
growing  workforce.  Between  now  and  the  year  2000,  our  labor  force 
is  going  to  grow  at  the  slowest  rate  in  history,  except  during  the 
Great  Depression. 

Now,  of  course,  there  will  be  a  lot  of  regional  variation  in  that 
decline,  but  overall,  what  it  means  is  a  period  of  tighter  labor  and 
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KM  A  ■  e-  mflu-0\as-  s,carce  entry  level  workers  are  able  to 
bid  up  their  price.  This  shrinking  labor  pool  is  going  to  be  a  oar- 
ticularly  critical  problem  for  retailers,  food  marketers  and  other 
businesses  that  rely  on  entry  level  workers. 

tJu  rgf r  en?Ploveurs  a«  already  easing  the  crunch  by  substituting 
technology  for  labor.  For  example,  you  have  seen  those  beverage 
bars  in  McDonald  s  where  you  have  to  pour  the  cokes  yourselves 
iofi^  having  a  counter  worker  do  Tt.  Small  businesses  can't 
take  advantage  of  high-technology  solutions  as  these  as  easily  as 
can  large  corporations.  y 

■  This.is  anJissu,e  y°ur  committee  might  want  to  take  up.  Other 
issues  for  Federal  policy  include  retraining  of  older  workers  and  in- 
centives to  attract  retirees  back  into  the  labor  market,  if  only  for 
part-time  or  temporary  jobs.  J 
Turning  to  education  the  overall  trend  is  that  America  is  becom- 
y.ublteK  educated  s,?ciety-  and  Part  of  the  reason  for 
£n!»  agaiI\the  baby  boom-  Half  of  all  baby  boomers  have  gone  to 
college  for  at  least  1  year  and  oni-quarter  have  a  college  degree. 
The  baby  boomers  of  course,  are  also  the  generation  that  closed 
the  educational  gender  gap.  Women  have  made  tremendous  strides 

LLnaTu  n  m  reCenl  lealS  and  tney  show  UP  most  strongly 
among  those  younger  baby  boom  women,  the  ones  now  25  to  34, 
who  just  about  have  the  same  levels  of  education  as  their  male 
counterparts. 

Now,  this  is  happening  for  two  reasons:  Not  only  are  more 
women  going  to  college  than  at  any  time  in  our  history,  but  also, 

I™*  ii  &mVn  rJ6Cent  "iemory'  fewer  y°unS  men  are  complet- 
ing college.  Ihe  trend  toward  a  more  educated  workforce  is  a  good 
sign  because  most  of  the  fastest  growing  occupations  that  we  see 
between  now  and  the  year  2000  now  will  require  at  least  some  col- 

wlr Jf ™  onm  V  u6W  S^y  by  the  Hudson  Institute  called 
ZZ  %m if  A  wrnicb,COnc?udes  that  by  between  now  and  the 
year  2000  for  the  first  time  in  history,  a  majority  of  all  new  jobs 
will  require  post  secondary  education. 

r=£?  I  mentioned  earlier  that  there  is  a  caveat  to  this  better  edu- 
cated picture.  Statistical  averages  mass  the  fact  that  too  many 
young  people  are  failing  or  being  failed  by  our  educational  system 
We  have  a  persistent  y  high  rate  of  school  dropouts,  particularly 
among  children  from  low  income  and  minority  families.  These  are 
children  who  already  have  the  fewest  advantages  in  life 

We  need  to  do  everything  we  can  to  help  convince  young  people 
to  stay  in  school  and  ideally  to  go  on  to  college.  Besides  increasing 
r.oL  V  ■  6r  yeauS  °f  sc,hoohng  our  young  people  receive,  we  also 
SSS?  f°*ump/?,e  the  qua?lty  of  that  education.  We  know  that  the 
jobs  ol .the  future  are  going  to  require  much  greater  literacy  and 
much  better  quantitative  skills  than  many  of  our  children  are  now 
receiving. 

Educational  reform  has  begun,  but  we  have  a  long  way  to  go  to 
rebuild  the  educational  standards  and  basic  skills  that  fell  bv  the 
wayside  in  the  1960s  and  1970s.  The  National  Commission  on  Ex 
cellence  in  Education  found,  among  other  things,  that  40  percent  of 
grade  level  eradJates  were  unable  to  read  at  the  ninth 
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Productivity  losses  caused  by  poorly  educated  workers  are  cost- 
ing American  businesses  an  estimated  $25  billion  each  year.  That 
is  a  cost  that  the  small  business  owners  can  ill-afford  to  pay  and 
money  that  could  be  invested  in  greater  productivity  and  economic 
growth. 

Sam  Ehrenhalt,  the  New  York  regional  commissioner  of  Labor 
Statistics,  summed  up  the  policy  implications  of  this  trend  recently. 
He  said,  "Ultimately  the  quality  of  the  labor  force  may  become  the 
limiting  factor  on  the  New  York  City  economy.  That  is  why,  in  my 
opinion,  improving  educational  outcomes  now  ranks  as  the  city's 
number  one  economic  development  effort."  I  believe  that  conclu- 
sion holds  true  not  just  for  New  York  City,  but  for  the  country  as  a 
whole. 

Let  me  turn  to  the  third  trend,  and  that  is  our  workforce  is  be- 
coming far  more  racially  and  ethnically  diverse.  Workforce  2000 
made  a  number  of  interesting  projections,  but  one  in  particular 
stood  out.  For  the  rest  of  the  century,  this  study  concluded,  native 
born  white  men  will  make  up  only  15  percent  of  new  workers. 

For  an  economy  for  which  traditionally  white  males  have  been 
the  backbone,  this  trend  signals  a  whole  new  world  ahead.  One  in 
five  Americans  today  is  black,  Hispanic,  Asian,  or  another  minori- 
ty. The  impact  of  this  diversity  will  be  certainly  felt  in  the  work- 
force, more  dramatically  in  some  geographic  regions  than  others.  It 
is  only  a  matter  of  a  year  or  two  before  New  York  City  has  a  ma- 
jority minority  labor  force. 

A  number  of  other  cities  are  also  at  or  approaching  the  point  at 
which  it  is  no  longer  appropriate  or  even  accurate  to  refer  to  non- 
Caucasian  ethnic  groups  as  minorities.  Some  of  these  cities  include 
Los  Angeles,  Detroit,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Miami,  .  lot  of  cities 
in  Texas,  and,  of  course,  here  in  Washington,  DC. 

The  growing  racial  and  ethnic  diversity  of  our  workforce  will  put 
greater  demands  on  employers.  There  will  be  more  training  needs, 
more  language  problems,  greater  responsibility  for  employers  to 
avoid  violating  provisions  of  the  immigration  reform  laws.  But  it  is 
also  a  two-edged  sword.  Many  new  immigrants  have  already 
pro\  n  that  they  are  at  least  as  hard-working  and  enterprising  as 
their  predecessors  from  earlier  generations. 

So,  we  can  expect  that  the  growth  of  immigrant  minorities  in  the 
workforce  will  have  a  positive  effect  on  the  economy.  The  increase 
of  black  and  other  native  born  minority  workers  will  mean  contin- 
ued issues  of  an  affirmative  action  and  equal  access  to  employ- 
ment. Where  these  minorities  are  concentrated  in  disadvantaged 
areas,  it  is  going  to  take  special  efforts  in  education,  vocational 
training,  and  economic  opportunity  to  bring  more  and  more  minor- 
ity workers  into  the  mainstream  of  the  economy. 

I  have  reserved  for  last,  the  trend  that  is  of  greatest  interest  to 
these  hearings  and  very  probably  the  single  most  important  trend 
that  has  ever  taken  place  in  the  American  labor  market.  That  is 
the  enormous  influx  of  women  into  the  paid  labor  force  in  recent 
years. 

Already,  women  account  for  nearly  tvo-thirds  of  all  new  work- 
ers, and  they  are  45  percent  of  the  workforce,  up  from  39  percent 
just  15  years  ago.  More  than  7  out  of  10  women  in  their  prime 
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working  ages,  age  25  to  54  are  in  the  labor  force  and  that  is  troimr 
to  rise  to  more  than  8  out  of  10  by  the  year  2000. 

Women's  work  patterns  across  the  life  cycle  have  also  changed 
dramatically.  Women,  until  the  mid  lb  70  s,  used  to  drop  out  of  the 
labor  force  in  their  child-bearing  years  so  that  fewer  women 
worked  in  their  20  s  and  30's  than  at  other  ages.  But  this  pattern 
has  completely  changed.  Today,  more  women  work  in  their  child- 
bearing  years  than  at  any  other  ages. 

When  you  chart  labor  force  participation  by  age,  women's  Pat- 
terns look  \jry  similar  t"  men's  now.  Women's  occupational 
choices  -re  also  becoming  more  similar  to  men's.  Consider  the  in- 
roads women  have  made  into  many  once  male  preserves.  Women 
•  f ^7oreon  Percent  of  a11  medical  doctors,  double  their  proportion 
mi  n >  P^cent  of  all  lawyers,  compared  to  4  percent  in  1972; 
and  7  percent  of  all  engineers  which  may  not  seem  like  a  lot 
except  that  they  were  fewer  than  1  percent  of  all  engineers  in  1972' 

Meanwhile,  men  represent  a  growing  share  of  telephone  opera- 
tors, nurses,  and  typists.  So,  male  and  female  work  patterns  are  be- 
coming more  unisex,  and  combining  work  and  family  has  become 
the  norm  for  most  women,  as  well  as  most  men  today. 

The  majority  of  mothers  are  now  in  the  paid  labor  force,  includ- 
ing more  than  half  of  all  new  mothers  who  are  back  at  work  before 
their  baby  s  first  birthday.  So,  it  Is  no  wonder  that  family  issues 
related  to  employment,  such  as  parental  leave,  child  care,  and  flex- 
time  have  moved  front  and  center  on  the  policy  agenda.  Even  so 
staunca  a  traditionalist  as  Senator  Hatch  is  sponsoring  child  care 
legislation  and  he  defended  his  bill  by  saying  no  matter  how  much 
some  people  might  want  to  go  backward,  America  is  not  returning 
to  an  Ozzie  and  Harriet  world. 

America  was  founded  on  innovation,  and  our  system  of  govern- 
ment was  even  called  the  American  experiment.  Today,  I  would 
like  to  suggest  that  we  are  embarked  on  a  social  and  economic  ex- 
periment almost  as  fundamental  as  that  undertaken  by  the  first 
settlers  to  our  shores.  The  premise  of  this  experiment  is  that  men 
and  women  can  coexist  as  truly  equal  partners  in  the  family,  and 
in  the  factory,  in  the  boardroom  as  well  as  in  the  bedroom. 

There  is  no  precedent  for  the  new  work  and  family  forms  we  are 
torgmg.  Yet,  today,  as  then,  a  great  deal  rests  on  the  outcome  of 
this  experiment.  The  well-being  of  our  Nation's  children,  the  value 
of  women  s  investment  in  human  capital,  even  America's  competi- 
tiveness could  depend  on  whether  this  experiment  works 

m!?rg£yoU  to  do  a11  you  can  to  ensure  its  success.  Than*  you 
[Ms.  Townsend's  statement  may  be  found  in  the  appendix  J 
Chairman  LaFalce.  Thank  you  very  much,  Ms.  Townsend. 
There  were  so  many  insights  that  I  wish  to  pursue.  For  the  most 

thIt?y°U  1972  HS  a  baS6  year*  Any  Particular  re™™  for 

Ms.  Townsend.  I  think  there  happened  to  be  good  data  for  that 
year,  lhe  economic  censuses  are  taken  in  years  ending  in  ?  and  7 
Chairman  LaFalce.  Fine.  The  two  concurrent  phenomenon  that 
l  am  interested  in  analyzing  a  litUe  more— women  are  increasing 
as  a  percentage  of  the  workforce  at  a  much  greater  rate  than  pro- 
jected now  double  the  rate,  although  it  will  not  be  as  great  as  it 
was  from  19(2  to  the  present.  There  is  also  data  in  here  regarding 
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the,  if  not  illiteracy  of  the  workforce,  educational  inferiority  of  the 
workforce. 

Forty  percent  of  high  school  graduates  aren  t  able  to  read  at  a 
ninth  grade  level.  I  think  you  have  other  statistics  regarding  the 
poor  educational  quality,  despite  the  fact  that  the  proportion  of 
adults  who  are  high  school  graduates  has  risen,  despite  the  fact 
that  these  jobs  will  require  higher  educational  attainments. 

I  wonder  if  this  breaks  down,  however,  along  male/female  lines. 
I  only  know  from  my  own  experience,  and  I  look  back  to  grammar 
school  days,  and  we  had  a  reunion  not  too  long  ago.  I  looked  at  the 
literates  and  illiterates.  The  females  were  the  literates  and  the 
males  were  the  illiterates.  It  was  true  then— that  was  a  long  time 
ago— with  a  few  exceptions. 

Do  we  have  any  data  on  that? 

Ms.  Townsend.  Well,  there  are  a  couple  of  responses  to  that.  I 
think  girls  often  do  get  better  grades  in  school  than  boys  because 
they  tend  to  follow  rules  more. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  Superiority  of  the  species,  I  understand. 

Ms.  Townsend.  Boys  have  higher  high  school  dropout  rates,  but 
girls  also  have  high  dropout  rates  for  different  reasons.  The 
number  one  reason  girls  drop  out  is  pregnancy  and  four  out  of  five 
girls  who  become  pregnant  in  high  school  drop  out. 

That  suggests  a  whole  intervention  strategy  there  for  females 
that  obviously  does  not  apply  to  males  in  the  same  way.  The  oppo- 
site trend  is  that  boys  do  tend  to  score  higher  on  quantitative  tests 
and  do  better  *n  math  and  science,  at  least  on  standardized  tests. 

Traditionally,  girls  were  not  encouraged  as  much  as  boys  to 
purtne  science  and  math.  Clearly,  when  you  look  at  the  jobs  of  the 
future,  we  need  to  encourage  both  sexes  to  do  better  in  both  quanti- 
tative and  verbal  skills. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  Do  you  know  if  there  is  any  breakdown 
about  education  attainments,  based  upon  gender? 

Ms.  Townsend.  On  performance? 

Chairman  LaFalce.  Yes. 

Ms.  Townsend.  Yes;  the  Center  for  Education  statistics  has  that. 
Chairman  LaFalce.  They  have  all  of  that. 

I  am  not  going  to  ask  anymore  questions  right  now,  because  I  am 
advised  that  you  had  to  leave  at  10  o'clock. 

Ms.  Townsend.  If  you  have  any  additional  questions,  I  would  be 
happy  to  submit  answers.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Counsel  advises  me  that  it  would  be  appropriate  now  to  view  the 
tape  prepared  by  NAWBO.  Whoever  is  responsible  for  that,  why 
don't  you  put  it  on. 

[Whereupon,  a  video  tape  entitled  "Against  All  Odds  was 
shown.] 

Chairman  LaFalce.  Thank  you  very  much.  My  congratulations 
to  NAWBO  for  that  very  fine  production.  As  the  credits  were  being 
given,  I  noticed  two  things.  It  was  obviously  produced  and  made  ex- 
clusively by  women. 

Also,  I  see  chat  Amy  DeLouise,  the  daughter  of  our  staff  assist- 
ant, Dick  DeLouise,  had  a  hand  in  the  writing  and  producing  of  it, 
a  major  hand.  Let  us  return  to  the  traditional  format  of  the  hear- 
ing and  call  our  next  two  witnesses  to  the  table  now. 
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I  would  ask  both  Ms.  Jeannette  Scollard  and  Miss  Beth  Wray  if 
they  would  come  to  the  witness  stand  at  the  same  time. 

Jeannette,  good  seeing  you  again.  Our  first  witness  will  be  Ms 
Jeannette  Scollard,  who  is  known  for  many  things,  as  I  mentioned 
in  my  introductory  remarks.  Since  December,  most  notably,  for 
being  a  principal  speaker  ai  a  forum  I  had  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict on  women  in  business. 

I  thank  her  for  that.  Jeannette. 

TESTIMONY  OF  JEANNETTE  REDDISH  SCOLLARD,  PRESIDENT 

SCS  COMMUNICATIONS,  NEW  YORK,  NY 
Ms.  Scollard.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going  to  talk  to  you  about 
some  of  the  changes  in  the  American  business  place.  There  are 
some  fairly  dramatic  changes  and  women  are  a  very  important 
part  of  these  transitions,  which  are  all  more  apparent  to  me  be- 
cause of  several  jobs  I  hold  as  a  very  avid  entrepreneur  with  about 
eight  companies,  as  author  researching  my  third  book  on  women 
entrepreneurs  for  Macmillan  Publishing,  and  as  resident  financial 
expert  for  ABC  television's  Home  show. 

My  work  certainly  keeps  me  in  touch  with  the  heartland  of 
America.  I  would  like  to  spotlight  three  major  trends  in  the  Ameri- 
can workforce.  They  represent  substantial  changes,  and  women  are 
a  pivotal  factor  in  all  three  of  them.  I  *  1  briefly  call  these  devel- 
opments to  your  attention,  and  point  out  some  of  the  challenges 
they  present,  and  suggest  some  of  the  ways  in  which  Congress  can 
provide  important  assistance. 

The  first  and  most  important  trend  is  the  brain  drain  of  women 
™,  th£  traditional  male-dominated  corporate  arena.  What  you 
find  is  the  cream  of  women  executives  are  leaving  the  larger  corpo- 
rate structures  and  opting  to  start  businesses  of  their  own  There 
are  two  reasons  for  this  brain  drain. 

One  is,  the  higher  up  a  woman  moves  in  the  business  hierarchy, 
the  more  sex  discrimination  she  is  likely  to  encounter.  I  know  I 
have  been  there.  In  the  late  1970's,  I  was  the  first  and  only  woman 
officer  in  the  history  of  a  100-year-old  blue  chip  multinational. 

1  learned  first-hand  what  it  is  like  to  reach  the  crystal  ceiling, 
and  the  male  establishment  denies  it  exists,  but  it  is  the  point  at 
which  a  woman  will  not  be  promoted  no  matter  how  she  performs. 
1  don  t  see  any  improvement  today  in  this  tacit  discrimination,  but 
we  refuse  to  be  so  easily  dead-ended  in  our  careers. 

Women  realize  that  not  one  single  woman  is  among  the  power 
brokers  in  the  financial  community,  and  there  still  is  no  ladies* 
room  at  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  Women  realize  that  they 
must  move  into  another  milieu  away  from  the  older  boy  network 
which  so  successfully  has  excluded  them.  They  have  figured  out 
that  if  thiy  want  to  be  president,  they  are  going  to  have  to  own  the 
business  themselves,  hence,  the  exodus  from  coroorate  life  in  entre- 
preneurship. 

Not  only  can  women  make  as  much  money  on  their  own,  they 
can  be  in  control  of  their  lives.  This  brings  me  to  the  second  factor 
that  makes  entrepreneurship  attractive  to  women.  We  carry  the 
lion  s  share  of  the  responsibility  for  our  husbands  and  children,  but 
the  corporate  structure  was  designed  for  men  who  had  wives. 
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Well,  women  don't  have  wives.  We  are  the  wives.  The  only  way 
that  a  woman  can  have  it  all,  as  men  do,  is  to  take  charge  of  her 
destiny.  If  she  is  the  boss,  she  gets  to  write  the  rules,  new  rules. 
She  can  design  her  schedule  around  her  family's  need.  She  can  del- 
egate to  her  assistants  when  Johnny  is  sick,  instead  of  calling  and 
apologizing  to  her  boss. 

When  she  likes,  she  can  take  the  office  to  the  nursery  or  the 
nursery  to  the  office.  She  can  do  this  without  losing  one  iota  of  pro- 
fessionalism. We  are  seeing  this  extremely  capable  segment  of  our 
workforce  abandoning  the  corporate  halls  and  creating  a  most  ex- 
citing and  vibrant  part  of  our  economy,  new  businesses  that  create 
new  jobs  for  our  workforce. 

I  think  we  are  only  at  the  beginning  of  what  is  becoming  a 
groundswell.  You  would  be  surprised  how  many  women  executives 
still  in  corporations  are  harboring  dreams  of  escape.  When  I  am 
interviewing  for  my  books,  women  say,  "Jeannette,  I  am  not  going 
to  be  here  when  you  do  your  next  book.  I  am  going  to  be  out  on  my 
own."  They  keep  their  jobs  for  the  short  term  as  they  secretly  build 
a  framework  for  their  long-term  future  enterprises. 

They  plan  to  escape  the  confinements  ot  being  second  class  citi- 
zens in  a  man's  world  and  create  brave  new  worlds  of  their  own. 

We  should  focus  on  two  important  ramifications  of  this  change  in 
the  marketplace.  One,  the  exodus  of  senior  women  is  depriving  tra- 
ditional American  business  of  a  power  source  of  fresh  insight  and 
ideas. 

Much  of  corporate  America  is  in  dire  straights  right  now  and  can 
ill-afford  so  crippling  a  brain  drain.  I  would  suggest  that  Congress 
vigorously  encourage  corporate  America  to  promote  its  talented, 
capable  women.  As  it  stands,  now,  the  outlook  for  women  in  the 
1990's  in  corporate  America  is  far  bleaker  than  it  was  in  the  1970's. 

To  be  blunt,  many  corporations  have  already  hired  their  token 
woman,  who  may  have  left  in  frustration,  and  now  the  corporation 
feels  under  no  pressure  to  replace  her.  The  attitude  is,  "We  had 
one,  and  she  didn't  work  out,  so  you  can't  say  we  didn't  try." 

There  is  another  interesting  ramification  of  the  exit  of  women 
from  male-dominated  corporate  America,  and  this  is  more  pro- 
found. Women's  ideas  are  lost  and  so  is  the  impact  of  theii  man- 
agement style.  Women's  management  style  tends  to  be  more  appro- 
priate to  social  realities  and  economic  con  'ngencies  of  today.  It  is 
more  open,  subject  to  give  and  take,  and  responsive  to  the  attitudes 
and  insight  of  their  subordinates. 

Moreover,  women  managers  tend  to  inspire  more  loyalty  and 
have  earned  a  reputation  among  their  male  superiors  for  being  far 
more  loyal  than  counterparts.  Transfer  this  management  style  to 
the  unique  advantages  of  entrepreneurship,  and  you  have  an  inter- 
esting combination  here. 

As  you  know,  one  of  the  key  strengths  of  privately  held  business 
is  that  it  has  the  privilege  of  thinking  long  term.  Such  a  business  is 
not  at  the  mercy  of  investors  who  think  short  term  and  are  preoc- 
cupied solely  with  the  price  of  their  stock  and  dividends  which 
must  be  paid  next  quarter.  Since  an  entrepreneur  must  answer  to 
no  outside  interest,  she  can  plan  for  the  long  term.  Therein  lies 
much  of  her  business'  future  strength  and  the  future  of  success. 
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To  summarize,  we  have  a  new  management  style  that  inspires 
job  satisfaction  and  a  setting  where  a  long-term  view  is  possible. 
Thus,  women  entrepreneurs  can  provide  a  fresh  new  environment 
which  might  compare  favorably  with  the  much  touted  Japanese 
style,  r 

t  We  are  much  more  in  keeping  with  the  trends  than  is  the  more 
rigid  and  increasingly  outmoded  approach  of  our  traditional,  but 
beleaguered  American  business. 

What  is  the  miyor  challenge  facing  these  wor  n?  Money. 
Women  entrepreneurs  typically  have  more  difficulty  than  their 
male  counterparts  in  raising  capital. 

Banks  routinely  discriminate  against  women,  American  bankers 
simply  have  not  kept  up  with  the  changing  nature  of  the  work- 
force, and  very  few  of  them  recognize  what  an  important  market  is 
emerging  in  women-owned  businesses,  and  very  few  women  have 

Lease  2nd  success  that  we  Mw  in  the  video  tape  of  Ms.  Rabit. 

Most  of  them  don't  know  their  banker,  and  haven't  seen  them 
socially,  and  are  unlikely  to  get  that  support.  We  really  need  help, 
and  Congress  can  provide  it.  You  in  Congress  must  help  us  open 
lu  iS,°  lhe  banking  community  to  the  major  economic  trend  of 
the  1990  s.  You  must  encourage  them  to  give  women  a  break.  You 
can  mandate  incentives  to  encourage  banks  to  stop  discriminating 
against  women-owned  businesses. 

The  second  trend  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  is  as  a 
result  of  the  take-over  mania  that  currently  possesses  corporate 
America,  which  I  see  continuing  for  at  least  the  next  5  years.  We 
are  seeing  an  extraordinary  consolidation  of  major  companies  as 
they  take  turns  swallowing  each  other  up. 

The  mergers  have  a  direct  result  on  the  workforce  because  they 
eliminate  jobs.  Combined  companies  have  redundant  jobs.  How 
many  accounting  and  personnel  departments  does  a  single  business 
need?  Mergers  result  in  massive  out  placement  of  middle  manage- 
ment. Middle  level  management  is  fired  or  forced  into  early  retire- 
ment. 

Corporate  America  may  not  have  many  jobs  for  out-placed  50- 
year  old  managers,  but  entrepreneurial  America  sure  does.  These 
experienced  managers  are  a  great  potential  source  of  assistance  for 
thetraditional  undermanaged  entrepreneurial  structures. 

The  challenge  here  is  twofold.  First  of  all,  the  out-placed  manag- 
ers need  to  be  educated  about  the  opportunities  in  the  world  they 
know  little  about— small  business.  They  need  to  be  trained  in  the 
lean  cost  efficient  management  style  indigenous  to  small  business. 
Ihen  the  banks  have  to  take  women  business  owners  seriously  nd 
fund  them  e   ;hey  create  new  jobs  for  an  idle  reserve. 

Once  ag£~i,  Congress  can  be  of  great  assistance  in  providing  a 
solution.  We  need  educational  and  job  placement  programs  to  fa- 
cilitate the  recycling  of  these  seasoned  managers  to  help  the  usual- 
ly understaffed  entrepreneur,  and  we  need  incentives  with  regard 
to  banks  for  funding  payrolls,  expanded  to  include  otherwise  un- 
productive members  for  a  displaced  management  community. 

The  final  trend  I  would  like  to  bring  to  your  attention  is  the 
entry  of  housewives  to  the  workforce  and  the  return  of  women  who 
took  time  out  of  the  formal  workplace  to  raise  children.  Tradition- 
ally, these  women  would  have  worked  at  lower  levels  in  corporate 
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America,  and  they  would  have  been  asked  how  fast  can  you  type, 
and  can  you  operate  the  Xerox  machine. 

But  as  entrepreneurism  increases,  they  are  instead  starting  their 
own  business,  frequently  selling  the  skills  they  learned  in  the 
home.  They  sell  their  housewifery  skills.  One  of  my  favorite  compa- 
nies is  a  company  called,  "Rent  a  Yenta"  in  New  York,  and  it  is 
housewives  that  do  what  housewives  do.  They  will  pick  up  your 
grandmother  at  the  airport,  throw  a  party,  clean  your  house,  what- 
ever you  need  that  is  legal  or  honest,  and  they  have  a  good  busi- 
ness. 

Businesses  like  this  are  springing  up  all  over  the  country.  House- 
wives selling  housewife  skills  to  women  like  me  who  don't  have 
time  to  do  it  for  ourselves.  Also,  cooking  skills  are  sold,  and  we 
have  seen  many  women-owned  businesses  start  in  the  kitchen. 

Usually  these  businesses  are  started  with  very  little  money, 
under  $500.  Most  of  these  businesses  operate  from  the  home. 

Once  again,  these  women  business  owners  need  assistance.  They 
need  to  learn  more  about  business  and  business-like  procedures, 
about  marketing,  and  about  recordkeeping.  They  need  access  to 
small  amounts  of  capital. 

What  can  Congress  do? 

Encourage  the  banks  again.  Persuade  them  to  set  up  depart- 
ments specifically  oriented  to  investing  in  tiny  emerging  business- 
es. I  can't  think  of  a  better  investment.  Moreover,  we  need  more 
basic  business  classes  to  help  these  women,  and  the  tax  laws  should 
be  redesigned  to  encourage  a  small  business  person  operating  from 
her  home.  There  is  no  reason  why  she  should  be  penalized  because 
it  is  more  efficient  and  cost  effective  to  keep  the  business  at  home. 

Finally,  simplify  the  paperwork  necessary  for  small  businesses 
that  employ  only  two  or  three  people.  Encourage  the  small  busi- 
nesses, because  mai  y  of  the  greatest  success  stories  in  American 
business  began  in  the  home.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Henry  Ford  began 
at  home.  He  started  tinkering  in  his  backyard. 

In  short,  these  trends,  the  brain  drain  of  female  executives  out  of 
corporate  America,  the  out  placement  of  mostly  male  middle  man- 
agers in  corporate  America,  and  entry  of  housewives  and  full-time 
mothers  into  entrepreneurial  America  are  all  challenges  which  can 
be  met  with  basically  the  same  solutions,  increased  knowledge  and 
access  to  capital.  You  in  Congress  have  the  power  of  authorizing 
various  agencies  to  fill  these  educational  needs  I  have  brought  to 
your  attention  and  of  persuading  the  banks  to  give  women  an 
equal  chance. 

You  can  legislate  tax  incentives  to  help  small  business  grow  into 
bigger  ones.  As  reported  to  you  earlier,  by  1990,  half  of  the  new 
business  startups  in  this  country  will  have  been  initiated  by 
women.  What  we  need  now  is  to  form,  conscientiously,  an  environ- 
ment where  these  enterprises  can  flourish,  creating  new  jobs  and 
contributing  long-term  American  benefits  to  the  American  econo- 
my. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  bring  these  issues  to  your  at- 
tention. 

[Ms.  Scollard's  statement  may  be  found  in  the  appendix.] 
Chairman  LaFalce.  Thank  you  very  much. 
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Nixt  we  have  Ms.  Beth  Wray,  President  of  Business  and  Profes- 
sional Women  U.S.A. 

TESTIMONY  OF  BETH  WRAY,  PRESIDENT,  NATIONAL  FEDERA- 
TION OF  BUSINESS  AND  PROFESSIONAL  WOMEN'S  CLUBS,  INC 
[BPW/USA] 

Ms.  Wray.  I  am  the  president  of  the  National  Federation  of  Busi- 
ness and  Professional  Women's  Clubs,  Inc.  I  want  to  thank  you  for 
giving  Business  and  Professional  Women  U.S.A.  this  opportunity  to 
present  testimony  to  the  committee  on  issues  certainly  of  great  im- 
portance to  BPW,  women's  business  issues. 

I  would  like  to  summarize  my  remarks  and  then  submit  our  full 
testimony  for  the  record. 
Chairman  LaFalce.  Without  objection,  so  ordered. 
Ms.  Wray.  I  would  also  like  to  commend  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
once  again  demonstrating  your  commitment  to  a  very  proactive  ap- 
proach to  the  needs  of  America's  small  businesses.  Hearings  such 
as  these  really  provide  all  of  us,  whether  it  be  Government,  private 
sector,  or  education  in  the  nonprofit  community,  with  food  for 
thought  and  certainly  recommendations  for  action.  I  thank  you  for 
tnp*  opportunity. 

kPW  is  the  oldest,  as  well  as  th*  largest,  organization  in  Amer- 
ica dedicated  to  the  needs  of  working  women.  We  are  125,000 
women  and  men  from  across  America,  business  people  anc  entre- 
preneurs who  are  in  business. 

Our  role  is  actually  twofold:  Promoting  women's  roles  in  the 
workplace  and  helping  business  to  adapt  to  the  social  and  economic 
climate  created  by  women's  changing  role.  One-third  of  our  mem- 
bers in  BPW  are  employed  in  or  are  owners  of  small  businesses, 
and  many  others  serve  these  small  businesses  either  as  bankers, 
computer  specialists,  accountants,  telecommunications  experts— po- 
sitions of  that  nature. 

As  business  women,  we  deal  daily  with  the  impact  of  the  chang- 
ing labor  force  and  the  changing  economy  on  the  bottom  line.  As 
women  we  know  our  personal  reactions  to  these  changes  and  what 
we  need  from  our  employers  and  our  Government,  as  well. 

As  citizen  lobbyists,  we  have  a  unique,  broader  perspective  bol- 
stered by  research.  We  believe  that  the  systematic  entry  of  women 
into  the  workforce  has  created  a  revolution  in  our  economy,  our 
businesses,  and  our  society.  Certainly,  it  is  as  profound  as  the 
changes  brought  by  the  industrial  revolution. 

You  have  heard  throughout  these  hearings  so  eloquently  today 
from  my  colleague  from  American  Demographics  about  the  increas- 
ing number  of  women  in  the  workforce.  These  numbers  have  had 
dramatic  effects  on  businesses  in  two  ways:  The  changing  needs  of 
their  changing  workforce  and  a  very  different  business  climate  in 
which  to  operate. 

The  American  labor  force  is  being  transformed  by  the  incorpora- 
tion of  women  into  the  labor  force  and  the  percentage  of  workers 
who  have  parental  roles  without  someone  at  home  to  assume  full- 
time  family  and  household  responsibilities.  Because  of  this,  the 
needs  of  families  are  going  to  play  an  increasingly  larger  role  in 
recruitment  efforts,  benefit  plans,  and  productivity  increases. 
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Employees,  and  particularly  women,  can't  leave  their  problems 
at  home,  as  their  employers  might  prefer,  because,  increasingly 
there  is  no  one  left  in  the  home  to  take  care  of  family  and  house- 
hold needs.  The  productivity  of  the  American  labor  force  will 
depend  on  business  policies  that  allow  for  balancing  work  and 
family  responsibilities  of  the  mother  and  the  fathers  who  increas- 
ingly share  at  least  some  of  the  family  responsibilities. 

Demographic  shifts  as  large  as  these  also  create  new  demands  on 
the  economy.  Just  as  the  baby  boom  led  to  an  increase  in  public 
schools,  health  care  services,  and  the  growth  of  child-related  indus- 
tries from  Gerber,  to  Mattel,  to  Walt  Disney,  the  incorporation  of 
women  into  the  labor  force  has  created  dramatic  changes  in  the  cli- 
mate in  which  business  must  operate. 

One  of  the  most  dramatic  consequences  of  the  changing  work- 
force is  the  growth  in  business  and  services  once  provided  by  home- 
makers,  such  as  child  care.  The  incorporation  of  women  into  the 
labor  force  has  aloO  made  people  time-poor  and  willing  to  purchase 
services  and  products  that  compensate  for  lack  of  time.  Cleaning 
services,  microwave  ovens,  VCR  s  and  take-out  and  home-delivered 
food  services  have  all  exploded  in  response. 

The  rhythm  of  life  also  means  people  no  longer  shop  during 
working  hours.  About  70  percent  of  households  have  no  adult  at 
home  to  shop,  go  to  the  bank,  pick  up  the  dry  cleaning.  Stores  have 
changed  their  hours,  and  there  has  been  a  dramatic  growth  in  per- 
sonal shopping  consultants  and  shopping  through  mail  order  cata- 
logs. These  combined  forces  have  created  a  climate  for  American 
business  in  which  they  must  adapt  or  die. 

For  example,  if  we  can  take  a  moment  to  look  at  the  American 
tradition,  the  Fuller  Brush  Co.,  both  their  products  and  their  mode 
of  delivery  had  to  change.  Women  and  men  now  use  Vanish  drop- 
ins  and  Scrub  Free  instead  of  specialized  brushes  and  elbow  grease 
to  clean  their  homes.  The  American  woman  isn't  at  home  to 
answer  the  door  when  the  Fuller  Brush  man  arrives. 

Fuller  adapted.  It  now  specializes  in  beauty  care  brushes  and 
sells  them  by  mail  with  a  telephone  order  system  personed  by 
female  customer  sales  representatives. 

Small  businesses  have  always  been  the  first  to  adapt  to  changing 
demographic  and  economic  shifts.  In  this  major  shift,  they  are  not 
different.  We  know  anecdotally  that  small  businesses  have  made 
some  of  the  fastest  adaptations  to  the  family  needs  of  employees. 
Our  small  business  women  report  starting  onsite  daycare  centers, 
implementing  parental  leave  policies,  and  doing  flextime  arrange- 
ments to  keep  valued  employees. 

The  increasing  presence  of  women  as  business  owners  is  a  major 
change.  The  women  now  own  an  estimated  25  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's small  businesses,  and  we  are  the  fastest  growing  segment  of 
the  small  business  world. 

In  1982,  despite  significant  barriers,  women-owned  firms  generat- 
ed receipts  of  $98.3  billion  and  paid  over  $37  billion  in  Federal 
taxes. 

The  policy  innovations  demanded  by  changes  we  have  outlined 
are  as  broad  and  as  far  reaching  as  the  changes  themselves.  Not  all 
the  changes  are  governmental.  Many  can,  must,  and  are  being 
made  by  the  private  sector  itself. 
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Economic  theory  indicates  that  the  business  sector  will  adapt  to 
demographic  change  given  enough  time. 

We  applaud  those  businesses  who  are  at  the  cutting  edge  of  that 
change,  such  as  Hallmark,  Payless,  Cashways,  and  others  cited  in 
the  May  issue  of  Savvy  Magazine  as  best  U.S.  companies  tor 
women.  .  r 

I  would  also  like  to  submit  the  article  from  that  issue  of  the  mag- 
azine citing  these  best  U.S.  companies  for  women. 

[The  article  may  be  found  in  the  appendix.] 

Ms.  Wray.  Sometimes,  American  society  does  not  have  that 
much  time,  and  it  is  under  those  circumstances  that  Government 
needs  to  intervene,  either  through  provision  of  information  to 
make  change  possible,  funding  assistance  to  alleviate  the  economic 
cost  of  the  change,  or  sometimes  direct  intervention  to  set  a  stand- 
ardbelow  which  American  society  will  not  fall. 

The  changes  we  have  described  create  three  specific  areas  these 
hearings  should  address: 

The  adaptation  of  businesses  to  the  family  needs  of  their  work- 
erS;  ™  adaptation  °f  b"8inesses  t<>  the  changing  economic  climate 
created  by  the  massive  demographic  changes  taking  place;  and  the 
specific  needs  of  the  increasing  numbers  of  businesses. 

In  the  area  of  family  policies,  some  corporations  such  as  those  we 
nave  already  cited  have  been  pace  setters. 

Small  businesses  are  also  experimenting  with  creative  ways  of 
providing  such  services. 

These  private  sector  initiatives  are  to  be  applauded,  and  we  be- 
lieve more  will  occur  as  time  goes  on. 

However,  the  very  posit  of  efforts  by  businesses  points  up  a  spe- 
cific need  for  data  and  assistance  by  the  Government. 

In  our  continuing  research,  we  have  discovered  there  is  almost 
no  research  available  outside  individual  large  corporations  on 
family  policies. 

Most  of  the  information  available  on  which  policies  work,  which 
are  cost  effective,  boost  productivity,  and  increase  retention  and  re- 
cruitment is  anecdotal  and  specific  to  the  corporation  doing  the 
study. 

It  is  in  America's  business  self-interest  to  have  these  answers, 
and  it  is  especially  in  the  interest  of  America's  small  businesses. 

These  are  the  first  to  have  to  adapt  and  the  last  to  be  able  to 
afford  the  research  that  would  help  them  do  just  that. 

Therefore,  we  propose  a  study  be  undertaken  under  the  auspices 
of  this  committee  to  determine  what  America's  small  businesses 
are  doing  to  provide  for  the  family  needs  of  their  workers,  to  docu- 
ment policies  which  are  working,  to  set  up  demonstration  projects 
to  test  various  responses  to  the  needs  of  employees,  and  provide 
quantitative  documentation  of  effectiveness  and  cost  benefit  to  the 
emptoyer,  and  to  establish  the  number  of  workers  actually  covered 
by  such  enlightened  employees. 

Because  there  are  cases  where  specific  results  are  needed,  BPW 
continues  to  suppo-*  legislative  priorities  such  as  the  Family  and 
Medical  Leave  Act  and  pay  equity  legislation,  and  we  certainly 
hope  that  members  of  this  committee  will  join  us  in  these  various 
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In  the  area  of  the  changing  economic  climate  and  the  resulting 
business  climate,  we  believe  data  is  even  more  needed. 

The  pace  of  change  in  our  society  is  not  abating.  It  is  now 
normal  and  will  continue,  but  we  do  not  yet  understand  the  full 
impact  of  the  changing  workforce  and  the  changing  family  on  our 
economy. 

Today,  our  small  businesses,  frcm  which  our  future  large  busi- 
nesses will  grow,  are  trying  to  make  their  way  in  the  most  dra- 
matically changed  economy  since  the  industrial  revolution.  They 
are  trying  to  make  their  way  without  a  road  map. 

Imagine  how  much  more  productive  they  would  be,  how  many 
more  new  small  businesses  would  survive,  and  how  many  more  jobs 
would  be  created  if  they  could  have  access  to  the  sort  of  planning 
projections  currently  available  only  to  farsighted  corporations. 

We  call,  therefore,  for  a  second  study  to  detail  the  changes  in  the 
workforce  and  the  economy  which  will  be  caused  by  the  changes  in 
the  workforce,  with  special  attention  to  the  adaptations  which 
small  businesses  must  make. 

This  study  should  protect  workforce  changes  to  the  year  2010, 
dissect  and  describe  specific  economic  needs  of  markets  produced 
by  those  changes,  and  issue  recommendations  for  small  business 
adaption. 

These  studies  will  give  small  business  the  edge  they  need  to 
make  it  in  our  dramatically  changing  economy. 

Finally,  we  believe  there  are  policy  efforts  needed  by  America's 
most  dramatic  economic  force,  women  business  owners. 

We  do  make  progress  against  all  odds,  to  quote  Julian  Roe,  the 
president  of  NAWBO,  and  we  believe  timely  information  must  be 
geared  on  women  business  owners  and  accurate  information  made 
available  to  women  business  owners  about  Government  programs, 
and  procurement,  and  contract  procedures. 

NAWBO  has  an  interesting  idea  with  its  women  business  owner 
Federal  initiative,  and  we  will  be  discussing  this  with  them  at 
length. 

Our  legislative  priority  is  passage  of  a  law  to  ensure  women 
equal  access  to  commercial  credit.  This  right  has  been  guaranteed 
for  personnel  credit  since  1974,  and  it  is  a  disgrace  that  we  do  not 
have  the  same,  as  business  women. 

We  commend  you,  Chairman  LaFalce,  for  your  efforts  in  this 
area  and  are  eager  to  work  with  you  to  pass  the  needed  bill. 

The  changes  facing  business,  especially  small  businesses,  are  pro- 
found. 

Business,  Government,  and  society  can  respond  with  hand  wring- 
ing, denial,  and  stopgap  measures  designed  only  to  meet  needs  so 
pressing  they  cannot  be  denied,  or  we  can  meet  the  future  with 
foresight,  a  sense  of  challenge,  and  see  these  changes  as  the  oppor- 
tunities for  progress  in  economic  gain  which  they  are. 

We  believe  the  businesses  which  will  survive  are  those  who  hit 
the  latter  route,  and  we  are  working  within  the  system  to  forge 
that  route. 

We  ask  your  help  to  provide  the  data,  the  legislation,  and  the 
support  needed. 
Thank  you  very  much. 
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[Ms.  Wray's  statement,  with  attachment,  may  be  found  in  the  ap- 
pendix.] v 

Chairman  LaFalcil.  Thank  you  very  much,  Ms.  Wray. 

I  want  to  thank  both  of  you  for  your  excellent  testimony.  We  are 
going  to  have  one  more  day  of  hearings  on  the  subject  of  women  in 
business,  and  women  business  owners  in  particular  Then  we  are 
going  to  wrap  it  up  and  draft  a  report  and  legislative  recommenda- 
tions, which  may  include  the  necessity  for  additional  studies  and 
reports,  as  some  of  you  pointed  out. 

But  you  have  been  very,  very  helpful. 

I  found  your  testimony  informative,  interesting,  and  insightful 
and  look  forward  to  working  with  all  of  you  as  individuals  and  cer- 
tainly look  forward  to  working  with  you  as  president  of  the  Nation- 
al federation  of  Business  and  Professional  Women. 

Ms.  Wray.  We  would  welcome  that  opportunity. 
NAWB?an  LaFaLCE'  Surely'  88  1  have  t**11  working  with 

I  want  to  thank  you  very  much. 

The  committee  will  actfourn  until  Thursday  morning. 

[Whereupon,  at  10:40  a.m.,  the  committee  adjourned,  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  Chair.] 
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NEW  ECONOMIC  REALITIES:  THE  ROLE  OF 
WOMEN  ENTREPRENEURS 


THURSDAY,  MAY  19,  1988 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Small  Business, 

Washington,  DC. 

ooI,KC0«m,ittee  met'  Pursuant  to  notice,  at  9:40  a.m.,  in  Room 
2359-A,  Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  John  J.  LaFalce 
(chairman  of  the  committee)  presiding. 

^Present:  Chairman  LaFalce;  Representatives  Hayes  and  Camp- 
Chairman  LaFalce.  The  Small  Business  Committee  will  come  to 
order. 

Today  is  the  sixth,  possibly  the  last,  not  definitely,  of  our  present 
series  of  hearings  on  women's  business  issues.  Women  are  succeed- 
ing in  business,  but  to  borrow  a  phrase  from  the  video  presented  at 
our  hearing  2  days  ago,  they  have  succeeded  against  all  odds. 

In  these  hearings  we  have  explored  the  impressive  contributions 
women  can  make  in  a  wide  variety  of  trades,  once  they  overcome 
skepticism  and  prejudice.  As  myth  busters,  women  have  become 
manufacturers,  steel  producers,  architects,  and  engineers,  owners 
aiid  operators  of  successful  businesses  in  virtually  every  industrv 
classification.  * 

We  have  also  examined  matters  relating  to  Government  procure- 
ment for  the  reason  that  women  have  virtually  been  shut  out  from 
contracting  opportunities,  receiving  less  than  1  percent  of  the  Fed- 
eral procurement  dollar. 

Other  issues  brought  before  the  committee  include  access  to 
credit,  the  changing  nature  of  the  workforce,  and  the  effectiveness, 
or  lack  thereof,  of  public  policies  and  programs  designed  to  encour- 
age and  enhance  women's  business  ownership 

Our  economy  needs  the  talent  resident  within  the  female  half  of 
our  population,  but  in  order  to  release  those  reserves  it  will  be  nec- 
essary first,  to  compensate  for  the  cultural  and  educational  handi- 
caps suffered  by  women  over  the  years. 

These  hearings  have  indicated  that  there  is  a  broad  perception 
amongst  women  that  they  lack  equality  of  opportunity,  and  rightly 
so.  Socially  acceptable  roles  of  the  past  have  provided  little  encour- 
agement or  training  for  the  management  or  leadership  roles 
women  must  assume  as  heads  of  their  own  firms. 

Today,  we  will  look  to  the  future.  We  want  to  document  what  is 
needed  to  overcome  the  feminine  handicap,  prepare  women  to  meet 
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the  challenge,  and  maximize  their  economic  potential,  and  there- 
fore, most  importantly,  the  economic  potential  of  America. 

We  have  a  prestigious  panel  of  witnesses  this  morning.  We  will 
hear  from  Ms.  Beatrice  Fitzpatrick,  president  and  chief  executive 
officer  of  American  Women's  Economic  Development  Corporation 
[AWED],  perhaps  the  most  successful  management  and  training 
program  ever  devised  for  women  business  owners. 

Mr.  Martin  Mayer,  the  husband  of  Karin  Lissakers  [laughter] 
and  the  token  male  at  our  six  hearings  thus  far  on  women  in  busi- 
ness. Incidentally,  in  his  own  right  he  has  also  been  a  journalist 
and  author  of  best  selling  books  on  the  American  economy  such  as: 
"The  Brokers,"  "The  Schools,"  "The  Lawyers,"  "The  Builders," 
"Madison  Avenue  USA,"  and  others. 

I  believe  yesterday  he  came  out  with  a  new  book  entitled,  "Mar- 
kets." 

Mr.  Mayer.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  I  expect  a  free  copy  for  that. 

We  also  have  Ms.  Esther  Shapiro,  best  known,  perhaps,  as  the 
creator-owner  and  coproducer  of  Dynasty,  winner  of  the  Golden 
Globe  and  People's  Choice  awards. 

Ms.  Ann  Ascher,  president  of  Ann  Ascher,  Inc.,  member  of  the 
President's  Council  on  Private  Sector  Initiatives,  founder-member 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Music  Center,  a  superb  business  woman  and  a 
strong  influence  in  promoting  women  as  players  in  today's  econo- 
my. 

We  also  have  with  us  Ms.  Laura  Henderson  who  is  president  of 
Prospect  Associates,  a  small  business  that  is  growing  large,  who 
will  be  representing,  once  again,  as  our  final  witness,  NAWBO. 

I  want  to  welcome  them  to  Washington  and  express  my  apprecia- 
tion for  their  efforts  and  contributions  on  behalf  of  this  important 
issue. 

Is  there  any  member  of  the  panel  who  has  a  statement  to  make? 
I  do  know  we  have  a  statement  that  Representative  Silvio  Conte 
would  like  to  make.  He  is  not  here.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  put  in  the  record.  So  ordered. 

[Mr.  Conte's  statement  may  be  found  in  the  appendix.] 

Chairman  LaFalce.  Before  we  go  to  our  regular  witness  list  and 
before  we  hear  the  testimony,  we  also  have  with  us  today  Congress- 
woman  Connie  Morella.  Connie,  I  am  going  to  ask  if  you  will  come 
up  here  for  a  second,  if  you  would. 

First,  to  make  any  statement  that  you  would  like  to  whatsoever, 
and  second,  although  Ms.  Laura  Henderson  will  be  our  last  witness 
today,  she  is  fortunate  h,  having  you  as  her  Congresswoman,  and 
you  might  want  to  say  something. 

TESTIMONY  OF  HON.  CONSTANCE  A  MORELLA,  A  REPRESENTA- 
TIVE IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  MARYLAND 
Ms.  Morella.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  read  that  just  the  way  I  gave  it 

to  you,  thank  you.  [Laughter.] 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here  today  before  your  Committee  on  Small 

Business,  and  to  know  that  this  is  one  in  a  long  series  of  meetings 

where  you  have  focused  on  women  in  small  business  which  is  so 
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critically  important,  and  the  fact  that  you  have  spent  the  time 
doing  it  indicates  your  true  commitment. 

Yes,  indeed;  this  is  a  very  prestigious  panel  representing  women 
entrepreneurs  who  have  done  it  the  hard  way  and  who  can  share 
their  experiences  and  their  recommendations  for  the  legislative 
body,  for  Congress  to  do  something  about  it. 

Of  course.  I  am  here  not  only  to  applaud  them  and  to  applaud 
you  for  the  hearings  and  what  the  results  will  be,  but  also  because 
it  is  a  special  honor  to  always  introduce  a  constituent,  and  it  is  a 
particularly  special  honor  when  you  are  introducing  a  constituent 
ot  whom  you  are  so  p-?'.'d  and  admire  in  terms  of  what  she  repre- 
sents tor  tiie  entire  community  of  women  business  owners. 

l-o,  Laura  Henderson,  although  you  are  last  listed,  when  I  intro- 
duce you,  I  know  I  am  talking  about  what  the  other  members  of 
the  panel  have  also  accomplished  in  their  field. 

She  is  pi?sident  and  chief  executive  officer  of  Prospect  Associates 
which  she  founded  in  1979.  That  is  in  Rockville,  MD,  Montgomery 
County,  it  is  one  of  the  fastest  growing  health  communications  and 
biomedical  research  firms  in  the  United  States,  and  it  provides 
services  to  the  Federal  Government,  to  private  industry,  and  has  a 
very  large  staff  and  sales.  All  of  them  have  contributed  to  the  eco- 
nomic well-being  of  our  area  and  our  country. 

In  1988,  Prospect  was  selected  by  Montgomery  County  as  its  Out- 
S,man  Service  Firm  of  the  Year.  It  also  recently  won  the 
1988  Maryland  Award  for  Economic  Excellence,  the  only  one  that 
is  awarded  highest  recognition,  given  by  the  State  for  economic  de- 
velopment. In  addition  to  that,  she  has  been  well  known  in  the 
business  community,  has  been  an  especially  active  spokesperson  for 
the  small  business  community,  and  has  served  on  numerous  com- 

Among  her  unique  accomplishments  is  to  have  been  appointed  as 
the  tirst  woman  to  serve  on  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Procurement  Council,  attesting  to  the  success  of  her  compa- 
ny, Frpspect  Associates.  She  has  recently  become  a  member  of  the 
U>mmittee  of  200,  and  this  membership,  as  you  know,  requires  a 
woman  to  own  and  have  control  over  a  business  with  annual  sales 
in  excess  of  $5  million. 

I  know  that  she  is  testifying  on  behalf  of  NAWBO,  a  very  active 
organization  of  women  business  owners.  I  am  familiar  with  many 
ot  the  people  who  belong.  I  just  wanted  to  add  as  an  aside,  she  has 
also  been  involved,  as  many  of  the  women  business  owners  have,  in 
trying  to  do  something  with  child  care.  The  Congressional  Caucus 
tor  Women  s  Issues  actually  issued  a  child  care  challenge  to  public 
and  private  companies  throughout  the  Nation  for  innovative  child 
care  projects.  Montgomery  County  Maryland's  Office  of  Economic 
Development  nominated  Prospect  Associates  for  its  innovative 
child  care,  and  I  think  this  also  indicates  another  one  of  the  obsta- 
cles, as  you  mentioned,  against  all  odds,  that  they  must  also  con- 
front and  try  to  solve. 

So,  it  is  my  pleasure  to  introduce  Laura  Henderson  as  she  re- 
flects women  throughout  the  Nation.  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman 
You  are  doing  a  good  job. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  Connie,  would  you  introduce  me  all  of  the 
time  in  the  future?  You  do  a  great  job. 
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I  know  Connie  a  number  of  different  ways.  First  of  all,  as  a 
Member  of  Congress.  But  second,  we  are  both  members  of  the  Con- 
gressional Caucus  for  Women's  Issues,  and  you  know  what  we  do  in 
that  respect.  But  we  are  also  members  of  the  Italian/American 
Legislators'  Club,  and  if  you  do  not  know  what  we  do  there,  we 
have  one  thing  in  common.  We  come  from  all  over  the  country  and 
have  different  perspectives,  but  we  love  the  same  food.  [Laughter.] 
We  get  together  about  every  month  or  so  and  eat  that  same  food. 

Ms.  Mo r ella.  Not  only  that,  we  talk  with  our  hands.  [Laughter.] 

Chairman  LaFalce.  Connie  has  many  credits  that  she  can  point 
to,  but  I  think  she  should  be  most  proud  of  the  fact  that  despite  the 
fact  that  she  is  from  Maryland,  the  Italian/American  organization 
in  the  city  of  Buffalo,  NY,  where  I  come  from,  this  past  yea*  hon- 
ored Connie  Morella,  by  coincidence,  as  their  Woman  of  the  Year 
and  gave  her  the  Queen  Isabella  Award.  [Laughter.] 

I  would  be  very  reiriss  if  I  did  not  do  one  other  thing.  Since 
Connie  is  introducing  her  constituent,  I  have  a  constituent  in  the 
audience  tonight,  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  having  dinner  with  her 
and  her  husband  last  night,  Ms.  Marilyn  Holinbrook  who  is  here 
watching  her  first  congressional  hearing.  Marilyn,  welcome. 

With  that,  it  takes  a  lot  of  time  for  Congress  to  get  to  business 
doesn't  it?  Let  us  get  to  business,  £nd  let  us  have  as  our  leadoflf 
witnesses,  the  star  of  this  morning's  USA  Today  publication  with 
her  picture  on  the  front  page  of  USA  Today,  both  of  you.  Oh, 
^ther  was  on  the  front  page  and  you  w;-e  on  the  inside.  Oh  well, 
what  are  we  going  to  do  about  that  Bea?  I'm  surprised  at  you. 
[Laughter.] 

Ms.  Fitzpatrick.  I  defer  to  a  better  woman. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  We're  still  going  to  have  you  lead  off,  Bea. 

Ms.  Fitzpatrick.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  coming  to  know  Bea,  I 
think  it  was  in  1980  when,  at  that  time,  we  were  working  on 
women's  issues  and  women  in  business  in  particular. 

Ms.  Fitzpatrick.  Were  those  the  last  hearings  that  were  held  on 
that  subject? 

Chairman  LaFalce.  Until  I  became  chairman  of  the  full  Small 
Business  Committee,  right.  [Laughter.] 
Ms.  Fitzpatrick.  Things  have  changed  in  the  last  8  years. 

TESTIMONY  OF  BEATRICE  A.  FITZPATRICK,  PRESIDENT  AND 
CHIEF  EXECUTIVE  OFFICER,  AMERICAN  WOMEN'S  ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT  CORPORATION,  NEW  \    RK,  NY 

Ms.  Fitzpatrick.  My  name  is  Beatrice  Fitzpatrick.  I'm  president 
of  the  American  Women's  Economic  Development  Corporation,  a 
nonprofit  corporation  w}  ich  was  founded  in  1976  under  a  grant 
from  the  Federal  Government,  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administiation. 

I  would  like  to  thank  Chairman  LaFalce  for  his  very  deep  and 
sincere  interest  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  women  business 
owners,  because  he  ha_  the  vision  to  understand  the  importance 
that  women  business  owners  hold  for  the  growth  and  development 
of  small  business  in  our  country,  particularly  in  the  coming  centu- 
ry. 
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We  also  would  like  to  thank  the  committee  for  its  past  support  of 
our  organization  and  for  making  our  existence  possible. 

All  over  the  worM  today,  nations  of  every  political  persuasion, 
nations  as  diverse  as  African  countries,  Sweden,  Russia,  China,  are 
urging  their  citizens  to  become  entrepreneurs.  Whatever  their  po- 
litical persuasion,  they  cannot  deny  the  economic  benefits  of  an  en- 
trepreneurial economy. 

i J?1!*  same  time  this  is  going  on  all  over  the  world,  in  the 
United  States  there  has  been  a  phenomenal  growth  of  women  as 
small  business  owners.  We  all  ki.ow  that  women  started  in  the  last 
years  going  into  the  workplace  in  increasing  numbers,  and  as 
^Lha?ug™e  ln.t?  the  workplace,  been  forced  to  go  in,  in  order  to 
support  their  families,  they  have  come  to  learn  or  feel  that  the  best 
way  they  can  solve  their  socioeconomic  problems  is  to  go  into  their 
own  business.  There  is  nothing  unique  about  this.  Waves  of  immi- 
grants from  all  over  the  world  have  come  to  this  country  and  come 
to  the  same  conclusions,  and  helped  enrich  this  Nation. 

Women  who  are  native  Americans  in  the  sense  of  participating 
in  business  at  the  level  of  their  ability  are  really  equivalents  to  the 
immigrants  who  came  to  these  shores.  These  women  are  coming 
from  a  different  culture,  a  different  kind  of  understanding  of  life 
than  people  who  have  been  in  business  for  a  long  time  would  have 
Ihey  come  with  great  skill,  they  come  with  great  talent,  they  come 
with  energy.  These  are  not  alienated  people.  These  are  not  i>eople 
who  feel  hopeless.  These  are  people  who  are  full  of  hope  and 

IEP£or  themselYes.  their  families,  their  Nation,  and  the  future. 

The  things  they  bring  with  them  are  incredible  talent  and  the 
ability  to  do  something  particularly  well,  well  enough  to  make 
them  feel  that  they  can  overcome  all  the  obstacles  that  have  exist- 
ed tor  women  as  business  owners  in  our  country  and  succeed.  They 
are  driven  by  necessity.  They  are  driven  often  by  desperation.  They 
are  women  of  all  kinds.  You  have  minority  women  who  feel  that 
the  only  chance  they  have  to  work  at  the  level  of  their  ability  is  to 
go  into  their  own  business.  You  have  women  who  are  displaced 
homemakers,  who  stayed  home,  and  raised  a  family,  and  suddenly 
tind,  after  having  done  that,  that  they  must  go  to  v  ork  in  order  to 
survive,  ana  tliey  have  been  out  of  the  workforce  so  long  they 
cannot  get  a  job  anywhere  near  their  level  of  skill  or  ability.  There- 
lore,  they  come  to  the  conclusion  that  opening  their  own  business 

«t,iK  °£  y  ™uy-  {SH  them  ^  wo,rk  at  the  level  of  their  potential, 
wmch  after  all  is  the  American  dream,  that  people  get  the  opportu- 
nity to  work  at  the  level  of  their  potential.  "PFuriu 

You  have  younger  women  who  are  single  heads  of  households, 
and  are  raising  children  alone,  and  who  feel,  OK,  if  I  have  to  raise 
the  kids  and  make  a  living  for  them  at  the  same  time,  I  will  start  a 
business  in  my  home,  keep  one  eye  on  the  kids,  and  one  eye  on  the 
business,  and  support  us  in  that  way. 

Then  you  have  women  who  have  reached  the  top  level  in  their 
corporations,  women  of  extraordinary  achievement  in  the  business 
world,  who  are  deciding  that  the  only  w«y  they're  going  to  get  the 
authority,  responsibility,  and  financial  reward  which  they  feel 
they  re  entitled  to,  is  to  go  into  their  own  business.  So,  from  all  di- 
rections in  American  life,  women  are  coming  to  the  conclusion  that 
small  business  ownership  is  the  answer  to  their  problems. 
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This  is  an  exciting  development  for  our  country,  because  every- 
one knows  that  the  majority  of  new  jobs  are  created  in  small  busi- 
nesses. With  large  corporations  downsizing  the  way  they  are  and 
are  going  to  continue  to  do,  the  hope  for  new  job  creation  in  this 
country  is  with  small  business. 

Now,  if  the  most  important  new  factor  in  the  picture  of  small 
business  ownership  in  this  country  is  this  emergence  of  women, 
this  drive  and  determination  of  women  to  realize  themselves,  to 
take  advantage  of  the  American  dream  and  make  it  their  own, 
then  the  country  has  an  obligation  in  its  own  behalf  to  pay  atten- 
tion to  what  is  going  on  and  to  see  what  can  we  do  to  support  and 
assist  this  exciting  movement. 

It  is  our  experience  that  the  thing  women  who  are  going  into 
business  want  the  most  is  training  in  the  business  end  of  business. 
Most  women  come  into  business  knowing  the  creative  end  of  their 
business  and  are  highly  skilled  at  it.  They  have  had  very  little  op- 
portunity to  learn  the  business  end  of  their  business. 

Almost  every  woman  who  has  come  into  our  training  program  is 
terrified  of  finance.  Now  that  is  not  genetic.  You  are  not  born 
being  afraid  of  money.  Something  goes  on  in  this  culture  that  says 
to  women  it  is  not  feminine  for  you  to  worry  about  large  sums  of 
monev.  It  is  not  appropriate  for  you  to  do  this.  We  have  helped 
45,000  womei  in  every  one  of  the  50  United  States  since  our  found- 
ing in  1976,  and  if  most  of  the  women  you  see  are  afraid  of  money, 
this  is  something  that  society  does.  Women  need  an  opportunity  to 
learn  everything  about  financial  planning  and  control  which  they 
have  to  know  to  run  a  small  business. 

To  allow  women  to  go  into  business  ownership  with  all  the  poten- 
tial they  have  for  economic  expansion  and  not  teach  them  the  rules 
of  the  game  of  doing  business  is  like  sending  young  people  out  look- 
ing for  jobs  without  having  learned  how  to  read  and  write.  To  me 
it's  the  exact  equivalent. 

So,  if  anyone  is  very  serious  and  concerned  about  the  potential 
for  our  economy  that  women  offer,  it  is  incumbent  on  us  to  provide 
the  information  and  knowledge  that  they  need  to  succeed  in  busi- 
ness We  are  not  saying  here  is  some  poor  decrepit  group  of  people 
who  have  no  skill,  no  talent,  and  give  them  some  kind  of  a  welfare 
program  to  make  it  possible  for  them  to  live.  We  are  saying  here  is 
extraordinary  talent.  Here  is  extraordinary  energy.  Here  is  ex- 
traordinary potential  for  our  country,  not  only  economically,  but 
socially.  Give  them  the  tools  they  need  so  they  can  function  at  the 
level  of  their  ability  in  the  same  way  we  say  we  want  this  for  all 
People. 

Therefore,  we  ask  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  begin  to 
make  money  available,  and  not  only  money,  but  support  programs. 
Now,  we  used  to  be  totally  federally  funded.  We  don't  get  one 
penny  of  Federal  funds  at  this  time.  That's  fine.  We  are  doing  a 
good  job.  We  could  do  10  times  as  much  as  we  are  doing  with  a 
little  bit  of  Federal  support. 

We  urge  the  Federal  Government  to  make  the  kind  of  training 
that  we  have  developed  with  the  support  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, available  to  women  all  over  this  country.  The  return  on  in- 
vestment will  be  incredible.  Women  in  our  program  create  an  aver- 
age of  2.2  new  full  time  and  2.3  new  part  time  jobs  over  the 
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number  of  employees  they  had  before  they  came  into  our  training 
program.  Their  sales  increase  over  121  percent.  Their  profitability 
i  n  c  refuses . 

What  happens  to  their  families  and  their  own  self  image  and  the 
contribution  they  make  to  the  community  is  multiplied.  Women 
are  undertaking  to  help  other  people  who  would  otherwise  have  to 
go  on  welfare  or  have  to  get  help  themselves.  So,  the  investment  in 
helping  women  be  successful  in  business  is  one  of  the  best  invest- 
ments this  country  can  make. 

pJKJPn  devel°P«d  a  Proposal  requesting  $4.5  million  from  the 
f  ederal  Government  and  pledged,  as  a  condition  nf  that  monev 
that  we  will  raise  an  equal  amount,  $4.5  million  from  the  private 
sector,  and  get  about  $14  million  in  contributed  goods  and  services 
from  the  private  sector,  in  order  to  establish  regional  management 
country        technical  assistance  centers  for  women  all  across  this 

To  ask  for  the  establishment  of  four  regional  centers  for  women 

business  owners  in  a  nation  of  our  size  is  

Chairman  LaFalce.  Just  a  second,  Bea. 

The  bells  have  just  rung  indicating  that  there  is  an  extremely 
unimportant  vote,  a  motion  to  approve  the  Journal.  That  would 
delay  our  operations  by  usually  at  least  20  minutes,  s0  I  would 
think  the  other  Members  would  want  to  go  make  the  vote.  I  am 
making  the  deliberate  judgment  that  I  am  going  to  miss  that  vote, 
that  this  is  more  important,  and  we  will  just  continue.  You  can  join 
us  when  you  will. 

If  any  reporter  here  wants  to  criticize  me  for  an  absentee  voting 
record,  it  is  a  question  of  priorities. 

Ms.  Fitzpatrick.  The  women  of  this  country  will  thank  you. 

I A  short  recess  was  taken.] 

Chairman  LaFalce.  Please  continue. 

Ms.  Fitzpatrick.  We  think  the  establishment  of  four  regional 
management  training  centers,  one  in  the  Northeast,  one  in  the 
Midwest,  one  on  the  west  coast,  and  one  in  the  South,  is  the  mini- 
mum that  th?  Federal  Government  could  do  to  make  this  kind  of 
«7aATg  availal?le  nationally.  We  would,  over  a  3-year  oeriod,  serve 
b7,000  women  in  a  variety  of  programs,  and  they  in  turn  would 
*lvJn  d,maintain  8  minimum  of  22,000  jobs  so  that  the  cost  to 
nr  «9W  T  G°vernment  of  this  program  would  be  $67  per  woman, 
or  mi  per  job  created  or  maintained,  which  is  by  far  the  cheapest 
joo  creation  and  maintenance  program  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment or  any  other  Government  supports. 

I  think  women  would  amaze  you  with  the  results  that  they  can 
achieve  with  relatively  minor  investment,  but  serious,  well  thought 
out  investment  in  their  successful  future.  We  would  like  to  work 
with  you  to  make  possible  the  harnessing  of  the  private  sector  and 
the  public  sector  in  a  partnership  to  support  this  movement  of 
women  into  business  ownership. 

We  urge  Congress  to  take  this  very  seri-  lsly.  We  ask  you  to  do 
this,  not  hist  as  a  favor  to  the  women  oi  this  country,  but  as  a 
favor  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  growth  of  our 
economy,  and  to  the  support  of  the  entrepreneurial  foundation  of 
our  country  and  its  successful  future  for  all  its  citizens 

Thank  you  very  much. 
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[Ms.  Fitzpatrick's  statement  may  be  found  in  the  appendix.] 
Chairman  LaFalce.  Thank  you  very  much,  Ms.  Fitzpatrick. 
Our  next  witness  will  be  Mr.  Martin  Mayer. 
Mr.  Mayer.  I  have  no  statement  to  distribute  to  you. 
Chairman  LaFalce.  You  have  never  been  at  a  loss  for  words. 
Mr.  Mayer.  You  said  I  was  the  only  man  testifying  in  6  days.  As 
men  will  

Chairman  LaFalce.  Against  my  will,  but  at  Ms.  Fitzpatrick's  in- 
sistence. Come  tutti  gli  uomini,  as  your  caucus  might  say.  I  have  a 
tendency  to  give  personal  statements  anyway,  and  this  is  a  person- 
al statement,  and  therefore,  I  don't  think  that  important  to  get  ab- 
solutely exact  on  the  record.  It  is  by  nature  background,  but  in  this 
matter  I  think  background  is  extremely  important. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MARTIN  MAYER,  JOURNALIST/AUTHOR,  NEW 

YORK,  NY 

Mr.  Mayer.  My  name  is  Martin  Mayer.  I  write,  mostly  about 
business  subjects  and  banking  these  days.  I  have  had  two  connec- 
tions with  Government.  In  this  decade,  I  was  a  member  of  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  National  Commission  on  Housing,  and  back  in  the 
1960's,  for  6  years  I  was  a  member  of  the  panel  on  Educational  Re- 
search and  Development  in  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  White 
House. 

The  connection  i  have  with  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  goes  back  to  those 
days  when  I  was  chairman  of  the  local  school  board  on  the  east 
side  of  Manhattan,  and  she  was  president  of  the  PS-116  Parents 
Association.  It  was  by  some  margin  the  best  parents  association  in 
the  district,  indeed,  quite  possibly  in  the  city.  When  she  became  co- 
ordinator of  the  Head  Start  Program,  also  in  the  1960's,  she  ran 
the  best  Head  Start  Program  in  the  city. 

There  are  very  few  people  in  the  world  who  have  really  interest- 
ing ideas.  That  is  sort  of  sad.  One  runs  around  and  one  interviews 
a  lot  of  people,  and  interesting  ideas  are  not  there  in  great  quanti- 
ty. Of  the  small  cohort  of  people  who  have  interesting  ideas,  there 
are  even  fewer  who  have  the  wit,  and  the  drive,  and  the  moxie  to 
carry  them  out.  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  has  done  this  repeatedly  in  differ- 
ent contexts,  with  different  huma1- ,  financial,  and  physical  re- 
sources, actually  within  my  sight.  I've  seen  her  do  it. 

One  of  the  things  that  banking  and  politics  have  in  common,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  that  in  both  of  them  you  really  have  to  place  your 
bets  essentially  on  individuals.  One  of  the  things  that  recommends 
AWED  to  me  r  that  Bea  gives  you  unusually  short  odds  that  the 
money  will  be  u  ell  spent  and  that  results  will  come  out  of  it. 

It  is  a  remarkable  experience  to  go  into  an  AWED  gathering. 
The  room  absolutely  crackles  with  energy.  When  you  see  it,  inci- 
dentally, in  a  big  ballroom  in  one  of  their  annual  big  meetings 
where  you  may  have  a  couple  of  thousand  women,  the  energy  is 
almost  too  much  for  the  room  to  contain.  There  is  a  vast  variety  of 
womankind  in  the  room,  all  races,  all  creeds,  all  colors,  all  shapes 
and  sizes,  all  ages,  and  all  ambitions.  They  are  there  fc  a  purpose. 
You  have  a  wide  variety  of  talents  present,  too.  They  are  concen- 
trated and  they  are  demanding. 
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It  can  be  said,  I  think,  that  when  they  come  to  AWED,  they 
know  what  they  need,  and  they  have  gotten  past  the  stage,  most  of 
them,  of  knowing  only  what  they  want.  Therefore,  they  are  much 
more  responsive,  and  they  are  much  more  able  to  grasp  what  is  of- 
fered. 

We  are  dealing  in  these  rooms  with  people's  dreams,  but  you  are 
dealing  with  people's  dreams  in  a  second  stage  after  they've  had  to 
become  hard  headed  about  it,  because  they  found  that  while  they 
may  have  dreams,  dreams  don't  get  you  there.  You're  going  to  need 
a  wide  variety  of  skills.  You're  going  to  need  things  that  you  didn't 
know  you  needed  when  you  had  the  dream  and  when  you  started 
to  think  of  yourself  as  someone  in  business  for  oneself. 

One  of  the  fights  that  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick's  board  has  had  with 
her— weve  had  several  over  the  years— was  over  our  insistence 
once  that  she  start  an  alumni  group  and  ding  dong  her  graduates 
for  mo  ey.  If  we  were  going  to  go  out  and  try  to  help  her  raise 
money  from  foundations  and  from  corporations,  there  had  to  be  a 
demonstration  that  the  people  who  had  been  through  the  program 
were  willing  to  contribute  and  were  willing  to  make  this  statement 
that  what  they  had  gotten  from  it  was  worthwhile. 

Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  remembered  these  women  essentially  as  they 
were  when  they  arrived  in  the  program.  They  were  people  wh  had 
a  struggle.  They  were  sweating  through  the  rudiments  of  account- 
ing. Ihey  were  laboring  with  the  mysteries  of  merchandising.  They 
were  absolutely  consumed  by  their  own  needs,  and  they  were 
people  who  needed  a  lot  of  help. 

What  we  said  was,  well  if  they've  got  the  help  they're  over  some 
of  that  now,  and  they  should  be  grateful,  and  they  were.  Letters 
went  out  and  checks  poured  in.  The  group  had  done  better  than 
Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  thought.  Many  of  these  people,  indeed,  were  not 
struggling  any  more.  They  were  successful,  they  had  businesses,  it 
was  operating,  and  they  were  delighted  to  help  their  successors.  As 
she  said  at  breakfast,  the  one  mailing  brought  in  $69,000.  It  is  not 
that  much  money,  but  this  was  still  a  relatively  immature  organi- 
zation It  still  has  only  a  limited  number  of  graduates,  and  we  are 
not  talking  about  people  who  can  give  in  the  thousands  mostly. 
You  are  talking  about  people  who  sent  $100  here  and  $50  there  be- 
cause they  had  it,  they  wanted  to  make  a  gesture,  they  wanted  to 
help  the  others  who  were  coming  along. 

She  did  better,  in  fact,  than  the  colleges  do  and  the  colleges  have 
been  working  on  alumni  associations  for  year3.  We  are  still  push- 
ing her  to  work  on  the  alumni.  It  takes  an  investment.  This  has 
been  a  bare  bones  shoe  string  operation  which  has  not  been  able  to 
make  a  major  investment  in  this  sort  of  fund  raising.  But  every 
time  it  has  called  upon  alumni,  every  time  it  has  called  upon  the 
people  who  have  been  through  the  program  for  their  assistance,  it 
has  had  a  demonstration  of  its  own  success  from  that  call  which  is 
very  impressive  and  rather  moving. 

You  mentioned,  Mr.  Chairman,  cultural  and  economic  disadvan- 
tages that  a  number  of  women  have  had,  and  one  does  indeed  feel 
this.  But  I  would  like  to  say  that  from  a  public  policy  point  of  view 
one  of  the  nuyor  attractions  of  AWED  it  seems  to  me,  is  that  it 
does  not  require  credentials.  There  are  fewer  and  fewer  institutions 
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in  this  society,  there  are  fewer  opportunities  offered  to  those  who 
want  to  come  along  and  try  to  take  them. 

Whc»-«  I  was  in  the  education  business,  I  was  increasingly  dis- 
turber' r  1  I  am  still,  though  thank  God  I  have  got  off  that  fly 
paper,  at  what  had  happened  in  this  country  to  change  the  image 
of  education  from  one  of  an  educational  ladder  that  people  could 
climb,  to  one  of  educational  barriers  that  kept  you  out  of  things  if 
you  didn't  have  the  proper  credentials.  This  has  happened  in  our 
lifetime.  It  is  bad  for  the  schools,  it  is  bad  for  the  society. 

There  have  been  fewer  and  fewer  opportunities  for  battlefield 
promotions  in  this  country.  You  cannot  get  into  corporate  training 
programs  without  certain  pieces  of  paper.  What  these  pieces  of 
paper  re-^'iire  primarily,  they  also  take  a  certain  amount  of  brains, 
and  skill,  and  talent,  but  what  they  require  primarily  is  what  we 
used  to  call  sitzfleisch,  the  ability  to  sit  down  and  take  instruction, 
and  be  a  good  boy  or  girl,  and  hang  around  and  follow  the  rules  of 
some  educational  institution,  rules  which  are  made  for  an  average. 
If  you  don't  fit  into  that  mold  and  you  leave,  there  is  a  punishment 
which  you  are  told  all  the  time  that  may  follow  you  the  rest  of 
your  life.  AWED  does  not  ask  about  people's  credentials.  It  offers 
an  educational  ladder.  It  offers  an  educational  ladder  that  is  tai- 
lored to  something  that  people  want,  that  they  know  they  want, 
and  that  they  will  work  for.  It  is  unthreatening.  You  don't  have  an 
examination  at  the  end.  It  is  unfake.  It's  not  something  where  you 
have  to  accept  somebody's  assurance  that  if  you  do  A,  B  will 
happen  to  you,  which  may  or  may  not  be  true  since  really  all  any- 
body can  do  is  teach.  What  somebody  learns  remains  his  own  busi- 
ness. So,  the  central  fallacy  of  educational  theory  is  that  because 
you  teach  it,  people  learn  it.  They  may  or  they  may  not,  and  they 
may  learn  something  quite  different  from  what  you  are  teaching. 

These  people,  as  I  say,  know  what  they  need,  so  they  know  what 
they  have  to  learn,  and  they  are  very  helpful  to  those  who  advise 
them  and  counsel  them.  The  role  of  counseling  in  what  AWED  does 
has  been  enormously  important,  and  the  fact  that  the  counselors 
are  themselves  practitioners,  people  who  are  active  in  the  business- 
es that  these  people  want  to  go  into.  This  means  you  get  an  effi- 
ciency which  is  quite  unusual  in  an  educational  enterprise  as  a 
function  of  how  people  get  into  these  things. 

What  you  learn  is  validated  by  your  performance,  which  is  the 
best  way  to  learn.  It's  the  way  you  learn  how  to  play  a  musical  in- 
strument. It's  work.  You  have  a  certain  number  of  failures.  But  if 
you  feel  yourself  getting  better  you  have  this  increase  in  energy. 
One  of  the  reasons  that  I  think  there  is  this  kind  of  energy  in  the 
AWED  operation  is  people  sense  that  if  they  do  wha'  they're  work- 
ing at  they  get  better  at  it,  and  that  is,  after  all,  what  they  are 
there  for.  There  are  no  artificial  criteria.  Yo,  really  can  make 
measurements  of  your  own  performance  in  wayt  that  are  unusual 
in  more  formal  structures. 

I  believe  in  education,  but  it  does  have  awful  empire-building 
tendencies,  and  it  has  a  tendency  toward  self-satisfaction,  and  it 
has  a  tendency  to  measure  inputs  rather  than  outputs.  One  of  the 
nice  things  about  AWED  is  that  it  really  is,  if  one  may  use  an 
awful  sort  of  cliche,  output  oriented.  It  is  for  real. 
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To  some  extent  Bea  lucked  into  this,  because  she  couldn't  afford 
anything  else.  She  couldn't  go  out  and  buy  teachers,  she  couldn't 
go  out  and  buy  educational  expertise.  She  was  reliant  upon  volun- 
teers to  come  m  and  help  these  women,  and  upon  the  experience  of 
the  volunteer  that  this  was  something  they  very  much  wanted  to 

You  started  off  by  making  a  virtue  of  nece^ity,  and  it  turned  out 
that  you  were  making  a  virtue  of  a  comparative  advantage  The  or- 
ganization is  now  committed  to  it,  and  one  of  the  things  it  is  not 
asking  money  for  is  to  pay  people  to  be  professional  trainers.  They 
have  a  certain  number  of  people  you  have  to  have,  obviously,  to  co- 
ordinate programs,  but  the  important  work  is  going  to  continue  to 
be  done  by  volunteers. 

When  you  talk  about  private/public  sector  there  is  some  tenden- 
cy to  think  gee,  it  s  money.  But  it  is  not  money.  It  is  a  matter  of 
the  will  to  do  something. 

Finally  I  feel  strongly  that  not  only  is  there  the  larger  scale  eco- 
nomic value  of  having  women  go  into  entrepreneurial  situations, 
there  is  also,  in  this  country,  a  deep  and  growing  need  for  neigh- 
borhood enterprise,  for  locally  based  enterprise.  I  gave  a  talk  on 
Monday  of  this  week  to  the  Shopping  Center  Convention  out  in  Las 
Vegas-24  000  people  registered  in  that  convention.  I  guess  there 
was  a  black  face  or  two.  There  were  a  handful  of  women.  Basically, 
the  people  who  are  developing;  and  working  in  shopping  centers 
were  my  hosts,  and  they  are  good  guys,  and  one  is  not  trying  to 
stand  in  the  march  of  progress,  but  one  of  the  things  shopping  cen- 
ters do  is  that  they  make  the  neighborhood  enterprise  more  diffi- 
cult. It  is  a  danger  to  this  society. 

We  need  something  that  feeds  in  neighborhood  enterprise,  feeds 
in  neighborhood  stores,  feeds  in  neighborhood  service  operations. 
One  of  the  advantages  that  you  get  from  tapping  into  this  commu- 
nity is  that  women  are  more  tied  into  this  neighborhood,  as  against 
the  traditional  male  situation  where  peop'e  leave  the  home,  and  go 
elsewhere,  and  return  at  night.  This  provides  an  opportunity  to 
u!^1C1&atf  m  the  ^vitf^zation  of  many  of  our  urban  neighbor- 
hoods that  are  now  deeply  troubled. 

So,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  public  policy  issue  that  does 
transcend  some  of  the  economic  things,  that  we  are  talking  about. 

We  have  seen  that  in  what  Bea  has  done  in  New  York.  What  you 
get  from  it  is  a  modern  verson  of  the  yeomanry  which  was  so  im- 
portant in  the  development  of  the  theory  of  this  country's  Govern- 
ment. 

I  think  this  should  be  part  of  your  deliberation  and  consideration 

TJaVIa^  £mk  0f  wher1  the  Sma11  Business  Administration, 
indeed,  the  Congress  should  put  money.  There  are  great  resources 
ot  women  who  want  to  be  in  business,  want  to  have  their  own  shop 
and  as  a  freelance  writer  I  have  this  strong  feeling  anyway  for 
people  who  do  not  wish  to  be  responsible  to  large  organizations  and 
want  to  go  do  their  own  thing. 

This  organization  has  been  quite  a  spectacular  success  in  New 
York  and  in  the  outreach  that  it  has  done.  The  question  of  whether 
it  can  be  generalized  geographically  is  something  that  you  cannot 
answer  until  you  try  it.  I  think  you  have  to  do  it  one  step  at  a  time. 

Q  I  ^  ■* 
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Bea  is  asking  for  four  centers.  If  we  could  get  funding  for  one  or 
two  for  the  first  year,  I  would,  as  a  member  of  her  board  who  does 
not  wish  to  see  her  drop  dead  traveling  around,  be  just  as  happy. 
But  I  think  you  have  to  get  started  with  it.  I  think  you  have  to 
move  one  step  at  a  time,  see  how  many  times  you  can  clone  the 
Mrs.  Fitzpatricks  of  this  world,  how  wide  the  span  of  this  sort  of 
effort  is,  how  large  a  cadre  of  volunteers  for  this  very  exciting  work 
you  could  find  in  various  places  in  this  country.  It  isn't  much 
money.  It  would  be,  to  a  large  degree,  supported  by  the  private 
sector.  And  yet,  as  so  often  happens,  without  some  sort  of  push 
from  this  remote  center  of  the  country,  it  gets  to  be  more  difficult 
to  do.  I  should  think  it  would  be  worth  your  efforts  to  move  it 
along  into  its  next  stage. 

Thank  you. 

Chairman  LaFalce  Thank  you  very,  very  much  for  your  re- 
marks. 

I  was  going  to  go  in  order,  Ms.  Shapiro,  Ms.  Ascher,  and  then  Ms. 
Henderson.  Ms.  Henderson,  you  have  to  leave  by  11:15,  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Ms.  Henderson.  11:15  or  11:30. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  Then  we  probably  still  can  go  in  order. 

Our  next  witness  is  Esther  Shapiro  who  was  on  this  morning's 
front  page  of  USA  Today.  I  have  in  front  of  me  an  article,  the  front 
page,  of  New  York  Magazine  not  too  long  ago.  Esther  Shapiro  and 
her  empire.  The  real  star  of  Dynasty.  Ms.  Shapiro  is  surrounded  by 
Linda  Evans,  John  Forsythe,  and  Joan  Collins.  They,  of  course,  are 
relegated  to  the  background.  [Laughter.] 

We  are  delighted  to  have  you  with  us,  Ms.  Shapiro. 

Ms.  Shapiro.  That  article  really  spoke  about  the  entrepreneurial 
side  of  me  which  is  what  I  thought  you  might  be  interested  in. 

TESTIMONY  OF  ESTHER  SHAPIRO,  CREATOR-OWN ER/COPRO- 
DUCER,  AARON  SPELLING  PRODUCTIONS,  LOS  ANGELES,  CA 

Ms.  Shapiro.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  am 
both  honored  and  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  be  here  this 
morning,  and  to  speak  to  you  on  the  subject  of  women  entrepre- 
neurs and  their  economic  potential. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  introduce  myself  to  you  as  a  woman 
entrepreneur,  one  of  more  than  3  million  in  our  country.  It  is  a 
designation  I  take  pride  in. 

I  am  heartened  by  the  fact  that  every  yer  r  there  are  thousands 
of  women  newly  adopting  that  title,  and  i  hope  that  thousands 
more  will  have  the  same  chance  because  of  the  work  of  this  com- 
mittee. 

I  am  reminded  of  how  28  years  ago  at  the  beginning  of  my 
career,  I  attended  my  first  general  meeting  of  the  Writers  Guild  of 
America.  I  looked  around  the  hall  at  the  membership  present, 
about  2,500  screen  and  television  writers,  and  it  did  not  escape  me 
that  the  vast  majority  were  men.  Only  a  handful  were  women.  I 
was  young.  I  had,  T  think,  even  then  an  entrepreneurial  spirit  that 
was  a  gift  from  my  immigrant  parents.  Or,  perhaps,  it  was  just  the 
damn  fool  fearlessness  of  youth.  But  for  whatever  reasons,  I  en- 
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tered  what  was  truly  a  man's  world  without  a  sense  of  limitations 
and  with  my  husband  Richard,  I  went  to  work.  "motions, 

I  created  stories  focusing  on  the  besieged:  Teenage  alcoholics 
battered  wives  victims  of  racial  hatred.  Later  as  a  vie!  president  at 
ABC  one  of  the  few  female  vice  presidents  at  a  major  network  at 
the  time,  I  was  the  executive  in  charge  of  developing  such  projects 
2?u ^.mei?>  "Masada,"  "Friendly  Fire  °  "East  of  E$S?> 

"Ike  "  "Inside  the  Third  Reich,"  and  "Winds  of  War." 

1  left  the  network  to  become  cocreator,  coexecutive  producer,  and 
most  important,  coowner  of  Dynasty,  one  of  the  most  popula- 
iSm^i-n  the  ^tery  of  television,  seen  weekly  by  an  audience  of 
150  million  people  worldwide. 

During  this  period  I  became  the  senior  vice  president  of  Creative 
and  Corporate  Affairs  for  the  largest  independent  production  com- 
pany in  Hollywood,  with  which  my  company  was  partnered  This 
past  television  season,  I  served  as  executive  producer  on  the  pilot 
tor  Heartbeat,  a  1-hour  drama  about  a  group  of  female  physicians 
who  run  their  own  clinic.  All  told,  I  have  been  involved  in  the  de- 
velopment of  over  500  hours  of  creative  product 

Chairman  LaFalce.  Do  we  think  that  pilot  is  going  to  be  a  reeu- 
lar  run?  6 

Ms.  Shapiro  It  has  been  on  for  6  hours  now,  and  I  think  we  will 
nnd  out  by  Friday. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  Great.  I  haven't  seen  it.  I  hope  I  have  the 
opportunity. 

Ms.  Shapiro.  That  show  was,  incidentally,  inspired  by  my  asso- 
ciation with  Bea  Fitzpatrick  in  which  I  saw  a  number  of  women's 
clinics  springing  up  across  the  country,  and  Sarah  Davidson,  the 
noted  novelist,  had  the  notion,  and  together  we  fought  thf  one  and 
got  it  on  the  air. 

?ai™T  LaFalce.  As  soon  as  I  saw  that  Dynasty  had  an  audi- 
ence of  loO  million  

Ms.  Shapiro.  A  hundred  networks. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  The  next  time  you  need  a  walk  on,  a  Con- 
gressman walking  on  somehow,  I  just  wanted  you  to  know  

Ms.  Shapiro.  President  Ford  and  Henry  Kissinger  were  very 
pleased  to  do  it,  and  they  did  it. 

tyCKghte JjAFaLCE-  As  President  of  the  College  Dramatic  Socie- 
Ms.  Shapiro.  They  did  it  at  scale.  Very  cheap,  $325 
Chairman  LaFalce.  I'm  very  cheap,  ill  do  it  for  nothing.  [Laugh- 

Ms.  Shapiro.  Today,  there  are  no  longer  the  numerical  dispari- 
ties evidenced  years  ago.  Many  women  have  begun  to  play  impor- 
tant roles  in  the  entertainment  industry.  To  cite  a  few,  Marcy 
Larsey  is  coexecutive  producer  and  coowner  of  the  Cosby  Show, 
which  has  already  earned  more  than  $300  million  in  syndication 
?T*  r  x»  hlShe8t  "»  television  history.  Suzanne  DePasse  is  presi- 
dent of  Motown  Productions.  Sherry  Lansing  is  coexecutive  produc- 
ts A"ract»on,L  a  theatrical  film  that  has  grossed  more  than 
$150  million  to  date.  Dawn  Steel  is  currently  president  and  head  of 
production  for  Columbia  Pictures. 

But  such  success  stories  do  not  reflect  the  entire  picture,  I'm 
afraid.  There  has  still  never  been  a  female  president  of  a  network 
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television  division,  and  the  chances  of  one  emerging  are  slim.  The 
number  of  actual  owners  or  chief  executive  officers  in  the  enter- 
tainment business  is  equally  disheartening.  Men  still  decide  to  a 
large  degree  what  the  American  public  watches  in  movie  theaters 
and  on  television.  This  is  particularly  ironic  in  light  of  the  fact  that 
women  comprise  52  to  54  percent  of  the  national  population,  and 
that  the  18-  to  55-year-old  female  viewership  is  the  demographic 
most  eagerly  sought  by  the  networks  and  advertisers. 

I  was  asked  to  be  the  keynote  speaker  at  the  annual  American 
Women's  Economic  Development  Conference  2  years  ago.  Frankly, 
I  didn't  know  what  to  expect.  I  had  read  with  great  interest  the 
AWED  charter,  and  I  was  fascinated  with  their  goals  and  inten- 
tions, but  nothing  could  have  prepared  me  for  what  I  was  about  to 
witness,  Mr.  Chairman. 

It  is  hard  for  me  to  relate  todav  the  feeling  that  I  got  when  I 
looked  out  into  that  gathering  of  nearly  4,000  female  entrepre- 
neurs, sensed  their  dedication  to  the  very  best  ideals  of  the  Ameri- 
can business  community,  and  felt  their  commitment  to  being  a  con- 
tinuing and  growing  part  of  that  community. 

I  had  spent  much  of  my  professional  life  in  pursuit  of  that  elu- 
sive commodity  called  a  hit,  and  I  knew  almost  instantly  that 
AWED  was  an  organizational  blockbuster. 

When  I  was  asked  to  join  the  board  of  AWED  several  months 
later,  despite  the  geographical  distance — I  live  in  California— a 
husband,  two  children,  and  a  production  company,  it  was  an  offer  I 
couldn't  refuse. 

Here  was  an  organization  that  paralleled  my  own  beliefs  and  at- 
tempts to  help  women  to  become  the  best  professionals  they  could 
be.  Here  was  an  organization  which  benefited  women  from  every 
walk  of  life,  not  just  those  who  went  to  Ivy  League  schools  or  were 
born  to  wealth,  but  those  who,  based  on  ability  alone,  had  the  po- 
tential some  day  to  become  leaders  in  a  wide  variety  of  fields.  Here 
was  an  organization  that  exploded  the  myths  and  put  the  lie  to  the 
stereotypical  attitudes  that  say  women  can't  add  and  subtract,  that 
they're  afraid  to  take  risks,  that  they're  not  strong  enough  to  com- 
pete in  business,  that  tears  are  a  sign  of  instability,  that  women 
need  to  be  taken  care  of  by  men  or  Government. 

Women,  by  virtue  of  their  management  of  the  family,  the  house- 
hold budget,  the  moral  values  of  the  home,  were  already  halfway  to 
becoming  good  business  managers.  Here  was  an  organization  that 
trained  women  to  market  their  ideas,  their  products,  their  skills,  to 
deal  with  cost  structures,  and  cash-flows,  and  the  complexities  of 
business  life.  I  had  participated  in  their  workshops  and  found  them 
exhilarating.  The  staff,  headed  by  Bea  Fitzpatrick,  was  superb. 
Most  impressive  of  all  was  AWED's  stunning  record  of  success. 

While  the  national  rate  of  small  business  failures  in  the  first  5 
years  is  a  disheartening  4  out  of  5,  here  was  an  organization  that 
had  fewer  than  5  failures  for  1,000  women  trained.  Here  was  an 
organization  with  a  pilot  program  that  could  help  women  across 
the  country  become  business  people,  entrepreneurs,  more  produc- 
tive Americans. 

Inherent  in  AWED's  hope  for  the  advancement  of  women  is  our 
belief  that  our  success  will  not  be  a  female  success,  but  rather  a 
human  one.  We  want  that  success  to  come  not  at  the  expense  of 
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wnm»n  i/?ther  u  a  re*ult  °f  a  Partnership  between  men  and 
women.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  partnership  and  the  vakes  that 

anT^vnn^^  T111  ^,part  °f  8  neW  movement,  one  for  the  1990*8 
and  beyond,  which  will  create  new  possibilities  for  millions  men 
and  women,  who  can't  see  their  way  to  them  now  mimons'  men 
HpT?^^0*"  ^lesiastes  urged  that,  "Whatsoever  thy  hand  fin- 

h^dX u\t°  Wlth  ?  Lthy  might  As  women'  we  ^ve  used  our 
hands  to  bathe  our  children,  to  help  our  husbands,  to  soothe  tihe  ill 
to  minister  to  the  wounds  of  war.  What  we  now  ask  isfa the  o£ 
portunity  to  use  our  hands  to  help  ourselves  as  well  ^ 
What  we  are  asking  for  from  this  committee  and  from  our  coun- 

'&diZ if  iST1* 5ut  a.hanud  up-  "Give  me  a f*35. 

lifetime."  8     y*  me  t0  fish'  and  1  wiU  eat  for  a 

fnHatIy  aPprecif te       initial  help  AWED  has  had  from  Con- 
gress and  we  have  already  gone  into  the  private  sector  and  found 

eSandS 'a??:  bUt  m°re  he£ iS  needed  if  this  P"*™»  »  ^  S 
?S1    tlf  WOmen  across  the  country  are  going  to  be  taught 

the  conHnnilbrdant.  °{-  American  business. Womer ,  2d 

the  continued  help  of  organizations  like  AWED,  and  AWED  needs 

Wi^HrfW  1°uW  eXtended  financial  «Wrt  of  Congress 
19Ws VniaL  fiP*  the  St?^  of>omen's  entrepreneurship  in  the 
1990s  will  be  the  accounting  of  a  great  multiplier  effect  through 
which  women  build  on  their  achievements  of  the  past  to  create  new 
f?rTeUworTdS      themselves'  for  oth<*  women,  forTur  country,  and 

Thank  you  very  much. 

[Ms.  Shapiro's  statement  may  be  found  in  the  appendix.] 

Chairman  LaFalce.  Thank  you,  Ms.  Shapiro. 
Tn?Uf  ilr*  ^esswill  be  Ann  Ascher,  president  of  Ann  Ascher 
ZJJ?»F£  ^ngeles'  CA'  and  Washington,  DC,  and  a 

Ms Ascher*6  Pr6Sldent  8  Council  on  Private  Sector  Initiatives. 

TESTIMONY  OF  ANN  ASCHER,  PRESIDENT,  ANN  ASCHER,  INC , 
LOS  ANGELES,  CA 

her?todayHER"  ThSnk  y°U  a"d  g°°d  m°rning-  11  is  a  Pleasure  to  *» 

lizeTlSS"  Tfrt?  rep,reSf nt  °ne  ?f  0Ur  country's  most  underuti- 
S0^te  If  their  talents,  energies,  and  skills  can  be  properly 

reooT Tit  »HTfnn^ntrep,:ene_UrS  COuld  form  businesses.eiSloy 
A?re'aHv  wp       S?  CSpital  baSe  and  tax  revenues  of  our  Nation 
Already,  we  see  this  phenomenon  occurring.  Women  owners  rei>- 
resent  a  large  number  of  the  new  businesses^  being  created I  toSv 
However,  many  are  doomed  to  failure.  They  brinf  creXe  ideas' 
25?LSnd  enthu8iasm  ^  their  business  formation  but  many  S 
telly  lack  comprehensive  business  skills.  They  are  hus  unable  to 
compete  in  today's  sophisticated  and  fast  pacecl  business  climate 
the ^orid^tT  to  become  entrepreneurs,  they  must  compete  in 
Th,,r  T    f  i1SVand  n-ot  in  the  world  as  they  would  like  it  to  be 
llnitpH^w6  CoJmmitteeon  Small  Business  of  the  Congress  of 
£rm  ™      /  at6l  H°USe  of  Representatives  to  provide  funding  to 
form  public/private  partnerships  with  the  goal  of  providing  nation? 
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wide  high  quality,  comprehensive,  long-term  management  training 
and  technical  assistance  to  women  entrepreneurs. 

Without  such  structured  programs,  just  throwing  money  at  the 
problem  of  women  business  owners  is  a  waste.  In  the  long  run, 
such  public/private  partnerships  are  a  bargain.  They  result  in  suc- 
cessful businesses,  new  jobs,  capital  formation,  and  tax  revenues. 

For  this  purpose  I  strongly  endorse  AWED,  a  New  York-based 
nonprofit,  which  has  been  successfully  training  women  entrepre- 
neurs for  over  10  years.  It  has  been  a  pioneer  in  an  18-month  tech- 
nical assistance  program  as  well  as  a  business  roundtable  program 
for  businesses  annually  grossing  over  $1  million.  Its  yearly  confer- 
ence on  entrepreneurship  has  attendance  of  over  3,200  women,  rep- 
resenting 3  countries,  37  States,  and  757  citie3  and  towns  across  the 
United  States. 

AWED  would  successfully  institute  and  augment  such  a  pro- 
gram. It  also  is  well-connected  to  the  private  sector,  since  it  is  es- 
sentially privately  funded.  ,    _  . 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  private  sector  must  be  the  leader  in  this 
endeavor,  for  the  private  sector  knows  what  business  is  all  about 
and  has  tremendous  benefits  to  reap  if  more  successful  businesses 
form  in  our  country.  However,  the  private  sector  needs  the  help  of 
the  public  sector  in  providing  some  funding  to  accomplish  such 
technical  assistance 

As  an  example  of  positive  benefits  for  the  private  sector,  a  bank 
that  supports  a  management  training  facility  with  funds  and  prac- 
tical experience  has  a  tremendous  return  on  its  investment  when 
these  women-owned  businesses  are  successful  and  bank  at  their 
bank.  That  original  investment  can  pay  dividends  for  decades  to 
come  from  more  than  just  one  original  entrepreneur. 

The  public  sector's  benefits  accrue  from  having  more  people  em- 
ployed and  increased  tax  collections.  This  is  a  positive  partnership 
for  all,  and  I  cannot  underline  that  enough  times. 

As  we  approach  the  last  decade  of  this  century,  let  us  harness 
the  skills,  talents,  and  energies  of  our  population.  This  is  a  great 
country  that  must  be  competitive  and  productive  to  be  number  one. 
I  can  think  of  no  better  natural  resource  than  our  American 
women,  who  can  and  will  add  to  the  strength  and  fiber  of  Ameri- 
can businesses  in  the  21st  Century. 
Thank  you.  _  . 

Chairman  LaFalce.  Thank  you  very  much,  Ms.  Ascher.  I  certain- 
ly applaud  your  call  for  a  public/ private  sector  partnership  with 
respect  to  the  promotion  of  women  in  business.  I  know  that  in  your 
testimony  you  speak,  number  one,  on  your  own  behalf,  and  number 
two,  as  a  member  of  AWED's  board.  _ 

When  I  said  earlier  that  I  anticipated  that  this  would  be  the  last 
hearing,  perhaps,  what  I  had  in  mind  was  if  the  council  to  which 
you  belong,  the  Council  on  Private  Sector  Initiatives,  as  a  council 
believes  that  there  should  be  some  private/ public  sector  partner- 
ship in  this  endeavor,  we  would  have  a  new  hearing  to  hear  the 
official  position  of  that  council,  or  if  some  representative  of  the  ad- 
ministration such  as  Vice  President  Bush  would  wish  to  call  for 
such  an  initiative.  We  would  surely  be  glad  to  have  another  hear- 
ing for  him  or  a  representative. 
Ms.  Ascher.  Thank  you  very  much,  Congressman. 
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Chairman  LaFalce.  Thank  you. 

♦u°!if  I*8*  ^tness  i8  ?oine  to  he  Ms.  Laura  Henderson  on  behalf  of 
the  National  Association  of  Women  Business  Owners.  At  this  time 
I  would  be  remiss  if  I  didn't  say  that  our  first  witness  at  the  first  of 
the  six  hearings,  was  the  president  of  the  National  Association  of 
Women  Business  Owners,  Ms.  Gillian  Rudd,  who  is  also  in  attend- 
ance today.  It  was  Ms.  Rudd  and  NAWBO  who  were  the  prime 
^TSSil  suf  S^ing  these  hearings.  I  am  very,  very  grateful  and 
indebted  to  them  for  all  the  work  and  assistance  they  have  put  in 
to  making  these  very  successful  hearings. 

Ms.  Rudd,  Ms.  Charles,  the  counsel.  I  also  see  in  the  audience 
someone  who  I  m  sorry  we  didn't  have  testify  because  she  has  testi- 
fied before  Congress  so  often  in  the  past  on  so  many  different 
issues.  Since  I  see  her  here  I  will  recognize  Ms.  Virginia  Littlejohn 
whose  counsel  on  these  and  other  issues  has  always  been  invalu- 
able, burely,  Ms.  Littlejohn,  if  you  have  any  personal  statement 
that  you  wish  to  make,  we  would  keep  the  record  open  for  you  to 
submit  it  at  any  point  in  time. 

With  that,  the  mother  of  a  3-week-old  

Ms.  Henderson.  A  4-week-old. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  Congratulations. 

Ms.  Henderson.  The  sleepy  mother  of  a  4-week-old 

Chairman  LaFalce.  Ms.  Laura  Henderson. 

TESTIMONY  OF  LAURA  HENDERSON,  PRESIDENT  AND  CHIEF  EX- 
ECUTIVE OFFICER,  PROSPECT  ASSOCIATES,  ROCKVILLE,  MD, 
ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  WOMEN  BUSI- 
NESS OWNERS 

Ms.  Henderson.  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee.  It  is 
a  pleasure  to  appear  here  today  on  behalf  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Women  Business  Owners,  and  I  share  some  of  the  pleasure 

SiAWRn  }hl  teble  wth  Be,a'  who  is  an  honorary  member  of 
NAWBO  and  shares  many  of  the  same  beliefs  that  we,  as  an  orga- 
nization, do,  and  the  strength  of  the  woman  entrepreneur 

As  you  have  heard,  I  am  president  and  chief  executive  officer  of 
Prospect  Associates.  We  are  a  company  that  does  health  communi- 
cation and  biomedical  research  for  both  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  private  sector. 

Prospect  employs  over  150  people,  and  we  are  a  very  fast  growing 
company.  We  have  average  growth  in  the  last  3  years  of  35  percent 
minimum  a  year.  Our  sales  last  year  were  over  

Chairman  LaFalce.  Are  you  public  yet? 

Ms.  Henderson.  No;  I  still  own  all  the  stock.  I  keep  saying  we're 
a  high-risk  company. 

Our  sales  last  year  were  over  $7  million,  and  we  anticipate  sales 
tor  next  year  of  over  $9  million.  I,  being  the  optimist,  think  $10 
million,  but  I  only  publicly  say  $9. 

I  am  here  today  to  present  NAWBO's  recommendations,  and 
these  recommendations  are  recommendations  that  affect  women 
business  owners,  and  recommendations  on  issues  affecting  the 
entire  business  commt  nity.  But  I  am  also  here  as  a  tired  mother  of 
a  4-we3k-old  because  of  my  own  personal  feelings  about  the  contri- 
bution that  women  can  make  to  the  future  of  our  country  Our 
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country  needs  new  ways  of  doing  things  We  need  innovation  and 
creativity.  We  'ieed  an  emphasis  on  quality.  We  need  to  acknowl- 
edge as  a  country  the  changes  that  have  occurred  in  our  economy 
and  our  workforce. 

We  are  now  a  world  economy.  We  have  moved  from  an  economy 
of  products  to  an  economy  of  services,  based,  quite  often,  on  knowl- 
edge. Today,  as  entrepreneurs  and  as  people  who  run  businesses 
and  people  who  manage,  we  must  manage  today  for  work  we'll  do 
tomorrow  that  we  don't  even  know  about.  We  must  be  able  to 
change  constantly,  to  move,  and  to  provide  the  latest  and  the  high- 
est technology. 

As  we  look  to  the  21st  century,  we  look  to  a  very  different  work- 
force. We  look  to  a  workforce  where  women,  minorities,  and  immi- 
grants will  play  a  much  more  important  role.  We  look  to  a  work- 
force that  is  much  smaller.  We  move,  as  employers,  from  a  buyer's 
market,  I  think,  to  a  seller's  market.  We  are  beginning  to  already 
feel  that  squeeze.  We  are  moving  to  an  era  whore  our  workforce 
may  not  be  trained  and  may  not  be  ready  to  deal  with  the  issues 
that  we,  as  employers,  need  assistance  in.  So,  we  must  be  willing  to 
train,  retrain,  and  educate. 

We  hear  a  lot  about  the  disadvantages  of  women  and  the  prob- 
lems we  have,  because  we  don't  krow  the  way  men  do  it.  I  person- 
ally behave  that  in  our  current  climate,  that  is  the  best  asset  that 
women  are  bringing  to  the  market.  John  Nesbit  has  said  that 
women  will  play  an  important  role  because  we  have  not  had  the 
creativity  and  innovation  bred  out  of  us. 

Women  are  managing  their  companies  differed  y.  Many  com- 
pare our  style  of  management  to  the  Japanese  successful  manage- 
ment approaches.  I  compare  our  style  of  management  to  the  old 
American  way  of  doing  things  that  somehow  got  lost  and  the  Japa- 
nese adopted 

I  know  that  in  my  own  company  I've  done  it  dramatically  differ- 
ently. Our  company  does  not  focus  on  profit,  but  I  hasten  to  add  we 
have  never  had  a  year  where  we  didn't  have  profit.  Our  company 
focuses  on  quality,  on  people,  and  on  creating  an  environment 
where  the  best  and  th  brightest  in  our  industry  want  to  work.  We 
receive  hundreds  of  applications  for  employment,  because  we  do  it 
differently. 

When  I  started  my  company,  and  I  discussed  some  of  my  strate- 
gies for  running  a  business  with  other  business  people,  the  nicer 
ones  called  me  naive,  Pollyanna.  The  ones  who  were  a  little  bit  less 
nice  sometimes  called  me  crazy,  insane.  They  said  things  like, 
"You'll  learn." 

But  2  weeks  ago,  the  Governor  of  Maryland  gave  to  Prospect  its 
one  of  four  economic  development  awards,  and  these  awards  were 
awarded  to  companies  for  being  the  best  that  they  could  be.  In 
doing  this,  they  cited  our  holistic  management  approach  and  our 
innovative  employee  programs,  entrepreneurship,  and  stretching 
our  employees  to  do  more  than  the  average  company  would  allow 
them  even  to  think  of. 

Also,  many  of  the  people  who  called  me  naive,  who  called  me 
stupid,  are  not  in  our  industry  any  more  because  thpi*-  companies 
went  out  of  business. 
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Over  the  past  few  weeks  you  have  heard  01"  the  contributions 
>at  women  are  making  to  the  economy.  You  have  heard  that 
,/omen  entrepreneurs  are  the  fastest  growing  sector  of  the  entre- 
preneurial community;  that  we  own  25  percent  of  small  businesses; 
that  we  are  playing  a  key  role  in  the  shift  of  the  economy  from  a 
manufacturing  base  to  a  knowledge-based  economy. 

But  you  have  also  heard  that  we  have  more  to  offer.  Our  ability 
to  contribute,  to  contribute  to  job  creation,  to  innovative,  new,  and 
more  humanistic  management  approaches,  and  to  the  American 
economy  as  a  whole,  is  being  impeded.  It  is  being  impeded  by  bar- 
riers which  include  access  to  capital  and  to  credit;  access  to  the 
largest  market  in  the  world,  the  Federal  Government,  as  well  as 
state  and  local  governments;  misleading  and  the  absence  of  accu- 
rate data  on  women  business  owners;  the  absence  of  a  public-sector 
support  for  governmentwide  programs;  and  as  we  have  heard  much 
this  morning,  the  lack  of  effective  and  sustained  technical  assist- 
ance programs.  These  barriers  prevent  women  business  owners 
from  being  the  economic  catalysts  that  we  might  otherwise  be 

io  assist  in  removing  these  barriers,  NAWBO  has  developed  a 
set  of  recommendations  which  are  described  in  great  detail  in  my 
written  testimony.  These  recommendations  are  designed  to  assist 
women  business  owners  to  reach  their  potential.  Not  because  we 
are  not  good,  we  are  very  good;  but  rather  to  -emove  the  barriers 
so  that  we  can  be  as  good  as  we  are. 

Obviously,  I  would  bore  you  to  tears  if  I  told  you  about  the  40- 
some  recommendations  that  we  have  made,  so  I  would  ask  that  you 
refer  to  our  written  testimony.  But  I  would  like  to  just  touch  on  a 
tew  ot  the  recommendations  in  each  of  the  areas  that  I  think  are 
especially  important. 

When  Gillian  Rudd  opened  the  hearings,  she  told  of  a  recommen- 
dation that  NAWBO  was  putting  forward  which  was  to  establish  a 
woman  business  owners  policy  council  at  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce which  would  be  responsible  for  establishing  a  government- 
wide  program  to  encourage  full  participation  of  women  business 
centers  in  the  free  enterprise  system. 

We  see  this  council  chaired  by  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  and  co- 
chaired  by  a  woman  business  owner.  They  would  develop  a  4-year 
plan  of  act-on,  and  they  would  develop  specific  agency  plans.  I  can 
tell  you  personally,  as  a  woman  business  owner  who  historically 
has  done  between  85  and  95  percent  of  her  business  with  the  Feder- 
a government,  the  agencies  are  not  doing  much  for  us. 

t  hat  brings  us  to  our  second  set  of  recommendations  which  are 
in  the  area  of  procurement.  Throughout  the  hearings  you  have 
heard  the  problems  and  the  frustrations  that  women  have  faced  as 
they  have  tried  to  do  business  with  the  Federal  Government.  To 
look  at  the  viability  of  organizations  that  are  almost  totally  ex- 
cluded from  the  largest  market  in  the  world,  one  has  to  say  it  has 

overTl0C000n  US'        ^  1688  ^  1  of  a11  Procurement, 

I  once  did  an  analysis.  I  took  the  sales  1  had  one  year  and  divided 
it  into  the  amount  of  money  women  business  owners  got,  and  I  d~ 
termined  that  the  dollars  that  were  awarded  that  year  would  have 
funded  50  companies  with  sales  of  my  company's  size.  That  is  one 
per  state,  a  very  appalling  figure. 
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We  need  public  policy  that  will  support  our  emerging  entrepre- 
neurial sector.  I  feel  very  encouraged  and  delighted  that  this  com- 
mittee recognizes  that  and  has  spent  6  and  possibly  7  days  looking 
at  this  sector.  NAWBO  has  struggled  long  and  hard  with  the  con- 
cept of  how  we  get  Federal  procurement  dollars  to  women.  It  does 
not  matter  how  good  the  programs  sound  and  how  good  they  look  if 
they  do  not  put  dollars  into  the  coffers  of  the  women  business 
owners. 

However,  we  have  always,  as  women,  been  independent,  and  we 
have  wanted  to  make  it  on  our  own,  to  prove  ourselves.  I  think 
little  girls  are  taught  that  individual  effort  is  the  most  important 
thing.  We  have  a  tendency  to  say  if  we  work  hard  and  do  a  good 
job  it  is  going  to  be  recognized.  But  after  the  number  of  years  that 
the  Federal  Government  hrs  said  that  they  are,  in  fact,  encourag- 
ing and  facilitating  women-owned  businesses  to  do  contracting  with 
the  Government,  we  do  not  see  any  increase  in  the  dollars  going  to 
women  and  percentages. 

So,  we  have  proposed  a  two-phase  program.  Phase  one  would 
look  at  improving  the  general  procurement  climate  for  access  for 
businesses  that  have  not  done  business  with  the  Government 
before,  and  especially  in  the  area  of  professional  and  technical 
services  where  so  many  women  have  their  companies.  We  have  in 
phase  one  recommended  specific  programs  for  women  business 
owners. 

But  we  have  also  recommended  a  phase  two.  If  the  procurement 
dollars  and  the  percentages  going  to  women  do  not  increase  after  3 
years  of  phase  one  activities,  NAWBO  believes  that  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  establish  a  set-aside  program  for  large  and  small  women- 
owned  businesses  to  get  access  to  the  Federal  marketplace. 

The  highlights  of  our  recommendations  in  phase  one,  in  kind  of 
the  general  improvement  of  the  climate  area  would  be  one,  to  es- 
tablish a  blue  ribbon  commission,  and  I  might  say  this  w\s  a  rec- 
ommendation that  NAWBO  took  to  the  White  House  Cc  .ference 
on  Small  Business,  and  it  came  out  in  the  top  20  recommendations. 

The  blue  ribbon  commission  would  look  at  public  policy  as  it  re- 
lates to  innovation,  quality,  and  competitiveness.  Then  they  would 
take  a  very  strong  feeling  that  came  out  of  the  White  House  Con- 
ference, which  was  to  review  the  small  business  set-aside  program 
to  really  look,  innovatively  and  creatively,  at  how  it  could  be  done 
better.  All  of  us  who  have  benefited  from  that  program  think  it  is 
very  good,  but  think  there  r-  tremendous  opportunity  for  improve- 
ment. 

We  would  recommend  tha.  the  Government  revise  and  improve 
the  way  that  it  purchases  professional  and  technical  services.  Our 
contracting  system  is  really  based  on  how  to  buy  airplanes,  and 
toilet  paper,  and  test  tubes.  When  you  are  trying  to  buy  something 
such  as  was  bought  from  my  company,  how  to  train  health  profes- 
sionals to  deal  with  the  issue  of  AIDS,  you  need  a  really  different 
way  of  doing  it,  and  you  need  a  specialized  corps  of  contracting  offi- 
cials who  can  understand  the  suhtleties  and  the  difference  in  pro- 
posals, and  the  difference  between  quality  and  cost  considerations. 

Another  concern  that  NAWBO  has  is  that  set-asides  are  clus- 
tered very  much  in  certain  industry  categories.  So,  when  compa- 
nies grow,  and  when  our  best  companies  get  out  of  the  small  busi- 
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ne»  size  standard  they  find  that  they  are  totally  cut  out  of  the 
m  arket  because  whole  sectors  are  set  aside.  We  also  find  that  some 
piocurement  areas  are  hands  off  for  small  business.  wTcannot  St 
in.  So,  we  would  recommend  strongly  that  set-asides  be  spread  as 
evenly  as  possible  across  all  procurement  areas.  P 

Specialized  programs  in  procurement  for  women  would  include 
creating  an  advocate  for  women  business  owners  within  the  agen- 
cies to  look  at  procurement  opportunities  and  to  put  them  together 
with  women  business  owners.  We  would  also  recommend  a  small 
business  preference  procurement  program  that  would  give  techni- 
wl  £S  to.  women-owned  businesses  and  technical  competition. 
We  would,  with  Chairman  LaFalce,  encourage  incentives  foYprime 
contractors  to  subcontract  to  women  business  owners. 

I  must  be  in  probably  a  thousand  women-owned  business  subcon- 
tracting plans,  and  I  don't  think  I've  ever  gotten  any  business  from 
any  ot  tnem. 

If  at  the  end  of  3  years  we  did  not  see  a  substantial  and  steady 
increase  in  the  dollars  going  to  women  business  owners,  we  would 
then  ask  Congress  to  legislate  a  set-aside,  and  we  would  want  it  to 
be  competitive,  and  to  mimic  the  competitive  process  in  open  pro- 
curement, except  we  would  want  it  faster 

Another  area  of  concern  to  NAWBO  is  in  the  area  of  data  and 
statistics.  I  always  take  this  personally  because  every  time  we  talk 
about  women  business  owners  I  am  not  included,  because  the  def 
mtion  for  the  data  collection  does  not  include  corporations  So 
companies  like  my  company  are  not  included.  We  get  a  verv 
skewed  view  of  what  women-owned  businesses  are,  how  many 
people  they  employ,  what  their  revenues  are.  Certainly,  with  mv 
experience  with  NAWBO  and  the  Committee  of  200, 1  don  "belies 
the  view  that  is  given  through  our  data  as  correct, 
niir^jw?'  w%are,recpmmending  that  Congress  mandate  the  reg- 
ular collection  of  reliable  data  on  women  business  owners.  We  also 

«nH  ^y<-C°.nCIrnwuab0'?t  the  stondand  industrial  classifications, 
and  the  fact  that  they  do  not  reflect  the  changes  to  the  services 
sector,  especially  the  professional  and  technical  services  area  We 
would  encourage  that  Congress  mandate  a  change  to  the  SIC  codes 
and,  in  fact,  a  replacement  for  them. 

The  third  thing  we  are  recommending  is  a  private  funding  com- 
mission on  the  changing  American  economy,  with  an  emphasis  on 
services  in  the  high  technology. 

Repeatedly  through  the  hearings,  women  business  owners  have 
talked  about  the  problems  of  access  to  credit.  Without  capital  and 
SS^  Y0™™?™?*  finesses  will  not  be  begun,  and  will  not  be 
able  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  that  are  there  for  them 

Ihe  need  was  certainly  underlined  when  a  venture  capital  fund 
was  set  up  by  the  National  Association  of  Female  Executives  They 
set  up  a  very  small  fund  with  very  small  ceilings,  I  think  about 
95.000  was  available.  They  expected  a  couple  of  hundred  appli- 
cants. They  got  1,800  applicants  for  these  dollars.  This  shows  there 
are  many  women  out  there  with  ideas  who  are  ready  to  start  busi- 
nesses, but  who  can't  do  it  just  because  of  the  inability  Ui  get  cap- 

We  would  encourage  Congress  to  enact  legislation  that  would 
ensure  equal  access  to  commercial  credit  for  women.  We  support 
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H.R.  1879,  which  the  chairman  and  Congresswoman  Boggs  have 
sponsored.  However,  NAWBO  would  favor  stronger  amendments  to 
the  equal  credit  opportunity  so  that  no  exemptions  would  be  given 
from  the  protections  for  commercial  credit. 

We  would  also  encourage  educatioral  programs  for  lending  insti- 
tutions on  how  to  review  loan  packages  *rom  soft  asset  companies. 
One  of  the  most  serious  problems  we  have  in  the  services 
sector  is  that  when  we  go  in  and  taiR  to  a  bank,  and  they  look  at 
our  balance  sheet,  they  don't  see  what  our  real  assets  are,  which 
are  our  people  and  our  backlog.  Therefore,  we  are  at  a  disadvan- 
tage if  they're  being  reviewed  on  an  asset-based  basis.  So,  we  wouM 
encourage  educational  programs  to  be  designed  for  lending  institu- 
tions. . 

Finally,  NAWBO,  I  think,  is  special,  perhaps  not  unique,  in  the 
fact  that  it  sees  business  responsibility  being  much  broader  and 
much  wider  than  what  has  traditionally  been  thought  of  as  busi- 
ness issues.  We  believe  the  small  business  community  must  partici- 
pate actively  in  issues  much  broader  than  merely  business  issues. 
The  business  must  unite  with  Congress  and  with  the  president  and 
with  nonprofits,  to  find  solutions  to  major  national  problems. 

When  you  start  a  company  and  you  build  it  from  scratch,  and 
you  look  down  that  road  to  the  future  of  that  company,  you  want  it 
to  exist  after  you're  gone.  You  want  it  to  have  a  life  after  vou  do. 
You  cannot  look  at  it  in  isolation.  You  must  look  at  it  within  the 
context  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  economy  and  in  the  world. 

As  such,  NAWBO  brings  forth  three  recommendations  that  are 
much  broader  than  women-owned  business  issues.  We  recommend 
that  Federal  policies  be  established  that  encourage  sayings  and  in- 
vestment, and  that  we  invest  strategically  in  America's  long-ne- 
glected infrastructure;  that  we  coordinate  a  campaign  and  partner- 
ship between  the  private  sector  and  the  public  sector  to  combat 
substance  abuse  and  AIDS,  tremendously  serious  problems  in  our 
country;  and  that  we  develop  an  initiative  emphasizing  the  impor- 
tance of  excellence  in  education  at  all  levels,  with  lifelong  retrain- 
ing and  policies  that  ensure  readiness  of  our  workforce. 

Probably  the  thing  that  touches  my  heart  the  most  is  my  con- 
cern about  the  future  of  our  workforce  and  the  problems  of  chil- 
dren and  women  living  in  poverty.  If  we  don't  get  our  women  out 
of  poverty,  we  don't  get  our  children  out  of  poverty.  Our  workforce 
for  the  future  will  not  be  what  this  country  needs.  It's  a  terribly 
important  issue  that  every  American  should  be  concerned  about. 
NAWBO  would  like  to  thank  you,  Congressman  LaFalce,  and  the 
entire  Small  Business  Committee,  for  holding  these  oversight  hear- 
ings. This  is  the  first  time  that  full  committee  has  looked  at  the 
issue  of  women  business  owners  in  oversight  hearings,  and  we 
thank  you  and  applaud  you  for  that. 

The  Iluuse  Small  Business  Committee  is  at  the  forefront  in  con- 
ceptualizing and  shaping  public  policies  that  unleash  the  creativity 
of  capitalism  and  open  new  vistas  of  innovation  and  opportunity, 
that  train  our  workforce  of  today  and  tomorrow  for  constantly 
evolving  jobs  of  the  future,  that  transcend  narrow  interest  and  na- 
tional borders,  and  that  foster  trade  and  the  spirit  of  international 
cooperation,  and  strengthen  the  fabric  of  society,  and  enhance  our 
quality  of  life.  NAWBO  hopes  and  trusts  that  Chairman  LaFalce 
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and  all  of  the  members  of  the  Small  Business  Committee  will  con- 
tinue to  provide  such  vision  and  leadership  as  Congress  addresses 
the  challenges  facing  America's  businesses,  workforce,  and  citizen- 
ry  as  we  stride  into  the  21st  century.  Thank  you. 

[Ms.  Henderson's  statement  may  be  found  in  the  appendix  ] 

Chairman  LaFalce.  Thank  you  very  much,  Ms.  Henderson  We 
are  indebted  to  you,  and  as  I  said,  we  are  indebted  to  NAWBO  for 
their  tremendous  assistance  over  these  6  days  of  hearings  on  this 
whole  subject  of  women  in  business. 

I,aiP,"ot  g°ing  to  ask  too  many  questions,  but  since  this  is,  in  all 
probability,  unless  the  council  wants  to  come  in  with  official  recom- 
mendations, or  Vice  President  Bush  wants  to  come,  the  last  hear- 
ing, let  me  just  reflect  a  bit  on  the  course  of  these  hearings 

I  was  truly  upset  to  learn  that  from  1980  to  1987,  when  I  became 
chairman  of  the  Small  Business  Committee,  and  I  realized  there 
had  been  no  hearings  in  Congress  explicitly  on  this  issue,  and  also 
to  learn  that  the  Inter-Agency  Task  Force  on  Women  in  Business 
had  not  issued  a  report  since  1980,  despite  the  fact  that  they  were 
charged  with  the  responsibility  to  issue  annual  reports.  I  like  to 
think,  perhaps,  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  we  did  get  a  report— I 
think  it  was  in  November  or  December  1987-as  brief,  short,  and 
perfunctory  as  that  report  was. 

So,  while  I  cannot  at  this  time  tell  you  that  I  agree  exactly  with 
your  recommendations  regarding  a  Women's  Business  Council 
within  the  Department  of  Commerce-I  have  some  qualms  about 
putting  anything  within  the  Department  of  Commerce,  or  the 
£  ?U l1"^38  Administration,  or  what  have  you-I  think  the 

«    tt  he  President  sounds  a  little  nicer  to  me. 

Ms.  Henderson.  We  would  not  argue. 

Chairman  LaFalce,  We  want  to  see  what  we  can  do,  and  we 
have  given  encouragement  to  the  Inter-Agency  Task  Force  at  their 
next  meeting  which  is  going  to  take  place  on  June  12,  to  make  up 
wull  m!ftme  for  what  they  have  not  done  for  the  past  8  years. 
Whether  that  will  happen  or  not,  I  don't  know,  but  we  will  contin- 
ue to  encourage  them 

With  respect  to  procurement,  1  percent  of  the  Federal  procure- 
ment dollar  is  grossly  inadequate,  yet  at  the  same  time  we  cannot 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  in  1980  it  was  four-tenths  oi  1  percent  T 
suppose  it  is  a  question  of  what  your  expectations  are  as  to  wheth- 
er  y°"  a^e  happy.  Some  might  have  had  very  low  expectations  and 
might  be  happy  that  they  have  gone  from  four-tenths  of  1  percent 
to  1  percent.  I  think  we  should  have  greater  expectations,  greater 
goals,  greater  desires,  and,  therefore,  I  am  still  very,  very  unhappy 
at  the  fact  that  we  have  only  1  percent.  I  think  it  is  grossly  inad- 
equate. 6  J 

Much  more  important  than  that,  however,  is  the  opportunity  to 
get  a  much  larger  portion  of  the  Federal  procurement  dollar 
through  subcontracts.  I  was  very  distressed  to  learn  that  no  goals 
have  been  established  by  any  of  the  agencies  with  respect  to  sub- 
contract opportunities  for  women.  I  have  encouraged  the  Govern- 
ment to  do  that,  and  we  might  be  mandating,  legislatively,  that 
they  do  so,  because  we  are  talking  about  the  rest  of  the  99  percent 
of  those  contracts.  I  think  there  is  a  gold  mine  there 
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However,  I  also  believe  that  procurement  is  something  that  most 
business  owners,  women  business  owners  included,  did  not  partici- 
pate in  that  extensively.  Most  businesses  do  not  do  business  with 
the  Federal  Government  or  other  governments.  They  operate  in 
the  mainstream,  private  sector  economy.  We  should  be  putting 
most  of  our  efforts  in  that  area  in  the  future,  and  we  intend  to  do 
that. 

One  thing  we  have  suggested,  I  have  introduced  as  the  chief 
sponsor  along  with  Representative  Lindy  Boggs,  the  Equal  Access 
to  Credit  Bill.  Not  only  as  chairman  of  the  Small  Business  Commit- 
tee, but  as  a  member  of  the  Banking  Committee,  we  are  going  to  be 
pushing  that  very  aggressively,  because  I  think  that  legislation  is 
very  important. 

As  you  know,  we  have  had  discussions  with  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  regarding  their  recommendations  and  actions  taken  thus 
far.  We  will  continue  to  have  discussions  with  them  to  see  what 
changes  they  could  make  administratively,  and  what  changes  we 
can  make  legislatively  to  clarify  the  law.  At  the  same  time,  there 
are  some  pragmatic  problems,  and,  therefore,  I  do  not  know  that 
we  would  be  able  to  go  as  far  legislatively  as  NAWBO  might  desire. 
I  do  not  know  that  it  would  be  wise,  either.  So,  I  do  not  want  to  tell 
you  that  I  agree  with  all  of  your  recommendations. 

I  think  too,  that  it  is  important  that  we  understand  that  we  are 
not  trying  to  be  of  help  to  women  iust  so  we  can  help  women.  We 
are  trying  to  be  of  help  to  women  because,  as  we  do  so,  we  can  be 
of  great  help  to  America.  The  energies  and  the  talents  and  the  po- 
tential of  women  constitute  a  relatively  untapped  gold  mine  within 
America.  If  we  can  tap  that  gold  mine,  if  we  can  unleash  those  re- 
sources, we  can  do  much  to  fulfill  America's  economic  potential. 
That  is  what  we  want  to  do. 

I  also  think  that  politically  it  would  be  naive  if  both  parties,  the 
Democratic  and  Republican  parties,  did  not  realize  that  both  of 
them  have  much  more  to  do  to  tap  that  gold  mine.  I  will  be  work- 
ing with  Senator  Bumpers  in  trying  to  ensure  that  the  Democratic 
platform  does  recognize  the  special  needs  and  special  potential  of 
women  in  addition  to  the  whole  small  business  community,  and  I 
would  encourage  the  Republican  partv  to  do  likewise.  Ms.  Ascher, 
whatever  you  can  do  with  Vict  President  Bush  whom  T  know 
you  are  quite  close,  we  would  appreciate  it.  It  would  be  helpful  if 
both  parties  had  strong  planks  and  then  made  efforts  to  fulfill  the 
promise,  fulfill  the  potential. 

Perhaps  our  greatest  need  is  additional  management  assistance, 
however,  and  training  and  counsel.  In  that  regard,  AWED  has  been 
outstanding  in  the  past,  and  I  think  it  would  be  wonderful  if  we 
could  replicate  nationally  what  AWED  has  been  able  to  do  in  the 
local  area,  primarily  the  Northeast,  primarily  the  New  York  City 
area. 

We  have  had  not  only  private  groups  that  provide  excellent  man- 
agement assistance.  We  have  had  public  groups  too,  and  public/pri- 
vate groups.  AWED  was  a  public/private  partnership  until  1980  or 
1981.  I  would  like  to  renew  that  public/private  partnership. 

We  have  an  excellent  organization  in  the  State  of  Michigan,  for 
example.  Ar3  you  familiar  with  the  BIDCO  program,  Bea? 

Ms.  Fitzpatrick.  BIDCO? 
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Chairman  LaFalce.  Yes;  I  think  that  is  what  it  is  called  in  the 
State  of  Michigan.  Ms.  Henderson,  am  I  correct  in  that? 

So,  there  are  a  great  many  different  approaches  that  we  might 
be  able  to  take,  and  we  will  have  to  consider  what  approaches 
might  be  appropriate  as  we  ponder  the  testimony  that  we  received 
over  the  course  of  these  6  days  and  month  and  a  half  of  hearings, 
and  as  we  try  to  come  up  with  an  action  plan.  That  is  what  we  are 
looking  forward  to  as  we  sit  down  and  study  all  the  testimony  that 
has  been  given. 

What  I  would  like  the  Small  Business  Committee  to  come  up 
with  is  not  simply  a  codification  of  the  testimony  of  the  facts  and 
recommendations  that  the  witnesses  have  made,  but  perhaps  with 
an  action  plan.  I  hope  we  might  be  able  to  come  up  with  that 
within  a  month  or  so.  Maybe  we  will  use  the  occasion  of  some  of 
the  speaking  invitations  that  I  have  had  to  reveal  those  plans. 

I  think  that  is  all  I  want  to  say. 

Ms.  Shapiro.  Mr.  Chairman,  could  I  just  add  one  thought  that  I 
had? 

Chairman  LaFalce.  Sure,  Ms.  Shapiro. 
Ms.  Shapiro.  This  is  a  little  tangential. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  Am  I  going  to  get  that  walk-on  part  on  Dy- 
nasty or  not? 

Ms.  Shapiro.  Absolutely.  Tt's  a  done  deal.  [Laughter.] 

We  have  talked  a  lot  about  partnerships  here  today,  between  the 
private  and  the  public  sector,  and  between  all  of  us  who  coventure 
with  other  companies.  But  I  think  if  we  get  down  to  the  most  basic 
one  partnership  that  means  more  to  me  than  anything  is  really  my 
family.  As  I  think  of  my  husband,  I  think  of  all  the  men  who  are 
partnered  with  women  here  and  throughout  America. 

One  of  the  things  that  concerns  me  is  that  even  as  we  find  ways 
to  help  people  live  longer,  we  don't  provide  them  with  the  ways  to 
do  anything  meaningful.  Especially  women.  At  the  same  time,  soci- 
ety imposes  on  men  a  dictate  that  they  must  assume  the  total  care 
of  their  families.  Many  of  our  most  talented  and  productive  men 
are  so  stressed  out  that  we  have  this  alarming  death  rate  of  men  in 
their  40's  and  50's.  I  would  like  to  say  to  you  and  to  the  committee 
that  we  women  want  to  share  the  burden. 

We  want  the  men  we  love  to  stay  alive  to  reap  the  benefits  of 
what  they  have  worked  for.  We  would  like  them  to  enjoy  their 
homes  5**  t W  children  errow,  and  live  out  the  full  span  of  their 
lives.  We  don  t  want  to  hear  about  men  dropping  dead  »t  4G,  and 
50,  and  55,  because  we  have  an  attitude  and  a  stereotype  that  says 
men  must  shoulder  the  whole  responsibility.  Women  do  not  need  to 
be  taken  care  of  that  way.  We  can  share  the  workload,  and  we  can 
grow  together.  I  think  this  sharing  will  have  an  enormous  effect  on 
the  way  our  society  looks  at  ageism,  on  how  we  evoWe  as  role 
models  for  our  children,  even,  for  example,  young  women  who  turn 
to  teenage  pregnancy  to  avoid  facing  a  future  with  no  possibilities. 

I  receive  thousands  and  thousands  of  letters  from  young  women 
all  over  the  country  who  say  I  want  to  grow  up  and  be  like  you. 
Well,  I  never  thought  that  would  happen  to  me,  but  because  it  has, 
I  offer  to  you  and  to  your  committee  all  my  human  resources  to 
help  women  to  become  self-sufficient.  I'll  put  myself  on  the  line.  I 
know  it's  hard,  and  I  know  there  is  not  a  lot  of  money,  but  you 
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know,  my  life-long  attitude  has  been  that  unless  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible, it  isn't  even  worth  risking.  I  want  today  to  be  a  memorable 
day,  and  I  want  us  to  find  a  way  to  go  into  business  together  and 
let  me  prove  to  you  that  the  women  here  who  are  in  free  enter- 
prise know  how  to  do  this.  We  can  help  make  this  thing  happen  if 
we  all  want  it  to.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  That  is  fantastic  enthusiasm.  I  believe,  too, 
that  you  could  do  probably  anything  you  waited  to. 

Ms.  Shapiro.  I  want  plenty.  [Laughter.] 

Chairman  LaFalce.  I  understand. 

Mr.  Mayer.  Congressman,  on  a  much  drier  level,  could  I  make  a 
comment? 

Chairman  LaFalce.  We'll  defer  to  the  husband  of  Karin  Lis- 
sakers;  yes. 

Mr.  Mayer.  That's  right.  That  if,  in  fact,  Ms.  Henderson  could 
make  women  entrepreneurship  the  vehicle  by  which  American 
banks  began  to  lend  on  a  cash-flow,  rather  than  an  asset  basis,  it 
would  be  perhaps  the  greatest  imaginable  contribution. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  That  is  a  terrific  suggestion,  and  that  sug- 
gestion was  made  at  an  earlier  hearing,  and  we  were  very,  very  for- 
tunate at  that  hearing  that  somebody  from  the  American  Bankers 
Association  was  in  attendance.  I  made  the  suggestion  that  the  ABA 
should  start  discussing,  as  part  of  their  educational  programming 
and  training,  how  loans  could  be  made  on  a  cash-flow  basis  rather 
than  just  an  asset  basis.  I  am  going  to  be  addressing  that  sugges- 
tion amongst  other  issues  at  their  conference  on  small  business 
lending  in  boston  in  a  few  weeks. 

These  are  the  type  of  incremental  things  that  can  be  done.  If  the 
American  banking  community  will  start  educating  their  lending  of- 
ficers about  that  possibility,  that  is  more  important  than  all  these 
procurement  programs  that  we  are  talking  about.  I  don't  mean  to 
denigrate  them  at  all,  but  that  would  be  extremely  important,  as 
you  point  out. 

Mr.  Hayes,  you  may  want  to  make  a  contribution  to  this.  Thank 
you. 

Mr.  Hayes.  I  certainly,  Mr.  Chairman,  want  to  thank  you  for 
having  convened  this  hearing.  I  have  listened  w:th  interest  to  some 
testimony.  I  am  being  very  candid,  I  do  not  know  if  I  agree  with  all 
the  recommendations  which  you  have  submitted.  I  have  not  studied 
them  all. 

My  first  inclination  was  to,  when  I  left  to  go  vote,  was  to  not 
return,  because  we  had  at  the  same  time,  as  so  often  happens,  a 
metjung  of  the  Conywional  Black  Caucus,  and  one  of  the  issues 
on  the  agenda  this  morning  with  the  continuation  of  yesteituiy'a 
meeting  was  the  set-adide  program  as  it  affects  minorities.  So,  I 
called  my  staff  person  and  asked  if  he  wouid  sit  in  for  me  at  that 
meeting,  because  I  wanted  to  be  here  to  hear  this  testimony,  be- 
cause we  do  have  a  specific  problem  which  I  am  sure  is  not  going 
to  be  a  localized  oroblem.  It  is  one  that  is  going  to  spread  in  other 
areas. 

As  to  the  application  of  the  set  aside  program,  in  Illinois  as  it  re- 
lates to  highway  construction,  women  have  been  used  because  of 
action  of  this  Congress,  on  pretty  short  notice,  to  include  women  as 
a  part  of  the  minority  on  the  10  percent  set-aside  program  for  high- 
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way  construction.  I  think  we  have  roughly  around  15  percent  in  Il- 
linois. 

But  the  troubling  part  of  it,  I  have  no  problem  with  entrepre- 
neurship  of  women  and  being  in  business,  but  I  think  the  way  it  is 
being  applied  has  to  be  corrected  and  instead  of  women  being  a 
Part  of  the  10-percent  set-aside,  we  ought  to  make  them  a  part  of 
the  90  percent  that  is  still  out  there  hanging  and  being  used  by 
predominantly  white  men.  The  front  that  has  developed  as  a  result 
of  this,  some  women  being  a  part  of  the  program  only  in  name  for 
the  men  who  are  really  the  ones  behind  the  seat,  according  to  our 
information,  are  the  ones  who  have  been  real  benefactors  of  the 
procurement  programs.  There  is  roughly  $220  million  involved  in 
the  highway  construction  going  on  in  the  State  of  Illinois  and  other 
States. 

When  you  set  up  the  rule  or  the  guidelines  by  which  we  operate, 
I  think  it  has  to  be  with  a  degree  of  fairness  and  understanding. 
My  concern  is  one  that  goes  to  the  consumer  level  when  you  get 
the  little  people.  How  many  jobs  are  provided.  I  like  the  approach 
that  I  saw  in  some  of  your  testimony  here.  The  have-nots,  an  awful 
lot  of  people  are  out  there  out  of  work.  So,  even  in  the  letting  of 
contracts  to  minorities  or  women,  I  think  it  has  to  be  done  on  the 
basis  of  what  it  is  going  to  do  for  jobs  and  helping  people  who  need 
help. 

I  was  wondering,  Ms.  Henderson,  in  your  recommendations  there 
are  a  couple  of  things  that  bother  me  a  little  bit.  If  you  would  look 
at  your  first  section,  point  number  seven,  "Congress  should  enact 
legislation  eliminating  Federal  competition  with  the  private 
sector."  I  have  nothing  wrong  with  privatization— I  think  that  is 
what  you  are  alluding  to— as  long  as  it  does  not  adversely  affect 
pecple.  I  have  some  problems  here  on  this  Hill.  The  Government 
used  to  be  the  one  who  ran  the  restaurant.  Now,  it  has  become  a 
part  of  a  private  enterprise.  The  food  prices  went  up  and  the  qual- 
ity went  down,  and  the  welfare  of  the  people  who  work  there  is 
always  jeopardized.  So,  there  are  areas  where  I  think  the  Govern- 
ment s  competing  with  the  private  sector  is  necessary. 

I  have  some  problems  with  the  airline  companies.  What  has  been 
done  in  terms  of  removing  some  of  the  controls,  and  what  has  that 
done  to  the  public?  It  does  create  some  problems. 

I  know  you  have  a  time  problem.  You  indicated  you  have  a  4- 
week-old  baby  

Ms.  Henderson.  I  have  a  very  hungry  baby  outside  probably 
screaming. 

Mr.  Hayes.  Can  you  tell  me  what  you  mean  by  that? 

«ao.  aaEndehcc^.  Our  concern  is  Onvprnment  is  moving  into 
areas  that  the  private  sector  could  provide  services  in  or  goods  in. 
Especially  in  new  areas  which  are  being  established.  We  need  to 
look  very  carefully  as  to  whether  the  goods  and  services  are  avail- 
able in  the  private  sector,  and  if  they  are,  not  establish  it  as  part  of 
the  Government,  but  to  purchase  it  from  the  outside. 

We  feel  that  the  private  sector  competition  should  encourage 
competitiveness  in  quality  and  in  cost.  But  I  think  we  have  to  look 
very  carefully  at  established  programs  and  how  we  do  it  so  it  does 
not  impact  on  people.  We  are  concerned  about  people,  too.  But  the 
Federal  Government  is  moving  into  areas  that  are  established  in 
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the  private  sector  and  where  programs  have  not  existed  before 
where  they  could  buy  it  from  the  private  sector. 

Mr.  Hayes.  Your  point  16,  vou  said  direct  all  agencies  to  include 
at  least  one  bid  from  wome..-owned  small  business  for  all  small 
purchase  orders  under  $25,000.  Is  that  establishing  a  goal  or  some- 
thing? 

Ms.  Henderson.  What  we  have  been  searching  for  is  a  way  for 
women  business  owners  to  get  their  toe  in  the  door.  This  was  kind 
of  a  concept  that  if  women  could  get  these  small  purchases  that 
they  would  then  begin  to  develop  a  track  record  and  

Chairman  LaFalce.  It  would  be  fair  to  say,  Ms.  Henderson,  that 
your  presentations  were  more  a  wish  list,  and  your  wish  list  prob- 
ably contained  at  least  a  few  throwaways. 

Ms.  Henderson.  A  few. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  All  right. 

Mr.  Hayes.  I  didn't  want  to  be  that  harsh. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  I'm  not  being  harsh,  I  am  being  realistic. 
Also,  I  am  concerned  about  her  4-week-old  baby,  so  let  me  just  in- 
tervene and  say  let's  not  kid  ourselves.  I  think  we  have  a  million 
things  that  we  can  and  should  be  doing  to  assist  women  business 
owners  and  women  in  business,  and  we  are  going  to  try  to  do  that. 

However,  with  respect  to  set-asides,  in  my  judgment  that  is  not 
one  of  them.  Set-asides  are  quotas.  I  do  not  like  the  idea  of  quotas, 
generally  speaking,  although  there  are  certain  exceptions  that  we 
should  have.  We  have  them,  I  don't  think  we  should  expand  upon 
them.  I  don't  think  we  should  be  having  quotas  for  women  or  set- 
asides. 

Now,  I  distinguish  between  goals  and  affirmative  action  efforts, 
however,  and  I  think  we  ought  to  have  goals,  and  they  should  be 
much,  much  higher  than  they  are  right  now.  In  fact,  in  some  in- 
stances they  don't  even  exist,  for  example,  with  respect  to  subcon- 
tracting. So,  I  think  it  might  be  difficult  for  this  committee  to 
make  recommendations  that  women  should  be  participating  in  set- 
asides,  and  I  don't  even  know  that  you  want  it  that  much. 

Ms.  Henderson.  We  don't  want  a  set-aside.  However,  we  get  to 
the  point  

Chairman  LaFalce.  You  want  realistic  action  and  the  goals  and 
the  affirmative  action,  and  you  want  us  to  know  that  if  we  don't 
make  that  realistic  action  that  you  might  be  revisiting  us. 

Ms.  Henderson.  Right.  Also,  the  issue  that  women-owned  busi- 
nesses face  is  that  even  when  the  desire  of  a  procurement  person  is 
there  to  help  women,  there  is  no  mechanism.  There  is  no  way  that 
they  can  push  things. 

We  get  calls  from  people  all  the  time  saying  because  you're  a 
woman-owned  business,  I  can  sole  source  this  to  you.  I  laugh  and 
say  no  you  can't,  then  they  go  back  and  talk  to  their  contracting 
people.  So,  they  start  out  and  find  a  company  that  is  qualified  that 
is  woman  owned,  and  they  can't  get  the  work  to  us.  So,  it  is  an 
issue  of  even  if  the  desire  is  there,  how  you  get  it  there  if  there  is 
not  a  mechanism. 

Certainly,  NAWBO  has  never  encouraged  set-asides  for  women- 
owned  businesses.  It  is  not  something  we  would  particularly  want 
to  see.  However,  if  the  percentage  continues,  and  if  the  actions 
remain  lip  service,  then  I  think  we  have  to  look  seriously  at  some- 
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thing  more;  drastic  that  I  don't  think  any  of  us  would  particularly 
want  to  move  to. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  I  appreciate  that  comment. 

Bea,  for  the  last  word. 

Ms.  Fitzpatrick.  No;  I  just  wanted  to  address  something  that  I 
thought  was  implied  in  some  of  Congressman  Hayes'  remarks. 

I  think  it  is  crucial  that  women  and  minorities  who  have  both 
been  excluded  from  the  mainstream  of  our  economy  don't  allow 
fighting  over  some  money,  or  contracts,  or  anything  else  to  sepa- 
rate us,  because  I  think  our  common  interests  outweigh  any  kinds 
of  concerns.  Most  women  in  the  United  States  do  not  want  Federal 
contracts.  They  really  don't.  Most  women  want  a  chance  to  run  a 
business  in  their  own  community.  They  just  need  the  training  to 
make  that  succeed. 

I  don't  think  any  programs  that  are  developed  for  women  entre- 
preneurs should  be  allowed  in  any  way  to  take  anything  away  from 
what  has  been  developed  for  minority  entrepreneurs  through  long 
struggle  of  minority  groups  over  the  years.  I  think  anything  that  is 
done  for  women  should  be  in  addition  to  and  should  only  be  al- 
lowed to  be  in  addition  to.  If  there  is  a  local  government  that  has  a 
10-percent  set-aside  for  minorities  and  then  wants  to  include 
women  in  that  10  percent,  they  are  helping  set  women  and  minori- 
ties against  each  other,  and  I  think  we  have  to  understand  that  is 
political  suicide  for  us  to  engage  in. 

So,  I  think  it  is  very  important  for  the  Government  not  to  pro- 
mote anything  that  would  in  any  way  encourage  women  and  mi- 
norities to  do  anything  except  see  that  mutual  growth  is  essential 
for  the  growth  of  small  business  in  this  country. 

Ms,  Henderson.  I  agree.  I  believe  strongly,  and  NAWBO  believes 
strongly,  that  we  have  some  of  the  same  issues.  I  have  been  in  so 
many  meetings  where  they  do,  to  get  you  off  their  back,  start  pit- 
ting the  minorities  and  the  women  against  each  other.  Send  you 
out  of  the  room  while  the  main  discussions  are  going  on,  to  negoti- 
ate. 

We  have  been  supportive  of  minority  programs  and  continue  to 
be. 

Ms.  Fitzpatrick.  I  just  also  want  to  say  on  this  that  a  quarter  of 
our— I  think  I  know  the  program  you're  talking  about.  It's  the  pro- 
gram that  is  addressed  only  to  low-income  women.  We  just  happen 
to  think  all  women  need  access  to  training  and  not  only  low-income 
women.  We  also  think  that  programs  that  are  designed  only  for 
low-income  people  do  not  get  the  kind  of  support  in  terms  of  length 
of  time  or  breadth  of  support  as  programs  that  are  addressed  to  a 
whole  population. 

So,  just  from  a  public  policy  point  of  view  it  is  very  important 
that  if  you  are  going  to  do  anything  for  women,  whether  it's  in 
management  training  or  anything  else,  that  it  be  for  all  women  en- 
trepreneurs. We  have  women  coming  in  our  training  program  who 
are  on  welfare,  who  are  unemployed,  who  are  paid  for  by  the  State 
of  New  York  for  us  to  train  because  they're  in  those  categories,  and 
we  also  have  women  who  are  at  the  top  of  their  profession  who  are 
vice  president?  in  major  corporations,  and  they  are  in  training 
groups  together.  What  we  find  is  that  they  have  more  in  common, 
and  that  the  areas  in  which  they  have  been  short  changed  are 
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more  common  than  any  differences  they  have  because  of  back- 
ground or  anything  else. 

So,  I  think  it  is  very  important  when  you  are  thinking  about  pro- 
viding management  training  for  women  that  you  do  it  for  all 
women,  and  not  just  for  categories. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  Absolutely.  No  question  about  that  in  my 
mind. 

We  are  going  to  have  to  conclude. 

One  more  thought.  Mr.  Mayer,  you  have  written  at  least  a  dozen 
books. 
Mr.  Mayer.  Two  dozen. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  I  have  only  read  three.  "The  Fate  of  the 
Dollar/'  The  Money  Bazaars,"  and  "The  Bankers."  I  hope  to  read 
your  book  as  of  yesterday,  "The  Markets,"  but  why  don't  you  make 
your  next  book  "The  Hidden  Gold  Mine  in  America,  Women."  I'll 
take  full  credit  for  you  if  you  do. 

Mr.  Mayer.  We'll  give  you  a  commission. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  You  can  coauthor  it  with  your  wife.  It  is  a 
good  idea,  and  I  do  want  to  see  Karin  on  Third  World  debt  issues. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  think  these  have  been  terrific  hearings. 
Unless  Vice  President  Bush  wants  to  come  back  and  testify,  or 
Linda  Evans,  or  Joan  Collins,  this  will  conclude  our  hearings. 

Ms.  Ascher.  They're  both  business  women.  They  both  run  a 
number  of  businesses. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  We'll  have  a  hearing  if  either  Linda,  or  Joan 
Collins,  or  both  want  to  testify,  any  time.  Polly  Bergen  started  it. 
We'll  allow  them.  We'll  have  Linda  Evans,  and  Joan  Collins,  and 
George  Bush  on  at  the  same  time. 

[Laughter.] 

Thank  you  very  much. 

[Whereupon,  at  11:30  a.m.  the  hearing  was  adjourned,  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  Chair.] 
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APPENDIX 


Opening  Remarks 
of  the  Honorable  Silvio  0.  Conte 
Small  Business  Committee 
April  26,  1988 


Thank  you    Nr.  Chairman,  you  are  to  be  commended  for  convening 
this  series  of  six  hearings  on  Women's  Business  Irjues.  There 
are  approximately  3.7  million  businesses  operated  by  women 
today,  accounting  for  27%  of  all  businesses  in  America.  They 
are  the  fastest  growing  segment  of  America's  business  population 
-  growing  at  twice  the  rate  of  businesses  owned  by  men. 

In  1986,  woman  received  33%  of  all  MBA's  and  14%  of  the 
engineering  degrees.    Also  in  1986,  83%  of  female  officers  in 
the  Fortune  and  Service  500  were  at  the  vice  presidential  or 
above  levels.    Additionally,  30%  of  managers,  16%  of  lawyers, 
20%  of  doctors  and  40%  of  programmers  were  female.    Clearly  the 
accomplishments  of  women  are  spectacular,  but  their  potential 
for  small  business  and  our  country  is  even  more  awesome. 

While  all  businesses  face  the  same  start  up  problems,  women 
owned  businesses  have  additional  barriers  primarily  relating  to 
credibility  and  equal  access  to  capital. 

It  is  vitally  important  that  we  as  members  of  the  Small  Business 
Committee  double  our  efforts  to  advance  women's  participation  in 
business  by  eliminating  barriers  and  developing  their 
participation  in  public  and  private  sector  activities. 

I  look  forward  to  the  testimony  of  our  distinguished  panel  today 
and  to  future  participation  in  a  program  of  initiatives  that 
will  allow  women  to  achieve  their  personal  and  economic 
potential.    Thank  you. 
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CONGRESSMAN  BILBRAY'S 
OPENING  REMARKS  FOR  THE  SMALL  BUSINESS  COMMITTEE  HEARINGS  ON 
WOMEN'S  BUSINESS  ISSUES 


Mr.  Chauun,  I  congratulate  you  on  your  leaJership  to  hold 
hearings  on  women's  issues.    While  only  one  in  every  three 
Aaerican  women  was  employed  thirty  years  ago,  today,  ove-  50%  of 
American  women  hold  jobs  outside  the  home,    in  my  Congressional 
District  in  Southern  Nevada  almost  50%  of  the  working  force  are 
women. 

Though  I  realise  these  hearings  are  for  businesses  operated  by 
women,  these  figures  are  an  indication  that  women  will  continue 
to  increase  their  participation  in  the  business  world  not  only  as 
employees  but  managers,  presidents,  and  owners. 

As  a  lawyer  involved  with  business  over  the  past  twenty  years  I 
can  remember  the  term  -  MOW  TRADITIONAL  -  used  to  describe  areas 
of  business  where  wor  *n  were  not  found  in  large  numbers. 

It  was  non  traditional  for  women  to  be  involved  in  construction, 
engineering,  or  for  that  matter  any  field  that  was  traditionaly 
considered  a  man's  field. 

Fortunately  for  us  as  a  nation  we  have  progressed  enough  to 
realise  that  no  career  field  is  exclusive  to  one  sex  or  the 
other . 
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TESTIMONY  OF  GILLIAN  RUDD.  PRESIDENT 
NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  WOMEN  BUSINESS  OWNERS 
BEFORE  THE 
HOUSE  SMALL  BUSINESS  COMMITTEE 
APRIL  26, 1918 


My  nune  is  Gilka.'  RudA  I  am  a  woowi ousiness cwner  from  Washington  PC  It  is 
with  treat  pnde  th  it  I  come  before  you  today  a>  President  of  the  National  Association 
of  Women  Business  Owners  of  the  United  States-'N  AWBO " 

NAWBO  ii  a  national  trad*  aasocuuoo  of  women  entrepreneurs  It  was  founded  ui 
1974  and  has  grown  u>  3t  chapters  throughout  the  United  States  It  ts  the  only 
national  a  sanitation  that  represents  the  whole  spectrum  of  well  over  4  million 
women  buuness  owners  across  the  United  Stales.  NAWBO  is  affiliated  with  women 
business  owners  in  22  other  countries  across  the  world  through  a  33-year  old 
international'  orgam tenon  of  women  business  owners,  Les  Femmes  Chefs 
D'Entrepnaes  Moodiales  (FCEM) 

NAWBO  works  to  advance  the  interests  of  won  *.  J  business  owners  through  education, 
mutual  support,  and  collective  efforts  at  the  local,  state,  and  federal  levels 

NAWBO  deeply  appreciates  the  opportunity  you,  Mr  Chairman,  and  the  Committee  are 
giving  women  business  owners  to  present  our  case  on  the  econrmtc  impact  women 
business  owners  have  made  on  the  national  economy  in  the  last  decade  and  a  half  as 
they  have  entered  business  ownership  and  continue  to  enter  at  a  rate  that  far  exceeds 
any  other  segment  of  the  American  business  community 

As  I  travel  nationally  and  internationally.  I  have  almost  daily  conversations  with 
women  Business  owners  I  bop*  that  what  I  say  today  will  reflect  what  they  tell  me 
and  that  1  can  convey  to  you  the  depth  of  their  feelings 

There  is  an  enormous  amount  of  pnde  among  women  business  owners  We  know  that 
we  have  made  phenomenal  achievements  in  the  last  decade  or  so,  personal  and 
public~4gttbufatf<Nsati  But  there  is  an  equal  amount  of  frustration  ind  linger  -at 
the  barriers  that  continue  to  impede  our  business  growth 

We  hope  that  the  witnesses  you  have  called  'or  these  hearings  w  II  demonstrate  what 
women  business  owners  are  doing  and  have  done  over  tlu  last  10-15  yean  as  we  have 
grown  to  own,  in  sole  proprietorships  alone,  more  than  one  quarter  of  the  nation  s 
businesses-over  3  7  million  was  The  Small  Business  Administrations  (SBA)  figure  for 
sole  proprietorships  for  1988 
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Our  bam  A  ~k  Pntomtial  Vnlu,  T»  Th*  EflMfll 

The  stones  these  witnesses  tell  should  demonstrate  our  tremendous  present  valae  to 
the  economy  and  our  potential  for  making  infinitely  greater  contributions  in  the 
yean  ahead. 

Ow  present  value-  a  conservatively  estimated  impact  of  some  $250  billion  annually 
on  the  economy-has  been  achieved  with  infinitesimal  assistance  or  encouragement 
from  the  public,  major  corporate,  and  financial  sectors,  and  has  frequently  been  met 
with  hostility,  discrimination,  and  resistance 

Rtaiatng  our  potfnruii  value  io  the  economy  lies  to  many  ways  in  your  hands, 
gentlemen  and  gentlewoman.  As  you  will  see,  we  are  making  some  suggestions 

Tk,  N*+d  fir  Tn»mh  nmA  VM»m—  /  Wrfci.  ,m  thm  ffu<,**tt  Cam*.,,*,*. 

NAWBO  strongly  feels  that  we  need  leadership,  tough  and  visionary,  in  the  business 
community  -in  both  the  public  and  the  entrepreneurial  sectors  We  need  leadership 
from  you  to  help  those  of  us  in  the  business  community  to  grow,  to  be  profitable, 
productive,  competitive,  quality  firms,  to  create  more  jobs  in  our  communities,  and  to 
put  more  dollars  in  our  federal,  stats,  and  local  treasuries  Current  estimates  are  that 
women  business  owners  now  pay  annually  S37  billion  >n  federal  taxes  and  $13  billion 
in  local  and  state  taxes. 

NAWBO  is  drcply  owrrr-d   i'u  'he  r°un"Vj  disastrous  international  imbalance  of 
trade  and  with  our  mountainous  oomesuc  oew  and  *»  iu  to  work  to  get  the  Lruted 
States  off  the  trade  deficit  slid'  internationally  and  to  reduce  our  domestic  debt  We 
women  business  owners  do  not  see  our  economic  growth  as  a  social  issue  or  a  special 
interest  issue,  we  see  it  as  pan  of  a  national  economic  issue 


Women  business  owners  are  in  all  types  of  businesses  and  at  all  business  stages  I  see 
from  the  list  of  witnesses  today  and  tomorrow  that  you  wilt  be  talking  to  women  who 
have  seized  opportunities,  wrested  with  opposition,  stepped  around  bamers-who  are 
competitive,  profitable,  who  operate  internationally  and  nationally,  who  are 
innovative,  who  are  entrepreneunaJ 

As  1  have  said,  they  have  achieved  their  successes  against  all  odds 

But.  NAWBO  is  not,  never  has,  and  is  not  now  asking  for  handouts  and  set  asides 

However,  we  will  no  longer  xr</r»a$ide.  We  have  more  than  proved  our  worth 
more  than  paid  our  dues,  in  these  last  10  years  Existing  procurement,  credit,  and  tax 
policies  are  crippling  us,  are  threatening  our  stability,  are  stifling  our  growth 
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Women  business  owners-and  the  full  range  of  entrepreneurs™  must 
hate  access  to  govei  -mew  dollars,  to  lechnical  assistance,  to  financing. 
We  believe  that  the  country  is  it  i  crucial  economic  crossroads  ind  all 
of  our  taxpayers  dollars,  all  of  our  government  policies  should  be 
focused  on  incentives  to  America's  business  growth,  to  job  creation,  to 
international  trade. 

A  Minor  New  Stud*  gfWem*n~(h*n«t  Kux,n*u*t 

Tomorrow,  in  these  hearings,  we  will  release  the  findings  of  a  major  new  Stuo\  on 
the  state  of  women  business  owners  around  the  country- -and  *hai  government  at 
state  and  local  levels  »  doing  It  refers  to  women  business  owners  as  America  s 
"hidden  resource "  I  think  some  of  us-on  those  bad  days  when  the  banker  asks  for 
our  husband  to  sign  our  business  bank  loan  and  the  procurement  official  tells  us  one 
more  time  that  "there  are  no  qualified  woman  business  owners  out  there" -think  that 
we  are  America  s  timed  resource -with  fresh  shovelfuls  being  thrown  on  us  daily 
What  the  report  will  reveal  w  wtndowdresstng.  Up  service,  and  a  mere  five 
continumgly  funded  women  business  owner  programs  m  states  and  ernes  around  the 
country   A  paltry  effort-arid  an  unfortunate  waste  of  a  valuable  economic  resource 

'Tk*  S/ai*     Smalt  Eunn*u 

As  you  are  aware.  The  Small  Business  Administration  failed  to  document  women 
business  owners  progress  in  their  report  to  the  President  in  1988  NAWBO  was  amazed* 
Haw  could  j  document  dial  purported  to  detail  The  State  of  Small  Business  in  the 
United  States"  in  1988  leave  out  the  fastest  growing  segment  of  the  small  business 
community7  We  were  told  by  officials  at  SBa  that  no  new  information  was  gathered 
in  ti  me -and  that  is  why  the  women  business  ownership  chapter  was  dropped  from 
the  report,  and  no  mention  of  "women-owned  business"  could  be  found  in  the  index 
The  fastest  growing  segment  of  growth  business  in  the  American  economy  had  been 
made  invisible '  This  omission  raises  serious  questions  as  to  SBA's  commitment  to 
the  growth  of  women-owned  businesses 

In  partial  defense  of  SBA,  there  is  no  clear  legislative  mandate  for  the  atency  to  focus 
major  attention  or  resources  on  women-owned  businesses,  but  this  does  not  explain 
the  low  and  lowenng  level  of  attention  that  we  receive  What  women  business 
owners  have  at  SBA-ai  we  have  almost  without  exception  in  government  agencies 
around  the  country  -  is  what  may  be  perceived  as  windowdressing  Token  offices, 
with  little  funding  and  authority,  a  lot  of  PR.  and  one-shot  conferences  around  the 
country  are  not  helping  women  business  owners  We  need  systematic,  continuing, 
effective,  and  quality  technical  assistance  to  break  down  barriers  that  hinder  our 
growth 

Let's  Forret  "Small  and  Ditadvnntar^  RtHtneti"! 

Let  me  just  say.  that  this  year  NAWBO  has  dropped  the  words  "small  business  from 
our  language  -it  has  come  to  be  synonymous  *  ith  disadvantaged,  non-growth 
business,  which  is  not  what  *e  are  about 
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We  believe  that  this  Committee  and  the  SB  A  should  be  two  of  the  mow  exciting  places 
to  Washington,  DC  The  cutrcpreueunal  community,  the  growth  business 
community,  the  emerging  business  community,  is  where  the  action,  the  energy,  the 
excitement,  the  jobs,  end  the  innovation  are  The  SBA  should  be  streamlined,  focused, 
ail  the  political  programs  that  have  been  dumped  tmo  that  agency  in  turn  dumped 
out  We  need  a  strategic  plan  for  business  growth  in  das  country  If  it  cannot  be 
done  in  the  SBA  then  it  must  be  done  elsewhere  and  soon. 


In  die  second  pan  of  these  hearings.  I  understand  that  you  have  scheduled 
government  agencies  to  outline  the  programs  they  have  implemented  to  encourage 
the  growth  of  women  business  owners  in  the  last  decade  I  do  not  expect  much  of  a 
catalog,  and  when  programs  are  mentioned,  I  ask  you  to  query  if  they  were  a 
one-shot  deal,  query  the  number  of  dollars  spent  and  the  results,  the  number  of 
contracts  that  women  business  owners  have  received,  query  who  staffs  program; , 
bow  many  staff,  what  the  budget  is-in  short,  evaluate  their  value 

I  would  like  to  add  a  note  of  thanks  to  the  Department  of  Commerce,  and  to  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Admmistranon  Kay  Bulow,  who  for  two  years  has  striven  mightily  with 
us  in  a  nationwide  attempt  to  get  more  of  the  less  thai  1%  of  federal  dollars,  plus  state, 
local,  and  corporate  dollars  into  women-owned  business  by  co-convening  nationwide 
procurement  events  for  two  yean  called  "MegaMtrketplace "  And  to  The  Department 
of  Commerce  s  Office  of  Business  Liaison  and  International  Trade  Administration, 
which  has  worked  to  include  women  business  owners  in  both  domestic  and 
international  business  efforts 

I  understand  that  you  have  wisely  planned  the  last  segment  of  the  hearings  to  look  at 
our  future--what  demographics  are  telling  us,  where  our  deficits  are  leading  us,  how 
a  paucity  of  accurate  statistics  is  harming  national  productivity,  what  policies 
entrepreneurs  and  emerging  and  growth  companies  need  to  enable  them  to  grow, 
how  we  can  keep  the  United  States  competitive  and  prosperous  in  the  years  ahead 
This  is  of  most  vital  concern  to  N  AWBO-we  want  iq  plan  for  our  future  and  for  the 
future  of  our  children,  to  know  where  we  are  gang,  "Otherwise  as  h««ehall  legend 
Casey  Stengel  says "  we  may  end  up  somewhere  else " 

What  TU  W,  WamtAs  Cwttof  \m*nran  Hutin^^ 
American  public  policy  makers,  the  financial  and  corporate  sectors,  and 
entrepreneurial  and  growing  businesses  need  a  forum  in  which  to  work  together, 
where  a  broad  spectrum  of  interests  and  expense  can  meet--a  National  Strategic 
Ptaiming  Commission  For  American  Business  Growth-thai  will  recommend  a  mission 
and  vision  statement  for  American  business/government  for  the  next  5, 10, 15  yean 
and  a  plan  of  anion 

We  all  do  strategic  planning  in  our  own  businesses  Other  countries  do  it  It  is  a 
sensible,  rational,  path  to  take-to  look  at  our  resources,  to  look  at  our  present  and 
future  demographics  and  trends,  to  look  at  our  pre  sc.,'  position  our  weaknesses  and 
strengths  in  the  global  economy,  to  plan  a  national  path  *o  prosperity 
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What  Are  Women  Busmett  Own,™  Asian  f  Far  In  Jhe  Short-Term^ 

Here  are  the  problems  women  business  owners  face 

°«  no  programs-technical  and  financial,  or  access 
m  no  recognition  of  our  growing  economic  impact  on  the  national 
economy 

-  no  organized  systems  of  outreach  to  women  business  owners 
Here,  we  suggest,  are  some  solution* 

We  believe  these  solutions  fake  a  new  and  innovative  approach  to  the  needs  of  the 
ne*t  decade  They  are  focused  on  access  business  growm  and  stability  and  tt  anemic 
development  We  are  not  suggesting  new  programs,  we  are  suggesting 

o  reallocation  of  existing  resources,  with  no  major  new  budget  programs 
o  a  greater  private  sector  role  in  public  sector  programs  and  strong 
effective  public  private  partnerships,  particularly  with  major 
corporations 

o  the  development  of  3-year  federal  model  programs  that  can  be 
implemented  at  the  state  and  cty  level  through  matching  grant  programs  or 
local  spending 

o  assuring  that  women-owned  business  emphasis  is  placed  in  existing 
programs. 


How  can  »c  do  this'* 

v»e  need  >our  assistance  to  get  us  there  We  need  altenoon  from  the  top  down  from 
the  House,  from  the  Senate,  and  from  the  ne*t  President  whatever  party  Thisisa 
national  economic  issue  to  which  we  need  innovative  solutions 

.4  Waman  Business  Owner  Federal  Initiative 

We  need  a  woman  business  owner  effort  that  is  institutionalized  across  the  entire 
tederal  structure  in  a  way  that  wilt  have  long  term  and  broad  range  impact-  a  Women 
Business  Owner  Federal  Imitative  The  ke>  to  its  success  is  attention  and  commitment 
from  each  Cabinet  Officer,  The  Whne  House,  and  Congress  and  the  development  of  j 
four  \<ar  plan  of  action  (with  annual  targets  goals,  and  measurable  objectives)  for 
each  agency,  which  can  be  consolidated  into  an  overall  federal  plan 

The  suggested  institutional  mechanism  to  accomplish  this 

\  Women  Business  Owner  Policy  Council ,  established  at  the 
Department  of  Commerce  that  will  consist  of  kev  agencies,  The  White 
House,  Congressional  representation,  women  business  owner  groups, 
and  indisiduai  women  business  owners.  This  Policy  Council  will 
hate  a  budget  and  staff  to  carry  out  its  mandate 
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Th  s  mandate  is  to 

o  coordinate  the  actions  of  all  federal  agencies  ami  departments 

o  develop  the  federal  comprehensive  plan  and  specific  program  goah  for 

women-owned  business  program 
o  work  with  uate/aty/ Local  planning  and  trade  associations,  such  as  the 

National  Governors'  Association.  National  League  of  Cities.  National 

Association  of  Counties,  etc  to  ensure  federatsutte/city/county  emphasis  or 

this  issue 

o  establish  agency  performance  goals,  monitor,  and  report  progress  to  Congress 
and  the  President 

o  define  the  programs  needed  by  women  business  owners  and  identify  the 
appropriate  agency  to  develop  such  initiatives 
Specific  emphasis  will  be  placed  on 

capital 

procurement 

high  technology 

international  trade 

technical  aasiatance  and  training 

The  Departments  of  Defense  and  Transportation,  The  Office  of 
Productivity.  Technology  and  Innovation,  The  Small  Business 
Development  Corporations,  and  the  SBIR  program. 

Cmbtmtt  w*m*n  tmsuutt  Owner  FiUcy  Tmk  Farces 

1  Each  Cabinet  officer  would  appoint  a  Women  Business  Owner  Policy  Task  force 
under  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Admtnutration  to  develop  a  4-year  women 
business  owner  action  plan,  with  specific  targets,  goals  and  objectives  for  each 
year  The  accomplishments  of  the  goals  would  be  included  in  the  mem 
increases  of  federal  employees  Recognizing  the  bameti  women  business 
owners  face,  restrictions  on  sole  sourcmg  and  other  procurement  incentives 
will  be  established.  There  would  be  a  sunset  provision  to  dismantle  the  Task 
Forces  in  four  yean  if  goals  and  objectives  are  reached 

2  Each  Task  Force  would  include  agency  staff,  individual  women  business  ownen 
and  representation  from  women  business  owner  groups 

3  Each  agency  would  allocate  a  specific  portion  of  program  budget  for  the 
implementation  of  model  programs. 

4  Model  programs  would  be  funded  for  3  years  and  through  matching  grams  in 
subsequent  years 

5  The  Task  Forces  would  nuke  a  yearly  report  to  the  President  on  progress  and 
future  actions 
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6  The  Small  Business  Administration  would  concentrate  on  outreavh-  through  a 
directory  of  women  business  owners,  a  newsletter,  and  outreach  for  program", 
would  build  local  constituency  advisory  groups,  disseminate  program 
information,ptav  an  advocacv  role,  and  establish  a  separate  and  appropriately 
funded  women  business  owner  office  with  advisory  councils  on  poticv 

Let  slaav*  Ovenrght 
Congress  will  feview  the  federal  initiatives  each  year,  with  oversight  hearings  at  the 
end  of  die  four-year  plan 

Two  immaLait  Eeatmau 

1  The  Department  0f  commerce  should  refine  and  continue  the  sponsorship  of 
MegaMarketplace  for  another  four  years  to  widen  the  effort  to  bnng  more 
women  into  the  procurement  process  at  all  levels  nationwide  Monies  should  be 
allocated  for  this  effort  and  for  surveys  on  the  impact  of  MegaMarketplace  on 
women  business  owners  and  procurement  officials,  and  raults  in  number  of 
contracts  and  dollars 

2  As  a  pan  of  The  Department  of  Commerce's  excellent  mnative  »o  "Export  Now ' 
and  because  of  N AWBOs extraordinary  outreach  to  businesses  m  22  countries 
through  its  international  organization,  we  suggest  a  special  export  program 
targeted  to  women  business  owners-- again  for  a  four  year  penod-where 

we  screen  and  select  a  number  of  business  owners.  Commerce  works  with  those 
business  owners  to  develop  a  strategic  marketing  and  action  plan,  and  provides 
a  range  of  technical  assistance,  while  The  Export  Import  Bank  provides  loans 
These  bust  nesses'  accomplishments,  failures,  and  successes  would  be  tracked 
and  anaiv  zed  over  four  yean  and  would  lead  to  the  development  of  a  longer- 
term  entrepreneurial  export  growth  strategy 

NAWBO  members  are  uniquely  qualified  for  this  program  because 

1  of  our  exiting  international  business  network 

2  the  fact  that  our  members  are  heavily  in  the  service  sector- America  s 
cutung  export  edge 

3  NAWBO  set  precedent  when  we  led  the  first  United  States  service 
sector  trade  mission  to  Europe  in  1985.  and  followed  that  up  with  a  highly 
successful  health-care  services  trade  mission  to  Japan. 

4  With  existing  domestic  barriers  in  procurement  and  credit,  women 
business  owners  at  this  point  in  time  may  have  more  opportunities 
and  access  to  markets  abroad-  and  the  country  needs  this  export  push 
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A  NAWEO  Imtitut**  In  r«hf~m.»  Minmttota  and N*u  York 
When  NAWBO  s  executive  committee  met  in  Ron  da  last  month  *c  talked  about  the 
future  of  women  business  owners,  and  'he  barriers  we  have  faced  for  so  long  and 
continue  to  face  m  the  political,  business,  government,  and  social  arenas  We  formed 
an  Economic  Development  Task  Force  to  define  and  work  to  establish  policies  and 
programs  that  encourage  and  support  the  growth  of  women-owned  businesses  Our 
efforts  will  focus  on  California,  Minnesota,  and  New  York 

Chan  iagdggfr  Count  Fmr  The  Future 

NAWBO  is  deeply  concerned  ahout  Americas  prosperity  in  the  future  since  we  and 
our  children  will  be  living  there  vve  feel  that  a  false  sense  of  prosperity  e  nsts  >n  the 
country,  that  our  short-term,  petiny-wise.  pound-foolish  approach  deeply  endangers 
our  future 

At  the  1987  White  House  Conference  on  Small  Business,  NAWBO  delegates  from  across 
the  country  developed  an  issue  book.  "Framework  For  The  Future  "  We  are  updating  it 
for  release  m  May  It  will  be  utled,  'Framework  For  The  Future  //  Investing  In 
America  " 

We  are  calling  for  American  business  and  government  to  make  a  long-term 
investment  in  America.  We  are  asking  for  a  holistic  approach  to  the  entrepreneurial 
agenda,  a  visionary  approach,  that  looks  at  issues  of  oompeuuveness-quality  design 
education,  technology,  research  and  development,  financing  and  taxes  Our 
govemmem  dollars  should  be  spent  now  to  catalyze  growth 

As  a  country  we  desperately  need  a  business  mission  and  vision  statement  and  apian 
of  action  With  the  nghl  people,  the  right  team,  the  right  vision,  we  can  make  our 
future  prosperous,  we  car,  move  out  of  our  reactive,  business- as-usual  mode  and 
resume  our  place  as  a  proactive,  competitive,  first  class,  world  class  economy  .gain 

NAWBO  commits  itself  totally  to  working  with  you  to  achieve  this  goal 
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POSITION  PAPERS 
SUBMITTED  BY 
NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF 
WOMEN  BUSINESS  OWNERS 

[NAWBO] 
FOR  HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON 
SMALL  BUSINESS 
HEARINGS  ON 
WOMEN'S  BUSINESS  ISSUES 
APRIL  26,  27,  AND  MAY  10,  11,  17,  AND  19,  1988 
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DATA  AND  STATISTICS 


Since  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War,  the  United  States  economy  has 
undergone  major  transformations  from  being  primarily  a  manufacturing 
economy  to  a  services  and  information  economy      This  transformation  has 
resulted  from  interactions  among  technological  developments,  systemic 
shifts  In  the  structures  of  industries  and  jobs,  and  changes  in 
population      These  rapid  changes  require  effective  management,  but  it 
is  impossible  to  manage  anything  effectively  if  we  no  not  understand 
Its  dimensions.    While  the  federal  government  produces  a  multitude  of 
statistics  as  disclosed  in  Statistical  Abstracts  of  the  United  States 
and  other  reports,  comparatively  little  information  is  available  on 
economic  growth.  Innovation  and  emerging  sectors  of  the  economy  The 
very  components  of  entrepreneurship 

Women  are  playing  a  key  role  in  the  transformation  of  the  economy  by 
starting  new  business  ventures  in  the  services,  information  and  high 
technology  sectors      A  study  of  The  National  Association  of  Women 
Business  Owners  (NAWBO)  membership,  funded  by  the  U  S  Small  Business 
Administration  and  released  in  1984  revealed  that  members  had 
businesses  concentrated  in  professional  services  as  consultants, 
accountants,  and  lawyers- -and  in  communications,  distribution,  and 
financial  services  * 

Despite  the  growing  interest  that  women  are  starting  such  business 
ventures,  solid  information  about  the  nature  and  scope  of  these  firms 
is  nonexistent      Data  on  businesses  owned  by  women  is  nonexistent  by 
the  fact  that  national  data  only  reflects  information  on  sole 
proprietorships      As  a  result,  women-owned  firms  are  viewed  as  being 
inconsequential  in  size  and  impact      This  misconception  greatly 
interferes  with  the  ability  of  the  women -owned  business  community  to 
focus  the  attention  of  the  government  and  private  sector  on  its  needs, 
abilities  and  contributions  to  the  economy 

Several  factors  contribute  to  the  lack  of  data  and  statistics  that  are 
available  on  women-owned  businesses      One  factor  is  attributed  to 
inconsistent  data      There  are  four  main  sources  of  data  on  women-owned 
businesses  that  are  readily  available  to  the  public      They  are  the 
census  of  women-owned  business,  the  Statistics  of  Income  for  Sole 
Proprietorships  published  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  (IRS),  the 
statistics  on  self-employed  individuals  published  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  (BLS)  in  the  monthly  publication,  Employment  and 
Earnings .  and  current  population  reports 

Unfortunately,  the  figures  reported  by  these  sources  are  not  consistent 
with  each  other      For  example,  in  1977  (the  only  year  for  which  data 
from  all  these  sources  are  available),  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
substantially  undercounled  the  number  of  women- owned  sole 
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proprietorship.  in  their  Economic  Census      Federal  income  tax  returns 
were  the  primary  source  of  information  for  those  reports  Business 
interests  reported  on  the  tax  returns  of  married  individuals  were 
attributed  to  the  first  taxpayer  on  the  return,  usually  the  husband 
In  1977,  subsequently ,  the  Census  Bureau  reported  approximately  700  000 
women-owned  sole  proprietorships  2 

In  1977,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  drew  a  sample  of  tax  returns  anC 
from  the  sample  estimated  that  there  were  approximately  1.9  million 
women- owned  sole  proprietorships,  indicating  that  the  Census  Bureau's 
figures  had  been  off  by  approximately  1  2  million.    The  discrepancy 
between  the  IRS  and  the  Bureau  of  Census  exists  despite  the  fact  that 
the  primary  source  of  data  for  the  1977  census  was  the  IRS  3 

The  discrepancy  in  the  IRS  and  the  Bureau  of  Census  numbers  may  exist 
because  there  is  no  uniform  definition  of  a  "woman-owned"  business 
For  instance,  the  U.S.  Small  Business  Administration's  Office  of 
Women's  Business  Ownership  defines  a  woman-owned  business  as  one  that 
is  at  least  51  percent  owned,  operated  and  controlled  by  a  woman  or 
women.      This  includes  control  of  operations  on  a  day-to-dav  basis 
The  Census  Bureau  considers  &  business  to  be  women-owned  Iff* the  sole 
owner  of  half  or  more  of  the  partners  are  women,  or,  in  a  corporation 
if  50  percent  or  more  of  the  stock  is  owned  by  women  5  Meanwhile, 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  estimates  the  number  of  "female-operated 
fi/T  c°J;  IS  Pr°Prietorsh*P»--by  using  the  first  names  from  the  Form 
1040,  Schedule  C  that  must  be  filed  by  business  owners      The  IRS  does 
not  collect  or  analyze  data  by  sex  on  partnerships  or  corporations  6 

The  Bureau  of  Labol  Statistics  (BLS)  figures  count  only  the  number  of 
people  reporting  to  be  self  employed,  not  the  number  of  businesses  the, 
°T?  t^c    k    f  °f  ownershlP'    Th«  BLS  figures  also  do  not  capture 

all  US  business  owners.  Corporate  owners  and  partners  are  excluded 
trom  the  count,  since  BLS  counts  tnese  individuals  separately  as  wage 
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and  salary  workers.     In  addition,  individuals  who  are  self-employed  in 
a  second  job    but  work  for  someone  else  in  their  primary  job  are  not 
included  in  the  count  * 

Statistics  based  on  these  definitions  represent  only  the  smaller  scale 
businesses  owned  by  women,  since  they  are  based  on  the  U  S  Census 
survey  of  sole  proprietorships,  partnerships,  and  S  Corporations  They 
do  not  include  those  women  who  have  moved  up  the  entrepreneurial 
learning  curve  in  the  last  decade  to  larger  scale  enterprises,  nor  do 
they  capture  those  women  who  initiated  their  enterprises  as  regular  (c) 
corporations  in  the  first  place 

A  glimpse  of  the  possible  magnitude  of  this  hidden  corporate  sector  of 
women  business  owners  can  be  seen  by  looking  at  select  groups  of  more 
sophisticated  women  business  owners,  such  as  those  who  were  delegates 
to  the  1986  White  House  Conference  on  Small  Business  or  who  are  members 
of  either  the  National  Association  of  Women  Business  Owners  (NAWBO)  or 
the  Committee  of  200 

Sixty -four  percent  of  the  women  who  were  White  House  delegates  owned 
corporations  (C  or  S)8  and  55%  of  the  members  of  NAWBO  are 
incorporated  (C  or  S),  with  42%  owning  C  corporations  9  Consequently 
many  of  these  women's  businesses  were  not  captured  by  the  U  S  Census 
survey. 

The  Committee  of  200  estimates  that  80%  of  its  members  are 
entrepreneurs,  and  134  own  or  manage  firms  with  revenues  in  excess  of 
$100  million     This  organization  was  started  with  seed  capital  from  the 
National  Association  of  Women  Business  Owners  in  order  to  dispel  the 
myth  that  all  women  own  micro -enterprises  and  to  point  to  the  fact  that 
women  are  entering  the  business  mainstream  as  the  owners  of  large  scale 
enterprises . ^ 

The  criteria  for  membership  in  the  Committee  is  ownership  of  a  business 
whose  revenues  exceed  $5  million  dollars  or  control  of  a  corporate 
division  of  a  business  with  revenues  in  excess  of  $20  million  dollars 
Host  important,  when  the  search  was  made  in  1981  for  the  top  200  women 
entrepreneurs  and  corporate  leaders,  over  1,500  potential  members 
surfaced 
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To  improve  uie  national  data  on  woman  business  owners,  the  Government 
must  establish  initiatives  to  ensure  the  regular  collection  of  reliable 
national  data  on  women  business  owners  and  further  revise  and  update 
the  Standard  Industrial  Classification  Codes  (SIC)  to  reflect  the 
dynamic  changes  in  the  service  sector,  including  the  professional  and 
technical  services,  where  tne  preponderance  of  women  business  owners  is 
concentrated 

Although  the  Standard  Industrial  Codes  were  updated  in  1987.  the 
present  SIC  Codes  still  seriously  under-represent  the  services  sector 
The  SIC  Codes,  which  are  used  to  measure  output  by  industry  group,  were 
developed  in  the  1930s  when  America  was  primarily  a  manufacturing  and 
agriculture  economy 

Not  surprisingly,  in  1988,  the  goods  producing  sector  is  represented  by 
607  different  categories  although  it  represents  only  one-third  cf  our 
gross  national  product  and  30  percent  of  employment      The  services 
sector  is  represented  by  442  industry  categories  even  though  it 
contributes  two- thirds  of  our  gross  national  product  and  70  percent  of 
employment      This  outdated  statistical  framework  is  grossly  inadequate 
to  support  the  development  of  sound  economic,   tax,  trade,  and 
regulatory  policies      Lack  of  sound  data  is  a  practical  barrier  to 
understanding  the  true  nature,  dimensions  and  character  of  the  dynamic 
entrepreneurial  business  community      This  understanding  is  essential  to 
articulating  the  proper  role  for  the  federal  government  in  promoting 
growth,  entrepreneurship  and  innovation 

As  renowned  management  consultant  Peter  Drucker  noted,   "The  aggregates 
on  which  all  statistics  are  b.ilt  are  now  50  years  old      And  so  the 
great  national  economic  aggregates  have  been  reliable  plus  or  minus  40 
percent  .  If  you  get  that  much  slippage  and  still  base  policy  on  it. 
your  chances  of  doing  the  wrong  thing  are  simply  too  great  " 

The  United  States  must  accelerate  efforts  to  modernize  its  national 
data  collecting  capabilities      Much  of  this  can  be  done  within  present 
systems  and  without  an  unwarranted  increase  in  paperwork  for  the 
nation's  businesses 

Therefore,  it  is  essential  to  develop  a  methodology  for  revising  and 
displaying  a  new  classification  system  which  will  be  both  responsive  to 
and  reflective  of  the  rapidly  changing  entrepreneurial  economy  and 
economic  structure  of  the  United  States      The  goal  is  a  flexible 
classification  system  which,   through  periodic  updates,  will  accommodate 
changes  in  economic  structure  and  activities  while  maintaining  a  basis 
for  historical  comparability 


It  is  also  necessary  to  revise  the  SIC  codes  for  management  and 
procurement  information  and  control  purposes      Development  of  a  systen 
to  provide  comprehensive  information  on  commercial  transactions  between 
U  S    companies  and  foreign  entities  would  assist  in  the  formulation  of 
international  trade  policies  and  assist  U  S    business  in  identifying 
and  evaluating  market  opportunities 
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Nine  out  of  every  10  jobs  created  in  the  next  decade  will  be  in  the 
services  industry     With  woman  business  owners  spreading  into  th^ 
service  area  at  a  ra^fd  rate,  clearly  wc        owned  businesses  will 
be  an  important  cont  lbutor  to  the  national  economy      Improved  data 
accumulation  and  statistical  evaluation  will  assist  policymakers  to 
determine  the  needs  of  women-owned  businesses  and  t'  eir  impacts  on  the 
economy 
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THE  CHANGING  WORK  FORCE 
and 

THE  IMPACT  of  WORKING  WOMEN 

According  to  Rosabeth  Kanter,  professor  at  Harvard  University's  School 
of  Management  and  a  leading  advisor  to  many  Fortune  500  companies,  there 
are  few  periods  in  history  that  deserve  the  label  of  "transforming 
eras  "  when  circumstances  change  sufficiently  tc  warrant  a  major  shift 
of  assumptions      Thomas  Kuhn,   the  historian  of  science,  has  pointed  out 
that  major  change  takes  place  only  occasionally,  in  what  he  called 
parac^gm  shifts,  when  the  working  assumptions  on  which  people  have 
depended  become  so  inappropriate  that  they  break  down,  to  be  replaced  b> 
a  more  appropriate  set      Thus,  social  or  economic  history  is 
intrinsically  characterized  by  long  periods  of  stability  in  paradigm, 
punctuated  by  relatively  short  periods  of  high  instability    history  as 
staircase,  rather  than  ramp      Kanter  believes  this  model  fits  the 
changing  world  of  business  organizations  very  well 

Business  organizations  are  facing  a  series  of  changes  more  extensive, 
more  far-reachinr  in  implications,   and  more  fundamental  in  transforming 
quality  than  anything  since  the  "modern"  industrial  system  took  shape  in 
the  years  between  roughly  1890  and  1920      These  changes  in  the  American 
business  environment  come  from  several  sources    continued  integration  of 
the  world  economy,  further  shifts  of  production  from  goods  to  services,, 
the  application  of  advanced  technologies  to  most  industries,  faster 
gains  in  productivity,  particularly  in  services,  disinflation  or 
deflatitn  in  world  prices,  and  increased  competition  in  product, 
service,  and  labor  markets      Each  of  these  by  itself  has  changed 
significantly      The  present  situation  is  unusual  not  only  in  that  each 
is  undergoing  transforming  change,  but  that  the  changes  aie  profound 

Furthermore,  radical  transformations  of  the  US  work  force  have  required 
companies  lo  address  a  series  of  managerial  and  human  .Psour^p  issues 
These  transformations  include 

o    The  U  S     has  moved  toward  a  society  where  men  and  women  have 
equal  opportunities  to  pursue  whatever  career  and  family  goals 
they  choose 

o    White  males,   thought  of  only  a  generation  ago  as  the  mainstays 
of  the  economy,  will  comprise  only  15  percent  of  the  net 
additions  to  the  laboi  force  between  1985  and  ?000  Tor 
companies  that  have  previously  hired  mostlv  vounr>  white  men.  the 
years  ahead  will  force  them  to  look  bevond  their  traditional 
sources  of  personnel 

o    Over  the  next  12  years,  blacks,  Hispanics ,  and  other  minorities 
will  make  up  a  large  share  of  the  expansion  of  the  labor  force 
Non-whites,  for  example,  will  comprise  29  percent  of  the  net 
additions  to  the  work  force  between  1985  and  2000  and  will  be 
more  than  15  percent  of  the  work  force  in  the  year  2000  Black 
women  will  comprise  the  largest  share  of  the  increase  in  the 
non-white  labor  force      In  fact,  by  the  year  2000,  black  women 
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will  outnumber  black  men  in  tne  work  force,  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  pattern  among  whites,  where  men  outnumber  women  by  almost 
three  to  two 

o    Approximately  600,000  legal  and  illegal  immigrants  are  projected 
to  enter  the  United  States  annually  throughout  the  balance  of 
the  century      Two- thirds  or  more  of  the  immigrants  of  working 
age  are  likely  to  join  the  labor  force 

o    Seventy  percent- of  all  college-educated  women  work,  virtually 
all  women  in  their  twenties  and  thirties  work  unless  they  have 
small  children,  and  even  then  half  the  women  with  children  under 
six  years  work 

o    As  the  baby  boom  ages,  and  the  baby  bust  enters  the  work  force, 
the  average  age  of  the  work  force  will  climb  from  36  in  1988  to 
39  by  the  year  2000      The  number  of  young  workers  age  16-24  will 
drop  by  almost  2  million,  or  8  percent 

o    Part-time,  flexible,  and  stay-at  home  jobs  will  increase,  and 
total  work  hours  per  employee  are  likely  to  drop  in  response 
to  the  needs  of  women  to  integrate  work  and  child- rearing,  and 
the  modem  equipped  computer,  which  will  eliminate  the  need  for 
the  office  as  a  centralized  communication  and  production  area 

o    Love  of  work  is  on  the  upswing      Seventy- five  percent  of 

American's  no  longer  find  acceptable  the  pro-oect  of  working  at 
a  boring  job  as  long  as  the  pay  is  good      Seif-denial  in  a  job 
setting  is  an  aging  idea      Values  are  changing 

o    Relocation  is  an  issue  that  has  brought  the  tvo-career  family 
into  corporate  focus      Changes  in  values,  especially  among 
younger  employees,  have  made  career  advancement  and  financial 
gain  alone  less  persuasive  inducements  to  relocate 

In  particular,  the  mass  movement  of  women  into  the  work  force  has  been 
hailed  by  social  scientists  and  historians  as  a  social  change  of 
momentous  proportions,  comparable  to  the  industrial  revolution  or  the 
waves  of  immigration  in  the  last  century      "It's  the  single  most 
outstanding  phenomenon  of  this  century,"  says  Eli  Gtnzberg,  professor  at 
Columbia  University      A  £usmss  Wgejc  article  attributes  America's  rapid 
economic  growth  in  recent  years  to  one  factor    women  entry  into  the  job 
market  as  part-time,   full-time,  lifetime  workers  m  virtually  all 
occupations  and  at  all  levels  of  responsibility 

This  transfusion  of  feminine  energy  and  skill  from  the  private  to  the 
public  world,  is,  the  article  continues,   "boosting  economic  growth,  and 
helping  to  reshape  the  economy  dramatically      Women  have  seized 
two- thirds  of  the  jobs  created  in  the  last  decade      And  they  have  been 
the  linchpin  in  the  shift  toward  services  and  away  from  manufacturing 
Because  a  rapidly  expanding  labor  force  is  a  principal  element  in 
propelling  an  economy  onto  a  fast-growth  track,   the  influx  of  women  into 
the  job  market  may  be  the  major  reason  that  the  U  S    has  emerged  so 
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much  healthier  than  other  countries  from  the  economic  shocks  of  the 
1970s  "    Nobel  laureate  Paul  A    Samuelson,  professor  of  economics  at 
MIT    adds,  "To  the  degree  that  women  are  getting  an  opportunity  that 
they  didn'thave  in  the  past,  the  economy  is  tapping  an  important  and 
previously  wasted  resource 

In  the  1980s  women  have  become  major  players  in  the  economic  ia*>ric  of 
th*»  United  States      Furthermore,  as  the  country  becomes  more  fully 
entrenched  in  the  information  pconomy,  it  is  becoming  clearer  that,  if 
industrial  America  was  a  man's  world,   the  new  information  economy  is  an 
era  when  women's  economic  achievements  can  be  showcased      Thus,  as  we 
approach  the  21st  Century  women  have  a  unique  and  very  important  stake 
in  business,  both  as  owners  and  m,  employees 

Between  1970  and  1985,  the  female  iabor  force  participation  rate 
increased  almost  85  percent,  so  that  women  now  comproir  se  55  percent  of 
the  work  force  --  compared  with  38  percent  in  1960  and  only  27  percent 
in  1940      The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  estimates  that  in  1995,  60 
percent  of  women  will  work      Slowly  but  surely,  women's  labor  force 
participation  will  move  toward  matching  that  of  men,  approximated  75 
percent 

Moreover     in  the  space  ol  aw       -Mon,  women's  work  patterns  have 
undergone  a  complete  metamorph.  nt  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War 

only  10  percent  of  married  women  with  children  under  the  age  of  six  held 
jobs  or  were  seeking  them      Since  then  mothers  of  preschool  children 
have  thronged  to  the  job  market      By  1985  the  census  had  classified  rore 
than  half  of  these  young  mothers  not  only  as  participants  in  the  work 
force,  but  also  the  fastest  growing  segment  of  the  labor  force 

Women  are  crowding  into  sectors  of  the  work  force  traditionally  occupied 
by  men      From  1972  to  1985  women's  share  of  professional  jobs  ir creased 
from  44  to  49  percent  and  their  share  of  "management  jobs"  nearly 
doubled  --  growing  from  20  to  36  percent      From  1960  to  1983  the 

percentage  of  lawyers  who  are  women  had  risen  from  2  to  15  and  the 
percentage  of  jobs  in  banking  and  financial  management  held  by  women  had 
risen  from  9  to  39 

A  similar  shift  has  occurred  in  blue-collar  work      From  1970  co  1984  the 
number  of  female  butchers  in  packinghouses  had  risen  by  more  than  a 
third  and  by  1984  nearly  80  percent  of  new  bartender  jobs  were  going  to 
women 

The  future  promises  yet  more  blurring  of  traditional  sex  roles  in  the 
work  force      In  the  United  States  currently,  more  women  than  men  are 
enrolled  in  college  d.'d  universities,  and  women  are  earning  a  steadily 
rising  share  of  all  advanced  degrees      For  example,  in  1983.  45  perrent 
of  those  receiving  accounting  degrees,  36  percent  of  new  lawers,  36 
percent  of  computer  science  majors,  and  42  percent  of  t  -siness  majors 
were  women 

As  women  have  been  moving  in  ever- increas ing  numbers  into  jobs  and 
professions  traditionally  occupied  by  men,  th.>  work  environment  has 
begun  to  respond  to  women's  needs  and  values      Working  women,  for 
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Instance,  are  raising  the  issue  of  comparable  worth      Women's  pay, 
though  still  a  long  way  from  parity,  has  risen  from  57  percent  of  men's 
wages  in  1973  to  64  percent  in  1987      Despite  this  disheartening  figure, 
there  is  cause  for  optimism 

As  women  prepare  themselves  for  business,  enter  traditionally  male 
fields,  and  move  from  staff  to  managerial  positions,  the  gap  in  pay  will 
continue  to  narrow      For  example,  according  to  a  study  In  Working  Uomen 
magazine,  professional  women  have  made  steady  gains,  earning  seventy- 
five  cents  for  each  dollar  a  man  earns,  compared  with  only  seventy-one 
cents  in  1983      Furthermore,  women's  wages,  especially  in  secretarial 
and  clerical  fields,  will  grow  to  reflect  declining  numbers  of  entry- 
level  workers       and  the  Increased  options  for  women  In  other  areas 

Working  women  have  also  made  maternity  leave  one  of  the  major  personnel 
issues  of  the  1980s      The  Pregnancy  Discrimination  Act  of  1978  requires 
employers  to  treat  pregnancy  like  any  other  disability  or  Illness  In 
practice  this  ireans  that  company  insurance  must  cover  the  same  share  of 
costs  that  would  normally  be  paid  for  any  illness,  and  that  the  employer 
must  give  the  pother  a  short  disability  leave      The  law  does  not  require 
the  employer  to  extend  the  leave  beyond  the  immediate  recovery  period  or 
to  guarantee  the  job  security  of  the  mother  if  she  opt  for  a  longer 
absence 

Many  of  the  nation's  largest  corporations,  however,  extend  a  twelve- to- 
sixteen-week  leave  to  new  mothers,  most  guaranteeing  job  protection 
Sone  of  these  corporations  also  allow  paternity  leaves,  although  most 
companies  actually  frown  on  men  who  take  this  option      Many  smaller 
companies  extend  leaves,  but  guarantee  the  mother  her  job  or  a 
comparable  job  only  if  favorable  business  conditions  prevail  Most 
American  companies  that  extend  leave  do  not  give  the  mother  any  cash 
benefits  after  the  immediate  recovery 

Congress  has  Introduced  legislation  that  will  close  the  gap  between  the 
new  diverse  work  force  and  outdated  maternity  leave  personnel  policies 
that  govern  the  workplace.     The  House  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
November  17,  1987  approved  the  Family  and  Medical  Leave  Act  requiring 
many  public  and  private  employers  to  offer  their  workers  job-protected 
family  and  medical  leaves      The  bill  requires  businesses  with  50  or  more 
workers  to  grant  unpaid  leaves.     The  threshold  would  drop  to  35  worker* 
after  3  years  unless  Congress  acts  affirmatively  to  change  it 

The  bill,  which  permits  an  employee  to  car-  for  a  newborn  or  newly 
adopted  child  or  a  seriously  ill  child  or  parent,  would  be  limited  to  10 
weeks  over  2  years      Medical  leaves  for  workers  who  are  themselves  ill 
or  disabled  would  be  limited  to  15  weeks  per  year      In  addition, 
employees  would  not  be  entitled  to  the  leave  until  they  had  worked  at  a 
business  at  least  20  hours  per  week  for  at  least  a  year,  and  employers 
would  be  permitted  to  deny  reinstatement  to  the  highest  paid  10  percent 
of  their  employees 

Working  women  are  also  forcing  corporations  to  become  involved  with 
child  day  care      Although  8  million  children  need  day  care,  there  is 
space  for  only  2  million  children  in  day-care  centets      It  is  predicted 
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that  the  number  of  children  needing  day  care  will  increase  to  10  5 
Billion  by  1990 

A  positive  trend  in  child  care  is  the  involvement  of  corporations 
Recent  figures  indicate  that  approximately  3,000  corporations  are 
providing  child- care  assistance  to  their  employees      The  assistance 
takes  a  number  of  forms,  including  information  and  referral  services, 
cash  grants,  vouchers,  and  onsite  child-care  centers  financed  by  the 
corporation 

Corporate  involvement  in  child  care  car  be  expected  to  continue 
Corporations  are  finding  that  more  and  more  of  their  employees  have 
dependent  children  in  need  of  day  care,  and  that  workers  are  more 
productive  when  they  are  not  distracted  by  child-care  concerns      A  study 
by  Texas  Women's  University,  for  instance,  revealed  that  a  $50,000 
investment  in  a  day-care  program  can  save  $3  million  in  employee 
turnover,  training,  and  lost  work  time 

The  city  of  San  Francisco  has  passed  a  novex  ordinance  designed  to  deal 
with  the  child  care  needs  of  workers      The  ordnance  requires  the 
builders  of  downtowns  skyscrapers  either  to  provide  space  for  child  care 
or  to  pay  a  tax  of  $1  for  each  square  foot  of  space  in  the  building 
The  city  will  use  the  revenues  generated  to  construct  day -care  centers 

Paralleling  the  tremendous  increase  of  women  in  the  work »f orce  has  been 
their  influx  into  the  entrepreneurial  arena      Woman- owned  businesses  are 
spreading  into  all  areas  of  *"he  economy  at  a  rapid  rate,  although  the 
heaviest  concentrations  are  in  the  service  areas      The  procurement 
awards  that  have  been  made  to  woman- owned  businesses  attest  to  the 
diversity  of  these  businesses  and  the  relevance  of  these  businesses  to 
Government  needs- -operation  of  Government  facilities,  management  and 
professional  services,  training,  construction,  and  provision  of  such 
goods  as  ammunition  and  explosives,  vehicular  equipment  components, 
furniture,  and  communications  equipment 

In  1981,  to  delineate  more  accurately  ^he  characteristics  of  women-owned 
businesses,  the  National  Association  of  Women  Business  Owners  funded  an 
original  research  project  aimed  at  identifying  the  nati  Vs  leading 
women  entrepreneurs      The  research,  conducted  over  a  9 -mo  ith  period, 
pinpointed  more  than  1,700  women  in  the  United  States  wt->  are  running 
companies  that  gross  more  than  $1  million  annually      These  womer  not 
only  own  major  businesses  but  arc  also  actively  controlling  them  These 
women  are  engaged  in  a  variety  of  traditional  and  nontraditional 
businesses,  inc1admg  venture  capital,  construction,  manufacturirg ,  oil 
and  gas ,  and  f ii  ance 

A  more  recent  study,  conducted  by  NAWBO  in  1984,  reveals  that  among  the 
766  women  business  owners  surveyed  in  this  studv  25  percent  had  gross 
annual  salet  of  over  $800  000,  and  75  percent  had  gross  annual  sales  of 
over  $80,000 
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The  study  also  showed  that  these  women  business  owners 

o    Have  combined  total  revenues  of  more  than  half  of  a  billion 
dollars  a  year 

o    Have  average  annual  revenues  of  $425,000  per  company 

o    Average  11  full-time  employees,  with  an  additional  14  part-time 
or  contract  employees 

o    Are  concentrated  in  professional  services- -a  section  of  the 
economy  where  most  of  the  nation's  jobs  are  now  being  created, 
e  g  ,  as  consultants,  accountants,  and  lawyers--and  in 
communications,  distribution,  and  financial  services 

o    Include  manufacturers,  contractors,  truckers,  airport  and  train 
operators,  robotic  experts,  and  other  nontraditional  women's 
occupations 

The  Committee  of  200,  a  national  group  of  top  woman-owned  businesses 
created  as  an  outgrowth  of  a  NAWBO  project  to  identity  successful  women 
business  owners,  provides  another  sample  of  such  businesses  Membership 
in  the  Committee  of  200  requires  a  woman  to  own  and  have  active  control 
over  a  business  with  annual  sales  in  excess  of  $5  million  dollars 

These  businesses  include  general  contracting,  heavy  construction 
electronics  distribution,   industrial  tool  distribution,  industrial 
chemical  distribution,  steel  contracting,  mapping  and  natural  resource 
information,  analytical  chemical  laboratories,  petroleum  refining  oil 
drilling  supplies,  metal  fabrication,  manufacture  of  products  such  as 
chemicals,  institutional  health  care  products,   laboratory  supplies  and 
plumbing  and  lighting  fixtures,  and  such  high-tech  businesses  as 
telecommunications  and  computers 

In  the  10  year  period  between  1972  and  1982,  the  number  of  businesses 
owned  by  women  jumped  from  less  than  5  percent  to  over  25  percent 
Today,  there  are  an  estimated  3  7  million  businesses  owned  by  women  in 
the  country  compared  to  1  9  million  in  1977      Currently,  women  are  Roinjr 
into  business  at  a  rate  two  times  faster  then  men  and  sre  thus  the 
fastest  growing  segment  of  the  entrepreneurial  community      In  addition 
since  the  vast  majority  of  these  new  female  entrepreneurs  e^tcr  service 
businesses,  their  role  will  grow  ln  importance  as  .he  country  continues 
to  shift  away  from  a  manufacturing-oriented  economic  base  to  one  where 
service  industries  play  an  increasingly  important  role 

Already,  the  indicators  of  this  change  are  significant      It  was  a  women 
business  owners*  trade  association  (the  National  Association  of  Women 
Business  Owners)  which  spearheaded  the  U  S    Department  of  Commerce's 
first  service-oriented  trade  mission  to  Europe,  and  women  played  a  major 
role  in  the  deliberations  of  the  1986  White  House  Conference  on  Small 
Business  where  they  made  up  36  percent  of  the  delegates,  compared  to 
only  12  percent  in  1980 
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Of  equal  importance,   is  the  economic  impact  of  woraen-ovned  businesses 
Gross  receipts  from  women-owned  businesses  approximated  $100  billion  a 
year  according  to  the  1982  U  S    Census  study  of  women  business  owners 
However,  the  total  economic  impact  of  these  businesses  far  exceeds  this 
level  if  one  takes  into  account  the  multiplier  effect  of  these  dollars 
ah  they  turn  over  in  the  economy 

Using  a  conservative  estimate  that  each  dollar  will  be  multiplied  2  5 
times  in  the  local  economy,  women-owned  businesses  contribute  $250 
billion  to  the  national  economy.    Of  this  $250  billion,  approximately 
$37  billion  is  paid  to  the  U  S    Treasury  in  federal  taxes,  and  another 
$13  billion  is  paid  in  local  and  state  taxes      Consequently,  women 
business  owners  represent  a  vital  new  resource  for  the  economic  future 
of  the  country. 

Women,  as  business  owners  and  as  employees,  are  having  more  than  Just  an 
economic  Impact  on  society.    Women  are  "neurologically  more  flexible 
than  men,"  says  Eli  Ginzberg,  "and  they  have  had  cultural  permission  to 
be  more  Intuitive,  sensitive,  feeling      Their  natural  milieu  has  been 
complexity,  change,  nuturance,  affiliation,  a  more  fluid  sense  of  time  " 
As  women's  attributes  of  feminine  cultural  are  brought  into  the 
workplace,  they  are  providing  a  much-needed  balance  to  what  has  been  a 
predominantly  male  environment,  and  slowly  but  steadily  they  are  eroding 
some  of  the    obsolete  practices  and  prejudices  that  have  dehumanized 
work  and  the  work  environment . 

Business  and  industry  are,  in  fact,  beginning  to  give  serious  attention 
to  the  development  of  a  more  humanistic  working  environment      As  the 
U.S.  economy  shifts  away  from  smokestack  production  towards  a  greater 
emphasis  on  services  and  high  technology,  business  analysts  are  calling 
for  a  more  participative,  people -orientated  approach  to  managing  Many 
companies  are  adopting  radically  new  management  philosophies,  style,  and 
structures.    The  predominantly  hierarchical  authoritarian  management 
style  is  sifting  to  a  more  consul tut ive  one  in  which  Ji*  actors  within 
the  enterprise  have  real  opportunities  to  have  input  on  decisions.  As 
John  Naisbitt  has  noted,  "mammoth  centralized  institutions  whose  very 
existence  have  relied  upon  hierarchies  are  being  replaced  by  smaller, 
decentralized  units,  linked  informal] y  with  each  other  instead  of  being 
clumped  together." 

Alvin  Toffler  In  The  Third  Wave,  speaks  of  major  changes  to  come  in 
corporate  structure.    Future  management  must  be  able  zo  "operate  as 
capably  as  open-door,  free- flow  style  as  in  a  hierarchical  mode  work 
in  organizations  structured  like  an  Egyptian  pyramid  as  well  as  those 
that  look  like  a  Calder  mobile,  with  a  few  thin  managerial  strands 
holding  a  complex  set  of  nearly  autonomous  modules  that  move  in  response 
to  the  gentlest  breeze." 

Moreover,  Michael  Piore  in  The  Second  Industrial  Divide  projects  an 
economic  system  in  which,  "an  imposing  but  ultimately  dangerously 
unstable  structure  of  vast  rigid  beams  and  girders  has  been  replaced  by 
a  honeycomb  of  flexible  production  cells,  not  only  giving  resilience  to 
the  domestic  economy  but  facilitating  its  adjustment  to  a  stronger,  more 
stable  international  order    .In  the  more  communal  arrangements  of  work 
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that  become  possible  under  flexible  specialization,  new  social 
relationships  will  arise,  reducing  the  gulf  between  boss  and  worker 
encouraging  the  introduction  of  machinery  that  magnifies  rather  than 
dwarfs  the  creativity  of  its  user  " 

In  the  services  and  Information  era,  the  challenge  is  to  build  an 
operating  environment  which  encourages  freedom,   ferment,  aggressiveness 
and  innovation      One  that  offers  opportunity  for  great  personal 
satisfaction  and  that  provides  respect  for  all,  regardless  of  job  level 

^ro^h^h"™™  t0  d°  thiS      °ne  18  CO  PU5h  "sP°nsibility  down 

through  the  organization      To  gwe  people  closest  to  the  market  or  the 

lZtnLm°l\Sal  What  8°es  on  Another  ™y  to  create  this  innovative 
environment  is  to  break  down  some  of  the  rigid  organizational  lines  that 
nave  been  established 

Subsequently,  today's  managers  are  being  trained  to  encourage  common 
goals,  employee  participation  and  cooperation      Furthermore,  these  new 
managers  are  expected  to  exhibit  qualities  of  sensitivity  and 
compassion,  and  treat  employees  as  valuable  organizational  resources 
rather  than  replaceable  commodities 

Women  are  exceptionally  well  qualified  to  manage  in  the  information  and 
service  economy      Women  favor  cooperation  over  competition      They  prefer 
to  work  in  team  structures  where  power  and  influence  are  shared  more 
across  the  group,  as  opposed  to  a  hierarchy  where  power  is  concentrated 
at  the  top.    Women  managers  also  tend  to  place  strong  emphasis  on 
developing  positive  relationships  with  co-workers.     Furthermore,  they 

ltJ£tit0  *nployeeS  fn  a  more  Personal  way  than  often  is  the  case 
in  the  traditional  male  style 

Naturally,  these  qualities  aren't  ones  that  are  observed  equally  in  all 
women  --  nor  are  they  absent  in  all  men      The  key  distinction  is  that 
as  a  group,  women  tend  to  exhibit  these  particular  leadership  qualities 
to  a  far  greater  degree  than  men      The  reason  for  this  is  rooted  in  the 
basic  facts  of  socialization. 

The  post -World  War  II  era  has  seen  sweeping  demographic  changes  in  the 
work  force.    Women,  as  business  owners  and  employees,  have  become  new 
players  in  the  nation's  industrial  fabric      Furthermore,  since  the  vast 
majority  of  these  new  female  entrepreneurs  enter  service  businesses, 
t*  AiE  !  -v  I  C°ntinUe  to.  «row  m  importance  as  the  country  continues 
to  shift  away  from  a  manaufacturing-oriented  economic  base  to  one  where 
service  industries  play  ail  increasingly  important  role 

If  the  United  States  is  to  meet  the  challenge  of  the  changing  work  force 
and  survive  and  succeed  ln  today's  fiercely  competitive  economic 
climate,  policymakers  and  corporate  America  must  shed  outworn  management 
structures  and  practices  and  make  fresh  use  of  both  people  and 
technology.    As  Richard  c    Gerstenberg,  former  G.M      Chairman  stated, 
The  business  that  fails  in  the  years  ahead  will  be  the  one  that  fails 
to  understand  how  it  is  related  to  the  society  around  it  «    One  might 
also  add  that  the  business  will  also  fail  if  it  does  not  organize  itself 
internally  to  make  best  use  of  its  human  resources 
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WOMEN -OWNED  BUSINESSES  IN  FEDERAL  PROCUREMENTS 


The  Federal  Government  is  the  largest  purchaser  of  goods  and  services  in 
the  United  states,  representing  over  $200  billion  in  purchases  annually 
Even  though  women  are  playing  an  increasingly  important  role  in  the  economy 
of  the  United  States  through  the  ownership  of  businesses,   they  receive  only 
six- tenths  of  1  percent  of  ell  government  purchases  over  $10,000 

The  procurement  awards  that  have  heen  made  to  women- owned  businesses  attest 
to  the  diversity  of  these  businesses  and  the  relevance  of  these  businesses 
to  Government  needs- -operation  of  Government  facilities,  management  and 
professional  services,  training    construction,  and  provision  of  such 
goods  as  ammunition  and  explosives,  vehicular  equipment  components, 
furniture,  and  communications  equipment      Women  own  25  percent  of  all  small 
businesses  in  the  United  States,  and  with  women  going  into  business  at  a 
faster  rate  than  men,  this  disproportionate  share  of  procurement  dollars  is 
especially  distressing 

The  limited  access  of  woman- owned  businesses  to  Federal  procurements 
represents  a  loss  of  excellent  resources  to  the  Government  and  a  severe 
impediment  to  the  viability  of  the  female  entrepreneur  and  business  owner 
It  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the  nation's  economy  to  support  women 
business  owners  as  an  evolving  entrepreneurial  sector      Federal  policy  must 
create  a  climate  that  supports  women-owned  businesses 

An  analysis  of  this  situation,  however,  reveals  that  discrimination  and  the 
absence  of  strong  federal  initiates  to  establish  a  greater  commitment  to 
women- owned  businesses  are  at  the  heart  of  the  problem      Consider  the 
following  example    A  Washington  Star  article  (September  1980)  reported  that 
Karen  Haste  Williams,  then  administrator  of  the  Office  of  Federal 
Procurement  Policy,  was  told  by  the  head  of  procurement  at  the  Department 
of  Defense  that  doing  business  with  a  women-owned  business  was, 
essentially,  a  threat  to  the  nation's  security      Robert  Trimble,  then 
acting  deputy  undersecretary  for  acquisition  policy  and  author  of  the 
•letter,  wrote,   "providing  for  the  countr/'s  defense  is  our  primary 
mission      As  indicated  above,  I  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  the 
continued  imposition  of  socia1  programs  on  the  procurement  process  is 
adversely  affecting  our  ability  to  fulfill  this  objective  "     "Never  mind,  " 
the  Star  reported,  "that  a  good  30  percent  of  Defense's  mult i -billion 
dollar  procurement  budget  goes  for  such  things  as  uniforms,  food,  laundry 
and  dry-cleaning  equipment,  liquor,  draperies,  musical  instruments, 
textiles,  signs  and  advertising  displays,  toiletry  articles,  catering 
service    and  the  like  " 

For  over  10  years,  the  Federal  Go  'eminent  has  verbally  encouraged  full 
participation  of  woman-owned  businesses  in  the  procurement  process  For 
the  most  part,  however,  this  encouragement  has  remained  at  the  level  of  lip 
service,  because  the  spirit  and  mechanisms  to  implement  this  policy  have 
been  lacking      No  preferential  contracting  programs  have  been  established 
for  woman-owned  businesse  ,  and  all  initiatives  to  date  have  been  largely 
-  Ineffective,  vith  the  rer >lt  that  the  Federal  Government  has  been 
essentially  a  closed  market  to  woman-owned  businesses 
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Newly  established  woman-owned  firms  encounter  many  barriers  when  competing 
for  Federal  procurements      As  with  any  new  business,  these  firms  are 
untaniliar  with  the  procurement  process  and  how  to  work  within  it,  lack 
effective  contacts  in  agencies,  and  do  not  have  a  track  record  to 
facilitate  favorable  contract  award  decisions      Moreover,  woman-owned 
businesses  often  do  not  possess  the  financial  stability  to  withstand  the 
extended  procurement  award  cycle  (often  12  to  18  months),  and    once  a 
contract  is  awarded,  must  cope  with  the  cash  rlow  implications  of  doing 
inlurrin*        I"  I  syste*  where  P«y"nt  often  lags  significantly  behind 
incurring  costs  to  provide  goods  and  services      Further,   financing  costs 
are  not  recoverable  under  Government  procurement  regulations 

No  special  set-aside  programs  exist  specifically  for  woman-owned  businesses 
that  would  enable  these  businesses  to  get  their  "foot  in  the  door  "  One 
study,  reported  ln  the  Small  Business  Administration's  Selected  Ah,t^. 
ttf  Combed  Research  Srudjes  reported  that  procurement  personnel  resist 
set-asides  to  small  businesses  because  of  a  general  belief  that  "social 
objectives  should  not  be  achieved  through  the  procurement  process  "  Yet 
experts  say  that  women  who  operate  businesses  which  are  eligible  for 
government  contracts  are  prevented  from  obtaining  the  contracts  by  the 
general  attitude  of  agency  personnel,  and  that  "arbitrariness"  is  often 
involved  in  the  granting  of  government  contracts      Several  small  businesses 
who  were  interviewed  revealed  that  "the  most  important  factor  limiting 
bidding  on  contracts  was  that  some  organizations  have  an  inside  track  -  a 
track  women  obviously  do  not  have.  cracK,  a 

Available  information  on  how  to  sell  to  the  Government  is  often 

mtTe*  n^h^°/he  Tnltlat6d      Further'  the  "Nation  available  gives 
little  insight  into  the  realities  to  the  Federal  procurement  process 
namely  how  to  develop  technical  and  cost  strategies,  where  to  find  ' 

co^^terT^  t0  P"Pare  '         "  Pr°POSal*  «*  h-  to  ~»0«.t. 

In  addition  to  these  problems  faced  by  businesses  entering  the  Federal 
procurement  market,  woman-owned  businesses  face  sociological  barriers  ln 
vprifi^  °f  P«™Istent  misconceptions  and  biases      These  barriers  have  Ln 
verified  time  and  time  again  by  studies  examining  the  role  of  woman-owned 
businesses  ln  Government  procurement      For  example,  the  1975  report  oHhe 
U  S    Civil  Rights  Commission  on  "Minorities  and  Women  as  Government 
Contractors    states      "Woman-owned  businesses  are  hampered  ln  the 
Pn^h,Dent  Pr°CeSS  ^         «>'v«"rtility  of  information  and  biases  built 
into  the  procurement  system  "    Hearings  before  the  Senac  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Business  in  February  1976  created  an  official  record  of  the 
discrimination  encountered  by  women  business  owners  under  the  prevail  in* 
credit  and  procurement  systems      In  1978,  the  President's  Interagency  Task 
Force  on  Women  Business  Owners  reported  "women-owned  businesses  receive  a 
very  small  share  of  the  federal  procurement  dollar  and  may  be  experiencing 
discrimination  in  their  efforts  to  do  business  with  the  Government  ■  in  a 
National  Association  of  Women  Business  Owners  (NAWBO)  survey,  members 
reported  numerous  examples  of  bias  and  sex-based  discrimination  that  they 
have  experienced  as  women  business  owners  from  Government  program  and 
contracting  officials      Examples  reported  by  NAWBO  membe  s  Include 
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o    Contracting  officials  have  labeled  women  as  emotional  during  contract 
negotiation  when  the  women  have  been  tough  negotiators  and  have 
dismissed  their  contracting  concerns  as  "just  another  complaint, 
not  to  be  taken  seriously  "     Some  NAWBO  members  have  found  the 
problem  sufficiently  serious  to  hire  men  to  handle  their 
company's  contract  negotiations 

o    Technical  review  committees  questioning  the  ability  of  a  woman  to  do 
the  job 

o    Program  and  contracting  staff  questioning  the  ability  of  a  woman  to 
manage  money  and  handle  numbers 

o    Women  in  nontraditional  occupations  being  questioned  as  to  the 

appropriateness  of  their  position  and  their  ability  to  do  a  "men's 
job  " 

Despite  these  subtle  biases  and  open  forms  of  discrimination  that 
woman-owned  businesses  face,   there  are  successful  woman  business  owners  in 
America      For  instance,   in  1979  a  Maryland  NAWBO  member  started  a 
biomedical  research  planning  company      Despite  a  lagging  economy,  in  its 
first  10  months  of  operations,  the  company  racked  up  $1  25  million  in 
revenues  from  federal  contracts  and  increased  its  numbers  of  employees  from 
15  to  45.    This  was  accomplished  by  submitting  13  proposals  for  government 
consideration  and  winning  every  contract      Today,   the  company  is  one  of  the 
fastest  growing  health  communications  and  biomedical  research  films  in  the 
United  States,  offering  integrated  multidisciplinary  health  sciences 
support  in  biochemistry,  behavioral  psychology,  chemistry,  and  biology,  to 
name  a  few  area*,  with  on-staff  Ph  Ds ,  scientists,  nurses,  and  experts  in 
health  education  and  public  health      The  company  employs  over  150  staff  and 
has  projected  sales  of  $7  million  for  1988 

One  way  a  small,  woman-owned  business  could  gain  experience  in  Federal 
contracting  would  be  to  subcontract  with  a  large  business  Subcontracting 
with  larger,  more  experienced  firms  could  facilitate  efforts  by  these 
entry-level  woman-owned  businesses  in  overcoming  some  of  the  barriers  and 
in  developing  the  track  record  and  contracts  necessary  for  success  in  the 
procurement  process,    However,  procurement  plans  required  by  Public  Law 
95-507  for  utilizing  small  and  minority-owned  businesses  as  subcontractors 
are  not  legally  required  to  utilize  woman-owned  businesses      The  only 
procurement  requirement  for  prime  contractors  to  develop  plans  utilizing 
woman-owned  businesses  is  contained  in  the  Federal  Acquisition  Regulations, 
which  requires  prime  contractors  to  develop  plans  for  subcontracting  with 
woman-owned  firms. 

Even  when  agency- set  goals  for  awards  to  woman-owned  businesses  are 
established,  Oetirrwunt  official*  lack  the  tool* ••WWWrtf  twpl««*nt 
the  policies  '  VI th  the  exception  of  tho  8(o|  program  through  which  some 
"socially  and  economically  disao/antaged"  woman-owned  businesses  may 
participate,  there  are  bo  proc ur— nt  — ohanf  —  ■  in  plec*  to  dlrectAy 
increaee  tho  tMsaber  of  overdo  sjaoo  to  woman-owned  businesses  *  Further, 
there  VrT*no  Incentives  or  eccounteblllty  for  contracting  officers  to  take 
actions  to  aoot  agency  goala  for  contracting  with  WQMH- owned  businesses, 
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NAWBO  is  committed  to  facilitate  the  movement  of  women  business  owners  into 
the  mainstream  of  the  Federal  procurement  market      NAWBO ,  in  conjunction 
with  the  U  S    Department  of  Commerce,  sponsored  MEG AMARK ETPLAC E  I  and  II 
MEGAMARKETPLACE  gave  women  business  owners  an  opportunity  to  meet  with 
procurement  officials  from  federal,  statp,  and  local  governments,  as  well 
as  with  prime  contractors      This  opportunity  increased  the  -  isability  of 
women-owned  companies  among  federal,  state,  local,  and  private  contractors 

NAWBO  also  used  the  1986  White  House  Conference  on  Small  Business  as  a 
vehicle  to  get  the  issue  of  procurement  in  the  forefront  of  public  policy 
debate      As  a  follow-up  to  the  conference,  NAWBO  is  working  with  numerous 
trade  associations,   including  the  Professional  Services  Council,  National 
Small  Business  United,  the  U  S    Chamber  of  Commerce,   the  Small  Business 
Legislative  Council,  and  the  National  Federation  of  Independent  Business  to 
implement  the  procurement  recommendations  that  emerged  from  the 
Conferenc  k 

The  barriers  that  now  exist  for  women  business  owners  and  potential 
entrepreneurs  will  not  be  eliminated  overnight      Probably  the  most 
important  statement  that  could  be  articulated  is  one  that  Margaret  Heckler, 
former  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services,  made  when  she  testified  at 
hearings  on  the  status  of  women's  business  enterprises  in  1980  "The 
burden  falls  equally  on  both  the  public  and  private  sector,  but  nothing 
will  happen  in  the  private  sector  unless  the  government  takes  the  lead 

As  the  Washington  Star  articl3s  mentioned  above  stated,  "The  bright  glow 
which  surrounded  the  Carter  administration's  much-heralded 
women- in-business  program  has  long  since  faded  "     It  is  telling  thit  most 
of  the  problems  outlined  in  that  administration's  report,  The  Botton,  Line 
Unequal  Enterprise  in  America,   released  in  June  197/  remain 

However,  the  recent  federal,  congressional  and  political  party  interest  in 
women  entrepreneurs  is  encouraging      This  activit>  by  the  parties  indicates 
that  Washington  policymakers  are  finally  becoming  aware  of  the  enormous 
contribution  of  women-owned  businesses  to  long-term  economic  growth, 
particularly  to  job  creation 
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ACCESS  TO  COMMERCIAL  CREDIT 

Access  to  credit  as  a  means  of  obtaining  necessary  financing  fo». 
start-up  costs  and  business  growth  has  been  reported  as  a  major  problem 
faced  by  small  businesses  throughout  the  United  States      The  inability 
to  obtain  commercial  credit  is  especially  problematic  for  young 
businesses  which  have  not  established  a  financial  track  record  and  have 
not  accumulated  sufficient  assets  to  qualify  for  the  business  financing 
they  need  under  traditional  bank  evaluation  procedures      Businesses  in 
the  service  sector    no  matter  how  promising,  often  face  particular 
difficulty  in  obtaining  commercial  credit  because  usually  they  possets 
few  tangible  assets  to  which  a  bank  could  look  for  collateral 

Women  are  starting  their  own  businesses  at  a  rate  cwo  times  greater 
than  men,  and  are  therefore  the  fastest  growing  segment  within  the 
small  business  community  1    Women -owned  businesses  are  overwhelmingly 
in  the  service  sector  of  the  economy      Accordingly,  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  credit  for  a  small,  service-oiiented  business  has  a 
disproportionate  Impact  upon  women 

In  addition,  systemic  discrimination  places  the  average  American  woman 
at  a  disadvantage  In  competing  for  capital  for  her  enterprise  A 
woman1 a  traditional  position  in  the  work  force  has  limited  not  only  her 
managament  experience,  but  also  her  income  and  the  amount  of  collateral 
ahe  haa  been  «ble  to  amass      The  problem  i*  even  more  serious  for 
minority  and  divorced  women. 

Moreover,  co-mingled  family  funds,  weak  credit  histories,  and  limited 
experience  in  the  male  business  community  all  impact  on  a  woman's 
ability  to  compete  equally  in  raising  capital.    It  is  these  five  "C*  s 
of  credit"  (collateral,  capacity  to  psy  back,  character,  credit,  credit 
experience,  and  communicationa  of  capital  needs)  which  are  uaed  to 
Judge  Iran  applicants 

Even  If  de  facto  sex  discrimination  did  not  exist  (and  most  women 
buslne-*  owners  maintain  that  it  does),  the  average  American  woman 
comae  to  the  financial  negotiating  table  with  a  weaker  hand  the*  her 
male  counterpart.    Not  only  have  her  earnings  been  substantially  less 
than  men,  but  she  has  less  experience  in  the  financial  system 

The  severity  of  this  problem  and  Its  impact  on  business  growth  has  been 
illustrated  by  two  recent  studies    one  of  Michigan  business  women,  and 
the  other  of  women  business  owners  in  Philadelphia 

The  Michigan  study  surveyed  3,500  women  and  received  responses  from  17% 
(621)      This  survey  showed  that  while  69%  of  these  women  business 
owners  had  approached  banks  and  lending  institutions,  only  1'*  of  the 
capital  used  to  start  their  enterprises  had  come  from  lenders,  with 
over  70%  coming  from  savings  and  earnings,  and  another  15%  from 
friends,  relatives  and  private  investors 
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This  self-reliance  on  their  own  earning  and  savings,  despite  the 
traditionally  low  earning  power  of  women  in  the  work  force,   tesutted  *.n 
80%  of  the  businesses  being  capitalized  at  under  $20,000      Onlv  3%  of 
the  women  in  the  survey  started  their  businesses  with  more  than 
$75,000 

Most  important    over  halt"  (52%)  of  these  Michigan  business  owners  were 
operating  without  a  bank  loan  of  any  kind      Yet,   these  wete  not  new 
businesses      Only  8%  of  the  survey  respondents  had  been  in  business  for 
less  than  two  years      Sixty  four  percent  had  been  in  existence  for  at 
least  five  years,  with  32%  of  these  being  over  tet.  years  old      In  terms 
of  size,  41%  of  the  respondents  indicated  that  their  businesses  grossed 
over  $100,000  a  year,  and  54%  employed  over  four  full-time  and 
part-time  employees,   Ln  addition  to  themselves      Almost  one  fourth 
(23%)  employed  over  ten  such  employees 

These  Michigan  businesses  were  not  Dart-time  ventures  or  home-hased 
enterprises  with  no  plans  for  expansion      The  survev  showed  that  86 *  of 
the  respondents  operated  full-time  ventures  an -I  that  80%  leased  or 
owned  space      Most  important,   from  an  economic  development 
perspective,  was  the  fact  that  almost  half  (47%)  were  considering 
expanding  in  1987 

The  information  learned  from  questions  regarding  collateral  in  the 
Michigan  study  highlight  the  problems  women  have  in  accessing 
traditional  sources  of  capital,  particularly  in  states  where  the 
banking  institutions  are  heavily  oriented  to  asset-based  lending  Of 
the  48%  who  had  bank  loans,  the  business  owner's  plant  and  equipment 
was  the  frequently  mt  .tioned  (47%)  source  of  collateral,  followed  by 
there  house  or  car  (31%),  and  business-owned  receivables  (30%)  In 
teiras  of  the  level  of  collateral  lequlred,   the  majority  (75%)  indicated 
that  the  collateral  required  was  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  amount  of 
the  loan,  with  thirty-six  percent  indicating  collateral  requirements 
greater  than  the  loan  amount 

Of  those,  42%  indicated  that  the  collateral  was  higher  than  200%  of  the 
loan  amount      Fifteen  percent  Indicated  having  to  collateralize  their 
loans  at  a  level  that  was  greater  than  500%  of  the  amount  of  the 
loan  * 

A  rerent  Philadelphia  survey  of  650  women  business  owners,   to  which  150 
responded,  sheds  additional  light  on  the  degree  to  which  women  are 
bootstrapping  themselves  into  the  market  place      The  women  In  this 
survey  represented  more  recent  business  owners  with  50%  in  operation 
for  less  than  four  years      It  Illustrates,  however,  the  level  at  which 
women  are  outside  of  the  traditional  capital  markets 

The  initial  start-up  costs  for  57%  of  the  respondents  were  less  than 
$5,000      While  this  low  level  of  capital  may  be  due  to  the  many 
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professional  services  and  home-based  businesse"  in  tne  sample,  other 
studies  confirm  the  phenomenon  that  women  tend  to  atart  businesses  with 
smeller  amounts  of  cepitel  than  men,  regardless  of  professional  and/oi 
home-based  status     Thie  initial  uee  of  email  amounts  of  start-up 
capital  may  inhibit  the  ability  of  these  women  to  take  advantage  of 
expansion  opportunities  as  they  become  evailable 

Most  of  the  Philadelphia  women,  regardless  of  business  type,  received  a 
significant  amount  of  their  start-up  s  nport  from  personal  sources 
V^ry  few  women  received  start-up  money  from  secondary  sources  (business 
colleagues,   inheritance,  stock/bond  sales,  or  a  second  mortgaged  or 
institutional  sources  (banks,  government  agencies,  01  personal  finance 
companies)      Those  percentages  were  11%  and  14%,  respectively 

Most  importantly,  a  significant  percentage  (64%)  of  women  did  not  seek 
information  about  securing  a  bank  start-up  loan      In  other  words,  they 
opted  out  of  the  process  without  exploring  the  possibility  of  securing 
outside  financing      Their  reasons  included  thinking  that  they  could  not 
get  a  loan,  not  knowing  the  procedure  to  follow,   and  having  enough 
money  from  other  sources 

In  addition,  those  Philadelphia  women  who  were  married  had  a  better 
incidence  of  getting  expansion  loans  (since  their  husbands  could 
co-sign),  then  those  who  were  unmarried  3 

These  current  studies  echo  earlier  findings      In  June.   1983,  President 
Reagan  established  an  Advisory  Committee  on  Women's  Business  Ownership 
The  Advisory  Committee  conduced  a  written  survey  of  women  business 
owners  and  convened  five  public  hearings  in  various  areas  of  the 
country      One  of  the  Committee's  key  findings  was  that  "there  are, 
unequivocally,  barriers  unique  to  women  business  owners  today  which 
place  thera  at  a  serious  disadvantage  M    The  Committee  contributed  women 
business  owners'  problems  with  access  to  commercial  credit  to 

o    A  "hobby  mindset"  of  some  lenders  which  leads  them  to  believe  a 
woman's  business  is  truly  an  avocation,  and  not  a  serious 
business  enterprise 

o    Women  are  not  always  aware  of  their  rights  under  the  equal 
access  to  credit  laws      There  are  inconsistent  enforcement  of 
lending  laws 

o    Women  may  not  be  aware  of  the  likeliest  source  of  capital 
or  of  how  to  make  the  most  effective  loan  presentation 
and  financial  project'""^ 

o    Often  service  industries  find  it  hard  to  obtain  financing 
because  it  is  difficult  to  collateralize  staff  and  services 
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o    Women  are  not  always  as  aggressive  as  men  in  seeking 

alternative  financing  when  denied  credit  by  a  bank     Men  demand 
explanations  and  keep  searching  for  a  source  that  will  fund 
them 

o    The  "experience  factor  may  be  missing  "    Women  may  know 
their  area  of  expertise  but  may  lack  business/management 
skills 

Unfortunately,  the  public  sector  has  done  very  little  to  overcome  these 
barriers 

In  The  Annual  Report  to  the  President  (June  1980),  the  Interagency 
Committee  on  Women's  Business  Enterprise  stated,    'The  most  formidable 
barrier  to  women's  efforts  to  establish  businesses  of  their  own 
continues  to  be  lack  of  access  to  traditional  source  of  credit  and 
capital.     Banks  have  been  slow  to  perceive  women  as  a  profitable  target 
market      Because  of  their  low  income  status  relative  to  men,  credit 
worthiness  is  often  difficult  for  women  to  establish  when  standard 
measures  such  as  collateral  and  income  form  the  basis  for  judging  The 
very  small  size  of  many  women's  enterprises  both  in  receipts  as  well  as 
number  of  employees  hinders  their  ability  to  focus  on  expansion  " 

Realizing  these  problems,  the  Small  Business  Administration  initiated  a 
mini-loan  program  exclusively  for  women  entrepreneurs  in  late  1979 
The  SBA  program,  designed  to  assist  women  whose  capital  needs  for 
starting  or  expanding  a  business  were  $20,000  or  less,  received  150,000 
requests  for  mini -loan  information  almost  immediately      During  the 
first  six  months  of  FY  1980,  the  SBA  approved  almost  900  loans  for  13  9 
million- -with  roughly  half  granted  to  existing  women-owned  businesses 
and  half  to  new  businesses 

Unfortunately,  this  successful  program  was  discontinued  in  the  early 
years  of  the  Reagan  Administration      Women- owned  businesses  and  women 
entrepreneurs  must  once  again  compete  w    h  larger,  well-established  and 
usually  male-owned  business  for  credit  from  conservative  lending 
institutions 

The  '.978  Presidential  Inteiagency  Task  Force  on  Women  Business  Owners 
fouid  that  women  seeking  capital  from  financial  institutions  have  faced 
problems  "over  and  above  those  normally  faced  by  any  new  or  small 
business  person"  and  have  encountered  "subtle  discrimination  "  It 
based  these  findings  in  part  on  an  American  Management  Association 
survey  in  which  a  majority  of  women  believed  that  inability  to  obtain 
adequate  financing  is  a  significant  and  special  problem  for  women 
business  owners      Many  women,  according  t  -  the  study,  found  obstacles 
disappearing  and  borrowing  becoming  suddenly  possible  when  they 
approached  the  banking  environment  with  support  or  assistance  from 
their  spouse,  family  members,  or  male  friends 

The  Equal  Credit  Opportunity  Act  of  1974  (ECOA)  should  have  eradicated 
barriers  that  have  adversely  affected  the  ability  of  women-owned 
businesses  to  secure  business  credit,  but  unfortunately  it  did  not 
Although  the  Act  requires  financial  credit  institutions  to  make  credit 
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available  equally  to  all  credit -worthy  customers  without  regard  to  sex 
or  martial  status,  many  of  Its  provisions  have  been  Interpreted  not  to 
apply  to  business  transactions 

The  Equal  Credit  Opportunity  Act  prohibits  discrimination  in  lending  on 
„he  basis  of  race,  color,  national  origin,  sex,  martial  status,  age, 
the  receipt  of  public  assistance  or  the  exercise  of  rights  under  the 
Consumer  Credit  Protection  Act      It  applies  to  both  consumer  and 
commercial  credit 

In  implementing  the  ECOA,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  adopted  Regulation 
B,  specifying  various  anti- discrimination  safeguards  applicable  to  all 
types  of  credit  transactions      Ordinarily,  creditors  must  (1)  furnish 
credit  applicants  with  written  notice  where  credit  is  denied  or  other 
adverse  action  is  taken,  and  provide  either  a  statement  of  specific 
reasons  for  the  action  taken  or  inform  applicants  of  their  right  to 
request  such  a  statement,  and  (2)  automatically  retain  records  of  the 
credit  application  and  evaluation  for  25  months      Regulation  B  also 
prohibits  a  creditor  from  requesting  information  on  the  marital  status 
of  the  applicant 

However,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  also  Included  in  Regulation  B  a 
so-called  "business  credit  exemption"  which  removes  the  safeguards 
described  above  in  the  context  of  commerc ial  credit  transactions, 
despite  the  apparent  Intention  of  the  ECOA  that  its  safeguards  apply  to 
all  credit  transactions     Thus,  the  ao-called  "business  credit 
exemption"  In  Regulation  B  has  the  effect  of  ahlftlng  the  burden  of 
ensuring  non- discrimination  from  banka  to  eome  of  the  people  the  ECOA 
was  enacted  to  protect  --  women  and  minority  business  owners 
Consequently,  with  respect  to  commercial  credit  applicants,  creditors 
may  Inquire  into  the  borrower's  martail  status,  need  not  supply  any 
notification  of  reasons  for  adverse  actions  unless  requested  by  the 
borrower  within  30  days  of  notice  of  denial,  and  need  not  retain  credit 
files  for  25  months  unless  specifically  requested  to  do  so  in  writing 
by  the  applicant  within  90  days  of  the  adverse  action  Most 
importantly,  creditors  are  not  required  to  notify  commercial  credit 
applicants  that  they  have  the  right  to  request  both  a  written  statement 
of  reasons  for  action  taken  and  the  retention  of  their  credit  files 

These  exemptions  from  the  otherwise  applicable  provisions  of  Regulation 
B  permit  sex-based  discrimination  against  women  business  owners  and 
appear  contrary  to  congressional  intent      Commenting  on  the  Board's 
power  to  grant  exemptions  from  the  Act,   the  Senate  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  wrote 

The  Board  would  have  to  make  an  express  finding  that 

there  was  no  evidence  or  likelihood  of  discrimination 

in  that  class  of  transactions,  nor  would  the  potential 

for  discrimination  be  greater  if  the  Board  were  to  exempt  that 

ci^ss  of  transactions  from  compliance  with  one  or 

more  provisions  of  the  Act      The  committee  intends  to  indicate  to 

the  Board  that  it  should  not  grant  broad  exemptions 
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Similar  language  appears  in  the  Conference  Report  on  the  1976 
Amendments  to  the  Act  (Conference  Report  S  685,  94th  Cong      2nd  Sess  9 
(1976)) 

As  reasons  for  adopting  the  business  credit  exemption,  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  stated  that  the  business  loan  application  process  was 
more  extensive  than  that  of  consumer  loans,   and  that  borrowers  would 
learn  the  reasons  for  denial  of  their  application  during  negotiations 
and  exchanges  in  the  application  process      Moreover,  the  Board  stated 
that  commercial  borrowers  are  more  sophisticated  and  don't  need 
extensive  explanations      The  Board  also  stated  that  creditors  would 
learn  >f  the  marital  status  of  borrowors  anyway  when  negotiating  the 
loan  application,  thereby  alleviating  the  need  for  a  prohibition  of 
marital  status  inquiries      Finally,  the  Board  said  that  the  cost  ot 
retaining  voluminous  business  records  was  significant    and  the  Board 
was  unwilling  to  impose  this  cost  on  banks 

As  the  courts  have  recognized  in  the  employment  context,  discrimination 
is  often  subtle  and  hard  to  detect  and  prove      Exempting  business 
credit  transactions  from  the  requirements  of  the  Act  hampers  the 
ability  of  enforcement  agencies  and  women  entrepreneurs  to  detect 
illegal  discrimination,  eliminates  incentives  for  financial 
institutions  to  monitor  their  own  practices,   and  makes  it  impossible 
for  public  policymakers  to  know  whether  fhey  need  to  address 
discriminatory  practices  or  other  types  of  barriers  lo  full  access  to 
credit      The  rapid  growth  of  women-owned  businesses ,  and  the  evidence 
that  their  problems  with  financing  continue,  make  action  on  this  issue 
vitally  important 

To  ensure  that  applicants  for  business  credit  receive  the  protections 
intended  by  the  Equal  Credit  Opportunity  Act,  Representatives 
John  LaFalce  and  Lindy  Bcggs  in  April  1987  introduced  H  R      1987  This 
bill  permits  the  exemption  of  business  loans  from  the  broad  scope  of 
the  ECOA  and  Regulation  B  only  if  the  Board  holds  a  formal  hearing  and 
finds  that  the  application  of  the  ECOA  or  particular  provisions 
thereunder  to  particular  classes  of  business  transactions  is  not 
necessary  to  promote  equal  credit  opportunities 
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1  Report  of  the  President's  Advisory  Committee  on  Women's  Business 
Ownership 

2  Source    Michigan  Women-Owned  Business  Survey  by  Michigan  Woman 
Magazine  and  Touche  Ross,  April.  1987 

3  The  Hub  Program  For  Women's  Enterprise.  A  survey  of  Philadelphia 
Women's  Business  Owners.,  by  Dr    Amy  Lyman,  Warton  Center  for 
Applied  Research,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  April,  28,  1987 
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STATEMENT  OF  MARY  FARRAR 
April  26,  1988 

Good  morning  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee.    It  is  both  an  honor 
and  a  pleasure  to  be  here  tnd*/. 

My  name  is  Mary  Farrar.    I  am  the  owner  of  Systems  Erectors,  Inc.,  in  Kansas 
City.    I  just  finished  my  second  term  as  national  chairman  of  my  trade  association, 
the  Independent  Erector  Division  of  the  Systems  Builders  Association  and  also 
as  an  excutive  committee  meirber  of  the  Systems  Builders.    (I  am  the  only  women  to 
have  ever  held  office  in  the  association.)    I  am  a  founding  member  of  the  Committee 
of  200.    I'm  married,  have  five  adult  children  and  we  are  expecting  grandchild 
nine  and  ten  this  year.    I  am  the  oldest  of  six  chilLlren,  I  grew  up  in  Kansas  City, 
the  product  of  a  very  middle  working  class  family.    My  father  was  a  conductor  for 
the  Santa  Fe  railroad  and  my  mother  was  a  school  teacher  who  didn't  earn  her  degree 
until  middle  age  (all  my  children  attended  her  college  graduation) .    I  married  six 
months  after  high  school  and  except  for  a  clerical  30b  before  we  had  children  and 
sane  part  thve  (evenings  when  my  husband  was  home  with  the  children)  work  for  a 
neighborhood  tax  accountant,  I  was  a  homeroaker  until  1972. 

In  September  of  1972,  with  visions  of  college  expenses  for  five  children  loom- 
ing before  my  eyes,  I  went  to  work  for  a  construction  company  that  was  in  its  infancy. 
I  was  there  in  tine  to  prepare  the  second  weekly  payroll.   The  company  did  both 
general  construction  and  steel  erection.   Tie  company  grew  and  I  gained  knowledge 
in  all  phases  of  the  operation.    I  learned  to  estimate  and  bid  work.    I  learned 
field  management  and  schedu)  ing .   But  my  main  30b  description  was  still  office  man- 
ager and  in  that  position  I  had  full  responsibility  for  the  financial  management  of 
the  company.    One  of  the  most  important  lessens  I  learned  during  my  six  years  with 
the  company  was  that  my  boss  would  teach  me  anything  I  was  willing  to  take  time  and 
effort  to  learn  and  then  he  could  spend  more  and  more  time  away  from  the  business. 
Because  or  my  total  involvement,  I  hoped  to  eventually  become  a  part  owner  of  the 
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company.    After  being  refused  the  right  to  buy  into  the  company,  I  left  in  1978 
to  launch  ray  own  canpany. 

I  had  no  formal  training  in  either  business  or  construction.    But  I  did  have 
six  year<;  of  on-the-job  training,  the  magnificent  sum  of  $500.00,  lots  of  energy 
and  determination,  the  support  of  ray  husband,  Jim  and  most  importantly  a  contract 
to  build  three  warehouse  build  in  a  from  a  local  general  contractor. 

Systems  Erectors,  Inc.  provides  labor  and  equipnent  to  erect  structural  steei, 
precast  concrete  and  pre-engineered  building  systems  for  the  low- rise  commercial, 
industrial  and  warehouse  narkets.    Besides  ray  office  manager,  Kerry  Cox  (who  is 
also  my  youngest  daughter)  and  myself,  we  have  no  other  employees  except  union 
iror  crkers  and  hoisting  engineers. 

Because  I  had  no  money  to  finance  my  operation  and  I  knew  I  didn't  have  a  bank- 
able deal  (a  woman  trying  to  start  a  union  steel  erection  company  with  $500.00  to 
her  name) ,  that  first  contract  ^secame  all  important.   The  general  contractor  agreed 
to  allow  me  to  draw  against  that  contract  weekly,  whatever  amount  ray  payroll  and  pay- 
roll taxes  came  to.    A  typical  construction  contract  calls  for  monthly  draws,  billed 
at  the  end  of  the  month,  but  usually  not  paid  until  fifteen  to  thirty  days  later. 
Thus,  you  are  making  payrolls  forty  five  to  sixty  days  before  you  collect  any  money. 
A  labor  intense  company  such  as  mine  would  need  substantial  capital  just  to  exist. 
So  I  had  a  real  sweetheart  of  a  deal.    I  made  a  small  profit  on  that  first  project 
which  then  allowed  me  to  bid  more  work.   We  ended  up  in  1979,  our  first  full  year 
of  operation,  with  billings  of  over  $1,000,000.00.    Now,  ten  years,  millions  of 
dollars  in  billings  and  millions  of  square  feet  of  buildings  later,  I've  really 
learned  some  lessons. 

I  didn't  know  it  at  the  time,  but  now  that  I've  had  several  years  to  learn, 
there  is  not  much  access  to  commercial  credit  far  a  women  in  business,    it  became 
very  obvious  to  me  because  as  Nary  Farrar  I  have  always  had  to  fight  for  expansion 
capital  and  I  feel  if  it  hadn't  been  far  that  my  company  could  be  two  to  three  times 
as  big  as  it  is  today.   We  have  become  well  known  for  quality  on-time,  cn -budget 
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work,  but  often  have  had  to  decline  to  bid  projects  because  of  lack  of  capital  or 
bonding  capauiliti.es. 

ait  during  a  seveie  construction  downturn  in  our  area  in  1981,  my  brother 
who  is  a  civil  engineer  and  I  started  a  general  construction  company,  because  our 
respective  companies  didn't  have  any  work,  to  make  work  fox  ourselves.    The  first 
bank  I  went  to,  gave  me  enough  money  to  build  a  'spec'  off  ice- warehouse  building 
aL  a  time  when  nothing  was  happening  in  Kansas  City.    We  didn't  have  a  prayer  of 
finding  a  Layer  for  that  building.    To  Uiis  day,  I  think  the  only  reason  I  got  the 
money  was  because  I  now  had  a  man  for  a  partner. 

Banks  should  be  required  to  publish  their  loan  making  policies  for  commercial 
loans  and  also  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  deny  credit  without  giving  the  exact 
reasons  for  denial.    I  have  had  times  when  I  couldn't  even  get  a  bank  to  look  at  a 
deal  or  my  track  record.    But  they  always  seem  to  look  at  who  is  bringing  the  deal. 

The  Federal  Government  is  the  largest  purchaser  of  goods  and  services.    I  have 
filled  out  a  lot  of  vendor  information  forms  and  attended  a  lot  of  seminars  on  "How 
To  Do  Business  With  The  Federal  Government" ,  yet  I  ha\e  never  gotten  one  contract 
from  them  in  ten  years.    The  vendor  Information  forms  always  have  a  box  to  check  if 
you  are  a  certified  Women  Business  Enterprise,  which  would  indicate  there  might  be 

sore  preferential  programs  for  women  in  the  procurement  procedures .    But  are  the  ie? 
I  don't  think  so.    If  less  than  1%  of  all  government  contracts  over  $10,000.00  go 
to  woraen -owned  businesses,  we  sure  need  some  help  to  break  Into  the  system.  Also 
the  vendor  Information  forms  always  have  places  u>  fill  out  exactly  what  your  pro- 
duct or  service  is  and  define  your  geographic  trade  area,  yet  if  I  get  a  request  for 
quotation  from  some  department  of  the  Federal  Government,  it  will  be  to  build  a 
dam  In  Illinois.    Not  my  line  of  work  or  trade  area. 

If  all  companies  who  are  qualified  to  perform  the  work  are  not  being  notified 
of  particular  oixoects  In  a  given  area,  then  good  companies  may  be  overlooked  In 
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the  bidding  process.    Consequently,     *  Government  nay  not  get  the  best  prices 
for  the  it  purchases.    And  it  certainiy  doesn't  help  the  small  contractor,  who 
often  runs  a  nuch  leaner  operation  and  can  price  accordingly. 

Thanks  to  my  association  with  the  Committee  of  200,  I've  learncH  t-Jvut  I'm 
not  alone  in  my  frustration.    Just  as  a  note  of  explanation,  the  Committee  of  200 
is  a  national  organization  of  businesswomen  who  are  leaders  and  risk  takers  in  their 
industries.    Our  mission  is  to: 

1.  Recognize  women  for  their  successful  entrepreneurship  and  business 
leadership. 

2.  Encourage  active  involvement  in  business,  economic,  social,  political 
and  educational  issues. 

3.  Provide  a  forum  for  nutual  support  and  exchange  of  idea*. 

4.  Inspire  success  by  serving  as  role  models  for  women  in  business. 

Almost  all  women,  even  those  with  very  large  (over  50  million  dollar)  com- 
panies, share  the  same  problem..:    lack  of  credibility  in  the  marketplace,  lack 
of  access  to  credit  and  lack  of  Federal  Government  procurement  opportunities. 

If  both  the  public  and  private  sector  could  work  toward  assisting  women  who 
have  the  drive  and  entrepreneurial  spirit,  achieve  their  goals,  cur  economy  would 
benefit  all  tHe  more.    In  most  cases,  small  businesses  provide  mure  new  jobs  and 
pay  (as  a  percentage  of  income)  more  taxes  than  large  corporations 

In  1978,  in  the  field  I  chose,  I  was  definitely  a  trail  blazer.    But  I  look 
back  and  I  don't  see  any  women  coming  behind  me.   What  is  stopping  them?  What 
barriers  are  keeping  than  from  following  me?  Are  they  unable  to  raise  the  necessary 
capital?  Was  I  able  to  do  it  only  because  of  my  initial  'deal'?  Are  there  ways 
we  can  help  those  who  just  don't  happen  to  be  lucky  enough  to  fin!  that  first  'deal'? 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  remind  you  that  there  is  i  jthing  special  about 
Mary  Farrar.    I  had  no  family  mranbers  to  model  after,  little  formal  education,  no 
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business  training,  no  money,  no  genius.    I  did  have  a  whole  lot  of  roadblocks 
and  barriers.    I*  I've  been  able  to  do  what  I1^  done  despite  the  odds,  think 
what  it  would  mean  to  the  econany  if  we  could  remove  sane  of  the  barriers  women 
are  confronted  witr  on  a  dai"1  v  basis.    I'm  certain  there  are  many  more  Mary 
Farrars  out  there. 

Thank  you  for  allowing  me  to  tnsrify.  I  welcome  any  questions  concerning 
my  statement. 
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TESTIMONY  Or  LILLIAN  H .  LINCOLN 
HOUSE  SMALL  BOSIHESS  COMMITTEE 
HEARINGS  ON  WOMEN'S  BUSINESS  ISSUES 
APRIL  26TH,  1988 


Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  t >£  Committee,  My  name  is  Lillian 
Lincoln.    I  am  the  founder  and  owner  of  Centennial  One,  Inc.,  a 
building  maintenance  service  company  currently  grossing  around  Sb 
million  in  revenue  and  employing  800  people. 

As  I  testify  today,  I  am  6trongly  reminded  of  the  climate  in 
1976  when  I  first  entered  the  business  arena.    There  was  talk 
then  of  much  support  and  encouragement  to  women  and  minorities  to 
start  up  businesses,  to  take  risks  and  actively  compete  on  the 
open  market.    The  political  environment  was  supportive,  and  1 
received  lots  of  back-up  from  friends,  business  associates  and 
family. 

So,  in  December  of  1975  I  organized  my  company.  1  invested 
$4,000  of  my  own  dollars,  employed  a  few  people  and  began  to  go 
after  government  contracts. 

I  bad  been  advised  to  apply  for  an  8 A  approval  but  when  I 
applied  in  early  1976  I  was  turned  down.     The  SBA  stated  it 
couldn't  provide  enough  contracts  for  my  business.    Ondaunted,  I 
reapplied,  this  time  including  names,  addressee  and  telephone 
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numbers  of  agencies  who  had  already  indicated  a  willingness  to 
buy  my  services.    In  October  o£  1976  Centennial  One,  Inc.,  woo, 
undar  the  4A  Set-Aside  program,  ita  firat  contract  from  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  Beltaville,  Maryland.    The  award  was 
for  #150,000  and  I  eaployed  twenty  part-tine  individuals. 

X  continued  to  do  my  own  marketing,  controlling  the  growth  of 
ay  company.    We  won  more  government  and  county  contracts  in 
addition  to  establishing  a  email  core  of  private  clients.  The 
ratio  was  about  701  public  sector  to  30%  private  sector. 

As  my  company  grew  1  needed,  of  course,  greater  access  to 
capital.    I  did  not  turn  to  the  sba  for  loans  because  I  had  a 
unique  relationship  with  a  local  bank  president  who  had 
px  *ioualy  been  my  personal  banker  and  who  believed  in  me.  2 
have  no  doubt  that  it  is  because  of  my  personal  relationship  with 
this  individual  that  1  never  experienced  any  problem  with 
credit.    In  1976.  using  accounts  receivable  as  collateral,  I  was 
given  a  $12#000  line  of  credit.    Today,  we  have  a  half-million 
dollar  line  of  credit  and  unlimited  bonding  capacity. 

My  personal  story  is  an  unusual  one  when  it  comes  to  credit. 
X  am  aware  that  for  many  women  access  to  japital  is  one  of  the 
major  obstacles. 
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In  1982  I  was  given  «  fued  number  of  years  in  the  8A  progrun 
under  the  new  guidelines,    i  asked  £orf  but  was  denied  a  one-year 
extension,    in  1^35  I  was  notified  of  immediate  graduation  from 
the  Program.    At  thw  time  of  graduation  i  had  about  $5  million 
dollars  in  contracts  under  BA  and  about  $2  million  in  contracts 
from  the  private  sector.    Clearly  my  business  was  in  danger  of 
not  surviving  the  graduation.    Between  January  and  March,  1986 
Centennial  One,  inc.  did  lose  about  $5  million  in  sales  and  the 
conpany  would  have  gone  bankrupt  if  a  strong  marketing  program 
had  not  been  previously  implemented. 

Others  with  less  foresight  than  I  have  seen  their  companies 
collapse  upoo  graduation  from  the  8A  program.    Clearly  there  is 
need  for  iupi overaent  in  the  procedure  for  supporting  small 
business  during  this  critical  transition  period.    Many  women 
owned  and  minority  businesses  are  unable  to  persevere  through 
such  financial  hardship,  which  makes  government  contracting  an 
extremely  difficult  market  in  which  to  build  and  grow  their 
businesses. 

My  company  pulled  through,  prevailed  and  through  aggressive 
marketing  reversed  its  client  base  to  about  90%  private  sector 
and  10%  public  sector. 

It  was  when  X  hired  my  first  upper  management  white  salesman 
that  I  was  confronted  with  the  realities  of  sex  a'<d  race 
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discrimination  in  the  marketplace.    Clients  were  subtle  in 


Now,  with  twelve  years  and  a  fine  track  record  behind  me,  I 
am  taken  seriously,  but  it  wasn't  always  so.  Credibility 
continues  to  be  an  issue  with  women  in  business.  Clients, 
suppliers,  and  financial  backers  are  slow  to  believe  in  a 
business  plan  if  it  is  submitted  ty  a  woman.    She  still  has  to 
prove  herself  end  pass  a  more  difficult  test  than  hex  male 
counterpart.    I ,  for  example,  am  loaded  with  credentials:    I  hold 
a  Bachelors  Degree  from  Howard  university  in  Business 
Administration  and  1  was  the  first  black  woman  to  receive  an  MBA 
from  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Business  in  1969.    In  1981, 
based  on  a  recommendation  by  my  former  employer,  I  was  selected 
Small  Business  Person  of  the  year  in  Maryland.    I  truly  value 
that  award. 

In  closing  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Committee,  I  would 
like  to  thank  you  for  inviting  me  to  testify  today.    I  hope  that 
my  story  will  help  support  legislation  to  assure  adequate  and 
fair  credit  for  women  and  open  up  avenues  of  increased 
procurement  for  female  entrepreneurs.    1  particularly  would  urge 
you  to  do  all  that  you  can  to  make  the  odds  better  for  successful 
women-owned  businesses. 


deeling  directly  with  me  but  through  him  it  became  obvious  that 
people  were  dubious  about  doing  business  with  a  black  female. 
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STATEMENT  OF  KATHRYN  KEELEY 

The  Women's  Economic  Development  Corporation  is  a  4  1/2  year  old 
non-profit  that  was  started  to  help  women  achieve  economic 
self-sufficiency  through  the  start-up  and  operation  of  a 
successful  small  business.    WEDCO  targets  unemployed  and 
underemployed  women  who  have  a  business  idea  that  could  produce 
sufficient  income  to  support  themselves  and  their  families.  Our 
work  is  primarily  within  the  Twin  Cities  Area  with  some  work  in 
rural  parts  of  Minnesota.     During  the  last  4  1/2  years  WEDCO  has 
assisted  over  3,500  women,  approximately  1/2  of  those  women  were 
convinced  that  then  tusiness  idea  was  not  economically  feasible 
and  they  chose  not  to  pursue  their  business.    WEDCO  assisted  650 
businesses  to  start  and  expanded  another  380  businesses  with  92% 
still  in  business  3  years  later.    The  remainder  of  the  clients 
were  existing  business  that  were  experiencing  some  difficu  ty 
and  WEDCO  assisted  in  problem  solving  and  stabilizing  or  closing 
the  business. 

WEDCO  operates  a  1.2  million  dollar  loan  fund  that  finances 
women  owned  businesses.    The  organization  also  maintains  a 
strong  working  relationship  with  a  number  of  local  financial 
institutions.     WEDCO  has  an  ongoing  working  relationship  with 
the  First  Banks  in  Minnesota  which  agreed  to  provide  loans  at 
market  rates  but  negotiate  collateral  and  equity. 
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WEDCO  uses  its  loan  fund  as  last  resort  financing  for  those 
individuals  who  do  not  have  the  credit  history,  collateral  or 
appropriate  business  idea  for  bank  financing.    Our  applicants 
must  have  been  denied  by  a  bank  and  exhausted  all  other 
possibilities  of  financing  before  WEDCO  will  review  the 
application.    We  further  require  that  the  individual  work  with 
our  organization  to  produce  a  business  plan,  cash  flow 
projections  for  two  years  and  agree  to  ongoing  technical 
assistance  during  the  term  of  the  loan.    WEDCO  forms  a  working 
relationship  with  the  applicant  which  in  fact  becomes  our 
collateral  over  the  life  of  the  loan. 

Over  the  last  four  years,  WEDCO  has  made  over  110  direct  loans 
to  women  owned  businesses.    WEDCO  averages  three  new  clients 
every  day  of  the  year.    These  women  are  starting  a  business  for 
primarily  economic  reasons.    Over  60%  of  the  women  we  have 
assisted  are  single  head  of  household.    These  women  have  family 
incomes  below  $15,000  and  are  interested  in  achieving  the 
economic  means  to  support  their  families.     Most  women  have 
developed  their  product  or  service  to  the  point  it  would  be 
considered  a  skill  and  need  assistance  with  the  business. 
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Women  face  significant  barriers  in  starting  a  business.  The 
most  difficult  is  obtaining  capital.    At  every  point  in  the 
spectrum  from  debt  to  equity  women  face  an  impossible  task. 
Most  women  do  not  possess  the  personal  assets  to  qualify  for 
bank  loans.    They  are  not  part  of  the  equity  network  for 
investments  and  few  have  family  and  friends  to  invest  dollars  in 
their  business.    Remember  only  6%  of  the  employed  women  in  this 
country  make  more  than  $25,000.    The  majority  of  us  are  employed 
in  low  paying  occupations  that  provide  few  opportunities  to 
accumulate  capital  and  save  dollars  to  invest  in  businesses. 

Women  who  want  to  expand  a  business  experience  the  difficult 
challenge  of  raising  private  equity  capital.    We  are  not  part  of 
the  networks  and  again  women's  networks  do  not  lead  to  this  type 
of  investment. 

Finally,  women  are  stereotyped  as  part-time  business  owners  who 
are  starting  a  business  for  "fun".    Women  are  viewed  as  starting 
"cute  boutiques"  that  will  entertain  us.     Frankly,  this  is  far 
from  the  truth,    our  statistics  indicate  quite  the  opposite. 
Women  are  starting  businesses  for  economic  reasons  and  need  to 
be  treated  as  business  owners . 


-  3 
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WEDCO  has  a  successful  track  record  for  a  number  of  reasons.  We 
do  not  believe  that  you  can  put  an  entrepreneur  in  a  classroom 
and  teach  them  for  16  weeks  and  expect  them  to  be  a  business 
owner.    We  believe  that  a  hands-on,  experiential,  task  oriented 
planning  process  is  needed  for  each  individual  to  assess  the 
economic  viability  of  their  idea.    We  are  as  strong  about 
preventing  failures  as  we  are  about  encouraging  success.  We 
utilize  self-screem ng  which  puts  the  responsibility  on  the 
business  owner  to  p  irsue  their  idea.    WEDCO  does  not  believe  in 
picking  the  winners  and  losers  in  the  market  place  but  rather 
giving  the  information  tools  and  a  homework  process  to  the  woman 
for  her  to  make  her  own  decision.    We  are  looking  for  women  who 
have  a  passion,  skill  and  expertise,  good  problem  solving  skills 
and  the  willingness  to  follow  through.    We  think  these 
ingredients  make  a  successful  business  owner  and  have  designed  a 
process  that  allows  these  skills  and  attributes  to  surface. 

WEDCO  represents  a  model  for  women's  economic  development 
programs  that  combines  technical  assistance,  individual 
consulting  and  financing.    We  sit  on  both  sides  of  the  table  in 
that  we  work  with  the  individual  from  the  idea  stage  to  the 
planning  stage  to  the  financing  and  operation  of  the  business. 
We  provide  ongoing  assistance  throughout  the  life  of  the  loan 
and  not  }ust  during  the  initial  start-up  stages. 
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WEDCO's  funding  is  from  private  sources  such  as  foundations  and 
corporations  with  an  annual  budget  of  approximately  $600,000. 
We  must  raise  this  each  year  in  new  contributions  and  grants. 
As  of  yet,  government  has  been  unresponsive  in  funding 
organizations  such  as  WEDCO.    We  do  not  neatly  fit  into 
categories  of  human  services,  economic  development  or  jobs  and 
training.    We  combine  all  three  and  thus  overlap  several 
different  organizational  programs  within  state  and  local 
government. 

WEDCO  is  a  model  that  works,  having  an  important  impact 
particularly  with  low  income  women  in  providing  them 
opportunities  and  choices.    We  are  building  new  role  models  and 
seeding    the  economy  with  new  experiences.    We  believe  our 
outcomes  are  multiple  and  need  to  be  evaluated  from  the 
perspective  of  the  long  haul.    The  country  is  hungry  for  quick 
fix  models  to  end  poverty,  create  jobs  and  successful  businesses 
and  transform  welfare  recipients  into  tax  payers.    There  are  no 
quick  fixes  to  solving  poverty.    Creating  jobs  and  economic 
change  requires  time  as  much  as  money.    We  must  use  a  longer 
time  frame  and  provide  opportunities  to  the  economically 
disadvantaged.    They  will  then  be  better  able  to  pursue  their 
own  ideas  and  develop  their  own  opportunities. 

Thank  you. 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE  HONORABLE  JOSEPH  M.  MCDADE, 
RANKING  MINORITY  MEMBER,  COMMITTEE  ON  SMALL  BUSINESS 
HEARING  ON  WOMEN  IN  BUSINESS 
APRIL  27,  1988 


MR.  CHAIRMAN,   I  WANT  TO  COMMEND  YOU  FOR  HOLDING  THIS  SERIES 
OF  HEARINGS  TO  EXPLORE  ONE  OF  AMERICA'S  GREATEST  ASSETS:  WOMEN 
IN  BUSINESS.     SINCE  WORLD  WAR  II,   EVER  INCREASING  NUMBERS  OF 
WOMEN  HAVE  JOINED  THE  WORK  FORCE,     THAT  TREND  HAS  CONTINUED  IN 
RECENT  YEARS  WHILE  A  NEW  TREND  HAS  EMERGED  AS  WOMEN  HAVE  BECOME 
ENTREPRENEURS  AND  BUSINESS  OWNERS.     MR,  CHAIRMAN,   THESE  HEARINGS 
WILL  NOT  ONLY  GIVE  GREATER  RECOGNITION  TO  THE  IMPORTANT  ROLE 
WOMEN  HAVE  IN  OUR  ECONOMY,  BUT  THEY  WILL  ALSO  FOCUS  ATTENTION  ON 
SOME  OF  THE  PROBLEMS  THAT  CONFRONT  THEM,     I  LOOK  FORWARD  TO  THE 
TESTIMONY  WE  WILL  HAVE  THE  PLEASURE  TO  HEAR. 
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PATftlClA  SCHAOEDER 
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CONG«ISStONAl  t>»i,Ci.S  «(..« 


Aril  26,  1988 

The  Honorable  John  J.  LaFalce 
Chairman 

Committee  on  Small  Business 
2361  Rayburn 

Dear  John: 


I  commend  you  for  the  hearings  you  are  holding  to  look  at  the 
role  ot  women-owned  business  enterprises  in  our  economy. 
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Statement  of 
Representative  Patricia  Schroeder 
to  the 

House  Cossftittee  on  saull  Business 


April  27,  1988 
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Mr.  chairman,  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  submit  testimony 
to  the  committee  as  it  considers  the  status  and  role  of  women 
business  enterprises  in  our  economy. 

Today,  as  you  look  at  the  role  of  women  business  enterprises  in 
government  procurement,  it  is  important  to  note  that  while  women- 
owned  enterprises  are  a  substantial  and  growing  portion  of  the 
business  community,  the  government  has  yet  to  tap  this  valuable 
source  of  products,  services,  and  entrepreneurial  creativity. 

»m^?"S^?^«BineBBeS  *rVhe  f*»test  growing  segment  of  the 
iS«i«22  £  BB  Bconomy;    The  number  of  self -employed  women 
increased  by  76  percent  between  1975  and  1985,  twice  the  rate  at 

D^r^Sd^n  ?S5fr6d  th€  "ork „force  durin*  th«  ten  yalT  '* 

EE?!? \°f  ?U  Wl*11  bu»inesses.    The  Small  Business 

-T^i?  S    ftion  eBtim*t%*  that  by  the  year  2000,  50  percent  of  all 

small  businesses  in  the  U.S.  will  be  owned  by  women; 

IHrtU;f\?2Vftrnment'  how*v«'        WW  to  tap  this  expanding 
part  of  the  economy,    of  the  billions  of  dollars  spent  each  year 
by  the  world's  largest  buyer  of  goods  and  service*    the  us 

^LIEEXS^E-?  Sirma'    In  1975'  the  u-s-  civil  Riffhti  commission 
n^!rl!f  :h*t  "^n-owned  businesses  are  hampered  in  SS 
biS2ST??rPf°5M!Kby  the  ««»v»il**>i"ty  of  information  and 
?h!I  !  5!    S.1?*?  the  Pfoeur«"»nt  system."    Unfortunately,  more 
than  a  decade  later,  this  situation  appears  little  changed. 

FYfi7iBoi?!  K1;?.*  «tark  picture.    Through  the  third  quarter  of 
?.nlY  12'735  percent  of  total  federal  procurement  went  to 

ousinesses.    A  breakdown  by  agency  is  worth  looking  at: 

*•  The  Apartment  of  Defense    (DoD)  controls  the  bulk  of 
government  contracting,    in  FY85,  DoD  awarded  82  percent 
of  the  prime  contract  dollars  received  by  small 
businesses  and  84  percent  of  the  dollars  received  by 
largo  businesses.* 

In  FY86,  out  of  a  total  of  $136,497,000,000  of 
procurement,  DoD  awarded  $1,100,000,000  to  WBEs,  or 
0.8  percent  of  total  procurement  dollars.    The  average 
S2nH?cS  Bi"  WBB  $3'343'  compared  to  an  average  of 
$8,62.  for  small  business  in  genera?. 

**  ££»r?!7« 5hird(t,?u*rt«r'  33  Percent  *«  AID'S  contracting 
™2  wbEb'    The  average  size  of  a war is  for  WBEs  was 
$53,000,  compared  to  $194,000  for  small  business  in 
general . 
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•*  In  FY87,  through  the  third  quarter,  1.*  percent  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency's  contracting  went 
to  WBE-. 

•*  In  FY86,  2.2  percent  of  ths  Depsrtment  of  State's  total 
procurement  expenditures  went  to  WBEe,  and  1.9  percent 
through  the  third  quartsr  of  FY87. 

**  WBE  psrticipstion  in  the  Depsrtment  of  ^rsnsportstion 
contrscting  roae  from  0.6  percent  in  FY80  to  3.2  percent 
in  FY87. 

These  ere  just  s  few  of  the  agencies,  but  they  control  a  huge 
portion  of  the  government' e  procurement  dollere.    The*s  figures 
ehow  thet  the  growth  of  WBEe  in  the  economy  ie  far  outdistancing 
the  government' e  uee  uZ  their  products  end  services. 

Seversl  fsctors  contribute  to  the  low  levels  of  participation  of 
women-owned  business  enterprises  in  government  contrscting, 
including  insdequste  outresch,  insufficient  commitment  to 
utilising  WBEs,  under  cspitslisstion  and  discrimination  in 
conmerciel  credit  trsnssctions.    I  will  sddrsss  two— insdequste 
outrssch,  snd  insufficient  commitment  to  utilising  WBEs--on  which 
the  government  csn  snd  should  hsve  s  considerable  impect. 

Women  bueineee  ownere  intereeted  in  seeking  federel  contrecte 
ere  often  deeling  with  ihe  federel  government  for  the  firet  time. 
Meny  owi.  newer  bueineeeee  that  do  not  neve  e  long  trsck  record, 
nor  do  they  heve  contecte  within  the  contrecting  egenciee  which 
might  fecilitete  succeeeful  epplicetione.    Improved  outreech  ie 
criticel  if  WBEe  ere  to  become  more  ective  perticipents  in  the 
procurement  process. 

in  1984,  in  testimony  before  the  Senste  Environment  snd  Public 
Works  Subcommittee  on  Trsnsportstion,  Clsir  Leven,  owner  of 
Preiervstion  Technologies  Inc.,  testified  thst: 

"We  hsve  found  thst  outresch  progrems  ere  ineffective 
or  non  exietent.    Agenciee  edninietering  the  projecte 
ere  unwilling  or  unable  to  find  effective  wsys  to 
incresse  the  participation  of  women  on  these  projects  and 
to  help  them  resolve  their  problems  on  the  job.  More 
often  thsn  not,  women  hsve  no  plsce  to  turn  to  for 
sssistsnce,  be  it  finsncisl,  technicsl,  or  procedursl • 

some  sgencies,  snd  individuals  in  them,  hsve  msde  efforts  to 
improve  the  situstion  since  then.    The  figures  I  hsve  cited  on 
WBE  psrticipstion  in  government  contrscting,  howevsr,  indicste 
thst  much  more  needs  to  be  done.    With  women  now  owning  over  s 
qusrter  of  the  small  bueineseee  in  the  U.S.,  it  cen  no  longer  be 
srgued  thst  s  lsck  of  WBEs  is  the  resson  for  low  government 
contracting  to  WBEs> 
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There  is  no  consistent  plan  for  government  outreach  to  under- 
represented  aectora  of  the  small  buaineaa  community.  For 
example,  the  Department  of  State  particlpatea  in  seven  traUe 
falra  per  year,  plus  twenty  congresslonslly  sponsored 
conferences,  while  the  Department  of  Defense  participstes  in 
fifty  trsde  fsirs  per  yeer--in  other  words,  one  per  stste.  This 
rsises  questions  on  how  the  business  community  is  alerted  to 
these  events,  is  priority  given  to  resching  sll  sectors  of  the 
small  buaineaa  community,  and  how  do  agenciea  decide  which  trade 
faira  to  attend. 

Perhaps  programs  such  ss  the  Department  of  Tranaportation's  women 
Buaineaa  Enterprise  Assist snce  program  should  be  reviewed  snd 
taken  aa  a  model  for  other  agenciea.    DoT  informs  me  thst 
set ivi ties  undertaken  by  this  office  include  technics 1 
assistance,  bonding,  loan  packaging,  certification  sssistance, 
bid  propoaal  development  snd  cost  estimating. 

Another  sres  in  which  the  federsl  government  should  be  tsking  the 
lesd  is  in  its  commitment  to  utilising  WBIs*  both  a  commitment  in 
agency  policy  to  capitalising  upon  the  resources  of  WBSa ,  and  a 
commitment  on  the  part  of  agency  employees  to  see  thst  those 
objr stives  sre  csrried  out. 

At  the  policy  level,  sll  federal  sgencies  sre  required  under 
Txecutive  Order  12138  to  take  sction  to  support  WBEs  snd  ensure 
full  participation  in  procurement  and  financial  aaalatance 
programa.    In  addition.  Policy  Letter  80-2,  iaaued  by  the  office 
of  Federal  Procurement  policy  in  May  1980,  requires  all  prime 
contrsctors  to  develop  plana  for  aubcontracting  with  women  owned 
firma.    In  practice,  these  requirement  are  sometimes  only 
partially  complied  with,  sometimes  only  nominally. 

For  exampls,  the  Department  of  Defense  requires  that  prime 
contractor  a  adopt  a  "beat  •fforta  clauae"  to  utilise  WBBa  aa 
aubcontractora.    The  primes  are  not  required,  however,  to  report 
the  extent  of  such  subcontrscting.    Another  example  ia  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  which  report a  that  it  doea  not 
require  prime  contractora  to  develop  plana  to  uae  WBEa  as 
subcontractors  but  encoursges  such  efforts. 

At  the  implement st ion  level,  sccounts  of  inertia  or  outright 
resistance  to  increaaed  utilicstion  of  WBEs  sre  too  frequent. 
These  sccounts  csn  be  sttributed  to  sexism;  to  s  disinclinstion 
to  swsrd  contrscts  to  companies  with  whom  the  procurement  officer 
hss  not  worked,  even  if  the  company  in  queation  haa  submitted  s 
less  costly  or  more  efficiant  bid;  and  to  outdated  impreaaiona 
about  the  kinda  of  induatriea  in  which  women  atart  companiea. 

Statiatica  ahow,  however,  that  women  in  buaineaa  cover  the 
waterfront.    The  President's  1985  report  on  smsll  business  statea 
that  91  percent  of  women' owned  sole  proprietorships  were  either 
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in  personal,  business,  recreational,  medical,  professional,  or 
other  servicee,  or  in  retail  trade,  finance,  insurance,  and  real 
estate.    Furthermore,  some  of  the  highest  annual  growth  rates 
have  been  in  nontraditional  areas  including  agricultural 
services,  forest xy  and  fishing,  mining,  security  brokerages  and 
dealerships,  general  building  contracting,  and  legal  services. 

It  is  imperative  that  federal  employees  involved  in  the 
procurement  process  understand  their  Key  importance  in  assuring 
that  government  purchasing  realistically  reflects  the  broad 
spectrum  of  the  US  business  community.    In  addition,  policies  on 
government  purchasing  must  be  enforced  from  the  top  down  and 
recognition  given  for  successful  effort.    An  employee's  efforts 
to  develop  new  outreach  efforts,  and  to  increase  participation  of 
WBEs  should  be  taken  into  consideration  on  the  employee's 
performance  review.    Department  of  state's  practice  of  writing 
commendations  for  officers  who  do  this  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  reiterate  to  the  Committee  the  importance 
of  women  business  enterprises  to  our  national  economy.    Over  the 
last  decade,  women  have  increased  their  share  of  business 
ownership  in  every  major  industry  division.    The  data  shows  that 
government  contracting  to  WBEs  is  in  unacceptably  low  proportion 
compared  to  the  proportion  of  the  business  community  made  up  of 
WBEs.    The  federal  government's  responsibility  as  a  role  model 
and  as  *he  world's  largest  buyer  of  goods  and  services  obligates 
it  to  make  sure  that  its  procurement  record  reflects  the  broad 
spectrum  of  American  business. 


*  Many  of  the  agency  statistics  used  in  this  tescimony  were 
provided  by  the  agencies  in  response  to  inquiries  by  the 
Speaker's  Task  Force  on  Minority  Set-Asides,  of  which  I  am  a 
member.    The  report  of  the  Task  Force  should  bt  finalized  and 
available  to  the  Committee  soon. 
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Testimony  of 
Mildred  A.  Green 
April  27,  1988 

Mr.  Chairman  and  esteemed  members  of  the  House  Small  Business 
Committee,  I  want  to  thank  'ou  ior  the  opportunit-.y  to  share  a 
few  of  my  achievements  ana  hallenges  as  a  woman  business  owner 
in  the  government  procurement  market. 

As  a  woman  who  started  businesses  in  Michigan  and  then 
expanded  nationally,  I  still  believe  that  perserverance,  openness 
and  a  niche  market  are  the  unequivocable  necessities  for  success. 
All  of  my  businesses  had  less  than  $10,000  in  start-up  capital, 
principally  from  personal  savings.  In  addition,  my  procurement 
experience  came  as  the  bookkeeper /bid  preparation  person  with  a 
bridge  construction  company  starting  with  farm  culverts  and 
expanding  into  multi-million  dollar  bridges  for  five  states.  I 
had  no  professional  assistance  or  training. 

The  five  successful  businesses  I  started  in  Michigan 

include i 

*  A  piano  school  for  young  children; 

*  A  retail  bridal  apparel  shop? 

*  Two  intermediate  care  facility  homes  for 
developmentally  disabled  adults;  and 

*  An  accounting  service  bureau  for  non-profit 
corporations. 

The  accounting  service  bureau  grew  into  a  computer  retail 
company  and  later  a  full-systems  house  for  computers.  Our 
initial  target  markets  were  departments  within  the  State  of 
Michigan,  and  later,  the  Federal  government.  Today,  A.D.S.  is  a 
computer  software  manufacturer,  a  computer  hardware  manufacturer, 
a  distributor  for  major  manufacturers  of  small  to  medium  sized 
computers  and  peripherals.  Since  we  have  been  successful,  we  are 
now  starting  the  process  to  b.  :>me  a  franchisor  of  A.D.S. 
procurement  procedures  and  computer  products. 
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In  the  past,  I  also  provided  start-up  assistance  for  two 
other  businesses:  a  Montessori  School  for  pre- school  children  in 
Michigan  and  more  recently,  a  company  called,  On-Hold  advertising 
in  Tennessee. 

Currently,  I  am  involved  in  the  final  stages  of  development 
for  thw  Liberty  BIDCO  Incorporated,  a  woman-owned  Business  and 
Industrial  Development  Company  in  Michigan  (that  will  provide 
access  to  capital  for  service-related  and  soft  asset  businesses). 

At  this  time,  I  cm  President,  CEO,  Chairman,  and  the  major 
stockholder  of  A.D.S.  Computers.  A.D.S.  \s  a  full  systems  house 
offering  sophisticated  hardware  and  software,  maintenance  and 
training  to  a  number  of  state  and  Federal  government  agencies. 
We  have  a  list  of  satisfied  clients,  including  100  Federal 
locations,  more  than  200  state  agencies  in  Michigan  and  Tennessee 
and  100  other  business  customers. 

All  of  the  contracts  A.D.S .  won  and  maintained  were  bid  and 
awarded  in  an  open  market  with  no  set-asides,  incentives,  or  any 
other  type  of  eoual  opportunity    access  programs  to  procurement. 

I  appreciate  that  a  new  five  percent  access  to  procurement 
is  now  offered  by  the  Federal  Department  of  Defense.  Some 
states,  such  as  Michigan,  currently  offer  set-asic'es  to  women 
owned  businesses.  However,  these  are  discretionary  funds  and 
sometimes  do  not  provide  equal  access  or  encouragement  to 
procurement  opportunities . 

Usually,  the  contracts  for  women  owned  small  businesses 
are  awarded  after  the  award  -  not  prior  to  it.     At  the  present 
time,   there  is  no  national   program  to  ensure  equal   access  to 
government  contracts  for  women  owned  small  businesses. 

The  Michigan  Department  of  Commerce  Office  of  Women  Business 
Services  has  provided  the  catalyst  of  encouragement  to  me  since 
1986.  It  represents  the  very  best  in  governmental  agencies  —  a 
supportive  agency,  encouraging  creative  economic  development 
without  competing  with  or  stifling  the  creative  entrepreneurial 
spirit. 

This  division  of  the  Michigan  Department  of  Commerce  was 
formed  by  Governor  James  Blanchard  in  1983,  about  the  same  time 
A.D.S.  was  incorporated.  i  learned  about  it  in  19P!,  during  the 
first  meeting  I  attended  of  the  National  Association  of  Women 
Business  Owners. 
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My  five  year  old  company's  expansion  into  the  manufacturing 
and  franchising  environments  is  significant  because  it  means  that 
we  have  struggled  and  won  against  all  the  odds  and  against  all 
those  who  said: 

"It  can't  be  done. ■ 

•You  can't  do  if,  and,  finally, 

"Hell,  you  aren't  doing  it  right." 

The  comments  I  heard  from  various  sources  can  best  be 
summarized  in  the  following  poem: 

"They  said  you'll  never  make  it 

And  they  thought  that  they  were  right. 

But  I  kept  on  trying  harder, 

Because  I  hoped  I  might. 

And  they  shook  they  heads  in  wonder 

That  I  lacked  the  sense  to  quit 

But  I  held  my  chin  up  higher 

Though  it  quivered  a  little  bit. 

They  said  you'll  never  make  t 

As  the  problems  multiplied, 

But  I  had  to  make  an  effort 

And  to  know  at  least  I  tried. 

So  I  dug  my  heels  in  deeper 

Though  my  spirits  sometimes  lagged 

And  I  shouldered  what  was  lightest 

And  the  rest  I  sort  of  dragged. 

And  I  found  to  my  amazement 

At  the  ending  of  the  day, 

That  what  they  said  I  couldn't 

I  had  managed  anyway. 

It  only  took  three  little  words  "Lord  help  me"  and 
I  rid 

Myself  of  doubt  and  all  they  said  I'd  never  do 
I  DID. 
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Five  years  ago,  I  was  embarrassed  to  be  a  woman  owned  small 
business.  When  I  decided  to  attempt  selling  products  and 
services  at  the  State  level,  I  walked  around  the  Purchasing 
Division  until  20  minutes  before  closing  time  developing  the 
courage  to  tell  them  I  wanted  to  be  a  "State  Approved  vendor". 

An  Office  of  Women  Business  Owners  Services  is  urgently 
needed  at  the  Federal  level,  and  in  each  one  of  the  states  to 
encourage  the  fastest  growing  segment  of  our  nation's  economy, 
woman  owned  small  businesses. 

Our  Successes  —  Happy  endings  take  less  time  to  telli 

In  1984,  A.D.S.  successfully  bid  many  small  contracts  to  the 
State  of  Michigan  and  one  large  contract  to  the  state's 
Department  of  Mental  Health.  A.D.S.  continues  to  provide 
maintenance  and  some  software  development  for  this  contract. 

In  1985,  we  were  awarded  the  second  multi-million  dollar 
computer  contract  by  the  Michigan  Department  of  Corrections. 
A.D.S.  continues  to  provide  hardware,  software  and  development, 
along  with  training,  maintenance  and  hotline  support  tc  the 
Department' 8  team  of  hardworking  professionals  who  pioneered  the 
multi-u8ar  multi-tasking  environment  for  correction  facilities. 

Since  1986,  A.D.S.  has  successfully  bid  many  small  Federal 
contracts  and  two  large  Federal  contracts. 

The  1-  inessee  Valley  Authority  contract  is  one  -I  the  large 
contracts  for  an  indefinite  quantity  of  products.  Our  TVA 
clients  are  professional  technicians,  working  hard  on  automating 
their  information  systems.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  work  to  meet 
their  needs  at  a  competitive  price. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  also  cooperatively  met  the 
challenge  of  working  with  a  small  vendor,  A.D.S.  Computers. 
Their  professional  technical  team  has  worked  successfully  with 
our  team  to  meet  FTC's  r.oeds.  It  is  our  privilege  to  provide 
laser  printers  and  parts  for  them. 

Expanding  into  other  States  in  1987,  A.D.S.  received  an 
unlimited,  renewable  contract  with  the  State  of  Tennessee  to 
provide  computer  hardware. 
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The  future  brings  hope  that  our  first  attempt  at  two  GSA 
schedules  will  also  be  successful  so  we  can  provide  Fourth 
Generation  Language  Relational  Database  development  tools  for 
Federal  departments ,  along  with  hardware  and  peripherals  from  our 
diversified  catalog  of  products.  The  A.D.S  team  of  professionals 
cares  about  our  customers,  the  government,  and  makes  every  effort 
to  provide  the  best  possible  quality  products  and  services. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  the  local,  state  and  Federal 
government  agencies  should  be  thought  of  and  treated  just  like 
any  other  customer.  At  A.D.S. ,  we  respond  to  the  needs  of  our 
customers  to  ensure  a  win/win  environment  --  for  both  the  vendor 
and  the  customer. 

Our  Challenges  to  Survival: 

The  following  information  concerns  a  Federal  agency  which 
shall  remain  nameless. 

After  our  first  Federal  contract  was  working  smoothly, 
A.D.S.  received  an  opportunity  for  a  second  —  a  bid  for  180  to 
360  PC  computer  expansion  boards.  Normal  procedures  for 
successful  bidding  were  followed  by  our  staff:  Distributor 
pricing  received  on  the  product  met  the  agency's  specifications; 
Terms  and  Conditions  were  answered;  and  the  Request  for  Bid  was 
submitted.  The  agency  stated  the  pre-award  evaluation  step  was 
complete-  A.D.S.  notified  the  distributor  that  preparation  for 
expeditious  delivery  of  the  much-needed  product  should  be  started 
to  ensure  quick  delivery  at  the  award.  Then  one  disaster  after 
another  struck  1 

The  distributor  stated  the  manufacturer  had  bid  on  the 
contract,  giving  pricing  to  several  other  bidders  as  well  and  was 
now  refusing  to  supply  computer  chips  for  the  boards.  This  meant 
additional  costs  to  A.D.S.  I  called  the  manufacturer ' s 
representative  for  clarification.  He  stated  that  the  government 
buyer  had  told  him  about  all  the  bidders  as  well  as  their  pricing 
and  that  we  would  need  to  work  with  his  company.  I  listened. 
After  consulting  with  my  technical  team,  I  discovered  that 
sanctions  were  being  considered  against  computers  and  parts  from 
Japan.  This  was  the  most  reliable  source  for  durable  quality 
products . 
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This  information  hit  the  news  media  and  caused  American 
distributors  and  manufacturers  to  stockpile  chips  and  prices  to 
soar.  As  you  can  te  .1  by  now,  I  do  not  give  up.  I  called  a 
Japanese  manufacturer's  representative.  He  told  me  that  if  I 
could  sell  fish  to  him,  he  could  get  chips  for  me.  (If  you  are 
interested  in  how  the  sale  of  food  to  Japan  and  other  countries 
could  help  solve  our  whole  imbalance  of  trade,  1*11  tell  you  my 
"fish  and  chips1*  story.) 

At  that  point,  I  still  believed  we  could  supply  the 
contract  -  that  was  until  the  manufacturer  called  to  say  that  his 
price  was  now  higher  on  the  board  -  even  with  A.D.S.  supplying 
the  chips.  He  also  stated  that  since  his  company  sold  the  only 
qualified  board,  I  would  have  to  buy  from  him.  I  replied, 
"not  any  morel ■ 

Because  I  believed  the  manufacturer's  access  to  information 
from  the  buyer  was  improper,  I  called  the  buyer's  supervisor  and 
informed  him  what  was  said  by  the  manufacturer's  representative. 
I  protested  that  his  buyer  had  revealed  everyone's  pricing,  which 
was  particularly  unfair  to  A.D.S.  since  we  were  the  low  bidder 
and  were  attempting  to  supply  the  contract.  He  requested  that  I 
put  this  in  writing.    Which  I  did. 

My  technical  team  supported  my  next  statement  that  we  could 
produce  a  prototype  for  his  inspection,  meet  or  exceed  the 
specifications  and  produce  the  board  within  his  alloted  tine 
frame  to  honor  the  contract  at  the  same  price.  We  did  all  of 
this  and  were  within  costs  to  make  a  minimum  profit.  Elated  at 
our  accomplishment,  we  also  saw  the  opportunity  to  market  the 
board  to  other  agencies  and  began  planning  to  manufacture  larger 
quantities  in  Michigan.  This  would  have  provided  approximately 
30  additional  jobs  in  Tuscola  County,  an  economically  depressed 
area. 

Now  you  would  not  believe  that  the  Federal  Department  would 
withdraw  this  bid  and  re-bid  it  -  But  they  did  I  Now,  everyone 
and  the  custodian  knew  A.D.S.  pricing.  I  was  disgusted  but  what 
could  I  do?  I  protested.  The  protest  was  denied  and  the  project 
re-bid.  When  the  "re"  bid  came  out,  I  bid  on  it  again,  trying  to 
lower  my  prices  —  already  knowing  the  worst  could  happen.  It 
did! 
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The  manufacturer,  who  now  had  a  stockpile  of  computer  chips  at  50 
cents  each,  cut  his  price  by  more  than  one-half  to  just  under  the 
A.D.S.  bid.  My  cost  for  computer  chips  at  that  time  was  $2.50 
each  and  today  they  cost  $12  each.  Of  course,  the  manufacturer 
took  the  bid.  I  lost  money  because  of  what  it  cost  to  prepare 
the  bid,  find  the  chips,  and  manufacture  the  prototype.  The 
manufacturer  won  in  many  ways,  not  the  least  of  which  is  that  he 
now  has  the  inside  track  of  doing  business  with  a  prestigious 
Federal  agency. 

THERE  IS  A  NEED  FOR  CHANGE 

The  current  procedures  are  discouraging  woman  owned  small 
businesses  from  entering  the  procurement  market.  Hy  efforts  to 
offer  training  and  encouragement  to  them  is  often  met  with 
skepticism.  After  a  few  of  their  horror  stories,  about  like 
mine,  you  would  understand  why. 

When  the  Federal  government  indicates  publicly  that  it  will 
place  sanctions  on  products,  it  invites  manufacturers  And 
distributors  to  stockpile  and  raise  prices  beyond  reasonable 
markets . 

Due  to  current  laws,  procedures,  and  the  internal  policies 
of  State  and  Federal  agencies,  a  vendor  is  bound  by  the  final 
prices  bid  for  the  full  term  of  the  contract.  This  does  not 
allow  vendors  any  price  increases  that  track  increases  in  costs 
u-.  actly  related  to  Federal  sanctions  and  other  Federal 
legislation. 

This  is  especially  harmful  and  discouraging  to  small 
businesses.  However,  it  is  a  disaster  for  woman  owned  small 
businesses  who  wonder  at  the  lack  of  federal  initiatives  and 
commitment  to  the  fastest  growing  segment  of  job-providing 
business,  a/k/a  women  owned  businesses. 

In  order  to  be  competitive  with  the  large  companies  in  the 
procurement  market,  A.D.S.  and  other  small  businesses  operate  on 
a  very  narrow  profit  margin.  This  limits  our  ability  to  become 
and  remain  successful  in  the  government  procurement  arena. 

I  wonder  when  Federal  laws  and  policies  will  create  a 
climate  to  support  and  encourage  women-owned  businesses! 
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I  have  struggled  and  won  the  right  to  provide  quality  goods  and 
services  on  some  proportionately  small  Federal  contracts  and  I 
know  and  believe  there  are  other  women-owned  small  businesses  who 
are  interested  in  doipg  the  same.  Since  I  believe  it  is  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  Nation's  economy  to  support  the  courageous 
efforts  of  women  owned  small  businesses,    I  make  the  following t 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  Commission  a  Federal  study  to  determine  what  percentage 

of  American  business  are  (a)  women-owned  small 
businesses;  (b)  what  percentage  of  new  jobs  these 
businesses  provide;  and  (c)  what  dollar  amount  of 
revenue  they  currently  contribute  to  the  American 
economy.     (Informal  statistics  indicate  (a)  46%, 
(b)  4  out  of  5,  and  (c)  $250  Billion  in  revenues.) 

2.  A  federally  mandated  10%  equal  access  to  procurement 
for  women  owned  small  businesses  on  all  contracts  with 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  receiving  Federal 
funds. 

3.  A  federally  mandated  certification  procedure  for  women 
owned  small  businesses,  monitored  by  a  Women  Business 
Owners  Services  Office  in  each  state.    A  model 
certification  process  currently  is  used  by  the 
Michigan  Department  of  Civil  Rights  and  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

4.  A  federally  mandated  waiver  for  women  owned  small 
businesses  to  allow  contract  prices  to  increase 
according  to  increases  for  products  listed  on  contracts 
if  the  price  increase  is  directly  attributable  to  any 
Federal  or  state  sanctions  or  legislation  causing 

that  increase. 


Respectfully  submitted, 


A-  <J  J 
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ANNUAL  GOV'T  PROCUREMENTS  OVER  $10,000 
TOTALING  OVER  $200  BILLION 
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TESTIMONY 
CF 

CAREY  I.  STACY 
BEFORE 

THE  HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON  SMALL  BUSINESS 
APRIL  27,1988 


Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Committee  on  Small  Business,  my 
name  is  Carey  Stacy.  I  am  the  owner  of  DiaLogos  International  Corp.,  a 
foreign  language  center,  in  Raleigh,  North  Carolina  and  co-owner  of  Globex, 
Inc.,  an  export  management  company  which  grew  out  of  DiaLogos.  I  thank 
you  for  the  opportunity  to  speak  before  you  here  today. 

I  do  not  appear  here  to  lament  the  inequities  which  women  business 
owners  and  women  in  business  face  daily  in  our  efforts  to  participate  fully 
in  the  economic  benefits  of  this  rich  nation.  You  know  in  your  hearts  that 
these  exist  and  I  am  confident  that  you  are  seeking  and  will  continue  to 
seek  ways  in  which  these  injustices  may  be  redressed  not  only  for  women, 
but  also  for  every  other  group  which  seeks  to  fcke  part  in  the  prospeuty 
this  country  enjoys. 

I  do  appear  before  you  to  ask  for  increased  opportunities.  Oppor- 
tunities for  individuals  of  both  sexes  and  of  all  races.  Opportunities  for 
our  nation  to  benefit  from  the  creativity,  talents  and  skills  of  more  of  its 
citizens.  My  own  business  has  benefitted  slightly  from  federal  opportun- 
ities. I  hope  you  will  see  from  the  description  of  my  business  that  follows 
that  I  have  looked  upon  this  help  as  an  investment  and  have  to  the  best  of 
my  ability  tned  to  repay  this  debt  to  my  country. 

Like  many  other  businesses,  DiaLogos  International  grew  out  of 
dissatisfaction  with  the  status  quo.  Since  I  was  teaching  at  a  university 
at  the  time,  I  tried  to  work  through  the  system  to  encourage  practical  for- 
eign language  training.  Eleven  years  ago  the  university  did  not  see  the  need 
for  this.  When  I  opened  my  company  in  Chapel  Hill,  N.C.  in  1977  I  was  told 
by  bankers,  lawyers  and  other  advisors  that  the  area  was  not  likely  to  be 
able  to  support  a  foreign  language  center.  Needless  to  say,  no  loans  were 
available  from  any  source.  DiaLogos  opened  its  doors  on  less  than  $2,000 
confident  that  it  would  provide  a  much  needed  service,  as  yet  unrecog- 
nized, and  that  it  would  prosper  despite  the  nay  sayers. 
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From  its  beginning  as  a  center  where  languages  would  be  taught  in  a 
practical  way,  the  company  has  now  grown  to  include  translation,  inter- 
preting, cross-cultural  training  and  multi-lingual  word  processing.  It  also 
represents  the  first  instance  in  the  U.S.,  so  far  as  is  known,  in  which  a 
public  school  system  has  contracted  out  teaching  hours  to  a  business.  For 
the  past  six  years  DiaLogos  has  provided  over  300  hours  per  week  of  prac- 
tical instruction  in  Spanish,  French,  German,  Italian,  Chinese  and  Japanese 
to  kindergarten  through  the  twelfth  grades  in  the  magnet  schools  of  Wake 
County,  N.C. 

in  the  past  five  years  North  Carolina  has  consistently  been  listed  in 
the  top  two  or  three  states  in  the  country  in  terms  of  foreign  owned  busi- 
ness investments.  Nearby  Research  Triangle  Park  enjoys  an  international 
reputation,  three  additional  foreign  language  enterprises  have  begun  and 
the  universities  proudly  proclaim  their  international  curricula,  seminars 
and  practical  language  offerings  for  the  business  person.  American  Air- 
lines will  next  month  begin  international  flights  from  the  Raleigh-Durham 
Airport  and  a  World  Trade  Center  is  being  considered  for  the  area.  Clearly, 
the  timing  was  right  eleven  years  ago  for  a  foreign  language  business  in 
the  Research  Triangle  Park  area  of  North  Carolina 

In  1985 1  was  selected  as  one  of  13  women  nation-wide  to  partici- 
pate in  the  first  all  female  trade  mission  ever  to  go  out  from  the  U.S. 
This  Mission  was  conceived,  organized  and  implemented  by  two  women. 
Tommie  Tarsell  of  Baltimore,  Md.  and  Janel  Landon  of  Chicago,  III.,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  National  Association  of  Women  Business  Owners. 
These  two  ladies  sought  and  obtained  the  support  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration  and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.  The  public/pnvate 
partnership  responsible  for  this  activity  has  opened  up  the  world  of  inter- 
national trade  to  many  women  who  would  simply  not  have  considered 
export.  Equally  important,  this  was  the  first  "all  services"  trade  mission 
Since  many  small  businesses  are  in  the  service  sector,  finding  ways  of 
exporting  services  opens  new  doors  for  both  men  and  women  in  interna- 
tional trade,  all  of  which  benefits  the  individual  and  contributes  to  the 
health  of  the  U.S.  economy. 

In  1986, 1  continued  the  trade  mission  work  of  n  y  predecessors  by 
organizing  and  leading  the  first  "Women  in  Health  Care  Services"  Trade 
Mission  to  Japan.  Again,  this  effort  was  NAWBO  in  partnership  with  the 
SBA  and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce 
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Because  NAWBOS  members  are  involved  in  a  wide  variety  of  pro- 
ducts and  services  we  research  what  certain  countries  are  buying  and  then 
solicit  participation  from  companies  likely  to  be  able  to  market  them- 
selves in  that  country,      assure  the  success  of  the  Japan  mission,  we 
sent  a  list  of  what  we  tiought  were  likely  to  be  successful  services  to  the 
U.S.  Embassy  in  Toky^v  We  were  delighted  when  the  Embassy  responded 
that  they  believed  that  health  care  services  would  do  well  there. 

After  the  participants  had  been  selected  I  went  to  Japan  to  work  out 
the  details  with  the  Department  of  Commerce  personnel  there.  Much  to  my 
surprise,  I  was  told  that  the  overseas  post  had  intended  "health  care  ser- 
vices" to  mean  weight  loss  programs,  health  and  physical  fitness  programs 
diet  and  nutrition  programs,  exercise  equipment,  etc.  Our  understanding 
had  been  doctors,  hospital  administration,  geriatric  care,  nursing  home 
programs  and  other  direct  health  care  programs.  I  was  told  that  the  laws 
of  Japan  would  make  it  very  difficult  for  most  of  the  companies  selecteo 
to  actually  sell  in  Japan  After  much  conversation,  the  post  agreed  to  do 
some  further  research  and  receive  our  group  as  constituted.  When  we  ar- 
rived, we  found  that  the  additional  research  had  opened  up  areas  our  post 
had  previously  not  known  about,  areas  now  open  to  other  Amencan  expor- 
ters. 

Our  group  went  We  received  a  warm  welcome  from  the  Japanese  and 
were  told  that  our  group  had  received  the  most  publicity  of  any  trade 
mission  ever  to  come  to  Japan.   In  fact,  one  newspaper  proclaimed  "Here 
come  the  American  Women  Businessmen."  We  know  that  the  initial  res- 
ponse was  likely  curiosity.  However,  they  came,  they  saw,  we  conquered. 
Four  of  the  twelve  companies  left  Japan  with  serious  commitments  to 
negotiate  sales.  The  others  felt  that  they  had  opened  the  doors  and  would 
be  able  to  pursue  markets  in  that  country  because  of  the  contacts  made 
through  the  mission.  On  the  heels  of  our  mission,  we  were  told  that  our 
presence  there  helped  to  open  Japanese  marMts  to  health  <jare  services. 
The  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  is  now  planning  a  health  care  mission  to 
Japan  based  in  part  on  the  success  of  cur  mission. 

Since  that  mission  a  number  of  Japanese  delegations  have  visited 
the  members  of  the  mission  and  reports  are  that  negotiations  are  under- 
way. As  a  result  of  contacts  made  there,  i  hosted  a  Trade  Mission  of 
Japanese  buyers  who  came  to  North  Carolina  in  1986  only  four  months 
after  our  mission  to  Japan.  They  came  specifically  to  search  out  products 
which  they  could  import  to  Japan.  A  number  of  additional  buying  missions 
from  Japan  to  other  states  are  being  organized-all  as  result  from  the 
NAWBO  "Health  Care  Services*  Trade  Mission  to  Japan. 
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Armed  with  two  successful  trade  missions,  I  am  currently 
organizing  two  more  trade  missions  for  NAWBO.  These  missions  are  not 
limited  to  women,  they  are  organized  by  women  who  see  the  need  to  bring 
more  people  into  export  activity  whereby  they  expand  the  markets  for  their 
own  companies  and  contribute  to  the  economic  well-being  of  our  nation. 

Standing  here,  I  am  not  unmindful  that  I  have  participated  in  the 
benefits  of  citizenship.  My  undergraduate  education  was  made  possible  by 
a  combination  of  scholarships  and  government  loans.  On  that  foundation  I 
completed  graduate  degrees  and  became  a  teacher.  As  a  teacher  I  attended 
a  government  sponsored  NDEA  Institute  for  foreign  language  teachers. 
Later  I  taught  in  a  similarly  organized  institute  for  high  school  students 
gifted  in  foreign  language.  In  the  second  year  of  my  business  I  received  a 
small  loan  from  the  SBA  specifically  targeted  for  women.  In  the  eighth 
year  I  was  a  delegate  on  the  first  "All  Services  Trade  Mission"  eve'  to  go 
out  from  the  U.S.  The  following  year  I  organized  the  first  "Health  Care 
Services  Traue  Mission  to  Japan" .  This  year  I  am  in  the  process  of 
organizing  two  more  trade  missions  for  NAWBO  and  two  for  my  local 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

My  pattern  of  receiving  benefits  and  returning  them  with  interest  is, 
I  believe,  the  norm.  This  country  must  continue  to  invest  in  its  people 
through  programs  that  help  individuals  grow  and  prosper,  programs  that 
encourage  individuals  to  return  something  because  they  want  to  contribute 
to  the  common  good. 

The  opportunities  of  which  I  speak  are  programs  which  you  can 
provide,  programs  which  invest  in  the  talents,  the  visions  and  the 
perspectives  of  segments  of  the  population  which  do  not  neatly  fail  within 
the  comfortable  "business  as  usual"  category.  But,  the  visions,  the  talents, 
the  perspectives  of  these  citizens  can  all  contribute  to  the  re-  vitalization 
of  our  economy  and  return  us  to  a  world  leadership  position. 

I  urge  you  to  seek  out  opportunities  for  public/private  partnerships 
and  to  provide  programs  which  will  benefit  a  wider  spectrum  of  citizens. 
Many  individuals,  groups  and  organizations  are  anxious  to  participate  and 
to  suggest  possible  projects.  I  am,  NAWBO  is.  We  do  not  need  handouts. 
We  need  to  be  taken  seriously. 

Carey  I.  Stacy 

DiaLogos  International  Corp. 

8921  Glenwood  Avenue,  Raleigh,  N.C  27612 
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CONGRESSIONAL  OVERSIGHT  HEARINGS 


HOUSE  SMALL  BUSINESS  COMMITTEE 


APRIL  27,  1988 


Good  morning  Congressman  La  Falce,  distinguished  members  of 
the  Small  Business  Committee*  Ladies  and  Gentlemen. 

My  name  is  Phyllis  Hill  Slater.     I  am  a  Principal  of  Hi  1 1 1 
Jenkins*  Gaudy-Associates*   Engineers  and  Architects  (HJG) 
and  President  of  Hill  Slater   Inc.    <HSI)»  an  Engineering  and 
Architectural  Support  Svs terns  firm.     Both  firms  are  situated 
in  Lynbrook*  New  York  part  of  Nassau  County  on  Long  Island. 

Hill*   Jenkins*  Gaudy-Associates  is  a  100%  minority  owned  and 
operated  firm.     My  father*   Philbert  D.  Hill  and  two  other 
pioneering  black  men  started  HJG  in  1969.     Since  it's 
inception*  HJG  has  maintained  a  diverse  Engineering  and 
Architectural  practice.     We  began  with  store  front  projects, 
and  today  have  to  our  credit  projects  which  are  'north  up  to 
one  hundred  seventy-five  million  dollars. 

Hill  Slater   Inc.   is  a  100X  Women/Mi  - -r i ty  owneJ  firm  of  which 
I  am  the  President  (and  sole  owner).     Since  198<».  Hill  Slater 
Inc.  has  served  the  Architectural  and  Engineering  community 
and  related  erterprises.     Ue  provide  drafting  services  in  all 
disciplines*  feasibility  studies  and  reports*  energy 
conservation  studies*   specification  writing*  estimating, 
survey  of  existing  conditions,    inspection  of  construction, 
architectural  renderings  and  models*  and  word  processing. 

CURRENT  AFFILIATIONS: 

President  of  the  National  Association  of  Women  Business 
Owners*  Long  Island  Chapter   ( NAWBO •  L.I.)     NAWBO  (with  a 
mailing  list  of  over  300  women  business  owners  on  Long 
Island)*   is  two  years  young  and  83  members  strong. 

Member:     Coalition  of  Minority  Women  in  Business 

Member:     Coalition  of  Women  in  National  and  International 
Business 

Member:     NY/NJ  Minority  Purchasing  Council 
Member:     100  Black  Women  of  Long  Island 

Member:     Women  Economic  Developers  of  Long  Island  < W€DL I ) 
Member:     Advancement  of  Commerce  and   Industry  <ACI) 
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Member:     National  Society  of  Prof ass lonal  Enginters 
Mambar:     Long   Island  Association  ( LI  A  > 

Member  of  tha  Board:     The  National  Minority  Business  Council. 

Appointed  by  Governor  Mario  Cuomo   (NY)   to  the  Regional 
Economic  Development  Council  1987. 

PAST  AFFILIATIONS: 

Member:     Congressman  Parren  Mitchell's  Small  Business  Brain 
Trust 

Board  of  Directors:     Nassau  County  Economic  Opportunity 
Commissi  on 

Board  of  Directors:     Nassau  County  Community  Economic 
Development  Commiss ion 

Board  of  Directors:     Freeport  Economic  Commission 

Delegate:     White  House  Conference  on  Small  Business 
1980  and  1986. 

Delegate:  1982  New  York  State  Conference  on  Small  Business. 
YOUTH  SPONSORSHIP  ACTIVITIES: 

Parxicipation  Role  Model  Program  of  tha  NY  Coalition  of 
100  Black  Woman. 

1987  Judge  for  the  NAACP  Afro-Academic*  Cultural* 
Technological  and  Scientific  Olympics  ( ACTSO-PROGRAM ) . 

Hofstra  University's  NOAH  Program  Endowment  Committee. 

AWARDS : 

NYS  Certificate  of  Appreciation  presented  by 
Governor  Hugh  L.  Carey.  1980. 

Leadership  Award  presented, by  Freeport  EOC  1982. 

Community  Service  Award  presented  by 
Operations  Alternative  198a. 

Distinguished  Service  Award  presented  by  the  Masons  1983. 
United  States  Small  Business  Association  Award  "Small 
Business  Advocate"   "Women  Business"  1987. 
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National  Anociation  of  Negro  Businits  and  Professional 
Women's  Business  Award  1988. 

I   am  the  mother  of  three  young  adults*  Gina,  Lisa  and  Tanya 
and  my  principal  residence  is  Freeport,  New  York. 

I  shall  attempt  to  outline  some  of  the  pros  and  cons  that  I 
have  encounter kv,  as  a  Black  Woman  Business  Owner. 

For  8  of  the  past   19  years  HJG  has  been  involved  with 
MBE/WBE/DBE  processing.     Certification  as  a  minority  firm 
seems  to  come  after  producing  all  sorts  of  information  ,ust 
short  of  a  blood  test.     Up  until  eigr t  years  ago,  most  of  OUr 
work  came  from  referrals  given  by  other  Black  or  Minority 
Architects  and/or  Engineers.     If  *e  -eceived  work  from  the 
government,  pe  it  Federal,  state  or  Local,   then  the  work  was 
9  times  out  of   10   in  a  minority  neighborhood  and  consisted 
mostly  of  rehabilitation,  very  seldom  new  construct icn. 

Since  MBE  goals  have  been  established  our  services  are  now 
being  solicited  by  Majority  Engineering  and  Architectural 
firms  for   10  to  23X  of  their  intended  contract. 

Some  of  the  problems  that  I  have  faced  as  a  result  of  this 
process  are: 

W*  have  been  overlooked  by  the  soliciting  agencies  for  Prime 
Contracts.     In  some  cases  we  have  even  been  removed  from  the 
regular   list  of  Engineers  and  Architects  and  placed  on  the 
Minority  List.     We  therefore  receive  information  and  notices 
directed  only  to  Minority  firms.     This  is  what   I  consider 
being  "Black  Listed".     We  are  not  considered  as  capable  as  a 
Majority  firm,  even  though  our  Architects  and  Engineers  went 
to  the  same  schools  and  took  the  same  licensing  test.     We  are 
not  exempt  from  the  state  licensing  procedures  because  we  are 
minorities  and   likewise  do  not  take  a  different  or  easier 
version  of  the  test. 

A  popular  misconception  among  government  agencies  a  (d 
businesses  in  the  private  sector   is  that  Minorities  enjoy  a 
position  of  privilege  and  are  making  truckloads  of  money. 
A*  *  result  of  this  there  are  many  businesses  posing  as 
minority  owned  and  operated   ("fronts"),   trying  to  get  on  what 
they  perceive  to  be  the  MBF  Gravy  Train.     what  minority 
business  detractors  fail   to  realize  is  that  not  only  do  we 
have  to  be  certified  as  a  minority  or  woman  business  owner 
but  »e  must  also  be  capable  of  seeing  a  contract  through  to 
completion. 

.he  term  "Disadvantaged  Business  Enterprise"   <DBE>  does  not 
enhance  the  professional  standing  of  a  licensed  professional 
firm  or  anv  other  business  for  that  matter. 
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There  is  a  calling  placed  on  the  amount  of  money  a  company 
may  earn.     When  the  firm  reaches  said  amount  they  are  no 
longer  eligible  for   the  MBE/UBE/ DBE  program  under  U.S. 
Transportation  Regulations  49. 

As  a  result  of  disqualification  there  are  now  firms  facing 
cash  flow  problemst   subsequent  reductions   in  staff  or  even 
closing  their  doors  and  taking  down  their  shingles.     Let  us 
keep  in  mind  that  women  hire  other  women;   minorities  hire 
other  minor 1 1 1 es  so  these  layoffs  are  hi 1 1 ing  an  a  I ready 
economical ly  depressed  sector  of  soc lety . 

Ue  have  subcontracted  with  some  of  the  largest  firms  in  the 
country  in  satisfaction  of  their  MBE/UBE  requirements.  Ue 
have  had  repeat  work  with  most  of  these  firms;   an  indication 
of  their  satisfaction  with  our  work.     However*   only  two  of 
these  firms  have  used  HJG  as  a  subcontractor  when  there  was 
no  MBE  goal  involved.     One  of  the  firms*  Vollmer  Associates 
Consulting  Engineers*  and  the  other  Architects  DiGeronimo. 

I  believe  that  so   long  as  discrimination  exists  against 
minorities  and  women  that  there  will  be  a  need  for 
Affirmative  Action  programs.     X  feel  very  strongly  that  this 
program  may  only  be  disbanded  once  this  nation  truly  becomes 
a  melting  pot  where  neither  race  nor  sex  is  a  determining 
factor  for  success. 

Uomen  mane  up  the  majority  of  the  population  therefore  women 
should  not  be  considered  a  minority  group. 

Minorities  and  Uomen  Business  Enterprises  should  be  kept  as 
separate  entities*  with  separate  goals  to  be  outlined  in  each 
contract  and/or  a  statement  of   intent  for  each  agency's 
goals. 

Uomen  Business  Owners  are  discriminated  against  in  a  way 
that  is  unique  to  Uomen.     Their  inclusion  in  Affirmative 
Action  agendas  lends  credence  to  the  need  for  special 
consideration  on  their  behalf.     Minority  Business  Owners  are 
discriminated  against  in  a  way  th*vt  is  unique  to  Minorities. 

Let  us  keep  in  mind  that  given  a  choice*  a  Majority  firm 
would  choose  to  subcontract  to  a  Non-Minority  Woman  rather 
than  select  the  Minority  Woman.     Also  if  the  choice  was  Uomen 
vs  Minority  a  Majority  prime  contractor  would  be  inclined  to 
choose  a  Uoman  Business  Enterprise. 

Prompt  Payment  and  1 ts  ensuing  rights  for  sub-contractors  is 
a  major  cause  for  contention. 

As  a  sub-contractor    ^nder  the  MBE/UBE    process  we  have  to 
be  qualified*  certified*  and  follow  the  same  rules  and 
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regulations  (i.e.  carry  the  same  amount  of  insurance), 
as  the  Prims,  as  sst  forth  by  ths  govsrning  agsncy. 

In  this  situation  our  contract  is  with  ths  Prims  and  not  with 
ths  Agency.     Therefore,  we  are  at  ths  msrcy  of  ths  Prims  and 
can  only  hops  that  thsy  submit  our  invoices  on  tims  and  pay 
us   in  a  timely  fashion. 

Timely  payments  are  the  greatest  problem.     Ue  are  left  to  act 
as  the  banker  for  the  Prime  and/or  the  agency  waiting 
30 »  60*  90*  or   120  days  for  paymsnt . 

Ths  sub-contractor  should  bs  notifisd  whin  payment  has  bssn 
mads  to  ths  Prims.     I  should  havs  ths  right  to  know  whsthsr 
or  not  ths  Prims  has  bssn  paid.     Better  yet*   the  Agency 
should  maks  paymsnts  dirsctly  to  ths  Sub-Contractor  as  well 
as  to  ths  Prims  I  rathsr  than  leaving  the  Sub-Contractor  to 
fight  for  their  approved  payments  for  ssrvicss  rsndsrsd. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  be  heard. 


Phyllis  Hill  Slater 

hjg/hs i 

14?  Broadway 

Lynbrook*  New  York  11363 
(316)  393-1361 
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PREPARED  TESTAMC  i 
COMMITTEE  ON  SMALL  BUSINESS 
OVERSIGHT  HEARINGS     April  27,  1988 

By:  Margaret  3.  Hansson,  President  and  CEO 

M.S.  Hansson,  Inc.    and  Chr.  PureCycle  Corp. 


I  am  a  myth-buster.  I  am  a  myth-buster  because  I  founded  one,  tuo, 
three,  four  companies  as  an  entrepreneur.    I  built  the  first  company 
from  garage,  not  home  living  room  as  women  are  popularly  supposed  to 
do,  to  a  fifty  thousand  square  foot  building.    It  grew  from  three 
to  three  hundred  fifty  employees,  two  overseas  ventures,  publicly 
traded,  always  profitable. 

As  a  woman  entrepreneur  I  progressed  from  the  founding  of  the  first, 
second  and  third  companies  to  participation  in  many  areas  of  business 
life  often  reserved  for  men.    I  became  a  director  of  mutual  funds, 
a  director  of  first  a  local  bank  and  then  a  directorof  the  largest  bank 
holding  company  in  Colorad9,  the  United  Banks  of  Colorado.    I  became 
director  of  four  more  publicly  traded  companies  in  completely  different 
industries — medical  technology,  media,  a  national  ihain  of  children's 
day  care  centers  and  water  recycling.  I  am  a  myth-buster  because  I 
understand  business  in  its  many  remif ications.    My  companies  are 
involved  in  consumer  products,  high  technology  and  heavy  industry.  I 
understand  mathematics,  engineering  and  data  processing.    I  know 
banking  and  I  am  a  modern  manager  with  conceptual  innovations 
in  both  the  U.S.  and  global  economy.    I  export  and  import.    One  of 
our  basic  new  technologies  will  revolutionize  solutions  for  some  of 
the  world's  major  ecological  problems  and  do  it  profitably  with  savings 
to  governments  as  well  as  to  all  the  world's  peoples. 

I  sound  as  if  I  am  some  sort  of  paragon  or  perhaps  a  con  artist— "for 
a  woman/7  If  I  were  a  man  I  would  be  a    success  story,  but  only  one 
of  thousands.    As  a  woman  you  rind  It  haro  to  believe  thet  I  have 
had  this  pattern  of  success. 

But  there  are  many  of  us  myth-busters.    I  know  personally  at  least 
three  hundred  of  these  women.    They  are  members  of  the  Committee  of  200, 
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now  grown  to  three  hundred  members.    I  am  a  founding  and  charter 
member  of  the  Committee  of  200,  founded  to  raise  funds  for  the 
National  Association  of  Women  Business  Owners  in  1982.    During  the 
research  to  find  these  women  we  discovered  a  thousand  women  owners 
and  corporate  executives  at  a  very  high  level.    The  number  has  grown 
rapidly  since  1982.      Each  of  these  women  owns  and  runs  her  own  company  with 
atleast  five  million  dollars  in  annual  sales,  or  is  a  top  corporate 
manager  with  responsibility  for  an  annual  budget  of  at  least  twenty 
million  dollars.    The  women  eligible  to  join  this  group  are  increasing 
in  number  by  25!S  per  year. 

We  are  all  myth-busters.    We  are  owners  of  top  ad  agencies,  construction 
companies,  cable  television,  national  magazine  presidents, movie  magnates, 
music  moguls,  screw  and  spring  manufacturers,  p'^irlic  relations  firms, 
venture  capatalists,  telephone  corporation  executives,  major  newsp^pT 
executives,  high  technology  company  owners,  major  retail  organization 
presidents,  cosmetic  superstars,  etc.  etc.    You  would  recognize  the  names 
of  almost  every  person  and  her  firm  and  trademark. 

We  make  thousands  of  jobs.    We  contribute  to  the  corporate  culture  of 
success  in  innovative  companies.    We  care,  we  invent,  we  profit,  we 
share  and  we  succeed.    But  every  one  of  us  has  a  story  of  nasty  dis- 
crimination which  we  have  beaten  to  get  where  we  are  now.    And  each  of 
us  experiences  daily  some  subtle,  and  not  so  subtle,  svidence  that 
the  male  world  has  difficulty  giving  women  their  deserved  and  equal  due. 

I  founded  my  first  garage  company,  Gerry  Designs,  Inc.,  in  the  mid 
fifties.    Gerry  made  lightweight  products  for  small  children,  Gerry  Baby 
Carriers,  one  of  the  best  known  trademarks  in  the  juvenile  industry. 
I  invented  the  first  piggyback,  forward  facing  frame  carrier  for  babies. 
An  entirely  new  concept  for  carrying  babies—eons  and  eons  after  the  first 
babies  were  carried  in  skin  slings.    In  three  years  Gerry  Designs, 
renamed  Gerico,  Inc.,  had  sales  of  almost  one  million,  about  five  millun 
in  todays  dollars. 

Fortunately,  I  ran  a  tight  ship  and  brought  suppliers,  our  lawyer  and 
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accountants  into  ownership,  stretched  nickles  and  negotiated  shamelessly, 
or  we  might  not  have  made  it.    No  bank  would  even  talk  to  me  when  I 
tried  to  set  up  a  revolving  credit  line.    I  heard  such  statements  as 


from  my  uncle  who  was  president  of  Cankers  Trust. 

In  spite  of  barriers  Gerico  greu  ind  profited.  Eventually  the  banks 
couldn't  ignore  us.  We  had  worked  hard  to  prove  that Gerico  deserved 
to  be  treated  as  a  successful  small  business  client. 

In  1973  I  received  an  offer  for  the  company  which  was  almost  too  good 
to  believe  and  I  became  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary  through  a  merger 
with  General  Recreation,  Inc.    We  went  public  concurrently.    I  remained 
as  president  and  member  of  the  presidents  council  at  General  Recreation 
until  1977  when  I  resigned  to  found  another  company,  Genac,  Inc.  a 
company  which  manufactured  products  for  the  handicapped. 

During  the  preceding  four  years  a  long-time  friend/partner  and  I  ha) 
uegun  and  sold  two  other  small  businesses;  one  was  a  small  publishing 
company  which  published  books  and  pamphlets  about  'lghtueight  backpacking 
equipment  and  climbing,  the  other  a  company  manufacturing  a  new  concept 
in  sailboat  blocks.    Both  were  sold  soon  pfter  Gerico' s  merger.  Con- 
tinuing the  pattern,  I  sold  Genac,  Inc.  two  years  after  its  founding 
when  its  sales  had  reached  about  a  million. 

I  had  discovered  what  I  do  best— develop  products  and  companies,  all 
kinds  of  companies  usually  involving  products,  but  not  always.,  using 
all  my  skills  and  a  few  new  ones.      I  work  with  new  product-  ideas  at  all 
stages  of  development,  from  inception    through  funding.    A  feu  are 
interesting  enough  for  me  to  take  an  equity  position    and  continue  in 
the  management  and  further  development  and  eventual  sale  or  public 
offering. 

My  most  importan  t current  interest  is  as  Chairman  of  PureCycle  Corporation, 
a  high  technology  company  which  holds  patents  for  the  complete  recycling 


vXWhy  don't  you  get  a  job  that  you  can  do  or  go  home  and  take  care 
of  your  family?    I  was  one  of  the  fortunate  ones.    I  got  many  tips 
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□f  water.    This  company  has  new  and  exciting  technologgy  with  many 
important  ramifications.    It  is  a  public  company  which  is  just  emerging 
Phoenix-like  from  several  very  unsuccessful  years.    Its  recycling 
technology  has  the  potential  to  purify  water  of  any  hazardous  substance. 
It  is  the  only  system  which  has  ever  completely  recycled  water—over 
and  over— with  no  need  for  water  and  seuer  hookups.    The  system  can  also 
take  stack  gases  into  solution  and  then  purify  the  water.    It  is  a  much 
more  complete  system  for  control  of  air  polutants  than  scrubbers  etc. 
The  potential  of  this  company  is  enormous.    There  will  be  many  jobs 
created.    A  whole  new  family  of  products  will  emerge  to  solve  tough 
ecological  problems. 

This  long  discussion,  which  describes  half  of  my  business  life  and  none 
of  my  extracurricular  life,  is  meant  to  show  that  I  am  one  of  many 
women  who  are  overcoming  obstacles  to  grow  large  impressive  companies, 
create  jobs,  new  technologies  and  management  concepts.    We  are  creating 
companies  faster  than  men.    We  own  25%  of  all  businesses.    We  are 
creating  jobs  faster  than  any  other  sector  of  the  economy.    We  are  not 
all  little  jam  and  jelly,  knitshop,  secretarial  and  cleaning  businesses. 
But  even  these  are  growing    intu  large  well  managed  businesses. 

You  have  heard  most  of  the  impressive  statistical  data  concerning 
women  owned  businesses  during  these  hearings.    Many  recommendations  from 
the  White  House  Conferences  on  Smjll  Business  of  1980  and  1986  have  been 
presented*    Those  recommendations  are  remarkably  consistent.    Some  have 
been  acted  upon,  others  seem  to  be  forgotten  and  many  laws  and  regs  are 
beincj  ignored  blatantly. 

I  was  appointed  by  President  Carter  as  one  of  the  eleven  commissioners 
of  the  '80  conference  and  was  an  appointed  delegate  to  the  '86  conference. 
Progress  is  3low.    We  still  feel  that  the  U.S.  Government  must  recognize 
the  basic  role  and  importance  of  women's  businesses.    It  is  not  a  matter  of 
^letting* women  have  a  small  part.    We  must  open  and  encourage  access  to 
all  areas  of  business.    Our  GNP  growth  depends  on  women  at  least  as 
much  a  men.     We  must  knock  down  the  impediments  you  have  heard  so  much 
about • 
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I  have  suceeded  against  all  odds.    How  much  easier  it  would  have  been  had 
the  odds  been  stacked  a  bit  more  favorably.    You  have  it  in  your  power 
to  do  much  to  make  the  way  equal.    We  have  it  in    our  power  to  con- 
tribute to  a  nsw  vision  of  the  United  States  economy.    We  will  make 
sure  there  are  jobs  for  all  who  can  work  and  that  we  are  the  innovators 
of  the  90s  and  next  century. 

Margaret  S.  Kansson 
President 
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TESTIMONY  OF  CHARLOTTE  TAYLOR 
PRESIDENT  OF  VENTURE  CONCEPTS,  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 
AND  FORMER  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR  OF 
THE   1977-78  PRESIDENTIAL  TASK  FORCE  ON 
WOMEN  BUSINESS  OWNERS 

Goodmor ni ng .  My  name  i s  Char I otte  Tayl or .  I  am  the 
President  of  Venture  Concept*,  a  Washington,  D.C. -based 
management  consulting  firm  specializing  in  economic  development 
and  small  business  public  policy.  I  am  both  a  woman  business 
owner  and  an  expert  on  women  business  ownership  programs  in  the 
United  States. 

I  was  asked  to  testify  today  m  order  to  provide  both  a 
histor-ical  and  a  current  perspective  on  this  issue.  The 
historical  perspective  comes  from  the  fact  that  I  directed 
President  Carter's  Task  Force  on  Women  Business  Owners  in  1977- 
76.  This  Task  Force  led  to  Executive  Order  121TS  and  created  the 
current  National  F'olicy  for  Women  Business  Owners. 

As  you  are  aware,  this  Task  Force  was  mandated  by  President 
Carter  to  \ool  at  the  barriers  facing  women  business  owners  and 
to  recommend  steps  that  the  Federal  government  could  take  to 
reduce  these  barriers  so  that  the  nation  could  reap  the  full 
eco-.omic  benefit  of  this  new  entrepreneurial  sector.   Over  60  such 
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recommendations  were    made.       The  report  of  this  Task  Force,  "The 
Bottom  Line:   UnEqual  Enterprise  in  America",   is  still  considered 
to  be  the  most  comprehensive  discussion  of  this  issue. 

I  have  submitted  a  copy  of  that  report  tor  the  record.  The 
recommendations  of  this  Task  Force  are  attached  to  my  testimony 
for  your  use  in  questioning  the  Federal  witnesses  on  the  progress 
that  has  been  made  in  the  last  decade. 

I  am  sure  that  you  will  find  from  their  testimony  that 
little  serious  effort  has  been  made  to  implempr  t  either  the  Task 
Force's  recommendations,  or  to  develop  new  programs  which  could 
assist  women  business  owners. 

The  current  perspective  about  which  1  was  asked  to  testify 
comes  from  the  worl  that  my  firm,  Venture  Concepts,  performed 
last  year  in  a  stucy  of  the  status  of  State  and  City  efforts  for 
women  business  owners.  This  eleven-month  research  project  was 
funded  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce's  Economic  Development 
Admi ni strati  on. 

This  study  e-  amined  the  current  and  potential  economic 
development  impact  of  womei  entrepreneurs  in  the  United  States 
and  analyzpd  both  State  and  City  ef ♦  ts  to  stimulate  the  growth 
of  this  sector  of  the  econ^..,,  It  involved  an  anal yi  is  of  all  SO 
state  and  over  l'X»  city  programs  for  women  business  owners. 
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This  study  represents  the  first  nationwide  survey  of  such 
programs  and  has  been  published  in  a  report  entitled  "America's 
Hidden  Resource:  A  Survey  of  State  and  City  Programs  for  Womtn 
Business  Owners".  I  have  submitted  a  copy  of  this  report  for  the 
record . 

The  ^ ey  finding  of  this  study  is  the  surprising  degree  to 
which  the  issue  of  women  business  ownership  is  going  unaddrerstd 
at  the  State  and  City  level.  While  many  State  and  local 
governments  are  now  looling  at  new  venture  creation  and  small 
business  stabilization  as  a  tool  for  economic  development, 
relatively  little  attention  is  being  given  to  either  the 
importance  of  women  business  owners,  or  their  special  needs,  in 
the  development  of  such  economic  development  strategies. 

Women  business  owners  remain  invisible  to  public  policy 
maters.  This  is  despite  the  press  .  :entiOn  to  this  fastest 
growing  segment  of  the  small  business  population,  and  the  fact 
that  women  now  own  an  e^Limated  25"/.  of  the  Nation's  small 
businesses  and  will  own  over  one-half  of  such  enterprises  by  the 
year  2w0.  The  degree  to  which  the  job  creation  and  tax 
generation  potential  of  this  vaste  new  business  sector — women- 
ow^ed  businesses--  is  being  ignored  in  the  public  policy  arena  is 
evident  from  the  results  of  our  research. 
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We  found  that  relatively  few  states,  and  even  fewer  cities, 
were  actively  creating  policies  and  programs  to  remove  the 
barrters  which  impact  on  the  ability  of  women  to  operate  and  grow 
larger,  more  prosperous  enterprises.  Even  where  programs  exist, 
they  are  often  limited  in  scope  and  buried  in  efforts  targeted  to 
other  groups ,  part i cul ar 1 y  those  for  mi  nor 1 1 1 es.  Few  are 
spec ifically  designed  to  hel p  women  overcome  the  mar ketpl ace 
barriers  they  face.  These  barriers  are  substantial  and  stem 
from  a  society  that  has,  in  large  part,  excluded  the  majority  of 
women  from  the  mainstream  of  the  U.S.  business  economy,  and 
provided  them  with  few  of  the  skills  and  resources  needed  to 
compete  equally  in  the  American  free  enterprise  system. 

The  impact  of  these  barriers  on  business  success,  and  the 
need  for  supplemental  programs  specifically  targeted  to  women  to 
overcome  them,  is  evidenced  by  the  lower  than  average  level 
receipts  of  women-owned  businesses.  While  it  is  true  that  women 
are  streaming  into  entrepreneurship,  chosing  ownership  at  a  rate 
that  is  twice  that  of  men,  the  majority  of  these  women-owned 
businesses  are  new  and  operating  on  the  margin,  without  the 
benefit  of  the  capital  and  technical  assistance  which  could  help 
them  survive  and  prosper.  Although  women  own  one-fourth  of  the 
small  businesses  in  the  country,  they  earn  only  one-tenth  of  all 
business  receipts,  and  receive  less  than  1  percent  of  all  Federal 
procurement  dollars. 
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Vet  little  is  being  done  by  the  public  sector  at  the 
Federal ,     State,     or     City     level     to     correct     these  inequities. 


private  sector,  nonprofit  organizations  funded  by  foundations  . 
However,   the     majority  of     these  programs     concentrated  on  lower- 


sufficiency  through  self-employment.  Relatively  little  attention 
is  being  given  to  the  question  of  how  to  stimulate  the  fastest 
growi ng  entrepreneurial  sector  of  the  economy — women-owned 
business — into  larger  scale  and  mOre  successful  ventures,  thereby 
increasing  the  impac*  such  women-owned  enterprises  have  on  our 
Nation's  economy. 

In  the  cou-se  of  the  research,  we  found  that  less  than  half 
(12)  of  the  fifty  states  and  fewer  than  one-fourth  (21)  of  the 
over  K'O  cities  contacted  have  programs  for  women  business 
owners.  Further,  few  of  these  programs  could  be  viewed  as 
substantial  efforts.  Only  five  states  (Louisiana,  *llino*s, 
Michigan,  New  Jersey  and  Ohio)  and  one  city  (Cleveland,  rjhio) 
tiave  specific  programs  targeted  exclusively  to  women  business 
owners. 

A  second  finding  of  our  study  was  the  narrow  scope  of  the 
programs  that  did  e.ist.  Most  of  the  programs  found  merely 
paralleled  existing  efforts  for  minorities  and  small  businesses, 
targeting  women  but  giving  little  thought  or  attention  to  the 
development  of  specific  programs  which  can  help  them  overcome 
the    barriers       impeding     their       business     growth.  This  was 

particularly  so     in  the     two  areas     in  which    women  say  they  need 


Indeed,     Me    *ound     that     the    more  innovative  programs  came  from 


income     and     underemployed  women, 
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assistance  most:  capital  and  technical  assistance. 

Only  five  of  the  states  (Maryland,  Nebraska,  New  York, 
Oregon,  and  Wisconsin)  and  one  city  (Phoenix,  ^izona)  were  found 
to  have  special  capital  programs  that  include  a  women  owned 
business  target.  Yet,  in  many  cases,  these  programs  were  not 
relevant  to  the  majority  of  women-owned  businesses  because  of 
either  loan  amount,  collateral  and  equity  requirements,  or 
specifications  concerning  types  of  business  and  job  creation 
potential . 

The  lad  of  specific  sustained  technical  assistance  programs 
for  women  business  owners  was  even  more  apparent.  While  a  great 
deal  of  activity  is  occur i ng  in  terms  of  one-day  workshops  or 
business  conferences,  relatively  little  effort  has  been  placed  on 
providing  the  lind  of  sustained  technical  assistance  women  say 
they  need.  Only  a  few  states  (notablely  Michigan,  Illinois  and 
New  YorM  have  developed  such  programs  or  funded  private  sector 
organizations  to  provide  such  assistance. 

Another  major  finding  of  the  study,  and  one  that  is 
particularly  relevant  to  today  s  hearings  on  procurement,  was  the 
surprising  degree  to  which  both  the  State  and  City  programs  were 
slewed  in  the  direction  of  providing  government  contract 
opportunities  to  women,  and  the  degree  to  which  these  local 
programs  were  impacted  by  Federal   procurement  policies. 
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As  you  are  aware,  the  Federal  government  spends  Masses  of 
money  at  the  State  and  City  level  and  the  procurement  policies  of 
these  agencies  impact  on  the  policies  of  the  local  entity.  This 
is  particularly  true  in  urban  transportation,  highway 
construction,  environmental   protection,  and  urban  re-development. 

Procurement  programs  were  by  far  the  most  prevalent  programs 
found,  particlarly  at  the  city  level.  All  twenty-one  <2l)  of  the 
city  programs  were  procurement  programs,  yet  few  were  found  to 
offer  services  beyond  that  of  monitoring  purchasing  goals  and 
:ertifying  women-owned  businesses  for  participation.  This 
emphasis  on  procurement  as  the  major  women  business  owner  program 
in  the  United  States  also  holds  true  at  the  State  level.  Over 
half  of  the  22  state  programs  have  a  procurement  component. 

However,  the^e  W*B  little  evidence  that  these  programs  are 
worUng  well.  Indeed,  in  many  cases,  the  ax i stance  of  a 
procurement  program  appeared  to  be  almost  a  red  herring  and  used 
as  an  indication  that  a  State  or  City  was  "doing  something"  for 
women  business  owners,  when,  in  fact,  relatively  f»w  women 
either  t new  about  the  program  or  were  able  to  take  advantage  of 
it  due  to  the  sire  or  type  of  business  they  performed.  This 
situation  in  not  dissimiliar  to  what  we  find  at  the  Federal 
level . 
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One  of  the  major  problems  we  found  with  these  State  and  City 
procurement  programs  was  that  they  were  often  added  to  existing 
mi  nor i ty  busi ness  programs  where  the  ef  i or  ts  for  mi  nor 1 1 1 es 
overshadowed  those  for  women.  Indeed ,  i f  anythi ng  surfaced  i n  our 
interviews  with  State  and  City  officials  ,  it  was  not  only  *  lack 
of  commitment  to  the  intent  of  such  women  owned  business  targets, 
but  the  degree  of  scepticism  and  resistance  which  existed  to 
allowing  women  to  have  an  equal  opportunity  to  compete  even  under 
existing  targeted  programs. 

A  prevailing  assumption  appeared  to  be  that  the  majority  oi 
women-owned  businesses  are  not  legitimate,  but  are  "fronts"  for  a 
father,  husband,  brother,  son  or  lover;  were  not  technically 
qualified  to  perform  the  work;  or  did  not  exist  in  the  industries 
sought.  In  some  cases,  it  was  even  stated  that  there  was  less 
active  outreach  and  assistance  to  women  than  minorities  because 
of  the  belief  that  minorities  needed  the  programs  more  than 
women . 

In  general,  it  appeared  that  as  much  time  was  spent  trying 
to  certifying  women  OUT,  than  on  finding  qualified  women  to 
include  IN  a  program.  Certainly  little  attention  was  being  given 
to  finding  solutions  to  problems  involving  bonding,  cashflow,  bid 
process,  or  outreach  and  education. 
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In  addition,  Federal  guideance  i«  needed  in  overcoming  the 
barriers  created  by  community  property  laws  or  agency 
interpretations  concerning  the  impact  of  co-mingled  family  assets 
used  to  start  an  enterprise.  In  some  places,  married  women  who 
own  and  operate  100  percent  of  a  business  cannot  be  certified  as 
a  WBO  because  they  used  co-mingled  family  funds  to  start  they 
business.  Yet  the  majority  of  American  families  co-mingle  their 
incomes,  assets,  and  certainly  their  checking  accounts1  Such 
strict  interpretation  severely  limits  the  ability  of  married 
women  to  participate  jn  the  procurement  system. 

Yet  procurement  programs  can  work,  given  proper  commitment 
and  programs.  Cleveland's  Female  Business  Enterprise  procurement 
program  i s  an  example  of  how  assistance  targeted  specfically  to 
women  can  both  produce  results  and  dispel  myths  concerning  the 
lac*  of  qualified  women-owned  contractors.  Despite  relatively 
high  goals  for  women  business  owners  <  57.  for  concessions  to  16V. 
for  services),  Cleveland  placed  *5.5  million  in  contracts  with 
women  in  1986,  double  its  stated  t3  million  goal.  Such  programs 
are  important  in  brealing  down  the  barriers  that  face  women 
business  owners.     And  this  needs  to  be  done. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  women  business  owners  are  a 
vastel y  underutilized  economic  resource  in  the  United  States,  and 
that  the  public  sector  is  not  addressing  the  important  issue  of 
how  to  integrate  this  vital  new  business  sector  into  our  economy. 
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While  women  have  become  important  players  in  America'* 
entre  -eneurial     resurgence,     they     still     operate  outside  of  Our 


this  area  could  have  major  implications  for  our  country's  future 
economic  growth. 

In  1982,  despite  the  barriers  facing  them,  women-owned 
businesses  generated  *9Q.3  billion  in  revenues.  Today,  the  level 
is  probably  closer  to  »100  billion.  Yet  this  figure  vastely 
understates  the  true  economic  impact  of  this  new  business  sector. 
It  does  not  include  the  revenues  from  larger  corporations,  but 
only  sole  proprietorships  and  S  corporations.  In  addition,  it 
does  not  consider  the  impact  of  the  turnover  of  these  revenues  in 
local  economies.  If  every  dollar  generated  by  a  woman-owned  firm 
turns  over  in  the  economy  2.5  times,  this  means  that  the  economic 
contribution  of  women-owned  businesses  equals  *250  billion  a  year 
in  national  income.  Of  this  #250  billion,  $37  billion  is  paid  to 
the  U.S.  Treasury  in  federal  taxes,  and  another  estimated  *13 
billion  is  paid  in  local  and  state  taxes. 

With  these  kinds  of  economic  implications  at  hand,  what 
better  reason  is  there  for  developing  and  implementing  a  nth  plan 
of  action  dedicated  to  the  growth  of  women  business  Owners. 


business  and  economic  mainstream. 


Developing     new     policies  in 
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Un 

The  Bottom  Linei^f  qual  Enterprise  in  America 

Report  of  the  President's  Interagency  Task  Force  on 
Women  Business  Owners 
[June  28, 1978  excerpt] 

RECOMMENDATIONS 


The  President  Should  Imtruci all  departments 
and  agencies  to  Institute  affirmative  action 
program*  for  women  business  owners, 
recognizing  the  double  discrimination  laced 
by  minority  women  business  owners.  An 
individual  on  the  White  House  staff  should  be 
designated  to  be  responsible  for  this  action. 

The  President  Should  Issue  an  Executive 
Order  to  create  a  National  Women's  Business 
Enterprise  Policy  to:# 

•  Implement  federal  policy  in  support  of 
women's  business  enterprise. 

•  Coordinate  the  participation  0f  all 
federal  agencies  and  departments  in  a 
women's  business  enterprise  effort. 

•  Develop  comprehensive  plans  and  spe- 
cific program  goals  for  women's  business 
enterprise  programs. 

•  Establish  regular  performance  monitor- 
ing and  reporting  systems  to  assure  that 
goals  are  being  achieved. 

•  Provide  the  necessary  funding  and  re- 
sources to  implement  this  policy. 

Pending  the  issuance  0f  an  Executive  Order 
establishing  a  Women's  Business  Enterprise 
Policy. 

The  President  Should  Direct,  under  the 
«*dership  of  tne  Small  Business 
Administration  (SBA),  the  following  named 
agencies  and  departments  to  participate  in  an 
interagency  agreement  to  promote,  foster, 
and  monitor  the  commitment  of  resources, 
information,  training  and  technical  assistance 
to  women  business  owners. 

♦The  Federal  Trade  Commission  suggested 
that  should  the  issuance  of  a  new  Executive 
Order  Order  not  be  feasible,  that  American 
women  be  added  as  a  specific  group  to 
section  6(a)  of  Executive  Order  1 1625. 


•  Departments  of  Agriculture,  Commerce, 
Defense;  Energy;  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare,  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, Interior,  Labor,  and  Transportation. 

•  Federal  Trade  Commission,  General 
Services  Administration,  National 
Science  Foundation  and  Small  Business 
Administration. 


Additional  resources  should  be  provided  tn 
SBA  for  its  increased  responsibility  for  new 
initiatives  relating  to  women-owned 
businesses. 


DATA  ASSESSMENT 

The  President  Should  Inatrurt  all  federal 
departments  and  agencies  to  adopt  the 
following  definition  of  a  woman-owned 
business  for  data  collection  and  procurement 
purposes: 

A  woman-owned  business  is  a  busi- 
ness that  ts  at  least  51  percent 
owned,  controlled  and  operated  by 
a  woman  or  oroup  of  women.  Con- 
trolled is  denned  as  mrctsing  the 
power  to  make  policy  decisions. 
Operated  is  dsfinad  as  actively 
involved  in  the  day-to-day  managr- 
ment. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  definition, 
businesses  that  ore  publicly  owned, 
joint  stock  associations  and  busi- 
ness trusts  ore  axampted. 
Exempted  businesses  may  volun- 
tarily represent  that  they  are  or 
are  not  women-owned  if  this  Infor- 
mation is  available. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  should  be 
instructed  to  undertake  a  special  mail-out 
survey  of  businesses  that  are  between  20  and 
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100  percent  owned  by  women  according  to 
1977  business  tax  returns.  This  survey  should 
contain  data  elements  (such  as  age,  race, 
industry,  employment  history,  etc)  which  wili 
provide  information  about  business  and  the 
woman  business  owner. 

All  agencies  with  business  loan  programs, 
particularly  the  SB  A  and  the  Farmer*!  Home 
Administration,  should  be  Instructed  to 
develop  better  procedures  and  systems  ior 
loan  programs,  Including,  but  not  limited  tot 

e  The  development  and  implementation  ol 
a  system  ior  tracking  the  growth  and 
business  health  of  minority  and  non- 
minority  women-owned  businesses. 

e  The  collection  and  analysis  of  statistics, 
on  a  quarterly  basis,  for  all  loan 
programs  on  the  number,  type  and  dollar 
value  ol  business  loan  requests  and 
approvals  for  women  business  owners, 
the  loss  rate  on  loans  and  the  reasons 
for  default;  the  level  of  eojJity  in  the 
business  on  approved  loans;  and  the 
participation  rate  in  all  categories  by 
minority  women  business  owners. 

e  A  determination  of  the  demand  ior  loans 
by  women  business  owners  and  use  of 
such  inlormation  in  the  development  of 
loan  program  procedures. 

The  presentation  of  a  status  report  on  all 
of  the  above  should  be  made  to  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Small  Business  in 
January  of  1910. 

The  President  jhoulj  Instruct  the 
Administrator  of  the  Office  of  Federal 
Procurement  Policy  to  compile  accurate 
statistics  on  the  participation  of  women- 
owned  businesses  in  government  procurement 
taking  into  consideration  existing  data  bases 
to  insure  maximum  utilization  and  compa- 
tibility among  agencies,  by: 

e  Systematically  collecting  government- 
wide  data  and  monitoring  the 
participation  of  minority-  and 
non minority  women-owned  firms  in  the 
contracting  and  subcontracting 
procurement  process,  by  using  the 
procurement  definition  of  a  women- 
owned  business  developed  by  the  Task 
Force. 


e  Revising  all  applicable  forms  used  in  the 
federal  procurement  process,  includinf 
Standard  Form  129,  "Bidder's  Mailing 
List  Application,1*  to  permit  the  identi- 
fication, by  sex,  of  business  owners. 

All  government  agencies  with  responsibilities 
for  education  and  training  for  private-sector 
business  management  should  be  instructed  to 
collect  data  that  will  identify  female/ male 
participation  ratios  In  all  government- 
sponsored  and  coaponsored  education  and 
training  programs  and  to  monitor  arte 
evaluate  such  programs  to  determine  their 
impact  on  women* 

The  SBA  should  be  instructed  to  accelerate 
its  current  efforts  to  compile  a  computerized 
directory  of  women-owned  businesses, 
indicating  the  goods/services  provided,  size, 
technical  capacity  and  experience  of  such 
firms  in  order  to  match  their  capabilities 
with  the  government  procurement  market  and 
to  make  its  directory  available  to  other 
procurement  agencies. 

The  White  House  Conference  on  Small 
Business,  scheduled  for  January  1910,  shoul 
officially  recognize  the  role  in  the  nation's 
economy  played  by  women-owned  businesses 
by: 


e  Appointing  both  minority  and  non- 
minority  women  committed  to  the 
advancement  of  women  business  owners 
to  the  Conference  Planning  Council. 


e  Assuring  Conference  participation  by 
minority  and  nonminority  women  busi- 
ness owners  and  organizations  represent- 
ing their  interests. 


e  Including  the  issue  of  the  status  of 
minority  and  nonminority  women  as 
business  owners  as  a  subject  covered  by 
the  Conference  and  by  any  state  or 
regional  conferences  leading  up  to  it. 

a  Directing  federal  agencies  to  prepare 
reports  for  the  Conference  on  the  vo 
ume  of  assistance  to  woman-owned  firms 
through  contracting,  grants,  loans  and 
specialized  assistance;  the  steps  taken  to 
monitor  this  volume;  and  actions  taken 
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to  provide  equal  opportunity  for  women- 
owned  firms  under  federal  programs. 

•  Encouraging  state  governors,  as  part  of 
state  conf  .«mces  leading  up  to  the 
White  House  Conference,  to  direct  state 
agencies  to  provide  similar  data  for 
consideration  by  their  respective  state 
conferences  on  small  business. 

•  Forming  a  Council  composed  of  small 
business  owners,  women  business  owners 
and  government  policy-level  of ficr  Is  to 
review  the  data-systems  .eports 
following  their  submission  to  the  White 
House  Conference  and  to  propose 
changes  in  individual  programs  to 
redesign  them  according  to  the  needs  of 
women  business  owners. 

The  President  Should  Direct  the  Women's 
Bureau  within  the  Department  of  Labor  to 
act  as  a  clearinghouse  for  the  collection  and 
dissemination  of  information  on  the  available 
resources  in  management  training,  credit  and 
capital  formation,  marketing  and 
procurement,  and  federal  programs,  and  to 
focus  on  business  ownership  as  a  viable  career 
option.  Increased  resources  should  be 
provided  to  initiate  and  implement  this  new 
focus. 

EDUCATION 

The  President  Should  Instruct  the  Secretary 
ox  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  (HEW)  and 
orher  responsible  agency  heads  to  make 
vigorous  enforcement  of  Title  IX  a  priority. 
In  addition,  advisory  committees  at  the 
federal,  state  and  local  levels  should  be 
balanced  with  respect  to  sex  and 
race/national  origin  and  should  include  people 
knowledgeable  about  problems  of  sex  bias  and 
sex  stereotyping. 

The  Resident  Should  Instruct  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  to 
encourage  grant  and  contract  applications 
from  both  minority  and  non-minority  women. 

In  adutioni 

•  All  HEW  vocational  education,  career 
development,  employment  development 
and  service  provider  programs  should 
include  the  authority  to  prepare  minority 
and  nonminonty   women  for  business 


management  and  entrepreneur  ship  and  to 
perform  research  in  these  areas. 

•  The  Department  should  continue  and 
expand  special  research  and 
demonstration  projects  to  identify  the 
unique  needs  of  minority  and  nonminority 
women  in  attaining  educational  equality, 
particularly  in  business  related  fields. 

•  In  particular,  research  efforts  of  the 
quality,  focus  and  direction  that  have 
been  undertaken  by  the  Education  and 
Work  Group  and  the  Women's  Research 
Staff  in  the  National  Institute  of  Educa- 
tion should  be  continued  and  research 
concerning  vicarious  achievement,  wom- 
en's motivation  and  the  problems  of  sex 
bias  should  be  expanded  in  order  to 
implement  educational  change  with 
particular  emphasis  on  identifying  the 
unique  characteristics  of  women  from 
racial  and  ethnic  minorities. 

•  Research  results  should  be  widely 
disseminated  for  the  purpose  of  program 
development. 

The  President  Should  Recommend  full  funding 
oi  the  Women's  Education  Equity  Act. 

The  President  Should  Encourage  state 
agencies  in  cooperation  with  schools  of 
management  and  business  administration  and 
private  business  and  foundations  to  increase 
fellowships,  scholarships  and  loans  to  support 
formal  business  training  for  full-  and  part- 
time  female  students. 

MANAGEMENT  TRAININGAND 
TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE 

The  President  Should  Direct  the  SBA  to 
establish  management  assistance  to  women 
business  owners  as  a  priority  and  to  accom- 
plish this  by: 

•  Increasing  both  the  number  of,  and 
o^iality  of,  training  of  SBA  personnel 
providing  management  training  to  women 
business  owners. 

•  Focusing  on  the  special  needs  and  con- 
cerns oi  minority  women. 

•  Increasing  substantially  the  manage- 
ment-assistance program  of  the  SBA. 
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•  Improving  the  SB  A1*  m«n»jement-in  for- 
mation system  to  service  its  clients. 

The  President  Should  Direct  the  SBA  and  the 
Departments'  ol  Agriculture,  Commerce, 
Labor  and  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  to 
develop  a  coordinated  and  cohesive  effort  to 
deliver  increased  resources  for  basic  skills 
and  management  training  for  women 
entrepreneurs  and  to  mobilise  existing  public- 
and  private-sector  resources  toward  that  end. 

The  President  Should  Unu  the  rwtlonal 
Science  Foundation  to  begin  research  efforts 
on  the  participation  of  businesses  owned  by 
minority  and  non-mlnorlty  women  in  high- 
technology  growth  industries  and  on  ways  to 
develop  their  greater  participation  in  such 
industries  through  training,  through  the 
transfer  of  federally  developed  technology  tc 
businesses  owned  by  minority  and 
minority  women,  and  through  any  c  r 
means* 

CREDIT  ANDCAPITAL 
FORMATION 

The  President  Should  Instruct  the  SBA  to 
improve  its  loan  programs  to  women  business 
owners  byt 

e  Training,  recruiting  and  appointing  SBA 
bank  relations  officers,  particularly 
nonminorlty  women  and  minority  women 
to  interact  with  participating  banks  and 
recruit  greater  bank  participation  in  loan 
guarantee  programs. 

e  Providing  incentives  to  participating 
banks  to  expand  their  small  loans  in 
order  to  reach  women  business  owners. 

e  Developing  the  means  to  signal  the  need 
for  management  assistance  earlier  in  the 
life  of  a  loan  before  defau't  occurs. 

e  Requesting  legislative  authority  to 
Implement  a  bank  discretionary  program, 
within  the  loan  guarantee  program,  to 
authorize  selected  banks  to  make 
guaranteed  loans  within  certain  guide- 
lines without  prior  SBA  approval  for  each 
individual  loan.  Banks  should  be  given 
greater  authority  to  administer  the  loans 
and  the  size  standard,  particularly  with 
respect  to  the  waiver  of  Joan  covenants. 

e  Targeting  a  portion  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Loans  to  women  business  own*  < 


with  a  specific  percentage  set  aside  for 
minority  women  business  owners. 

e  Providing  more  program  emphasis  and 
training  to  SBA  personnel  m  the  areas  of 
iina.icial  management,  counseling  and 
cash  flow  projections  so  they  can  provide 
greater  and  better  service  to  women 
business  owners. 

e  Working  closely  with  the  banking  asso- 
ciation to  encourage  their  members1 
active  participation  and  educatinr  them 
on  the  financial  needs  of  women  business 
owners. 

e  Improving  the  turnaround  time  on  loans. 


The  President  Should  Direct  tne  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  to  support  SBA*s 
request  for  increased  funding  for  direct  loan 
programs,  with  specific  targeting  for  women 
business  owners  who  may  be  unable  to  meet 
criteria  for  creditworthiness  because  of 
"social  or  economic  disadvantage" 

The  President  Should  Urge  the  Chairman  c 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  tc 
program  its  management  information  system 
to  include  Information  on  the  gender  of  the 
owners  of  companies  seeking  to  make  initial 
public  offerings  of  securities. 

The  President  Should  Direct  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  target  a  portion  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture's  business  and 
Industrial  loan  programs  to  women  business 
owners,  providing  along  with  that  all 
necessary  management  and  technical 
assistance. 

The  President  Should  Direct  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  delete  the  provision  from 
regulation  section  1I00.*2  of  the  Farmer 
Home  Administration  which  makes  a  wife 
individually  and  personally  liable  on  a  note 
signed  by  both  spouses  regardless  of  whether 
the  loan  is  for  her  benefit. 

The  President  Should  Support  legislation  to 
restructure  SBA**  smaii  business  investment 
companies  so  they  can  provide  more  high-risk 
venture  capital  to  small  Lus  messes. 

Owners  of  Small  Business  Investment 
Companies  (SBICs)  should  be  urged  to  in 
woman-owned  businesses. 
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The  President  Should  imtru^  the  SBA  to 
clarify  iu  procedures  so  that  it  is  clearly 
understood  that  businesses  owned  by  socially 
or  economically  disadvantaged  womt^  are 
among  those  eligible  for  investment  by  301(d) 
Uncensees  (MOSAICS). 

Owners  of  301(d)  licensee:  should  be  urged  to 
invest  in  women-owned  businesses. 

MARKETING  AND 
PROCUREMENT 

The  President  Should  Direct  that  the 
government  procurement  policies  that 
support  s  nail  and  emerging  businesses  must 
be  revisfd  to  incorporate  equal  opportunity 
for  women  business  owners.  Such  revision 
should  include: 

e  Recognition  that  no  recommendation  for 
a  special  KaMype  program  or  special 
subcontracting  programs  for  women 
business  owners  or  a  set-aside  program 
for  women  should  be  made  without  a 
condition  that  the  small  business  set- 
aside  program  be  increased  substantially 
and  more  effectively  administered. 

e  Doubling  the  number  of  SBA  Procure- 
ment Center  Representatives  (PGR)  and 
providing  for  adequate  funding  for  SBA 
to  hire  and  train  this  additional  staff. 

a  Briefing  of  PCR's  and  government  pro- 
curement officers  on  the  President's 
desire  to  increase  procurement  from 
women-owned  firms  and  the  establish- 
ment of  performance  goals  for  prime 
contract  awards  to  women-owned 
businesses. 

a  Amending  section  S(a)  of  the  Small 
Business  Act,  if  H.R.  1 1311  is  enacted, 
to  retire  that  program  eligibility  be 
determined  on  a  case-by-case  basis  for 
both  minorities  and  women,  rather  than 
by  a  "rebuttable  presumption"  for 
minority  groups  as  currently  proposed  m 
the  bill.  Programs  under  Stction  t(a) 
should  be  directed  towird  toward 
socially  or  economically  disaovantaged 
Individuals  and  not  toward  classes  of 
people.  However,  if  the  presumption  of 
group  inclusion  is  adopted  for  the  Section 
Ka)  program,  American  women  should  be 
designated  as  one  of  these  groups.  The 
participation  of  women  in  the  program 


should  be  monitored  to  assure  their 
equitable  treatment,  until  such  time  as 
legislation  is  passed  to  create  a  separate 
program  to  address  similar  needs  of 
women  business  owners. 

a  The  development,  under  the  leadership  of 
the  SBA  In  coordination  with  other 
agencies,  of  objective  criteria  setting 
forth  the  conditions  under  which 
individuals  may  demonstrate  social  or 
economic  disadvantage. 

a  A  direction  to  all  procurement  agencies 
working  through  SBA  to  increase  the 
proport ion  of  contracts  to  minority 
women  business  owners  under  the  t(a) 
program. 

The  revision  of  government  procurement 
policies  should  include 

a  Development  of  program  emphases  and 
targets  for  women  business  owners  In  the 
federal  procurement  system. 

a  Development  of  programs  to  ensure  that 
<vomen- owned  businesses  appear  on 
government  bidders  lists  for  contracting 
opportunities. 

a  Development  of  revisions  to  the  bonding 
provisions  r  construction,  alteration  and 
repair  contracts  to  amend  the  Miller  Act 
provision  for  bonding  by  increasing  the 
threshhold  from  $2,000  to  $2*000. 

»  Development  of  a  policy  to  strengthen 
subcontracting  opportunities  for  women- 
owned  businesses  by  requiring,  as  part  of 
the  preaward  process,  that  subcontract- 
ing above  $100,000  but  below  $500,000 
include  positive  plans  to  utilize  women- 
owned  firms. 

a  Requesting  the  Federal  Acquisition 
Institute  of  the  Office  of  Federal  Pro- 
curement Policy  to  address  itself  in  its 
training  responsibilities  to  foster  an 
affirmative  recognition  by  the  federal 
procurement  workforce  of  the  needs  of 
women  business  owners  aj  contractors 
and  subcontractors. 

a  Amending  directives  concerning  the 
Federal  grant-making  process  to  state 
and  local  governments  to  recognize  the 
potentials  that  exist  for  encouraging  set- 
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aside  or  local  preference  procedures  for 
small,  minority  and  women-owned 
businesses  and  that  jurisdictions  which 
currently  have  special  programs  for 
small  and  minority  businesses  extend 
their  coverage  to  include  women-owned 
businesses  without  diminishing  resources 
to  either  of  the  aforementioned  groups. 

LEGISLATION  AND 
REGULATIONS 

The  President  Should  Urge  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  to  initiate  rulemaking  to 
extend  the  current  record-keeping 
requirement!  of  section  202.13  and  202.3(e) 
of  Regulation  B  for  business  credit  records 
from  90  days  to  a  period  that  will  enable 
private  parties  and  enforcement  agencies  to 
Implement  the  protections  provided  by  the 
Equal  Credit  Opportunity  Act  (ECOA).  In 
conducting  this  rulemaking,  the  Board  should 
consider  whether  recordkeeping  requirements 
should  vary  for  different  loan  amounts 
different  kinds  of  assistance  or  for  larger  or 
smaller  businesses,  in  order  to  ensure  that  no 
requirement  will  decrease  the  availability  of 
credit  to  small  businesses. 

The  President  Should  Urge  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  to  initiate  rulemaking  to 
extend  the  current  record-keeping 
requirements  of  section  202. 13  of  Regulation 
B  for  business  credit  records  from  90  days  to 
a  period  that  will  enable  private  parties  and 
enforcement  agencies  to  implement  the 
protections  provided  bv  the  Equal  Credit 
Opportunity  Act  (ECOA).  In  conducting  this 
rulemaking,  the  Board  should  consider 
whether  recordkeeping  retirements  should 
vary  for  different  loan  amounts  or  for  larger 
or  smaller  businesses,  in  order  to  ensure  that 
no  requirement  will  decrease  the  availability 
of  capital  to  small  businesses. 

The  President  Should  Urge  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  to  amend  Regulation  B  to 
require  that  all  business  credit  applicants  be 
notified,  in  writing,  at  the  time  of  application 
that 

a  The  provisions   of  the  Equal  Credit 
Opportunity  Act  ECOA  apply. 

a  The  applicant  has  the  right  to  request 
the  reasons  for  denial  of  credit. 


a  Discrimination  based  on  the  race,  color, 
sex,  marital  status,  national  origin, 
religion  or  age  is  illegal. 

The  President  Should  Urge  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  to  amend  Regulation  B  to 
prohibit  requests  for  marital  status  in  cases 
where  property  owned  solely  by  the  business 
is  being  used  to  secure  a  business  loan. 

The  President  Should  Urge  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation,  The  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
and  the  Comptroller  of  the  currency  to 
expand  their  educational  efforts  directed  at 
creditors  by  explaining  the  requirements  of 
ECOA  and  Regulation  B  As  well  as  the 
special  problems  encountered  by  women 
business  owners  in  obtaining  credit.  In 
addition,  they  should  encourage  creditors  to 
make  a  special  effort  in  considering  credit 
for  women  business  owners. 

The  President  Should  Ask  Congress  to  take 
the  following  actions. 

a  Review  veterans'  preference  programs 
within  agencies  with  a  view  toward 
limiting  their  use,  in  order  to  achieve  a 
more  equitable  system  fair  not  only  to 
veterans  but  also  women. 

a  Adopt  the  amendments  to  the  U.S.  Code 
suggested  by  the  U.S.  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights  in  the  report,  Sex  Bias  in  the 
U.S.  Code.  The  Commission  proposed 
that  a  new  section  be  added  to  Title  1  of 
the  Code  as  1  U.S.C  Section  106(c)  "Sex- 
neutral  (or  nondiscriminatory)  termi- 
nology to  be  used  in  all  legislative  texts." 
The  section  requires  that  all  federal 
laws,  regulations  and  rules  be  written  in 
sex-neutral  terms,  unless  no  neutral  sub- 
stitute exists  or  unless  the  provision 
refers  to  a  physical  characteristic  unique 
to  a  member  of  one  sex. 

a  Amend  Internal  Revenue  Code  26  U.S.C 
Section  l*02(a)  (5Xa) ...  in  community- 
property  states  all  for  purposes  of 
Federal  taxes.  The  statutory  presump- 
tion in  favor  of  the  husband  be  deleted 
(26  U.S.C.  U02(aX3Xa))  the  gross  income 
and  deductions  of  the  owner  of  a  business 
or  trade  "shall  be  treated  as  the  gross 
income  and  deductions  of  the  husband 
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unless  the  wife  exercises  subt  tantitJly  ell 
cf  the  management  end  control  of  such 
trade  or  business  in  which  case  all  such 
gross  income  and  deductions  shall  be 
treated  as  (that)  of  the  wife. . ." 

e  Amend  26  U.S.C  Section  U02(a)  (5)  (a)  to 
state  that  gross  business  income  and 
deductions  are  to  be  attributed  to  the 
spouse  who  actually  exercises  dominant 
management  and  control  of  the  business, 
and,  if  amended. 


e  Amend  Internal  Revenue  Code  26  U.S.C 
Section  20#0<a)-the  estate  tax  code, 
particularly  the  provision  known  as  the 
"widow*  tax"— which  states  that  for  the 
purposes  of  estate  tax,  the  full  value  of 
aU  property  held  by  a  husband  and  wife 
as  joint  tenants  will  be  considered  to  be 
part  of  the  estate  of  the  spouse  who  dies 
first,  unless  the  surviving  spouse  can 
prove  that  she  or  he  inherited  the  pro- 
perty or  contributed  to  its  purchase  "in 
money  or  money's  worth."  The  Code 
should  be  amended  to  state  "For  the 
purposes  of  this  section,  services  per- 
formed by  a  spouse  shall  be  treated  as 
consideration  in  money  or  in  money's 
worth." 

The  President  Should  Direct  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  to  adopt  Section  I.U02(a)-8 
of  the  federal  tax  regulations  to  reflect 
proposed  statutory  changes  in  26  U.S.C. 
section  U02(aX5Xa). 

e  Amend  Social  Security  laws  to  reflect 
the  contributions  actually  made  by  both 
spouses  to  ensure  a  fair  return  of  bene- 
fits for  both  spouses  rather  than  having 
one  be  a  contributor  and  the  other  a 
dependent. 


e  Amend  Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
to  include  the  word  "sex,"  after  race, 
color  or  national  origin. 

e  Amend  ECOA  to  (a)  permit  the  Justice 
Department  to  have  access  to  complaints 
received  by  the  enforcing  agencies  so 
that  it  may  file  suit  in  appropriate  cases 
if  an  agency  fails  to  do  so,  and  (b)  permit 
all  enforcement  agencies  to  bring  court 
actions  against  violators  if  they  so 


choose,  without  having  to  refer  cases  to 
the  Justice  Department. 

a  Amend  ECOA  to  provide  for  voluntary, 
binding  arbitration  of  complaints  by 
credit  applicants  against  lenders  as  an 
alternative  to  the  a*ninistrative  process 
and  litigation,  alternatively,  the  agencies 
should  encourage  lenders  and  applicants 
to  submit  disputes  to  arbitration  on  a 
voluntary  basis. 

a  Amend  the  statute  to  provide  for 
minimum  damages  in  cases  where  credit 
applicants  prevail  in  court. 

FEDERAL  BUSINESS 
PROGRAM  ASSESSMENT 

The  President  Should  hstruct  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to 

a  Direct  the  Office  of  Minority  Business 
Enterprise  (OMBE)  to  undertake  an 
outreach  effort  for  minority  \  Tien  busi- 
ness owners. 

a  Recommend  reconsideration  of  the 
minority  women  entrepreneurs  program 
proposed  by  OMBE,  and  allocate 
additional  resources  necessary  for 
implementation. 

a  Recommend  a  new  focus  on  women 
business  owners  through  the  Economic 
Development  Administration's  (EDA) 
University  Centers  program  and  to  coor- 
dinate such  a  program  with  other 
agencies,  particularly  the  SBA. 

a  Recommend  to  Congress  the  allocation 
of  funds  to  EDA*s  technical  assistance 
program  to  develop  additional  technical 
assistance  and  business  management  skill 
programs  for  women  business  owners  in 
cooperation  with  other  agencies. 


The  President  Should  Designate  the  SBA  as 
the  lead  agency  in  developing  women's 
business  enterprise  in  coordination  with 
other  agencies  and  departments.  In 
conjunction  with  that,  SBA  should 

a  Continue  its  current  National  Women's 
Business  Ownership  campaign. 
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•  Establish  within  SBA  an  Advocate  for 
1  omen's  Business  Enterprise,  who  will  be 
responsible  for  a  major  and  continuing 
effort  across  all  government  programs 
for  women  business  owners,  with 
provision  for  an  appropriate  budget 
allocation  for  such  effort. 


«  Encourage  the  Small  Business  Institutes 
to  recruit  more  female  students  as  SBI 
counselors  and  strive  to  serve  a  larger 
percentage  of  women  business  owners 
and  to  eliminate  the  requirement  that 
SBI  clients  be  SBA  loan  recipients. 

o  Mobilize  private  sector  support  on  behalf 
of  the  advancement  of  women-owned 
businesses  in  securing  a  fair  share  of  the 
nation's  business. 

o  Recruit  more  women,  including  minority 
women,  as  SCORE/ACE  voknteers,  end 
to  develop  a  focus  on  women  entrepre- 
neurs as  contractors  under  its  "Call 
Contractor"  program. 

The  President  Should  instruct  these  other 
government  agencies  to  take  the  following 
actions. 


•  The  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  should 
issue  directives  to  all  community  deve- 
lopment block  grant  entitlement  reci- 
pients providing  information  on  the  new 
eligible  activities  authorised  under  their 
1977  legislation,  including  the  range  of 
project  activities  that  can  be  undertaken 
to  assist  small  businesses,  eligible  local 
recipients  for  these  project  funds  and 
special  information  on  the  needs  and 
problems  of  women  business  owners  and 
increased  business  opportunities  for 
minorities  and  women  business  owners. 


o  The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
to:  (l)  work  towards  expanding  and 
modifying  the  Federal  Assistance 
Program  Retrieval  Service  (FAPRS) 
system  so  that  it  provides  widely  avail- 
able, up  dated  and  complete  information 
about  Federal  assistance  programs  and  is 
able  to  produce  lists  of  programs  avail- 
able to  specific  roups  such  as  women; 
and  (2)  develop  a  mechanism  for 
technical  assistance  to  women  business 
owners  in  areas  such  as  contract 
interpretation,  negotiation,  compliance 
criteria. 
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MAY    iO,  1988 

CONGRESSMAN   B I LBRAY ' S 
OPENING  REMARKS  FOR  THE   SMAtL   BUSINESS  COMMITTEE   HEARINGS  o 
WOMEN'S   BUSINESS  ISSUES 


ONCE  AGAIN  MR.   CHAIRMAN   I  CONGRATULATE   YOU  ON  YOUR  LEADERSHIP  TO 
HOLD  HEARINGS  ON  WOMEN'S    ISSUES.      REALIZING  THE   DIFFICULTY  MANY 
WOMEN  HAVE  JUST   BEING  IN  THE   WORK  FORCE,    I   CAN  ONLY   BEGIN  TO 
IMAGINE  THE   COMPLEXITIES  WOMEN  OWNED   BUSINESSES  MUST   DEAL  WITH  ON 
A  CONSTANT  BASIS. 

I   ANXIOUSLY  AWAIT  TODAY'S  TESTIMONY   IN  ORDER  TO   BETTER  UNDERSTAND 
THE   yORLD  OF   WOMEN  OWNED   BUSINESSES   WITH   THE   HOPE   THAT  WE 
IN  CONGRESS  HAVE   BEEN  OF  ASSISTANCE;    AND   IF  NOT,    THEN  WHAT  WF  CAN 
DO  TO  BE  OF  GREATER  HELP. 
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Statement  of  Senator  Carl  Levla 


on 


Equal  Credit  Opportunity  and  Women  Buslnes  •  Owners 


May  10,  1988 


I  would  like  to  thank  the  Committee  for  the  opportunity 
to  express  my  support  of  efforts  to  facilitate  and  promote 
the  interests  of  women  business  owners.     1  commend  the 
Committee  and  the  participants  in  these  hearings  for  their 
work  in  this  area. 

My  own  State  of  Michigan  Is  well  represented  today  by 
Barbara  Gentry,  Director  of  the  Women  Business  Owner 
Services  Office  within  the  Mlch'gan  Department  of  Commerce. 
This  office  has  made  impressive  strides  In  calling  attention 
to  the  Importance  of  women  owned  businesses  to  the  strength 
of  our  economy.    Moreover,  It  has  been  Invaluable  m 
pinpointing  the  obstacles  facing  such  businesses  and  In 
assisting  women  business  owners  to  breakdown  and  overcome 
these  obstacles. 

Aa  a  result  of  work  done  by  this  commendable 
organization,  I  presented  testimony  during  the  99th  Congress 
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to  the  House  Snail  Business  Conunittee  oa  the  Equal  Credit 
OpportUQity  Act,  H.R.  1575.     At  that  time,  I  wa8  a  cospoasor 
of  the  Senate  legislation,  S.  1846.    Barbara  Gentry  aud  the 
office  under  her  direction  had  conducted  a  series  of 
hearings  held  across  Michigan.    The  hearings  .ere  part  of  a 
comprehensive  study  to  determine  the  problems  .omen  face 
-hen  establishing  and/or  operating  their  o.n  business.  The 
study  and  the  hearings  brought  to  the  forefront  the 
underlying  forces  .hich  cause  .omen  business  o.ners  to 
compete  on  a  less  than  level  playing  ,ieid.    The  vital 
information  from  this  study  .as  presented  to  the  Committee 
•ith  recommendations  for  necessary  changes. 

The  state  of  Michigan  has  continued  in  its  praise.orthy 
efforts  on  behalf  of  .omen  business  o.ners.    The  appearance 
of  Ms.  Gentry  today  to  take  part  in  these  important  hearings 
is  another  example  of  their  commitment  to  this  cause. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Small  Business  Committee,  I 
«m  very  pleased  .ith  the  .ork  being  done  to  strengthen  this 
vital  economic  base.    Women  o.ned  businesses  are  a  dynamic 
force  available  to  diversify  and  enhance  the  economy,  it 
make,  good  economic  sense  and  is  sound  public  policy  to  make 
sure  these  businesses  are  not  undermined  by  unfair 
practices. 
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Prepared  Testimony 
House  Sssll  Business  CoMittee 
Ref e rence : 
Oversight  Hearings 
The  State  of  Saall  Business 
1987  Report  of  tpg_P resljlenl. 


Testlaony  Presented  on  Nay   10,  1988 

9:00  a. a. 

2361  Rayburn  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20515 


Testimony  Presented  by: 


Barbara  Gentry,  Director 
Woven  Business  Owners  Services 
Michigan  Depattaent  of  Conmerce 
P  .0.  Box  30225 
Lansing,  Michigan  48909 
(517)  335-2166 
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Mr.  Cheiraen  and  esteaeed  aeabers  of  the  House  Siell  BusImjs 
Coaalttee,  as  the  Director  of  Women  Business  Owners  Services,  i„ 
Michigan's  Depertaent  of  Coaaerce  and  as  a  business  owner  for  the 
past  13  years,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  this  opportunity. 

Woaen  Business  Owners  Services  has  recently  been  recognized  by 
the  U.S.  Depertnent  of  Coaaerce  as  the  aost  outstanding  prograa 
In  the  U.S.  providing  the  aost  coaprehensive  econcnlc  developaent 
lnitltetivea  for  woaen  entrepreneurs.  It  la  froa  this  experience 
that  the  following  testlaony  is  presented. 

Our  free  anterprlsa  systea  Is  based  on  the  prealse  of  equal 
opportunity  for  all.  But  for  saell  businesses  in  start  up  or 
business  growth  stages,  access  to  capltsl  la  not  a  lavel  playing 
field.  Tredltioael  bank  lending  policies  have  a  discrlainatory 
lapact  on  young  conpeRlas  which  have  not  accuaalated  sufficient 
assets  or  resources  to  aeet  the  lender',  loan  criteria.  This  la 
eepecielly     true     for     service     sector     businesses     because  they 
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poasass  faw  tangible  assets  which  banks  require  as  collateral  for 
■ost  loans. 

This  banking  standard  has  a  disproportionate  lapact  upon  wonen- 
owned  businesses.  Eighty-Tour  percent  or  the  businesses  owned  by 
woven  are  In  the  category  of  service,  wholesale  or  retail.  They 
are  the  businesses  which,  In  banking  terns,  have  soft  assets  - 
companies  with  little  or  no  tangible  assets,  such  as  machinery  or 
equipment.  Because  vonen  are  starting  businesses  at  a  rate  four 
tines  greater  than  len  and  continue  to  be  the  fastest  growing 
segment  of  snail  business,  the  narrow  focus  of  lending  policies 
artificially  harnesses  the  growth  and  Increased  potential  for  job 
creation . 

These  policies  have  a  profound  impact  In  the  early  stages  of 
women-owned  start  up  businesses.  A  woman's  traditional  position 
In  the  work  force  has  limited  not  only  her  management  experience 
but   also  her    income  and,  therefore,   the  amount  of  collateral  or 
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assets  she  his  been  able  to  amass.  A  well  known  rule  of  thumb 
is,  "In  order  to  get  money,  you  nust  hire  money."  Lenders 
require  borrowers  to  not  only  hsve  collateral  for  loans,  usually 
1-5:1,  but  also  to  invest  their  own  cash  or  risk  into  the 
venture.  Women  traditionally  do  not  have  sufficient  assets, 
access  to  financial  markets,   or  even  access  to  family  assets. 

Perceptual  d iscriminat ion  further  limits  access  to  capital.  In 
July  1986,  Michigan  held  four  public  hearings  concerning  access 
to  capital  for  woaen  business  owners.  Testimony  given  by  the  *35 
women  business  owners  identified  one  overriding  concern.  In 
their  opinion,  women  do  not  have  equal  access  to  credit  and  are 
discriminated  against  in  the  business  and  loan  process.  Lenders 
perceive  women-owned  businesses  as  high-risk  investments  due  to 
mlsperceptlons  about  women's  ability,  experience  and  commitment 
to  operate  successfully.  Women  are  therefore  charged  excessive 
amounts  of  interest  and  collateral  -  up  to  five  times  the  amount 
of    the    loan    -    .nd    co -signatures    are    required    from    husbands , 
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fathers,  or  sons  whan  women  have  attained  personal  credit  in 
comparable  amounts. 

Supporting  Jthls  teetlmony,  the  Amerlcen  Menegement  Association 
found  obataclaa  disappearing  and  borrowing  suddenly  become 
poaelbla  whan  woman  approeched  the  banking  environment  with 
support  or  aealetance  from  their  spouse,  family  members  or  male 
friends  • 

A  Toucha  Ross  Michigan  study  surveyed  3*500  women  business  ownere 
and  raoalvad  responses  from  18$  (621).  This  aurvay  showed  that 
while  69$  of  thaaa  women  business  owners  approached  banks  and 
lending  Institutions,  only  14$  of  the  capital  used  to  start  their 
entarprlaea  came  from  lenders,  with  more  than  70$  coming  from 
savings  and  earnlnga,  and  another  15$  fror  friends,  relatives  and 
private  Investors. 
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Thla  rali.no.  on  th.ir  own  ..rning.  ,nd  aavinga,  d.epit.  tta. 
traditionally  low  earning  power  of  women  ln  the  work  force, 
r.ault.d  m  80$  of  th.  buain.aa.a  b.ing  capitalized  at  under 
$20,000.  Only  5$  of  the  wo».n  in  the  aurvy  Parted  th.ir 
buainaaaaa  with  lore  then  $75,000. 

Th.ae  Michigan  buainaaaaa  were  not  part-tine  venturea  or  ho.e- 
baaed  anterpriaaa  with  no  plana  for  axp.nalon.  The  aurvey  ahowed 
that  66$  of  the  reapondenta  are  corporationa ,  86$  operated  full- 
ti.a  ventures  and  that  80$  i«.8ed  or  owned  apace.  Moat 
important,  fro.  an  econo.io  development  perapeotive,  waa  the  fact 
that  .Lost  half  (47$)  were  conaidering  expanding  in  1987. 

It  ia  critical  to  point  out  that  the  data  collected  fro.  IRS 
about  the  revenue  of  women  buaineaa  owners  ia  inoo.plete.  The 
$100-200  billion  .nnual  revenues  represent  aole  propr ietorahipa . 
partnerahipa  and  aub  chapter  corporationa  only.  The  data  does 
not  reflect  the  U.S.  corporationa  owned  by  wo.en.     In  Michigan  in 
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1 98 3  »  IRS  reported  that  1  11,620  women -owned  non  fere  buaineeeea 
creeted  $  1  f ,  *87  , 000  In  sales.  The  recent  Touche  Foas  survey, 
polling  the  top  50  women  business  owners,  indlceted  thet  their 
corporate  revenues  for  1986  exceeded  867  Billion.  Therefore,  the 
ectuel  econoBlc  impact  or  just  these  50  additional  corporations 
would  almost  double  the  gross  revenues  reported  by  IRS  In  1983. 

The  Information  learned  fron  tsie  Touche  Ross  survey  regarding 
collateral  In  the  Michigan  study  highlights  the  problems  women 
hsva  accessing  tradltlonel  sources  of  capital.  This  la 
particularly  true  In  states  where  the  banking  Institutions  are 
heavily  oriented  to  asset-based  lending.  Of  the  48$  who  had  bank 
loans,  the  business  owner's  plent  and  equipment  were  the 
frequently  mentioned  (47?)  sources  of  collateral,  followed  by 
their  house  or  car  (31?)  and  business-owned  receivables  (30J). 
In  terms  of  the  level  of  collateral  required,  the  majority  (75?) 
indicated  that  the  amount  was  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  sua  of 
the    loan,    with    36?    indicating    collateral    requirements  greater 
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than  th.  loan  total.  Of  thoaa,  %2%  lndloatad  that  the  collateral 
was  higher  than  200$  of  the  loan  a»ount.  Fifteen  percent 
indioatad  having  to  offer  collateral  that  axoeadad  500$  of  the 
loan  aaount . 

As  a  result  of  theaa  barriers,  the  area  jf  greatest  risk  for 
woaen  business  owners  continues  to  be  the  necessity  to  start 
under  capitalised  businesses  which  signif icantly  reduces  their 
ability  to  be  competitive. 

GROWTH  CAPITAL 

The  iapaot  of  under-capita  liuat  ion  end  lack  of  capital  froa 
traditional  souroas  limits  the  potential  of  growth  for  woten- 
owned  businesses.  As  businesses  expend,  growth  capital,  the 
peraanant  working  capital  needed  to  sustain  growth,  «s  not 
available  either  internally  or  externally.  Data  gathered  in  the 
Touche   Ross   survey    (see   graph   below)    indicates   thst   31$  of  the 
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companies  that  started  with  leas  than  $20,000  In  capital  ware 
greasing  orar  $100,000  In  1966.  While  65$  or  the  ooapanlea  that 
started  with  $20,000  or  sore  In  1963  were  grossing  over  $100,000. 
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During  tbe  past  year,  the  National  Developaent  Council  conducted 
four  intensive  finsncisl  aanagement  classes  entitled  "Taking  Care 
of  Business*  for  wo.cn  entrepreneurs  in  Niohigan.  attending  were 
seasoned  business  owners  with  a  minimum  of  three  years  ownership, 
■ore  than  $100,000  in  assets  and  growth  oriented. 
Overwhelmingly,  the  participants  were  experiencing  the  effects  of 
under  capitalization  and  tbe  need  for  growth  capital. 

In  the  Michigan  Touche  Ross  survey,  over  bslf  (52$)  of  these 
Michigan  business  owners  were  operating  without  a  bank  loan  of 
any  kind.  Yet,  these  vera  not  new  businesses.  Only  8?  of  tbe 
survey  respondents  bad  been  in  business  for  leas  than  two  yesra. 
Sixty-four  percent  had  been  in  existence  for  at  leaat  five  yeara, 
with  32|  of  these  more  than  ten  years  old.  In  teres  of  alze,  Hl% 
of  the  respondent*,  indiested  that  their  businesses  grossed  aore 
than  $100,000  a  year,  and  5*?  employed  aore  than  four  full-tiae 
and  pert-tiae  employees,  In  addition  to  theaselves.  Alaost  one- 
fourth   (23$)  eaployed  more  than  ten  workers.  The  aajor  barrier  in 
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obtaining  capital  is  again  an  issue  of  tangible  assets  and  th* 
perception  of  risk  on  the  part  of  the  lender. 

The  SBA  (7a )  guaranteed  loan  prog ran  was  originally  designed  to 
assist  young  businesses  in  growth  stages  and  encourage  lenders  to 
expand  their  loan  port' olio  to  Include  riskier  companies  in  early 
growth  stages .  However ,  the  guar  an teed  loan  progrem  is  designed 
for  fixed  asset  conpanles.  In  recent  years  it  has  becoae  even 
■ore  conservative.  Lenders  in  certain  regions  now  say  that  the 
guaranteed  loan  program's  criteria  are  now  ao  conservative  that 
they  are  comparable  to  the  bank's  existing  loan  crltera. 

Natlonally»  women-owned  business  start  ups  are  experiencing  a 
growth  rate  of  9*M  annually.  This  Impact  on  public  policy  is 
profound  in  terms  of  growth  creation.  Tet  this  extraordinary 
growth  is  being  artificially  restrained  by  the  unavailability  of 
capital . 
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CAPITAL  BEYOND  CONVENTIONAL  BANK  LOANS 

Hany  states  are  Moving  to  meet  increasing  market  deoand  for  start 
up  or  growth  capital  loans  for  businesses  with  few  tangible  or 
soft  assets.  Some  of  the  most  creative  progress  are  being 
developed  In  Michigan.  Through  its  Innovative  Michigan  Strategic 
Fund,  the  state  la  using  scarce  public  resources  not  to  build  a 
bigger  bureaucracy,  but  to  unleash  private  capital  for  small 
business  needs  and  fill  existing  financing  gaps. 

The  State  of  Michigan  has  implemented  two  major  initiatives 
the  Capital  Access  Prograa  and  the  BIDCO  Prograa  to  Increase 
access  to  capital  for  small  and  nedium-sized  Michigan  businesses. 
While  these  progress  will  have  a  broader  impact,  we  believe  they 
hav*  special  potential  for  assisting  women-owned  businesses  in 
obtaining  needed  capital.  Both  programs  focus  on  the  approach  of 
using  Halted  public  resources  to  leverage  large  amounts  of 
private  capital,  and  rely  on  attracting  and  using  pri ve t e-sec tor 
expertise . 
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Tha  Capital  Access  Program  is  a  flexible  and  extreaely 
nonburesuc ratlc  program  which  gives  banks  a  tool  to  sake  business 
loans  that  are  soaevhat  riskier  than  a  conventional  bank  loan,  in 
a  Banner  consistent  with  safety  and  soundness.  While  the  prograa 
la  baaed  on  *n  insuring  concept,  It  Is  rundaaentally  different 
froa  tha  traditional  type  of  Insurance  or  guarantee  prograa,  such 
as  tha  SBA  7(  .)  loan  guarantee  prograa.  While  the  SBA  Prograa  la 
baaed  on  a  loan  by  loan  guarantee,  the  Capital  Accaaa  Prograa  la 
baaed  on  a  unique  portfolio  Insurance  concept.  Banks  hava  uaed 
tha  prograa  In  aany  cases  to  aake  loans  that  aat  thalr 
convantlonal  criteria,  except  for  collatertl. 

To  data,  100  coapanian  hava  been  financed  under  tha  prograa  alnoe 
tha  program's  launch  1  August  1986.  This  barely  acratchaa  tha 
aurfaca  of  the  program's  potential.  Indeed,  tha  voluaa  of 
landing  haa  been  expanding  dramatically  In  recent  aontha,  Hnd  la 
axpactad  to  continue  to  expand.  Thus  far,  aoaa  20$  of  tha  loana 
hava    bean    aada    to   woaan-owned    buslnaasaa,    and    nan   efforta  ara 
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under*.?  to  increase  the  use  of  the  progr.s  for  wo.en-owned 
businesses . 

BIDCOa  are  a  new  type  of  licenaed  and  regulated  private  financial 
inatitutlon  which  can  play  a  aajor  role  in  providing  unaecured  or 
aubordinated  debt  for  growing  buaineaaea.  BIDCOa  are  dealgned  to 
fill  bualneaa  financing  needa  that  are  too  riaky  for  bank 
financing  but  which  cannot  provide  the  super  high  ratea  of  return 
aought  by  venture  capitaliata.  While  the  State  of  Hicbigan  haa 
taken  the  lead  in  catalyring  the  formation  of  thia  new  induatry 
of  financial  inat itutiona ,  BIDCOa  are  baaed  on  private  market 
priaciplea,  and  are  depending  for  their  aucceaa  on  private  sector 
talent,  deciaion  Baking  and  captial.  Many  other  states  are 
looking  to  copy  Michigan's  BIDCO  Prograa. 

It  la  anticipated  that  within  five  years,  a  dlverae  induatry  of 
20-25  BIDCOa  will  be  operating  throughout  Michigan.  One  of  the 
BIDCOa   in  advanced   formation   atege   la   a  women-owned   BIDCO  which 
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is  identifying  its  primary  market  focua  aa  aarvloa  busitesses 
with  soft  assets  and  women-owned  businesses. 

I  would  like  to  submit  for  the  record  detailed  papers  on  the 
Capital  Access  Program  and  the  BIDCO  Prograa.  These  papera  were 
praparad  by  the  Michigan  Strategic  Fund*  a  state  agency  which  has 
taken  tha  lead  in  developing  and  implementing  these  programa. 

What  I  want  to  stress  here  la  the  value  and  market  potential  of 
woaen  business  owr.ara.  Sa*vy  prof  ited-orien  ted  companies  in 
Michigan  like  Toucha  Roaa  accounting  Agency  have  recognized  it. 
Their  commltaent  is  not  the  least  bit  altruistic  It  la  about 
growth  potential  -  theirs  aa  well  as  their  clients.  It  la 
imperative  that  public  national  policy  maker a  -  auch  a a 
youraelvea  -  think  strategically  in  our  changing  economy  to 
maximize  this  resource  -  the  fastest  growing  segment  of  small 
business.  Women  sole  proprietors  contribute  between  100  and  250 
billion    dollars    to    the    national    economy    in    aplta    of    all  the 
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restrictions  mentioned  earlier  in  thia  testimony.  What  kind  or 
growth  and  impact  oould  be  created  without  the  hindrances?  The 
strong  participation  or  this  vigorous  aegment  not  only 
contributes  more  diversity  and  resilience  in  our  economy  —  it 
vests  even  lore  actors  with  a  vital  stake  in  staying  competitive 
and  an  intereat  in  Baking  our  national  economy  atrong. 

To  conclude*  I  have  eight  specific  recommendations.  Their 
enactment  by  Federal  Regulatory  Agencies  would  do  auoh  to  open 
doors  now  closed  to  women  business  owners,  and  unlock  their 
potential  for  Job  creation  and  economic  growth: 

1.  Adopt  a  specific  affirmative  action  program  to  help 
women  business  owners  overcome  traditional  1  ending 
prectlcea  that  limit  their  access  to  financing. 
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Support  the  present  legislation  Introduced  by 
Representative  John  J.  Lafalce  and  Representative  Llndy 
Boggs  regarding  the  Equal  Opportunity  Credit  Act  of 
197*. 

For  women -owned  businesses ,  the  Equal  C red  It 
Opportunity  Act  of  1974  (ECOA)  Is  a  Biased  opportunity. 
It  had  the  potential  to  eradicate  barriers  that  have 
Halted  the  ability  of  women-owned  businesses  to 
acquire  business  credit.  Although  the  act  requires 
financial  credit  Inatltutlona  to  sake  credit  available 
equally  without  regard  to  sex  or  marital  status,  aany 
of  Its  provisions  have  been  Interpreted  not  to  apply  to 
business  transactions. 

Expand  the  bank  examination  process  to  examine  for 
compliance  with  the  ECOA's  prohibition  against  sex 
discrimination  In  business  lending  and  to  include  data 
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collection  on  commercial  loans  granted  or  denied  to 
women  business  owners. 

Develop  a  rating  system  to  be  Incorporsted  Into  the 
examl nation  and  Inplementatl on  of  the  Community 
Reinvestment  Act  to  messure  the  Impact  of  the  lenders' 
loan  practices  toward  satisfying  the  credit  needs  of 
women  business  owners. 

Sponsor  educational  programs  Instructing  lending 
institutions  how  to  review  loan  packages  for  soft  asset 
companlea  baaed  on  cash  flow  analysis,  rather  than 
asset -based  financing . 

Hever sa  the  conservatism  of  the  SB A  7(e)  guaranteed 
loan  program  and  develop  new  policy  that  reflects  the 
borrowing  needs  of  today » a  economy  to  Ino] ude  soft 
asset  loans  particularly  for  women  business  owners. 
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7.  Improve  the  quality  and  In  format loo  about  snail 
business  growth  In  the  United  States  by  expand Ing  the 
County  Business  Pattern  data  to  loolude  women-owned 
status  and  business  type,  sole  proprietorship, 
partnership  or  corporation.  (Publ««hed  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  Census.) 

8 .  Enaot  Legislation  authorizing  the  Implementation  of  a 
National  Capital  Access  Program,  and  a  National  BIDCO 
Program  for  women  business  owners,  based  on  the  models 
being  developed  so  successfully  In  Michigan. 

I  look  forward  to  the  day  when  women  entrepreneurs  are  free  to 
foous  their  energies  and  talents  on  growing  tbelr  businesses  and 
creating  Jobs,  Instead  of  pushing  the  rock  or  systematic  and 
peroaptual  prejudice  up  the  bill  again  and  again.  With  your 
help,  #e  can  give  women  business  owners  the  tools  they  need, 
Thank  you. 
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Michigan  Strategic  Fund  Capital  Access  Program  and  BIDCO  Program 
(Business  and  Industrial  Development  Coi  porations) 
EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


Women  Business  Owners  In  Michigan  own  36$  of  the  businesses  ana  are  the 
fastest  growing  segment  of  the  srr.al  I  business  community.  Women  are  starting 
bus  Inesses  five  times  faster  then  men.  It  hasbeen  projected  that  women  will 
own  45$  of  the  businesses  by  1990. 

in  spite  of  this  phenomenal  growth  rate  women  entrepreneurs 1  major  obstac le 
In  the  development  and  expansion  of  their  businesses  Is  equal  access  to 
capital . 

In  March  and  May  of  1985,  Doug  Ross,  Director  of  the  Michigan  Department  of 
Commerce,  met  with  35  top  women  business  owners  from  around  the  state  to 
discuss  issues  and  strategies.  The  number  onu  concern  of  this  group  was 
their  difficulties  In  obtaining  financing. 

The  testimony  given  by  the  women  at  the  four  pub  I  Ic  hearings  Identified  one 
overriding  concern.  In  their  opinion,  women  do  not  have  equal  access  to 
credit  and  are  discriminated  against  in  the  business  and  commercial  loa.i 
process.  Lenders  perceive  women  owned  businesses  as  high  risk  Investments 
due  to  mlsperceptlon  about  women's  ability  experience  and  commitment  to 
operate  successful  businesses.  Women  are  charged  excessive  amounts  of 
Interest  and  col  lateral  (up  to  5  times  the  loan  amount)  and  co-signatures  are 
required  even  from  women  who  have  attained  personal  credit  In  comparable 
amounts.  Furthermore,  84$  of  the  businesses  owned  by  women  are  In  the 
cffegory  of  service,  retail  or  wholesale,  and  In  banking  terms,  havo  "soft 
assets"  which  lenders  perceive  as  poor  cot  lateral  for  loans.  Therefore,  due 
to  the  type  of  bulsness  owned  by  women,  additional  discrimination  due  to 
perception  is  experienced. 

Existing  laws  such  as  the  Equal  Credit  Opportunity  Aci"  prohibit 
discrimination  based  upon  age,  sex,  race  or  rel  Ig  Ion  and  have  sign  If  leant  I  y 
Improved  womens  ability  to  obtain  personal  loans.  Unfortunately, 
legislation  did  not  go  far  enough  and  due  to  certain  exemptions  granted 
lenders  from  tha  requ  Irements  of  Regulation  B  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
have  made  It  easier  to  deny  commercial  and  business  cred It  to  women  or  offer 
loans  with  discriminatory  t«rms. 
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Women  Business  Owners  Services 


In  Vomrn  Biimiion  0»n*r*  Ser\itt«.  ttormi  rU  .alltd  iK<  OhYt 

ot  SI  omen  Bimiifts  Ownu^  «  i»  trrittd  «ithm  tin  Muhi^in 
l\ purtmun  ot  Commtrtr  to  pro»idt    iJmh  h«    tXpoMiu     tnd  i«wm»t 
rxtUontk  to  ttotm-n  entn  prone  ur*  \Xotiun  Bntine**  Amb  >rr\uts 
prot  id»'\ 

A  ttntt.it  point  ot  tontatt  tor  hiitini«.«>  i»uidmn    ind  problem  so|tm>, 
throiiKh  ,i  toll  trot   m.mrxr  tlfcVMI»»iWi 

A  full  r.infjt  of  ttthnital  at>istatui    ind  tm.inti.il  touiiM'Imi!  to 
cmetcmc,  and  t*xi»tmi;  hitino»\e«> 

Intlithluil  istittjnto  in  dtttlnptin.  »  Ihimikv*  plan 

Attt*^  to  \potiil  rmnpti  nitirui  md  inniam  mem  idiu  ition  prot:r,inv* 

IVxtirt  nit  ot  vnut*  intituling  tirtitu  ition   cm  •time    not  if  u  it  ion  of 
potetvtnl  ttintrttit    mJ  rulp  m  pnpirinc  hub  or  proposal* 

Attt>*  tit  si  itr  and  ltx,il  prt>Kt.im>  and  **r\itOs  doottd  t»t  Muhinw 
biisinesM't  md 

Htii*liie-nid   iwinntt*  111  tht    nit du   ind  tht   >:tiuril  puhlit   ot  rht 
Hit r* jmiikU   tittnitit  int  rolt   .tf  «onun  in  Muhiism*  ttononit 

Additional  Services  And  Program* 

Offered  By  Women  Buuitcvi  Owner*  S«?r\ice«. 

t\  Witmrn  Bu%inf«t  Owner*  Direvittrx  vthuh  ititludt*  i  t  omprt  ht  n*n  t 
li*t  of  vi urn.  n  tw m d  huMtnsMt  mult  nailihlt  10  Mir(  ftdiril  and  Kx  il 
proturtment  ottue*  at  well  a*  nthtr  puhk  prit.m  oruanrariont  stek.nn: 
to  do  hii*mei*  with  wtinitii  t  ntrt  pit  neur* 

\  BiiMne**  Ad*o*.ai>  Program  in  support  ot  hMM  nit*  int  to  womtti 
buslth**  ottnert  ( 

Program*  linking  bmk*  and  tininu.il  inttiturion.*  with  pm  ite  tnterpri*e  .) 

FxpcrtiM  and  A**irtame  in  r-Mabhshing  a  DIIX^O  tBustne**  and 
InJiiottijI  Dnelopmmt  t-orpur  ir»'»ni 

IxaJorthip  Oprwrrumtu  *.  fdm.iti.tn    ind  inform  it  ion  about  appoinimt  nix 
on  *r.ite  hoard*  and  tomnH**ion*, 

A  Women  Butinot  Owner*  Network  to  hnnp  about   m  allnikt  ot 
\tt<tntn  i  ntn  prt  n*  *ir*  pr«  "tiding  ir^i>r»t.it'oii  t*  l.^i"  *l .    ist   of  n^urm 
ind  bu*inr**  tx(xrtisi   in  Intpinc  thur  husintsse*  dt* t  Kip   mJ  grow 

A  Se»*lcnVr  n»  puhlu  in  ki>mt>*  topn*-  .nui  twntt  of  srHtiil  uMtrt*t 
In  women  in  bii*m«**  1  hi  noi*liftir  ft  itun  *  hiisino*  up*  tnnd>  and 
mitlit  to  htifitittti  publit  lAirmot  ot  tht  i\on<>mn  mtitributiotis  ind 
import.mtt  of  tttmiin  I«iimiiiv.  ovtnir«.  and 

Conference*  and  Vminar^  to  prt*ult  pn>.w  u  d  pottntnl  vtotm-n 
lmMm«>  twixn  a  viidt  raiiri  ot  tithnu  il  nun.iLtri.ii  ind  tin  mull 
inform itioti  from  pritatt    mJ  publu  viurio 
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MICHIGAN'S  TOP 
WOMEN-OWNED  BUSINESSES 
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MICHIGAN'S  TOP 
WOMEN-OWNED  BUSINESSES 
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STATE  OF  MICHIGAN 


JAMES  J  6LANCHARD,  Governor 


MICHIGAN  STRATEGIC  FUND 


PO  BOX  30234,  LAW  BUILDING.  LANSING,  MICHIGAN  4B900 
(517)  373-7560 
PETER  PLASTRIK,  PfMkJtnt 


October  1987 


BUILDING  THE  BIDCQ  INDUSTRY; 


Unl flflSh inQ_Prlvflte  Capital  for  Business 
Expansion  and  Job  prgflflpn 


Introduction 

A  new  Industry  of  private  financial  Institutions  Is  being  built  In  Michigan 
designed  to  help  meet  the  financing  needs  of  small  and  medium  sized  Michigan 
businesses.    Many  sound  businesses  are  unable  to  obtain  growth  capital  because 
their  financings  are  viewed  as  too  risky  for  conventional  bank  lending,  yet 
cannot  provide  the  super  high  rates  of  return  sought  by  venture  capitalists. 
BtOCOs  (bustnass  and  Industrial  development  corporations)  are  a  new  type  of 
licensed  and  regulated  private  financial  Institution  well  suited  to  fill  this 
financing  gap.    High  caliber  people  from  the  private  sector  are  seizing  the 
entrepreneurial  opportunity  to  form  BIDCO-,,  and  substantial  private  equity 
Investment  in  BIDCOs  has  already  been  raised. 

In  May  1986,  the  Michigan  BIDCO  Act  became  law.    This  Act  provides  for  the 
I Icens'ng  and  regulation  of  BIDCOs  by  the  Michigan  Financial  Institutions 
Bureau.    In  June  1986,  the  Michigan  Strategic  Fund  adopted  Its  program  to 
cat'.iyze  the  formation  0f  BIDCOs  by  Investing  up  to  $2  million  per  BIDCO, 
contingent  on  the  BIDCC  then  raising  private  equity  In  at  least  a  2  to  1 
match. 

While  the  State  of  Michigan  has  taken  the  lead  In  catalyzing  the  process,  the 
BIDCO  Program  Is  based  on  private  market  pr  net pies,  and  depends  for  Its 
success  on  private  sector  talent,  decision  making  and  capital.    And  Indeed, 
the  private  sector  Is  responding  to  the  challenge.    Already  the  Strategic  Fund 
has  made  commitments  to  Invest  In  three  specific  BIDCOs  In  formation. 
Numerous  other  prospective  BIDCOs  are  In  the  pipeline,  and  Interest  by  new 
potential  BIDCO  organizers  continues  to  Increase  all  the  time. 

It  takes  a  lot  of  time  and  effort  to  put  together  a  BIDCO.    But  If  the 
momentum  continues  to  develop,  the  prospect  of  having  a  diverse  Industry  In 
Michigan  of  at  least  20-25  BIDCOs  within  5  years  can  become  a  reality. 
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Tha  Gap  fillM— fl  *****         Van*ura  Capital 


Banks  play  an  Important  role  In  the  financing  of  businesses.    However,  given 
the  nature  of  thai"  capital  structure  and  their  regulation  they  face 
significant  constraints  In  the  types  of  financings  that  they  can  provide. 

Banks  get  most  of  their  cepltal  from  deposits.   By  taking  deposits.  In  effect 
banks  borrow  money  from  their  depositors,  and  they  do  this  against  a 
relatively  snail  equity  base.    Thus  the  debt  to  equity  ratio  for  a  bank  may  be 
roughly  15  to  1.    In  addition  to  banks  being  heavily  leveraged  financial 
Institutions,  they  ere  also  heavily  regulated  Institutions,  by  both  state  and 
federal  agencies. 

As  a  result  of  these  factors,  bank  lending  to  businesses  has  focused  on  what 
can  be  called  the  Ice  risk/ low  return  end  of  the  business  financing  spectrum. 
Annualized  lass  rates  may  run  at  1/2  of  1?  or  less,  and  normally  the  Interest 
rate  on  bank  loans  will  not  exceed  a  fee  percentage  points  above  prime. 

Venture  capitalists,  on  the  other  hand,  focus  on  what  can  be  called  the  high 
risk/high  return  end  of  the  business  financing  spectrum.    Venture  capital 
partnerships  are  well  suited  to  take  high  risk  because  typically  they  don't 
borrow  money  and  thus  have  a  zero  debt  to  equity  ratio.    Venture  capital  funds 
typically  Invest  their  cepltal  In  an  equity  form,  end  may  expect  to  sustain 
losses  on  a  third  of  their  Investments.    In  Judging  whether  a  particular 
company  will  qualify  for  an  Investment,  venture  capital  funds  typically  will 
not  even  consider  making  the  Investment  unless  there  Is  a  prospect  of  the 
Investment  providing  a  35*,  40*  or  50*  compounded  annual  return. 

Because  of  losses  and  shortfalls,  most  Investments  by  a  venture  capital  fund 
will  not  actually  achieve  such  rates  of  return.    However,  the  key  point  Is 
that  venture  capital  funds  will  normally  not  even  consider  an  Investment 
unless  they  believe  there  Is  a  prospect  for  such  a  return.    By  targeting  a 
35*,  40*  or  50*  compounded  annual  return  on  Investments,  venture  capital 
partnerships  seek  to  actually  provide  a  20*-25*  return  to  their  Investors  (the 
limited  partners),  once  losses,  shortfalls,  overhead,  and  dilution  (from  the 
general  partners  taking  a  share  of  the  profits)  are  taken  Into  account. 

Given  the  dramatic  effect  of  compounding.  If  a  venture  capital  fund  Is  to 
obtain  a  40*  compounded  ennual  return  on  an  equity  Investment  which  cashes  out 
after  7  years,  the  fund  must  get  back  more  than  10  times  Its  original 
Investment.    (If  It  takes  10  years  to  cash  out,  a  multiple  of  29  to  1  would 
have  to  to  achieved.)   Thus  venture  capital  funds  focus  their  Investments  on 
companies  with  super  rapid  growth  potential  that  have  a  prospect  of  going 
public  or  being  acquired  within  a  5  to  7  year  period.    To  a  large  extent, 
venture  capital  partnerships  have  emphasized  high  technology  companies.  Given 
the  criteria  used  by  venture  cepltal  funds,  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
companies  have  no  real  prospect  of  attracting  venture  capital  financing. 
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There  Is  a  large  gap  between  the  lew  risk/low  return  debt  financings  that 
banks  are  positioned  to  provide,  and  the  high  risk/high  return  equity  type 
financings  that  venture  capitalists  provide.    Thus  many  small  and  medium  sized 
businesses  have  financing  needs  that  are  too  risky  for  conventional  bank 
lending,  yet  cannot  provide  the  super  high  rates  of  return  sought  by  venture 
capitalists.    The  financings  of  many  such  ouslnesses  Indeed  could  meet  a 
private  market  test  on  the  risk/return  spectrum,  yet  such  companies  often 
cannot  obtain  the  financing  because  there  Is  no  existing  type  of  private 
financial  Institution  well  suited  to  serve  this  moderate  risk/moderate  return 
niche.    This  Is  the  gap  that  the  emerging  BIDCO  Industry  Is  designed  to  fill. 

From  the  perspective  0f  economic  development  and  Job  creation,  the  moderate 
risk  gap  Is  Important  to  address,  because  frequently  the  growth  capital  needs 
of  small  and  medium  sized  businesses  fall  within  this  gap.    Capital  for 
expanding  businesses  often  falls  within  this  gap  because  a  growing  company 
frequently  will  not  have  the  collateral  to  fully  back  up  the  financing  0f  Its 
growth.    Whereas  banks  tend  to  focus  on  well  secured  financing,  BIDCOs  will 
often  take  unsecured  or  subordinated  positions.    BIDCOs  will  rely  more  on  cash 
flow,  management  competence  and  performance  0f  Its  portfolio  companies.  In 
addition,  compared  to  banks,  BIDCOs  will  tend  to  be  structured  to  provide  a 
much  greater  degree  of  hands  on  support  and  management  assistance,  In  order  to 
reduce  risk  and  facilitate  the  growth  of  Its  portfolio  companies. 

Ibfl^tDiClucfl-Ql-iQyflstments  made  By  QlQCQs 

BIDCOs  have  tremendous  flexibility  In  how  they  structure  financings  of 
businesses.    Businesses  can  receive  financing  from  a  B.'DCO  in  the  fonn  of 
straight  debt,  straight  equity,  royalties,  debt  with  equity  features,  or 
virtually  any  rype  or  combination  of  financing  that  makes  sense  for  both  the 
business  and  the  BIDCO.    Given  the  fact  that  BIDCOs  will  be  filling  the  gap 
between  banks,  which  focus  or,  providing  debt  financing,  and  venture 
capitalists,  which  emphasize  equity  financing,  In  many  cases  a  BIDC0»s 
financings  may  be  In  the  form  of  a  combination  of  debt  with  equity  kickers. 
Equity  kickers  can  take  any  number  of  forms,  Including,  for  example,  warrants 
to  acquire  stock,  a  percentage  of  net  Income,  a  percentage  of  cash  flow,  a 
percentage  of  sales,  or  convertible  debentures.    Whatever  the  structure,  the 
key  concept  Is  that  In  addition  to  gertlng  specific  Interest  Income  from  a 
financing,  a  BIDCO,  through  equity  kickers,  can  also  share  to  some  extent  in 
the  success  of  the  company,  In  order  to  aporoprlatoly  compensate  the  BIDCO  for 
Its  risk. 

Tor  example,  a  BIDCO  might  make  a  loan  of ,  say,  1 M  to  a  company,  but  with 
equity  kickers  targeted  so  that  If  the  company  Is  successful,  the  BIDCO  may 
receive  an  overall  20J-25*  compounded  annual  return  on  the  inves4ment.    (It  \z 
Important  to  emphasize  that  this  example  is  Illustrative  only,  and  that  In 
addressing  the  broad  gap  between  banks  and  venture  capital,  many  other 
combinations  of  assump.Ions  aro  possible.)    A  20*-25*  return  on  an  Individual 
financing  Is  obviously  a  lot  more  than  a  bank  seeks,  but  much  less  than  a 
venture  capital  fund's  target  rate.    And  the  BIDCO1*:  return  can  be  achieved 
while  still  being  very  affordable  to  the  company,  and  sensitive  to  the 
company's  cash  flow  needs. 
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Because  the  type  of  financing  that  BIOCOs  vMI  provide  Is  different  from,  and 
complementary  to,  that  provided  by  other  financing  sources,  there  are  many 
possibilities  for  complementary  relationships.  Including  the  potential  of 
doing  deals  together.   As  an  example,  assume  that  a  company  needs  to  borrow 
$900,000  to  accomplish  Its  growth  needs.   Assume  also  that  1600,000  of  this 
can  be  supported  by  strong  collateral  and  could  be  provided  by  a  bank.  If  only 
the  additional  $300,000  can  be  raised.    In  such  a  situation  a  BIDCO  might  put 
together  a  package,  with  the  BIDCO  providing  $300,000  In  unsecured 
subordinated  debt  and  with  a  bank  providing  $600,000  In  well  secured  senior 
debt*    The  BIDCO's  participation  makes  the  whole  deal  possible.    Clearly  In 
this  situation  the  BIDCO  Is  taking  more  risk  than  the  bank,  because  of  the 
BIOCO's  subordinate  position.    To  compensate  for  this  added  risk,  the  BIDCO 
takes  an  equity  kicker. 

We  have  Identified  several  good  examples  of  existing  financial  Institutions 
which  are  already  successfully  making  numerous  Investments  In  this  moderate 
risk/moderate  return  niche  by  use  of  subordinate  debt  with  equity  kickers. 
These  examples  Include:    1)  Massachusetts  Capital  Resource  Company,  located  In 
Boston;    2)  Allied  Investment  Corporation,  located  In  Washington,  D.C.,  an 
SBIC  subsidiary  of  Alli*i  Capital  Corporation  (which  Is  a  hold   g  company  with 
a  number  of  financing  vehicles);  and  3)  Capita'  South  Corporation,  located  In 
Charleston,  South  Carolina.    While  these  financing  entitles  provide  strong 
confirming  evidence  of  the  market  opportunity  represented  by  the  moderate  risk 
niche,  »hat  Is  so  unique  about  the  BIDCO  concept  Is  that  Instead  of  being 
Isolated  Investment  companies  which  happen  to  make  loans  In  this  niche,  the 
BIDCO  concept  provides  a  capital  structure,  regulatory  mechanism  and  focus 
upon  which  an  entire  new  Industry  of  financial  Institutions  can  be  built. 


A  key  to  the  ability  of  BIDCOs  to  address  the  moderate  risk/moderate  return 
niche,  while  at  the  same  time  achieving  a  good  return  to  Investors  In  the 
BIDCO,  »|||  be  their  ability  to  moderately  leverage  themselves  by  borrowing 
money.   Whereas  a  bank  might  leverage  Itself  1?  to  1  through  deposits,  and  a 
venture  capital  partnership  will  typically  not  borrow  at  all,  BIDCOs  may  seek 
to  achieve  debt  to  equity  ratios  up  to,  say,  3  to  t.    It  Is  anticipated  that 
this  leverage  would  be  achieved  gradually  over  a  period  of  years.    The  concept 
Is  that  a  BIDCO  would  start  out  with  capital  provided  by  Its  equity  Investors, 
and  develop  a  portfolio  of  Investments  to  diversify  Its  risk.    At  that  point 
the  BIDCO  would  begin  to  borrow  money  In  stages  from  major  Institutional  debt 
sources,  achieving  Increasing  leverage  as  the  BIDCO's  operating  experience  and 
track  record  justify. 


The  BIDCO's  Capital  S+rur+iif  -  Mod»s+  Lavarmqm 
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The  actual  degree  of  leverage  that  a  BIOCO  Mould  achieve  over  time  would 
depend  on  many  factors,  including,  for  example,  the  quality  of  the  BIDCO's 
management  team,  the  BIDCO's  market  niche,  the  risk  of  Individual  financings, 
the  relationship  between  average  size  of  loans  and  total  equity,  the  BIDCO's 
balance  of  current  Income  versus  future  Income,  and  ultimately  the  BIDCO's 
actual  track  record  as  Indicated  by  loss  retes  as  well  as  earnings  on 
successful  deals.    The  business  plans  of  some  BIOCOs  may  appropriately 
contemplata  achieving  a  debt  to  equity  ratio  of  substantially  less  than 

Leverage  Is  a  crucial  factor  In  a  BIDCO's  business  plan.    If  a  BIOCO  borrows 
money  at,  say,  11%,  and  Invests  those  funds  with  a  20$-25$  return,  such  a 
margin  c*n  dramatically  Increase  the  BIOCO's  rate  of  return  on  Its  equity 
capital.    By  taking  advantage  of  leverage,  a  well  managed  BIDCO  should 
typically  be  «tle  to  provide  a  return  to  equity  Investors  which  Is  as  good  as 
or  better  than  a  venture  capital  partnership  NOuld  return  to  Its  equity 
Investors  (its  limited  partners).    Leverage  enables  the  BIOCO  to  accomplish 
this  without  having  to  target  the  super  high  rates  of  return  sought  by  venture 
capital  funds  on  Individual  Investments.    At  the  same  time,  because  BIOCOs 
will  be  much  lass  leveraged  than  banks,  BIOCOs  will  be  able  to  take 
substantially  more  risk  on  Individual  financings  than  a  bank  can  take. 

The  Licensing  and  Regulation  Pi  BIQCQs 

The  licensing  and  regulation  of  BIOCOs  will  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
Michigan  Financial  Institutions  Bureau,  the  same  agency  that  charters  and 
regulates  state  chartered  banks,  savings  and  loan  associations,  credit  unions 
and  other  entitles.    Unl Ike  bank  regulation,  the  regulatory  system  created  by 
the  M  chlgan  BIDCO  Act  Is  not  designed  to  prevent  BIOCOs  from  taking  risk  on 
Individual  financings.    The  regulatory  system,  however,  does  focus  on 
preventing  fr»ud,  conflict  of  Interest,  mismanagement,  and  on  promoting 
accurate  recordkeeping  and  appropriate  communication  with  shareholders.  The 
regulatory  system  Is  also  designed  to  prevent  a  BIOCO  from  Investing  too  much 
of  Its  capital  In  any  one  company.    The  licensing  and  regulation  system 
Includes  annual  examinations,  and  provides  real  enforcement  powers  such  as 
cease  and  desist  orders  and  other  tools. 

The  licensing  ard  regulation  of  BIOCOs  Is  designed  to  assist  a  BIOCO  In 
raising  capital  by  providing  comfort  to  prospective  equity  Investors  and  debt 
sources  for  the  BfDCOs.    For  example,  major  institutional  debt  sources  such  as 
pension  funds.  Insurance  companies  and  banks,  who  are  all  licensed  and 
regulated  themselves  and  have  fiduciary  responsibilities,  will  take  a  measure 
of  comfort  In  knowing  that  they  are  lending  to  an  entity  that  Is  also  licensed 
and  regulated  In  e  manner  to  protect  their  Interests.    In  addition,  from  a 
longer  term  perspective,  It  Is  an  explicit  purpose  of  the  regulatory  system  to 
safeguard  the  reputation  of  BIOCOs  as  a  class  of  private  financial 
Institutions  —  as  an  Industry.    This  will  continue  to  have  benefits  In 
attracting  additional  capital  sources.    The  concept  of  development  of  a  strong 
"Industry"  Identification  of  BIOCOs  Is  an  Important  concept  of  the  whole 
program,  and  the  licensing  and  regulation  system  supports  this  theme. 
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There  Is  an  additional  explicit  banaflt  that  tha  I  leans I ng  and  ragulatlon 
provfdas.   As    llcansad  and  ragulatad  landing  Institutions,  BIDCOs  will  ba 
eligible  to  apply  to  tha  Unltad  States  Small  Busfnass  Attain  titration  (SBA)  to 
bacons  approved  lenders  under  the  SBA's  7(a)  loan  guarantee  program.  Under 
this  program  SBA  guarantees  up  to  90*  of  a  loan,  and  tha  guaranteed  portion  of 
thesa  loans  can  be  sold  on  a  national  secondary  market.   Using  this  process,  a 
BI0C0  can  obtain  additional  funds  for  lending,  while  retaining  an  Interest 
rate  spread  between  the  rate  they  aust  pass  through  to  the  secondary  market 
purchaser  of  the  guaranteed  pa**3r  and  tha  Interest  rate  received  on  the  actual 
loan  to  the  business. 

SBA  7(e)  loans  are  pure  debt  vehicles,  and  SBA's  criteria  for  guaranteeing 
loans  are  generally  conservative.   For  example,  they  place  substantial 
emphasis  on  collateral.    Thus  there  Is  a  real  limit  on  the  degree  to  which  a 
BI0C0  can  use  the  SBA  7(a)  program  to  address  moderate  risk  growth  capital 
financing  needs.   However  the  SBA  program  can  provide  a  useful  means  for  a 
lender  to  stretch  out  the  term  to  maturity  of  a  financing  of  a  business.  The 
business  plans  being  developed  by  some  BIDCOs  In  Michigan  contemplate  use  of 
the  SBA  program,  while  others  do  not  plan  to  use  It. 

For  tnose  BIDCOs  for  which  the  SBA  program  fits  In  with  their  business  plan, 
tha  program  has  the  potential  of  being  a  valuable  additional  tool*  In 
general,  however,  even  for  Michigan  BIDCOs  that  plan  to  take  advantage  of  the 
SBA  program.  It  Is  anticipated  that  a  relatively  small  percentage  of  the 
BIOOO's  capital  will  be  devoted  to  this  window. 

This  contrasts  sharply  with  the  experience  In  California,  tha  one  other  state 
that  has  had  a  BIDCO  licensing  and  regulation  statute.    The  California 
licensing  statute  was  passed  In  1977.    To  data,  the  California  BIDCOs  have 
exclusively  devoted  themselves  to  participating  In  the  S8A  7(a)  Program. 
Prior  to  1986,  these  BIDCOs  demonstrated  an  ability  to  effectively  and 
profitably  use  the  SBA  program.    In  1986,  Congress  enacted  legislation  to 
reduce  the  guarantee  percentage  from  90*  to  85$  for  loans  above  $155,000. 
This  substantially  reduces  the  leverage  and  profitability  for  a  BIDCO  making 
and  selling  SBA  loans.   Given  this  change,  and  given  continued  uncertainty 
regarding  additional  potential  changes  In  that  program,  It  has  been  difficult 
for  the  California  BIDCOs,  which  have  a  truck  record,  business  plan,  and  staff 
geared  solely  to  do  SBA  loans,  to  raise  additional  capital  to  sustain  their 
volume  of  lending. 

These  problems  encountered  by  the  California  BIDCOs  will  not  be  applicable  to 
Michigan  BIDCOs,  because  Michigan  BIDCOs  will  In  no  way  be  dependent  on  the 
SBA  program.    While  the  SBA  program  has  the  potential  of  being  a  valuable  tool 
as  one  part  of  a  diversified  BIDCO,  a  business  plan  heavily  dependent  on  the 
SBA  program  would  create  substantial  obstacles. 
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Potential  Sources  for 


In  BIDOOs 


A  basic  premise  of  the  BIDCO  concept  is  that  Investing  In  a  BIOCO  can  be  an 
excellent  Investment  for  Institutional  Investors  and  wealthy  Individual 
Investors.    The  BIDCO  niche  presents  a  substantial  market  opportunity,  and  the 
capital  structure  and  regulatory  mechanism  are  well  suited  to  take  advantage 
of  this  opportunity.    If  a  BIDCO  has  a  good  management  team  and  a  good 
business  plan.  It  should  present  a  good  long  term  Investment  opportunity. 
Such  an  Investment  would  have  excellent  prospects  for  a  good  return,  and 
relatively  low  risk.    Potential  Investors  In  BIDCOs  Include,  among  others, 
banks,  savings  and  loans,  corporations,  pension  funds.  Insurance  companies, 
foundations.  Investment  bankers,  commercial  finance  companies,  leasing 
companies,  utilities,  and  sophisticated  Individual  Investors.    In  addition  to 
In-state  sources,  the  emerging  BIDCO  industry  should  be  able  to  attract 
capital  from  around  the  country,  and  even  some  foreign  Investment. 

In  addition  to  the  potential  of  being  a  good  Investment,  many  of  these  types 
of  Institutional  Investors  may  have  good  strategic  reasons  for  Investing  In 
BIDCOs.    For  example,  because  of  the  complementary  relationships  possible 
between  a  bank  and  BIDCO,  w»th  the  potential  of  referring  customers  1o  each 
other  and  doing  deals  together,  a  bank  may  be  Interested  In  Investing  In  one 
or  more  BIDCOs  In  order  to  help  develop  such  complementary  relationships. 


The  Michigan  Strategic  Fund's  Bflifl 

The  emerging  BIDCO  Industry  Is  based  on  strong  market  principles,  and  can 
attract  high  quality  management  and  substantial  private  capital  to  meet  a 
strong  market  opportunity.    The  major  obstacle  Is  the  novelty  of  the  concept. 
While  an  excellent  case  can  be  made  that  Inventing  in  a  BIDCO  can  be  a  good 
long  term  Investment,  It  Is  always  difficult  to  raise  equity  capital  for 
something  this  new.    For  this  reason,  the  Michigan  Strategic  Fund  (MSF)  Is 
helping  to  catalyze  the  formation  of  BIDCOs  by  taking  a  lead  role  In 
communicating  the  vision,  providing  technical  assistance  to  BIDCO  organizers, 
and  being  an  equity  Investor  In  BIDCOs.    Under  the  MSF's  BIDCO  Investment 
Program,  the  MSF  will  make  equity  Investments  of  up  to  $2  million  per  BIDCO, 
contingent  on  the  BIDCO  organizers  then  raising  at  least  $2  In  private  eoulty 
for  every  $1  of  MSF  Investment.    In  order  to  emphasize  that  BIDCOs  are  private 
Institutes,  with  private  sector  management  and  decision  making  on 
Investmen  s,  the  MSF's  stock  will  be  nonvoting  stock,  convertible  to  voting 
status  If  the  MSF  sells  the  stock.    In  addition.  In  order  to  express  our 
confidence  In  our  Investment  decision,  and  to  give  a  boost  to  private 
Investors,  a  portion  of  the  MSF's  stock  will  be  subordinate  In  status  to  the 
private  equity,  In  the  unlikely  event  of  a  failure  and  liquidation  of  the 
BIDCO.    The  MSF  will  share  fully  In  upside  returns. 
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The  MSF's  Investment  decision  Is  based  on  a  thorough  ravlew  of  the  management 
team  and  the  business  plan,  and  a  determination  that  the  Investment  Is  a  good 
Investment  from  a  private  market  perspective.  This  thorough  approach  Is 
helping  the  MSF  to  gain  credibility  within  the  private  sector,  which  enhances 
the  value  of  the  MSF*s  commitment  In  giving  a  boost  to  the  private  fund 
retslng  process*  It  Is  also  helping  to  ensure  that  the  BIDCOs  actually  being 
formed  will  be  of  the  highest  qua' Ity,  thus  maximizing  the  prospects  for  long 
term  growth  and  success  for  the  Michigan  BIDCO  Industry. 

The  MSF's  long  term  objective  Is  to  catalyze  the  process  of  forming  BIDCOs, 
and  ultimately  to  sell  Its  stock  In  BIDCOs  at  a  profit,  leaving  behind  an 
Industry  of  permanent  private  Institutions  operating  without  any  MSF 
Investment. 


Prlvata  Sector  Rasponsa 

The  prl/ate  sector  response  to  Michigan's  BIDCO  Program  has  been  remarkable. 
Tremendous  Interest  has  developed  from  numerous  hlqh  caliber  people  seeking  to 
form  and  manage  BIDCOs.    This  Interest  Is  coming  from  peopl  5  with  a  variety  of 
backgrounds,  Including,  for  example,  bankers  and  former  bankers,  financial 
consultants,  management  consultants,  Investment  bankers,  accountants,  and 
lawyers.    A  common  link  among  these  people  Is  that  their  experiences  have 
given  them  a  real  appreciation  of  the  financing  needs  of  businesses  and  the 
huge  market  opportunity  that  exists  for  a  financial  Institution  poised  to 
address  the  moderate  risk  niche.    They  are  stlnnlattd  by  the  excitement  of 
creating  this  new  Industry,  and  the  entrepreneurial  prospect  of  being  well 
compensated  for  their  efforts*  both  from  salary  and  a  piece  of  the  action. 
While  tremendous  Interest  has  already  developed  In  the  formation  o*  BIDCOs,  we 
believe  that  this  Is  only  the  beginning,  and  that  Interest  will  continue  to 
mushroom. 

The  MSF  originally  allocated  $12  million  of  Its  resources  to  Invest  In  BIDCOs. 
Given  the  tremendous  private  sector  response,  the  MSF  Board,  In  September 
19B7,  Increased  this  allocation  to  $24  million.    If  Interest  continues  to 
Increase,  the  Board  may  consider  an  additional  allocation. 

To  date,  the  MSF  Board  has  committed  to  Invest  a  total  of  $6  ml  1 1  ion  of  the 
$24  million  allocation,  by  committing  the  maximum  $2  million  each  to  three 
BIDCOs  In  formation.    It  Is  estimated  that  over  the  next  10  years,  these  three 
BIDCOs  will  together  provide  $250  million  In  financings  to  Michigan 
businesses.    The  three  BIDCOs  that  the  MSF  has  committed  to  thus  far  are  as 
fol  lowst 
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Onset  BIDCO,  located  In  Farmlngton  Hills,  Intends  to  focus  on  the  f <nanclng 
needs  of  Michigan  businesses  which  provide  innovative  products,  cttpltal 
equipment  or  services  to  major  durable  goods  manufacturers.    Onset  Is  seeking 
to  raise  $8  ml  I! ton  In  private  equity  capital,  e  majority  of  wnlch  has  already 
been  raited.    Cirysler  Corporetlon  has  made  a  commitment  to  Invest  $4  million 
In  Onset  BIDCO.    Onset's  primary  market  area  will  be  Southeastern  Michigan. 


Arcadia  BIDCO  located  In  Kalamazoo,  tntcmds  to  focus  on  the  financing  needs  of 
a  broad  base  of  businesses  and  Industries,  primarily  serving  companies  with 
annual  sales  ranging  from  1300,000  to  $3,000,000.    The  primary  market  area 
vlll  be  the  Kalamazoo  and  Battle  Creek  metropolitan  areas,  but  Arcadia  BIDCO 
vlll  also  serve  the  entire  Southwest  Michigan  erea.    Arcadia  BIDCO  has 
completed  Its  prlvete  fund  raising,  securing  $4  million  In  private  equity,  and 
expects  to  be  operational  in  t*e  near  future. 

LGA  Capital  Resources  BIDCO,  located  In  Troy,  Intends  to  emphasize  the 
provision  of  financing  for  corporate  turnarounds.    LGA  Capital  Resources  BIDCO 
■III  serve  primarily  Southeastern  Michigan,  but  also  expects  to  finance  a 
substantial  number  0f  companies  In  other  parts  of  the  state.    LGA  Capital 
Resources  Is  seeking  to  raise  $6  m! 1 1  Ion  In  private  equlry. 

An  Important  feature  of  the  emerging  BIDCO  Industry  In  Michigan  Is  the 
tremendous  diversity  that  Is  developing  among  BIDCOs.    While  a  central  common 
theme  Is  addressing  the  moderate  risk  niche,  within  this  niche  there  Is 
substantial  diversity.    This  diversity  extends  to  geography,  market  niche, 
size  of  financings,  size  of  companies  being  financed,  structure  of  financings, 
amount  of  equity  capital  to  be  raised,  anticipated  degree  of  leveraging, 
management  approach  and  other  Items. 


Attached  to  this  paper  Is  a  detailed  paper  specifying  the  MSF!s  parameters  for 
Investing  In  BIOCOs.    Also  attached  Is  f  a  copy  of  the  licensing  and 
regulation  statute,  known  as  the  Michigan  BIDCO  Act. 


Attachment^ 
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BIDCO  INVESTMENT  PRnRPili 


BASIC  QBJFCT1YES 


The  purpose  of  the  MSF's  BIOCO  Investment  F  ogram  Is  to  catalyze  the  formation 
Of  a  new  Industry  of  prtvata  financial  Institutions  .n  Michigan*  designed  to 
fill  the  Middle  risk  financing  gap  between  conventional  bank  financing  and 
venture  cepltel  financing. 

The  MSF  believes  thet  fro*  a  private  sierket  perspective*  Investment  In  BIDCOs 
can  be  good  Investments,  with  excellent  returns  and  relatively  low  risk* 
However,  obtaining  Initial  equity  cepltal  for  anything  novel*  such  es  a  BIDCO* 
can  prove  difficult.  Thus  to  catalyze  the  formation  of  BIDCOs,  the  MSF  Is 
prepared  to  rake  equity  Investments  In  BIDCOs.    If  after  a  rigorous  analysis 
of  the  business  plan  and  the  experience  end  qualifications  of  the  menagemant 
team  of  a  prospective  BIDCO*  the  MSF  makes  e  commitment  to  make  an  equity 
Investment*  the  ability  of  the  prospective  BIDCO  to  then  raise  capital  from 
private  equity  sources  el  1 1  be  enhenced.    In  add  11  Ion*  In  order  to  express  Its 
confidence  in  the  Investment*  and  provide  e  psychologies'  boost  to  help  the 
8IDC0  obtain  privets  equity  Investment*  the  MSF  Is  prepared  to  take  an  extra 
portion  of  the  downside  risk  In  the  event  of  the  liquidation  of  the  BIDCO. 

A  major  objective  of  the  MSF  Is  to  obtain  substantial  leverage  from  the  funds 
that  It  Invests  In  BIDCOs.    In  addition  to  private  equity  requirements* 
eddtttonet  leveraging  should  be  anticipated*  such  es  by  the  BIDCO  being  able 
to  borrow  money  after  It  has  had  some  operational  experience*  or  possibly 
through  selling  the  guaranteed  pc-tlons  of  SBA  guaranteed  loans.  Ultimately 
It  Is  the  objective  of  the  PiF  to  toll  Its  stock  In  a  BIDCO  at  a  profit, 
I  saving  behind  an  ongoing*  permanent  Institution  operating  without  any  MSF 
Investment. 


Tha  MSF  will  open  a  window  and  accept  applications  from  prospective  BIDCOs  for 
tha  MSF  to  make  en  equity  Investment.    (The  entity  applying  should  have 
already  Incorporated.)   The  MSF  may  be  the  first  Investor  to  make  a 
commitment*  but  any  MSF  Investment  sh*ii  be  contingent  on  the  applicant 
raising  the  minimum  private  equity  cupltel  specified  In  the  application.  Such 
minimum  private  equity  capital  shall  be  at  least  $l  million  and  shall  be  at 
least  two  times  the  amount  requested  from  the  MSF.    (For  the  purposes  of  this 
program*  private  equity  cepltal  shall  c*  considered  to  be  equity  capital  from 
non-MSF  sources.)    The  MSF's  Investment  will  also  be  contingent  on  tha 
applicant  obtaining  a  BIDCO  license  from  the  Financial  Institutions  Bureau. 
The  MSF  may  also  Include  other  conditions  on  Its  commitment  as  may  be 
appropriate  In  a  particular  case.  The  MSf  will  invest  up  to  $2  million  per 
BIDCO. 


PARAMETERS  OF  THE  COMMITMENT  PRICES g 
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Commitments  mad*  by  the  MSf  under  this  program  shall  normally  be  for  a  period 
of  anywhere  from  6  months  to  a  year*    If  there  Is  adequate  progress  towards 
fulfilling  the  conditions  of  the  commitment.  It  Is  the  MSF's  Intent  that 
extensions  will  be  routine.   All  commitments  and  extensions  must  be  approved 
by  the  Bo+rd  of  Directors  of  the  MSF. 

In  order  to  Increase  the  prospects  that  1 1  'ted  MSF  resources  wl  1 1  be   sed  to 
Invest  In  thots  BIOCOs  where  the  MSFfs  Investment  Is  having  a  catalytic  effect 
on  the  ability  to  raise  privets  equity,  es  a  general  guideline  the  MSF  will 
limit  Its  Investments  to  BIOCOs  In  which  no  more  than  50%  of  the  Initial 
private  equity  capital  comes  from  any  one  source.   However*  this  guideline  may 
be  waived  on  e  case  by  case  basis  If  there  Is  e  strong  basis  for  believing 
that  the  MSF's  Investment  Is  an  Important  element  In  catalyzing  the  formation 
of  the  BIOCO. 

The  MSF  expects  thet  most  of  the  applications  It  receives  from  prospective 
BIOCOs  will  be  from  applicants  seeking  to  run  the  BIOCO  on  a  fully  profit 
oriented  basts.   However,  the  MSF  will  also  consider  applications  from 
prospective  BIOCOs  which  have  a  businesslike  mission  but  with  social 
objectives  as  well,  and  .thus  will  not  be  Intended  by  Its  private  Investors  to 
achieve  a  profit  commensurate  with  the  risk.    (Such  a  BIOCO  wilt  have  to  be 
able  to  satisfy  the  statutory  requirement,  for  licensing  purposes,  that  It  has 
a  reasonable  promise  of  being  e  viable,  ongoing  BIOCO  and  of  satisfying  the 
basic  objectives  of  Its  business  plen.)    In  such  a  situation,  the  MSF  may 
constdi  .  on  a  case  by  case  basts,  a  waiver  of  requirements  such  as  the  2  to  1 
minimum  .at to  of  private  equity  to  MSF  equity,  and  the  $1  million  minimum 
private  equity.    Moreover,  If  the  MSF  concludes  that  the  jtock  In  such  a 
socially  oriented  BIOCO  Is  not  likely  to  be  marketable  for  many  years  Into  the 
future,  the  MST  may  consider  structuring  Its  Investment  In  such  a  way  so  that 
It  eventually  has  a  reasonable  prospect  of  recovering  the  amount  of  Its 
Investment. 


The  MSF's  equity  Investment  In  a  BIOCO  will  generally  be  structured  to  have 
the  same  legal  status  as  the  main  round  private  Investor  equity,  with  two 
exceptions: 

I)     The  MSF's  stock  will  be  non-voting  stock.    Instead,  the  MSF  will 
have  observation  rights,  the  right  tc  have  a  representative  be  present  at  all 
meetings  of  the  BIOCO 's  Board  of  01 rectors,  to  receive  all  notices  and 
Information  sent  to  the  Board,  and  to  have  the  same  rights  that  Board  members 
have  to  obtain  Information.    If  the  MSF  sells  its  stock  In  the  BIOCO,  the 
stock  shall  be  convertible  upon  sale  to  voting  stock,  on  a  par  vlth  voting 
stock  held  by  the  main  round  private  Investors. 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  MSF's  FOUITY  IMVFsTliPWT 
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2)     A  percentege  of  the  MSF 's  shares  of  stock  shall  ba  subordinate,  upon 
liquidation  of  tha  BIDCO,  to  the  private  stock.   At  the  minimum  2  to  t  private 
to  MSF  leveraging  ratio,  20*  of  the  shares  purchased  by  the  MSF  shall  be 
subordinate.   At  a  4  to  1  or  greater  leveraging  ratio*  80*  of  tha  shares 
purchased  by  the  MSF  shall  be  subordinate.   For  a  leveraging  ratio  between  2 
to  1  end  4  to  1,  the  percentage  shall  be  appropriately  scaled  between  20*  and 
80S.  For  example,  a*  3  to  1,  50*  shall  be  subordinate;  et  2.5  to  1,  33*  shall 
be  subordfnetej  and  at  3.5  to  1,  65*  shall  be  subordlnete. 

The  epplfcabie  leveraging  ratio  shell  be  determined  by  the  relative  amount  of 
private  equity  and  MSF  equity  committed  as  of  the  tie*  of  closing.  If  an 
applicant  has  satisfied  the  private  equity  requirement  contained  In  the  MSF's 
commitment,  but  vlbhes  to  reduce  tha  amount  to  be  invested  by  the  MSF  In  order 
to  Increase  the  percentage  of  the  MSF's  shares  thst  will  be  subordinate,  and 
If  such  reduction  Is  acceptable  to  the  private  Investors,  the  appllcent  may 
request  the  MSF  to  Invest  an  amount  less  than  the  MSF's  fully  committed 
amount. 

In  determining  tha  amount  of  private  investment  for  the  purposes  of  the  $t 
million  minimum,  and  to  calculate  the  leveraging  ratio,  both  for  the  purposes 
of  determining  the  minimum  2  to  1  ratio  and  for  determining  the  percentage  of 
shves  to  be  subordinate,  only  the  m    *  round  private  Investor  stock  shall  be 
Included.    In  other  words,  founders  siock,  favorably  priced  employee  stock  and 
seed  Investor  rtock  shall  not  be  Included.   Founders  stock  and  favorably 
priced  employee  stock  shall  In  fact  ba  subordinate  In  status  to  the  MSF's 
stock.    However,  the  MSF's  subordinate  stock  shall  also  be  subordinate  to  seed 
Investor  stock  If  the  MSF  determines  that  tha  pricing  of  the  seed  Investor 
shares  Is  consistent  with  the  risk  taken.  In  comparison  with  the  pricing  of 
main  round  Investor  shares. 

Any  share  ^f  the  MSF's  subordinate  stock  would  be  convertible  to  non- 
subordinate  status  If  tha  MSF  sells  the  share  for  a  price  which  exceeds  the 
original  purchase  price  by  e  designated  percentage.   The  designated  percentage 
varies  In  accordance  with  the  leveraging  ratio.   At  a  2  to  t  leveraging  ratio, 
the  designated  percentage  Is  15*,  whereas  at  a  4  to  t  or  greater  (averaging 
ratio.  It  shell  be  30*.   For  any  leveraging  ratio  between  2  to  t  and  4  to  1, 
the  designated  percentage  Is  computed  by  taking  tha  original  amount  of  MSF 
subordinate  stock,  multiplying  by  1.5,  dividing  by  the  original  emount  of  main 
round  private  Investor  stock,  and  expressing  the  resulting  proportion  as  a 
percentage.    The  rationale  behind  this  formula  Is  that  If  the  stock  has 
appreciated  In  value  by  the  designated  percentage,  that  Is  an  Indication  that 
the  original  cushion  provided  to  the  private  Investors  by  the  MSF's 
subordinate  status  Is  no  longer  needed. 

While  commitments  for  the  MSF's  equity  Investment  and  private  etulty  matching 
requirements  thai!  be  obtained  prior  to  the  BI0C0  obtaining  Its 
license,  the  actual  timing  of  the  purchase  of  equity  securities  may  ba  phased 
In,  as  specified  In  the  BIOCO's  fund  raising  plan.    If  the  nfn  round  private 
equity  capital  Is  phased  In  over  e  period  of  time,  the  MSF's  equity  Investment 
would,  .n  general,  tt  phased  In  on  a  similar  schedule. 
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OPERATING  REQUIREMENTS 


During  the  period  when  the  MSF  owns  stock  in  a  BIDCO,  the  BIDCO  shall  operate 
In  accordance  with  the  fol loving  parameters. 

1)  The  BIDCO  shall  provide  financing  assistance  only  to  business  firms 
located  In  Michigan.    If  the  business  firm  has  multi-state  operations*  the 
criterion  that  shall  be  used  by  the  BIDCO  Is  whether  or  not  Michigan  Is  the 
stete  where  the  largest  economic  benefit  of  the  financing  transaction  Is 
likely  to  occur. 

2)  The  BIDCO  shell  endeavor  to  maintain  as  Its  primary  focus,  In 
providing  financing  assistance*  the  ability  to  address  the  gap  between  low 
risk  convent lone I  bank  financing  and  high  risk  venture  capital  financing. 

3)  Without  the  consent  of  the  MSF,  the  BIDCO  shall  not  apply  to  the 
Commissioner  of  the  Financial  Institutions  Bureau  to  surrender  the  BIDCO's 
license  pursuant  to  Section  317  of  the  Michigan  BIDCO  Act. 

The  MSF  may  negotiate  additional  operating  requirements  with  BIDCOs  on  e  case 
by  case  basis,  as  needed  to  safeguard  the  quality  of  the  MSF's  Investment  or 
to  promote  achievement  of  the  objectives  of  the  program  or  the  Michigan 
Strategic  Fund  Act. 


APPl  ir*TinN  REQUIREMENTS 


To  apply  to  the  MSF  for  a  commitment  to  Invest*  a  prospective  BIDCO  shall 
submit  detailed  Information  covorlng  three  main  categories;  1)  fund  raising; 
?)  experience  and  qualifications  of  the  proposed  management  team,  and  3)  the 
business  plan  for  the  BIDCO.    The  following  sections  specify  In  more  detail 
the  Information  that  should  be  covered.    While  these  sections  provide  a 
possible  format,  the  applicant  should  In  no  way  feel  bound  by  this  format. 
The  applicant  can  use  Its  own  format,  as  long  as  the  basic  Information  Is 
provided.  Moreover,  the  applicant  should  feel  free  to  provide  additional 
Information  which  Is  viewed  as  relevant.    The  MSF  may  request  additional 
information  beyond  what  Is  specified  below. 
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Fund  r miming 

1.  Specify  the  Mount  of  MSF  commitment  sought. 

2.  Specify  the  alnlmua  amount  of  private  equity  to  bo  relsod  If  the  MSF 
Mkos  tho  commitment  requested  In  II  above.    Spoclfy  the  maximum 
Mount  of  private  oqulty  to  be  raised. 

3.  Describe  the  beslc  legal  structure  of  the  various  proposed  c  I  esses 
of  equity  Investment  In  the  BIDCO,  Including  positioning*  pricing, 
voting  control*  and  eny  other  major  paremeters.   This  should  be  In 
enough  detail  to  give  the  MSF  a  good  overview  of  what  Is 
contemplated.   However*  this  does  not  require  the  prasentetlon  to  be 
In  e  forme  I  private  placement  memorandum  format,    if  a  formal 
offering  document  Is  not  presented*  the  MSF  »i  commitment  to  Invest 
shell  be  subject  to  approval  of  tha  formal  offering  document  by  tha 
staff  of  tha  MSF  end  by  tha  Attorney  General 's  office. 

4.  Describe  and  discuss  tha  epplicent's  fund  raising  strategy  for 
raising  the  private  equity. 

5.  Specify  the  principal  investor  sources  that  the  applicant  will  be 
targeting. 

6.  What  Is  the  epplicent's  basic  pitch  to  prospective  private 
Investors.  Whet  expectations  and  objectives  Is  the  applicant 
specifying.   This  Includes*  for  example*  representations  regarding 
reasonably  expected  returns  on  private  aqulty  Investment*  ind  >ect 
financial  benefits*  If  any*  and  social  purposes*  If  applicable. 

7.  List  any  specific  financing  commitments  el  ready  obtained*  Including 
documentation  for  each. 

8.  Describe  specific  demonstrations  of  Interest  from  prlvete  Investor 
sources*  Including  documentation  where  possible. 

°.     Describe  fund  railing  experience  of  peopled  Involved  or  to  be 
Involved  In  fund  raising.   Describe  key  fund  raising  contacts. 

10.  Specify  your  projected  timetable*  with  milestones  for  completion  of 
the  fund  raising  and  obtaining  a  license. 

11.  Specify  whether  you  anticipate  taking  In  all  of  the  committed  equity 
Investment  at  closing*  or  whether  you  pi en  e  phese  In.    If  a  phase- 
In  Is  plenned*  specify  the  proposed  schedule.    It  Is  permissible  to 
have  different  scenarios  based  on  the  actual  amount  of  aqulty 
capital  raised. 
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12.     Specify  your  start-up  budget*  including  funds  already  expended  and  a 
detailed  projected  budget  for  completion  of  the  fund  raising. 
Specify  the  person  or  people  who  will  be  working  on  the  startup 
phase*  including  how  much  of  their  time  they  nil  I  spend;  how.  If  at 
all,  they  will  be  compensated;  and  their  resumes  and  references. 
List  your  seed  Investors,  If  any,  with  amounts  invested  and  number 
of  shares  of  stock  owned.    Specify  any  additional  amount  of  seed 
capital  you  are  seeking.  Including  a  discussion  of  possible  sources. 

Etfaxiipca  mnA  flumXiilcailflM 

1.  Submit  resumes,  references,  and  personal  financial  statements  for 
all  prlnc'pal  members  of  the  management  team  that  are  Identified. 

2.  Describe  the  proposed  responsibilities  of  each  of  the  principal 
members  of  the  management  team  that  have  been  Identified.    If  any  of 
these  people  will  not  be  full  time,  describe  their  other  activities. 

3.  Describe  the  responsibilities  of  eny  principal  management  position 
for  which  a  person  has  not  been  Identified. 

4.  Specify  an>  directors  thet  have  been  Identified,  and  submit  resumes. 

5.  Identify  any  other  key  people  that  have  been  Identified,  Including 
any  advisors,  consultants,  attorneys  and  accountants,  and  submit 
resumes  and/or  descriptions  of  firms. 

Bu&iflm  Pi™ 

a.  Describe  and  discuss  the  types  of  businesses  that  the  BIDCO 
will  finance.    Discuss  the  extent  to  which  the  BIDCO  Intends  to 
specialize  In  certain  Industries,  or  whether  a  more  broad  based 
approach  Is  planned. 

b.  Describe  the  size  range  of  businesses  that  It  Is  contempleted 
the  BIDCO  will  finance,  with  a  general  Indication  of  where  most 
of  the  focus  Is  expected. 

c     Discuss  the  life  cycle  stage  or  stages  of  the  companies  which 
the  BIDCO  will  likely  finance,  with  an  Indication  of  where  most 
of  the  focus  Is  contemplated. 

d.  Discuss  the  geographic  area  In  which  the  BIDCO  plens  to  focus. 
Specify  the  city  or  county  In  which  the  BIDCO's  principal 
office  Is  planned  to  be  located,  and  discuss  Intentions,  If 
any,  to  establish  any  additional  offices. 

e.  Provide  any  market  analysis  that  you  deem  relevant. 
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2.  Pii>«fwinq«  -  Describe  and  discuss  the  financing  Instruments  that 
ara  Intended  to  ba  usad  by  tha  BIDCO  (a.g.  dabt  with  aqulty 
features,  royalty,  aqulty,  pura  dabt  (with  SB*  or  not),  etc.). 
Discuss  tha  antic Ipatad  mix  of  tha  various  typas  of  financing 
Instruments.   Discuss  tha  anticipated  slza  ranga  of 

loans/ Investments  to  ba  made,  and  Information  regarding  pricing, 
tarsi,  and  other  conditions.  Discuss  risk/return  expectations  on 
deals.   Discuss  Methods  of  exit  from  Investments. 

3.  M*rk«»infl  strategy  -  Describe  the  BIOCO's  plant  end  epproach  to 
Marketing  its  services.  Including  the  Identification  of  potential 
applicants  for  financing  assistance. 

4.  Irrainlno  BcflCmmJ  1  EacaJilltiflQ  Cdiattll  -  Discuss  the  entlclpeted 
number  of  bulslness  firms  that  will  ba  reviewed  for  possible 
financing  assistance.  In  comparison  with  tha  nuaber  that  will 
actuelly  ba  financed*   Discuss  the  approach  to  screening  business 
firms,  and  the  evaluation  criteria  for  deciding  whether  and  under 
what  terms  and  conditions  to  provide  financing  assistance. 

5.  fan  ftf— 1  -  Discuss  tha  potential  for  fee  Income,  and  any  plans 
that  tha  BIOCC  might  have  for  generating  fee  Income. 

6.  MinmOmmmnt  toajslaoca  -  Discuss  tha  plani  of  tha  BIDCO  to  provide 
management  and/or  technical  assistance  to  coupon los  for  which  tha 
BIDCO  provides  f  I  none  I  ng.   Discuss  the  BIDCO's  plans  for  monitoring 
Its  financings,  end  enforcing  provisions  of  loan  or  Investment 
agraeaants.   Discuss  how  the  BIDCO  plant  to  handle  problem  loans  and 
Investments.   Discuss  the  BIDCO's  pi ens  to  provide  management 
assistance  to  compenles  that  tha  BIDCO  Is  not  financing. 

7.  {fry n+«ry  R«ia+iaw»hip«  -  Discuss  the  nature  of  complementary 
reletlonshlps  that  are  entlclpated  with  banks,  commercial  lendert. 
Investment  bankers,  venture  capitalists  and  other  Institutions. 
This  discussion  can  ba  based  on  generel  types  of  Institutions  and/or 
can  Identify  specific  Institutions  where  complementary  relationships 
have  already  been  discussed. 

8.  tlnnnpaman^  Sicucilici  -  Describe  the  proposed  management  structure 
for  the  BIDCO,  and  anticipated  compensation  for  principal  membars  of 
tha  management  team. 
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9'     Capital  s+rur+ur»  -  Livflrafla  -   Discuss  the  BIOCO's  plans  and 

prospects  for  leveraging  Its  equity  capital,  by  borrowing  money,  use 
of  the  S0A  guarantee  secondary  market,  or  other  approaches.  With 
respect  to  borrowing  money*  what  degree  of  leverage  would  the  BIDCO 
seek  end  over  what  time  period?   Whet  sources  for  debt  financing  do 
you  entlclpete?   How  would  you  seek  to  structure  the  debt?    If  use 
of  the  S0A  program  Is  contemplated*  discuss  your  approach  to  this 
activity  and  analyze  Its  potential  profitability.    If  you  are 
relying  heavily  on  the  SBa  guarantee  program*  what  Is  your  fallback 
If  the  SBA  guarantee  program  Is  eliminated  or  Its  effectiveness 
significantly  curtailed. 

10.  Idia  Fund*  .   Describe  plans  fot  the  management  of  the  Idle  funds  of 
the  BIDCO. 

11.  Realization  of  Returns  By  inU»(wc  -   Discuss  long  term  plans  and 
options  for  providing  a  tangible  return  to  the  Investors  In  the 
BIDCO  (e.g.  dividends?  yo  public?  be  acquired?) 

12.  Ta»  and  Amounting  I -   Discuss  relevant  tax  and  accounting 
Issues  for  the  BIDCO. 

13.  Financial  Projection* 

a)     Provide  a  detailed  operating  budget  for  the  first  three  years 
of  the  BIDC0vs  operation.    The  first  year  shall  be  month  by 
month.    The  second  and  third  years  may  be  presented  on  an 
annual  basis. 

b>     Provide  performance  projections*  ,v>r  by  year*  for  a  10  yeer 
period.  These  projections  should  show  cash  flow*  Income  and 
expense  (Including  taxes)*  an<*  ietance  sheet  date.   For  these 
performance  projections*  operating  expenses  can  be  consolidated 
Into  one  I Ine  Item. 

c)  Specify  the  assumptions  used  for  the  performance  projections. 
It  Is  permissible  to  submit  several  sets  of  performance 
projections  based  on  differing  assumptions.   However*  If  you 
submit  several  sets  of  projections  based  on  differing 
assumptions!  specify  which  set  of  assumptions  are  your  primary 
assumptions. 

d)  Specify  computer  programs  used  for  the  projections,  and  specify 
formulas  used. 
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evaluat  i  ow  aabmaa 

In  ordtr  to  obtain  a  coaettment  fro*  tha  MSF,  an  applicant  must  satisfy  a 
number  of  standards,  which  ara  spa  I  tad  out  balov.   Tha  NSF  Is  fraa  to  naka 

lI!!lt,9at!0!!!.,r#  n#td#d  In  °t**r  10  *"»ther  an  applicant 

eatlef las  thaaa  avaluatlon  standards.   Tha  MSF  aay  suggast  or  naootlata 
changas  In  tha  proposal  that  aay  ba  naadad  In  ordar  to  satisfy  tha  standards. 
Tha  itandardi  ara  aa  follows! 

1.    Qhjactlmi  -  Tha  MSF's  prcapactlva  comatteont  to  In  vast,  0nd 
2?S2!qlf^t  lnvVtg*nt'         Proaota  tha  basic  objactlvaa  of  this 
BIOCO  Investment  Progrea  and  tha  Michigan  Strataglc  Fund  Act. 


An  equity  Investment  In  tha  BIOCO  naadi  to  ba 
Judged  by  tha  MSF  aa  balng  a  good  Investment  froa  a  prlvata  market 

^Z9P9Cf!^l  "]f\72Z:U*  rtturn$  ****  coajatnsurata  with  tha  risk 
taken.   However,  BIDCOs  which  hava  a  socle!  objactlva  in  addition  to 
a  builnaaslika  mission,  and  will  thus  not  ba  Intandad  by  Its  prlvata 
Invastors  to  achlava  raturns  coajsanaurata  with  tha  risk,  will  not  ba 
dlaquallflad  on  tha  basis  of  this  criterion  If  tha  social 
orlantatlon  of  tha  BIDOO  suff  Iclantly  furthars  tha  objactlvas  of  tha 
Michigan  Strataglc  Fund  Act,  and  If  tha  applicant  will  ba  abla  to 
satisfy  tha  atatutory  standard  for  obtaining  a  llcanaa  which 
provldas  that  tha  applicant  Mist  hava  Vaasonabta  pronlsa  of  balng  a 
viable,  ongoing  BIOCO  and  of  satisfying  tha  basic  objactlvas  of  its 
buslnaai  plan." 

ftnnrt  niillnaM-Elaji  -  Tha  applicant  Mist  hava  a  good  buslnass  plan. 
Tha  bualnaas  plan  Mist  ba  thorough,  deer,  hava  raaaonabla 
assumptions,  Idantlfy  raallstlc  aarkats  which  Indlcata  good  aarkat 
opportunities,  and  daaonstrata  thoughtful  nasi  and  grasp  of  Issuas. 
Tha  various  aapacta  of  tha  buslnass  plan  nasd  to  aash  wall  with  aach 
othar  and  ba  Intarnally  cons I s tan t.   Capitalization  naads  to  ba 
approprlata  to  tha  tasks  Idantlf lad  in  tha  buslnass  plan.  Tha 
financial  projections  naad  to  ba  accurate,  ba  basad  on  raallstlc 
assumptions,  and  ba  consistent  with  tha  buslnass  plan. 

finnrt  Nanagaflant  Tin  -  Tha  stanagaMint  team,  and  supporting  people 
(e.g.  consultants,  advisors,  legal  and  accounting)  as  aay  ba 
applicable,  naad  to  demonstrate  expropriate  experience,  education 
and  training,  and  atandlng  and  contacts  within  tha  buslnass  and 
financial  community,  which  Indicate  an  ability  to  successfully 
manage  the  BIOCO.    In  or  el  discussions,  there  needs  to  be  evidence 
of  thoughtful ness,  Insights  end  grasp  of  issuas.  At  the  tlae  of  tha 
MSF's  Investment,  all  nacessery  skills  needed  to  run  the  BIOCO  will 
need  to  be  evellable.  These  skills  Include,  for  example,  overall 
leadership,  financial  analysis,  ability  to  eveluate  potential 
financings,  marketing,  end  management  assistance.  The  management 
team  should  have  appropriate  balance,  and  contain  skills  that  fit 
well  with  the  tasks  called  for  In  the  business  plan.   There  must  be 
good  evidence  of  strong  personal  commitments  to  the  success  of  the 
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BIDCO.   So I arias  snd  deferred  compensation  through  stock  ownership* 
profit  sharing  plans*  stock  option  plans*  ate.  need  to  be  reasonable 
to  provide  folrness  to  Investors*  but  should  also  Indicate  that 
•enageeent's  stake  In  the  success  of  the  BI0C0  will  be  adequate  to 
provide  reasonable  Incentives. 

Ecfchabillly  a*  Bmialg  BmPjdcad  *ri**+*  Eqidly  -  Satisfactory 
evidence  must  be  presented  to  Indicate  that  If  the  MSF  makes  a 
commitment  to  Invest*  it  Is  probable  thet  the  applicant  will  be  able 
to  relse  the  minimum  required  prlvete  equity  cepltol.  Since 
Investors  will  be  looking  to  the  quellty  of  the  management  team  and 
business  pi  en*  the  better  the  performance  on  these  measures*  the 
better  will  be  the  prospects  for  raising  the  capital*  However 
evaluation  of  Information  specif icelly  relating  to  fund  raising  Is 
also  necessary  to  appropriately  essess  the  prospects  of  raising 
private  capital.   The  evidence  provided  can  take  a  variety  of  forms. 
Documentation  of  commitments  or  demonstretions  of  Interest  cen  be 
very  useful  end  positive*  but  are  not  e  necessity.   A  prior  fund 
raising  track  record  by  key  people  can  also  provide  substantial 
evidence.   Examples  of  additional  factors  that  can  Improve  the 
chances  for  fund  raising  success  include  the  personal  reletlonshlps 
and  contacts  of  the  founders*  the  appropriateness  of  proposed 
funding  sources*  the  relationship  between  the  market  to  be  served  by 
the  BIDCO  end  the  funding  sources*  the  potentlel  for  complementary 
activities  with  funding  sources  thet  provide  investment  value  beyond 
the  profitability  of  the  Investment*  end  existence  of  supporters  of 
the  BIDCO  who  may  be  able  to  Influence  Investment.   The  MSF  must 
also  conclude  that  adequate  resources  are  likely  to  be  available  to 
the  eppl leant  to  fund  the  process  of  raising  capital  and  obtaining 
the  I Iconso. 
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STATE  OF  MICHIGAN 
83RD  LEGISLATURE 
REGULAR  SESSION  OF  1986 


Introduced  by  Senators  DeMaso.  Kelly,  («ast  and  Irwin 


ENROLLED  SENATE  BILL  No. 564 


AN  ACT  to  promote  economic  development  by  providing  for  the  licensing  and  regulation  of  business  and 
industrial  development  corporations  to  pro\  ide  penalties,  and  to  repeal  lertam  acts  ami  parts,  of  acts 


Sec  101  This  act  shall  be  know  n  and  may  be  cited  as  the  " Michigan  BIDCO  act" 
Sec  102  The  purposes  of  this  at  tare  to  do  all  of  the  following 

<al  Promote  economic  development  bv  encouraging  the  formation  of  business  and  industrial  development 
corporations,  a  new  type  of  private  institution,  to  help  meet  the  financing  assistance  and  management 
assistance  needs  of  business  firms  in  this  state 

(b)  Provide  for  a  system  of  licencing,  regulation,  and  enforcement  that  will  enable  business  and  industrial 
development  corporations  to  satisfv  eligibility  requirements  to  partu  ipate  if  thev  so  choose,  in  the  program  of 
the  small  business  administration  pursuant  to  section  7(a)  of  the  small  business  ait  Public  I,aw  85-5:111.  |fi 
IJSC  ttftya).  and  other  programs  fur  which  thev  mav  be  eligible 

(v)  Provide  for  a  system  of  licensing  regulation,  and  enfonement  designed  to  prevent  fraud,  conflict  of 
interest  and  mismanagement,  and  to  promote  eomp<  tent  management,  accurate  record  keeping,  and 
appropriate  communication  with  shareholders,  in  order  to  provide  the  following 

(t)  Comfort  to  prospective  shareholders  so  as  to  facilitate  equity  investments  in  business  and  industrial 
development  corporations 

in)  Comfort  to  prospective  debt  sources  so  as  to  facilitate  the  borrowing  of  monev  by  business  and  industrial 
development  corporations 

(d)  Safeguard  the  general  reputation  of  business  and  industrial  development  corporations  as  a  tjpe  of 
institution  in  order  to  increase  the  confidence  of  prospective  equitv  investors  in  and  prospective  debt  sources  for 
those  institutions 

(c)  Eliminate  unnecessary  restrictions  which  have  discouraged  the  formal  on  of  business  development 
corporations  under  Act  No  117  of  the  Public  Acts  of  bv  repealing  that  act  and  substituting  a  more 
flexible  regulatory  framework 


Tht  Mo/i/«  ofthfSttttfufMnhitftittftnut 


ARTICLE  1 

SPORT  TITLE,  PURPOSES.  AND  DEFINITIONS 


r 
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Set-  KM  For  the  purposes  of  thus  act.  unless  the  context  cletrly  indicates  otherwise,  the  words  and  phrases 
df  fined  in  sections  104  to  106  ha\e  the  meaning  ascribed  to  them  in  those  sections 

Sec  104  il)  "Affiliate"  means,  if  used  with  respect  to  a  specified  person  other  than  a  natural  person,  a 
person  controlling  or  controlled  by  that  specified  person,  or  a  person  controlled  by  a  person  who  also  controls 
the  specified  person 

(2)  "BIIKXT  means  a  business  and  industrial  development  corporation  licensed  under  this  act. 

[A)  "Business  firm"  means  a  person  that  transacts  business  on  a  regular  and  continual  basis,  or  r.  person  that 
proposes  to  transact  business  on  a  regular  and  continual  basis 

(4)  "Commissioner"  means  the  commissioner  of  the  financial  institutions  bureau  of  the  department  of 
commerce 

Ci)  "Control"  means,  if  used  with  respect  to  a  specif  led  person,  the  power  to  direct  or  cause  the  direction  of. 
directly  or  indirectly  through  1  or  more  intermediaries,  the  management  and  policies  of  that  specified  person, 
whether  through  the  ownership  of  voting  securities,  by  contract,  other  thun  a  commercial  contract  for  goods  or 
non management  services,  or  otherwise  A  natural  person  shall  not  U*  considered  to  control  a  person  solely  on 
account  of  being  a  director,  officer,  or  employee  of  that  person  A  person  who.  directly  or  indirectly,  owns  of 
record  or  beneficially  holds  with  power  to  vote,  or  holds  proxies  with  discretionary  authority  to  vote,  20%  or 
more  of  the  then  outstanding  voting  securities  issued  by  a  corporation  shall  be  rebuttably  presumed  to  control 
that  corporation 

tti)  "Controlling  iierson"  means,  if  used  with  respect  to  a  specified  person,  a  person  who  controls  that 
specified  person  direct Iv  or  indirectly  through  1  or  more  intermediaries 

(7)  "Corporate  name"  means  the  name  rt*  a  corporation  as  set  forth  in  the  articles  of  incorporation  of  that 
corporation 

Set  105  (1)  "Incorporating  statute"  means  the  act  under  which  a  licensee  is  incorporated,  either  the 
business  corpoiation  act.  Act  No  284  of  the  Public  Act*  of  1972,  being  sections  450  1101  to  450  2099  of  the 
Michigan  Compiled  laiws.  or  the  nonprofit  corporation  act.  Act  No  162  of  the  Public  Act*  of  1982,  being 
sections  450  2101  to  450 ,1192  of  the  Michigan  Compiled  Laws 

(2)  "Insolvent"  means  a  licensee  that  ceases  to  pa>  its  debU  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business,  that  cannot 
pa\  its  debts  as  they  become  due  or  v\  hnse  liabilities  e\( eed  its  assets 

i'Al  "Interests  of  the  licensee"  includes  the  interests  of  shareholders  of  the  licensee 

1 1)  "License"  means  a  license  issued  under  this  act  authorizing  a  Michigan  corporation  to  transact  business 
as  a  IMIK'O 

(*0  "Licensee"  means  a  Michigan  corporation  which  is  licensed  under  this  act 

,6)  "Michigan  corporation"  means  a  corporation  incorporated  under  the  business  corporation  act,  Act  No 
284  of  the  Public  Acts  of  1972,  or  the  nonprofit  corporation  act.  Act  No  162  of  the  Public  Acts  of  1982 

(7 )  "Michigan  nonprofit  corporation"  means  a  corpoi.itinn  incorporated  under  the  nonprofit  corporation  act. 
At  t  No  162  of  the  Public  Ai  tsof  1982 

Sec  106  (l)"Offker" means 

(a)  If  used  with  respect  to  a  corporation  a  person  appointed  or  designated  as  an  officer  of  that  corporation  by 
or  pursuant  to  applicable  law  or  the  articles  of  incorporation  or  bvlaws  of  that  corporation,  or  a  person  who 
performs  v\  ith  respect  to  that  i  urporation  functions  usual l>  performed  bv  an  officer  of  a  corporation 

(b)  If  used  wuh  respect  to  a  specified  person  other  than  a  natural  person  or  a  corporation,  a  person  who 
jKTforms  w  ith  respect  to  that  spc<  ifiecl  person  functions  usuall\  performed  by  an  officer  of  a  corporation  with 
respect  to  that  corporation 

iJ.)  'Order"  means  an  appro\al  consent,  authorization,  exemption  denial  prohibition,  or  requirement 
applicable  t'»  a  specific  case  issued  bv  the  commissioner  Order  includes  i  condition  of  a  license  and  in 
agreement  mudeb\  a  person  with  thecommissioncr  under  this  act 

I  Person"  means  an  indiudcial  proprietorship  joint  \enturc,  partnership,  trust,  business  trust,  syndicate, 
association  joint  stock  companv  corporation,  cooperative,  go\ eminent  agency  of  a  government,  or  any  other 
organization  If  used  uith  respect  to  acquiring  control  of  or  controlling  a  specified  person,  person  includes  a 
combination  of  2  or  more  |»ersons  acting  in  com  ert 

(1)  "Principal  shareholder"  means  a  person  that  owns  directly  or  indirectly,  of  record  or  beneficially, 
sec  unties  representing  ItTV  or  more  of  the  outstanding  \oting  sec  unties  of  a  corporation 

t5)  "Subject  person"  mear"  a  controlling  person,  subsidiary  or  affiliate  of  a  licensee  a  director  'ficer,  or 
employee  of  a  licensee  or  of  a  controlling  person,  subsidiary,  or  affiliate  of  a  licensee,  or  am  other  person  who 
,iartu  jpates  in  the  conduct  of  the  business  of  a  licensee 
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(6)  "Subsidiary"  mean*,  if  used  with  respect  to  i  licensee,  a  company  or  business  firm  which  the  licensee 
holds  control  of  as  permitted  by  section  507(  1Kb)  <c).  or  (d) 

(7)  "This  act"  includes  an  order  issued  or  rule  promulgated  under  this  act 

ARTICLE  2 

REGULATION,  REPORTING,  AND  EXAMINATION 

Sec  201.  (1)  The  commissioner  shall  administer  this  act  The  commissioner  may  issue  orders  and  promulgate 
rules  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  commissioner,  are  necessary  to  execute,  enforce,  and  effectuate  the  purposes  of 
this  act  Any  rules  promulgated  shall  be  promulgated  in  accordance  with  the  administrative  procedures  set  of 
1969,  Act  No.  306  of  the  Public  Acts  of  1969.  being  sections  24  201  to  24  128  of  the  Michigan  Compiled  Laws 

(2)  Whenever  the  commissioner  issues  an  order  or  license  under  tl  is  act.  the  commissioner  may  impose 
conditions  that  are  necessary,  in  the  opinion  of  the  commissioner,  to  carry  out  this  act  and  the  purposes  of  this 
art 

(2)  The  commissioner  may  honor  applications  from  interested  persons  for  declaratory  rulings  regarding  any 
provision  of  this  act 

(4)  Every  final  order,  decision,  license,  or  other  official  act  of  the  commissioner  under  this  act  is  subject  to 
judicial  review  in  accordance  with  law. 

Sec.  203.  An  application  filed  with  the  commissioner  under  this  act  shall  L*  in  such  a  form  and  contain  such 
information  as  the  commissioner  may  require 

Sec  2t>5.  ( 1 1  The  commissioner  may  make  public  or  private  investigations  within  or  outside  this  state  that 
the  commissioner  considers  nee.»ssary  to  determine  nether  to  approve  an  application  filed  with  the 
commissioner  under  this  act.  to  determine  whether  a  person  h?  violated  or  is  about  to  violate  this  act.  to  aid  in 
the  enforcement  of  this  act.  or  to  aid  in  issuing  an  order  or  promulgating  a  rule  under  this  act. 

(21  For  purposes  of  an  investigate  examination,  or  other  proceeding  under  this  act,  the  commissioner  may 
administer  oaths  and  affirmations,  sm  poena  witnesses,  compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses,  take  evidence,  and 
require  the  production  of  books,  pat  ^rs.  correspondence,  memoranda,  agreements,  or  other  documents  or 
records  which  the  commissioner  considers  relevant  or  material  to  the  proceeding 

(3)  If  a  person  fails  to  comply  with  a  subpoena  issued  by  the  commissioner  or  to  testify  with  respect  to  a 
matter  concerning  which  the  person  may  be  lawfully  questioned,  the  circuit  court  for  Ingham  county,  on 
application  of  the  commissioner,  may  issue  an  order  requiring  the  attendance  of  the  person  and  the  giving  of 
testimony  or  production  of  evidence 

Sec  207.  Service  of  process  authorized  to  be  made  by  the  commissioner  in  connection  with  a  noncriminal 
proceeding  under  this  act  m-y  be  made  by  registered  or  certified  mail 

Sec  209  <  1)  A  fee  shall  be  paid  to.  and  collected  by.  the  commissioner,  as  follows 

(a)  The  fee  for  filing  an  application  for  a  license  is  12.500  00 

(b)  The  fee  for  filing  an  app'tcatton  for  approval  to  acquire  control  of  a  licensee  is  $1,250  00 

(cl  The  fee  for  filing  an  application  for  approval  for  a  licensee  to  merge  with  another  corporation,  an 
application  for  approval  for  a  licensee  to  purchase  all  or  substantially  all  of  the  business  of  another  person,  or  an 
application  for  approval  for  a  licensee  to  sell  all  or  substantially  all  of  its  business  or  of  the  business  of  any  of  its 
offices  to  another  licensee  is  $1  25000  If  2  or  more  applications  relating  to  the  same  merger,  purchase,  or  sale 
are  filed,  the  fee  for  filing  each  application  shall  L*  i!ie  quotient  determined  by  dividing  $1,250.00  by  the 
number  of  the  applications 

(d)  The  annual  fee  for  a  licet      is  $2,500  00.  payable  at  a  time  prescribed  by  the  commissioner 
<e)  Whenever  the  commissioner  examines  a  licensee  or  a  subsidiary  of  a  licensee,  within  10  days  after 
receiving  a  statement  from  the  commissioner,  the  licensee  shall  pay  a  fee  established  by  the  commissioner  based 
on  the  number  of  examiner  hours  used  for  the  examination,  plus  travel  expenses  Examiner  time  shall  be  billed 
at  a  rate  not  less  than  $25.00  per  hour  and  not  more  than  $40  00  per  hour 

(2)  A  fee  for  filing  an  application  wuh  the  commissioner  is  nonrefundable  and  shall  be  naid  at  the  time  the 
application  is  Med  with  the  commissioner 

(3)  A  fee  collected  under  this  section  shall  be  paid  into  the  state  treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  financial 
institutions  bureau  of  the  department  of  commerce,  and  money  in  this  account  shall  be  used  only  for  the 
operation  of  the  financial  institutions  bureau 
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Sec  21 1. (1>  A  licensee  thill  make  and  keep  books,  accounts,  and  other  records  in  such  a  form  and  manner  aa 
the  commissioner  may  require  These  records  shall  be  kept  at  such  a  place  ami  shall  be  preserved  for  such  a 
length  of  time  as  the  comr  issioner  may  specify 

(2)  The  commissioner  may  require  by  order  that  a  licensee  write  down  any  asset  on  its  books  and  records  to  a 
valuation  which  represents  its  then  value. 

(3)  Not  more  than  90  days  after  the  close  of  each  calendar  year  or  a  longer  period  if  specified  by  the 
commissioner,  a  licensee  shall  file  with  the  commissioner  an  audit  report  containing  all  of  the  following: 

(a)  Financial  statements,  including  balance  sheet,  statement  of  income  or  loss,  statement  of  changes  in 
vApital  accounts,  and  statement  of  changes  in  financial  position  or,  for  a  licensee  that  is  a  Michigan  nonprof.' 
corporation,  comparable  financial  »tstementa  for.  or  as  of  the  end  of,  the  calendar  year,  prepared  with  an  audit 
by  an  indr  jendent  certified  public  accountant  or  an  independent  public  accountant  in  accordance  with 
generally  accepted  accounting  principles. 

(b)  A  report  certificate,  or  opinion  of  the  independent  cemfied  public  accountant  or  independent  public 
accountant  who  performs  the  audit,  stating  tSt  the  financial  statements  were  prepared  in  accordance  with 
generally  accepted  accounting  principles 

(c)  Other  information  that  the  commissioner  may  require 

Sec.  213.  (1)  If  a  person  other  than  a  licensee  makes  or  keeps  the  books,  accounts,  or  other  records  of  that 
licensee,  this  act  applies  to  that  person  with  respect  to  the  performance  of  those  services  and  with  respect  to 
those  books,  accounts,  and  other  records  to  the  same  extent  as  if  that  person  were  the  licensee. 

(2)  If  a  person  other  than  an  affiliate  or  subsidiary  of  a  licensee  makes  or  keeps  any  of  the  books,  accounts,  or 
other  records  of  that  affiliate  or  subsidiary,  this  act  applies  to  that  person  with  respect  to  those  books,  accounts, 
and  other  records  to  the  same  extent  as  if  th  at  person  were  the  affiliate  or  subsidiary . 

(3)  If  the  commissioner  considers  it  expedient,  the  commissioner  may  require  any  particular  licensee  to 
obtain  the  approval  of  the  commissioner  before  permitting  another  person  to  make  or  keep  any  of  the  books, 
accounts,  or  other  records  of  the  licensee. 

Sec.  215.  Each  licensee,  each  affiliate  of  a  licensee,  and  each  subsidiary  of  a  licensee  shall  file  with  the 
commissioner  such  reports  as  and  when  the  commissioner  may  require.  A  report  under  this  section  shall  be  in 
such  a  form  and  shall  contain  such  information  as  the  commissioner  may  require. 

Sec.  216.  (1)  The  commissioner  shall  publish  annually  and  provide  to  the  house  committee  on  economic 
development  and  energy  and  senate  committee  on  economic  development,  trade  and  tourism  information  on  the 
impact  of  thia  act  in  promoting  economic  development  in  this  state.  At  the  minimum,  the  information  shall 
include  aggregate  statistics  on  each  of  the  following: 

(a)  The  number  and  dollar  amount  of  provisions  of  financing  assistance  made  by  licensees  to  business  'irma. 

(b)  The  number  and  dollar  amount  of  provisions  of  financing  assistance  made  by  licensees  to  business  firms 
classified  in  broad  categories  of  industry  such  as  divisions  of  the  standard  industrial  classification  manual 

(c)  The  number  and  dollar  amount  of  provisions  of  financing  assistance  made  by  licensees  to  minority  owned 
business  firms  and  to  woman  owned  business  firms. 

(d)  Estimates  of  the  number  of  jobs  created  or  retained 

Sec  217.(1)  The  commissioner  shall  exam  ire  each  licensee  not  less  than  once  each  calendar  year. 

(2)  The  commissioner  may  at  any  time  examine  a  licensee  or  subsidiary  of  a  licensee 

(3)  A  director,  officer,  or  employee  of  a  licensee  or  of  a  subsidiary  of  a  licensee  being  examined  by  the 
commissioner,  or  a  person  having  custody  of  any  of  the  books,  accounts,  or  records  of  the  licensee  or  of  the 
subsidiary,  shall  exhibit  to  the  commissioner,  on  request,  any  of  the  books,  accounts,  and  other  records  of  the 
licensee  or  of  the  subsidiary  and  shall  otherwise  facilitate  the  examination  so  far  as  it  is  in  their  power  to  do  so. 

(4)  If  in  the  commissioner's  opinion  it  is  necessary  in  the  examination  of  a  licensee  or  of  a  subsidiary  of  a 
licensee,  the  commissioner  may  retain  a  certified  public  accountant,  attorney,  appraiser,  or  other  person  to 
assist  the  commissioner.  Within  10  days  after  receipt  of  a  statement  from  the  commissioner,  the  licensee  being 
examined  shall  pay  the  fees  of  a  person  retained  by  th*  commissioner  under  this  subsection 

ARTICLE  3 
LICENSING 

Sec.  301.  A  Michigan  corporation  may  apply  to  the  commissioner  for  licensure  a,  a  BIDCO  A  person  other 
than  a  Michigan  corporation  shall  not  apply  for  a  license 
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Sec,  303.  (1)  After  a  review  of  informttion  regarding  the  directors,  officers,  tnd  controlling  persons  of  the 
Applicant  a  review  of  the  applicant's  business  plan,  including  at  lean  3  years  of  detailed  financial  projections 
and  other  relevant  information,  and  a  review  of  additional  information  considered  relevant  by  the 
commissioner,  the  commissioner  shall  approve  an  application  for  a  license  if,  and  only  if,  the  commissioner 
determ  ines  all  of  the  following, 

is)  The  applicant  his  a  net  worth,  or  firm  financing  commitments  which  demonstrate  that  the  applicant  will 
haw  a  net  worth  when  the  applicant  begins  transacting  business  as  a  BIDCO.  in  liquid  form  available  to 
provide  financing  assistance,  that  is  adequate  for  the  applicant  to  transact  business  ss  a  BIDCO  as  determined 
under  subsection  (2), 

(b)  Each  director,  officer,  snd  controlling  person  of  the  applicant  is  of  good  character  and  sound  financial 
standing;  each  director  and  officer  of  the  applicant  is  competent  to  perform  his  or  her  functions  with  respect  to 
the  applicant;  and  the  directors  and  officers  of  the  applicant  are  collectively  adequate  to  manage  the  business  of 
the  applicant  ss  a  BIDCO. 

(c)  It  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  applicant,  if  licensed,  will  comply  with  this  act 

(d)  The  applicant  has  reasonable  promise  of  being  a  viable,  ongoing  BIDCO  and  of  satisfying  the  basic 
objectives  of  its  business  plan. 

(2)  In  determining  if  the  applicant  hss  s  net  worth  or  firm  financing  commitments  adequste  to  transact 
business  as  a  BIDCO.  the  commissioner  shsll  consider  the  types  and  variety  of  financing  assistance  that  the 
applicant  plans  to  provide:  the  experience  that  the  directors,  officers,  and  controlling  persons  of  the  applicant 
have  in  providing  financing  and  managerial  assistance  to  business  firms;  the  financial  projections  and  other 
relevant  information  from  the  applicants  business  plan,  and  whether  the  applicant  intends  to  operate  as  s 
profit  or  nonprofit  corporation.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  act.  the  commissioner  shall  require  a 
minimum  net  worth  of  not  less  than  $1,000,000.00  and  not  more  than  $10,000,000.00  The  commissioner  may 
require  a  minimum  net  worth  of  less  than  $1,000,000.00.  but  not  less  than  $500,000.00.  if.  in  the  context  of  the 
applicant's  business  plan,  the  initial  capitalisation  amount  is  adequate  for  the  applicant  to  transact  business  as 
a  BIDCO  because  of  special  circumstances  including,  but  not  limited  to.  funded  overhead,  low  overhead,  oi 
special  ixed  opportunities. 

VM  For  the  purposes  of  subsection  (1).  the  commissioner  may  find  any  of  the  following- 

(s)  That  a  director,  officer,  or  controlling  person  of  an  applicant  is  not  of  good  character  if  the  director, 
officer,  or  controlling  person,  or  a  director  or  officer  o'  a  controlling  person,  has  been  convicted  of  or  has 
pleaded  nolo  contendere  to  a  crime  involving  fraud  or  dishonesty 

(b)  That  it  is  not  reasonable  to  believe  that  an  applicant  if  licensed,  will  comply  with  this  act.  if  the  applicant 
has  been  con\  icted  of  or  has  pleaded  nolo  contendere  to  a  crime  involving  fraud  or  dishonesty. 

(4)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (1),  subsection  (3)  shall  not  be  considered  to  be  the  only  grounds  upon  which 
the  commissioner  may  find  that  a  director,  officer,  or  controlling  person  of  an  applicant  is  not  of  good  character 
or  that  it  is  not  reasonable  to  believe  that  an  applicant,  if  licensed,  will  comply  with  this  act 

Sec.  305  (DA  person  may  apply  to  the  commissioner  for  preliminary  approval  of  an  application  for  a 
license  Notwithstanding  that  commitments  to  invest  in  the  equity  of  the  applicant  have  not  been  obtained  and 
that  all  directors  and  officers  of  the  applicant  have  not  been  identified,  the  commissioner  may  grant 
preliminary  approval  In  lasuingan  order  granting  preliminary  approval,  the  commissioner  shall  indicste  thst. 
for  the  commissioner  to  determine  that  the  requirements  of  section  303  are  satisfied,  final  approval  is 
conditioned  on  review  by  the  commissioner  of  the  applicant's  completion  of  fund-raising,  including  the 
controlling  persons,  and  review  by  the  commissioner  cf  the  completion  of  the  roster  of  directors  and  officers.  If 
an  application  for  preliminary  approval  has  been  granted,  before  granting  final  approval  of  the  application  for 
a  license,  the  commissroner  may  request  an  updated  balance  sheet  and  such  other  information  considered 
relevant  bv  the  commissioner 

{2)  If  a  persor  'lies  an  application  under  this  section,  the  fee  required  by  section  209(lXa)  is  payable  at  the 
time  the  application  is  filed  with  the  commissioner 

Sec  30?  If  the  commissioner  denies  an  application  under  sections  301  to  306.  the  commissioner  shall  provide 
the  applicant  with  a  written  statement  explaining  the  basis  for  the  denial. 

Sec  :UH)  If  an  application  for  a  license  is  approved  and  all  condition*  precedent  to  the  issuance  of  that 
license  are  fulfilled,  the  commissioner  shall  issue  a  license  to  the  applicant  A  licensee  shall  post  the  license  in  a 
conspicuous  place  in  the  licensees  principal  office,  A  license  is  not  transferable  or  assignable 

See  311  (1)  Kxcept  as  otherwise  provided  in  subsection  (2),  a  person  transacting  business  in  this  state,  other 
than  a  licensee.  »hal)  nut  use  a  name  or  title  which  indicates  that  the  person  is  a  business  and  industrial 
<lc\elopment  corporate  including,  but  not  limited  to.  use  of  the  term  "BIDCO".  and  shall  not  otherwise 
represent  that  the  person  is  a  business  and  industrial  development  corporation  or  a  licensee. 
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(2)  B*  fon>  being  isttucd  a  license  under  this  act  a  Michigan  corporation  that  proposes  to  apply  for  a  license  or 
ih.it  applies  for  a  license  may  perform,  under  a  name  that  indicates  that  the  corporation  is  a  business  and 
industrial  development  corporation,  the  sets  necessary  to  apply  for  and  obtain  a  license  and  to  otherwise 
pre|»are  to  commence  transacting  business  as  a  licensee.  Such  a  corporation  shall  not  represent  that  it  is  a 
been     until  after  the  license  has  been  obtained 

Sec  31.1.  A  licensee  shall  not  misrepresent  the  meaning  or  effect  of  its  license. 

Sec  815.  (1)  A  Michigan  corporation  that  is  licensed  under  another  law  of  this  state  or  under  any  law  of  the 
United  States  may  apply  for  and  be  issued  a  license  under  this  act  unless  the  transaction  of  business  by  that 
corporation  as  a  licensee  under  another  law  of  this  state  or  a  law  of  the  United  States  violates  this  act  or  is 
contrary  to  the  purposes  of  this  act 

(2)  A  Michigan  corporation  that  is  licensed  under  this  act  may  apply  for  and  be  issued  a  license  under 
another  law  of  this  state  or  a  law  of  the  United  States  unless  the  transaction  of  business  by  that  corporation  as  a 
licensee  under  another  law  of  this  state  or  a  law  of  the  United  States  would  violate  this  act  or  would  be  contrary 
to  the  purposes  of  this  act 

Sec.  317.  (1)  Upon  approval  of  a  2/3  vote  of  its  board  of  directors  and  after  complying  with  subsection  (2).  a 
licensee  may  apply  to  the  commissioner  to  have  the  commissioner  accept  the  surrender  of  the  licensee's  license. 
If  the  commissioner  determines  that  the  requirements  of  this  section  have  been  satisfied,  the  commissioner  shall 
approve  the  application  unless  in  ttr  opinion  of  the  commissioner  the  purpose  of  the  application  is  to  evade  a 
current  or  prospective  action  by  the  commissioner  under  article  7 

(2)  Not  less  than  60  days  before  filing  an  application  with  the  commissioner  under  subsection  (1),  a  licensee 
shall  notify  all  of  its  shareholders  and  all  of  its  creditors  of  iu  intention  to  file  the  application.  Each  creditor 
shall  be  notified  of  the  right  to  comment  to  the  commissioner.  Each  shareholder  shall  be  notified  of  the  right  to 
file  with  the  licensee  an  objection  to  the  proposed  surrender  of  the  license  within  the  60-day  period  and  shall  be 
advised  that,  if  the  shareholder  files  an  objection,  the  shareholder  should  send  a  copy  of  the  objection  to  the 
commissioner  If  shareholders  representing  20%  of  the  outstanding  voting  securities  of  the  licensee  file  an 
objection,  the  licensee  shall  not  proceed  with  the  application  under  subsection  (1)  unless  the  application  is 
approved  by  a  vote  of  shareholders  representing  2/3  of  the  outstanding  voting  securities  of  the  licensee. 


Sec  401  The  corporate  name  of  each  licensee  shall  include  the  word  "BlDCO"  A  licensee  shall  not  transact 
business  under  a  name  other  than  its  corporate  name. 

Sec.  403.  (l)The  board  of  directors  of  each  licensee  shall  consist  of  not  less  than  7  directors. 

(2)  The  board  of  director*  of  each  licensee  shall  hold  a  meeting  not  less  than  once  each  calendar  quarter. 

Sec  406.  Within  30  days  after  the  death,  resignation,  or  removal  of  a  director  or  officer,  the  election  of  a 
director,  or  the  appnntment  of  an  officer,  the  licensee  shall  notify  the  commissioner  in  writing  of  the  evert  and 
shall  provide  any  additional  information  which  the  commissioner  may  require. 

Sec.  407  (DA  licensee  shall  not  pay.  or  obligate  itaelf  to  pay.  a  cash  dividend  or  dividend  m  kind  to  iu 
shareholders,  unless  that  payment  is  consistent  with  a  dividend  policy  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  licensee 
and  approved  by  the  commissioner  In  reviewing  dividend  policies  under  this  section,  the  commissioner  thai  I  be 
flexible  m  recognizing  the  special  characteristics  of  BlDCOs  and  the  diverse  range  of  potentially  appropriate 
dividend  policies  for  BlDCOs,  while  at  the  same  time  protecting  against  unsafe  or  unsound  acts  which  could 
threaten  the  viability  of  the  licensee  as  an  ongoing  BlDCO.  The  commissioner  may  at  any  time  withdraw  any 
previous  approval  of  a  dividend  policy  if  the  commissioner  determines  that  the  withdrawal  is  necessary  to 
prevent  unsafe  or  unsound  acts 

(2)  Without  the  prior  approval  of  the  commissioner,  a  licensee  shall  not  buy  back,  or  obligate  itself  to  buy 
back  a  share  of  stock  from  a  shareholder 


ARTICLE  4 
CORPORATE  MATTERS 


ARTICLE  5 


TRANSACTION  OF  BUSINESS 

Sec.  501  (HA  licensee  shall  maintain  not  less  than  1  office  in  this  state. 
(2)  A  licensee  shall  not  maintain  an  office  at  any  place  outside  this  state 
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(3)  Etch  office  of  a  licensee  shill  be  located  in  a  place  which  is  reasonably  accessible  to  the  public 

(4)  A  licensee  shall  post  in  a  conspicuous  place  at  each  of  its  office*  a  sign  which  bears  the  corporate  name  of 
the  licensee. 

(6>  A  licensee  shall  maintain  at  each  of  its  offices  personnel  *  ho  are  competent  to  conduct  the  business  of 
such  an  office 

(61  Upon  written  notice  to  the  commissioner,  a  licensee  may  establish,  relocate,  or  close  an  office 

Sec.  503.  (1)  The  business  of  a  licensee  shall  be  the  business  of  providing  financing  assistance  and 
management  assistance  to  business  firms  A  licensee  shall  not  engage  in  a  business  other  than  the  business  of 
providing  financing  assistance  ind  management  assistance  to  business  firms. 

(2)  In  addition  to  the  powers  and  privileges  provided  to  a  licensee  by  this  act.  a  licensee  has  all  powers  and 
privileges  conferred  by  its  incorporating  statute  which  are  not  inconsistent  with  or  limited  by  this  act  The 
Powersoft  licensee  include,  but  are  not  limited  to.  all  of  the  following: 

(a)  To  borrow  money  and  otherwise  incur  indebtedness  for  its  purposes,  including  issuance  of  corporate 
bonds,  debentures,  notes,  or  other  evidence  of  indebtedness.  A  licensee's  indebtedness  may  be  secured  or 
unsecured,  and  may  involve  equity  features  including,  but  not  limited  to.  provisions  for  conversion  to  stock  and 
warrants  to  purchase  stock. 

(b)  To  make  contracts. 

(c)  To  incur  and  pay  necessary  and  incidental  operating  expenses. 

(d)  To  purchase,  receive,  hold,  lease,  or  otherwise  acquire,  or  to  sell,  convey,  mortgage,  lr^se,  pledge,  or 
otherwise  dispose  of.  real  or  personal  property,  together  with  rights  and  privileges  that  are  incidental  and 
appurtenant  to  these  transactions  of  real  or  personal  property,  if  the  real  or  personal  property  is  for  the 
licensee  s  use  in  operating  its  business  or  if  the  real  or  pe -sonal  Drop  >rty  is  acquired  by  the  licensee  from  time  to 
time  in  satisfaction  of  debts  or  enforr*^«nt  of  obligations 

(e)  To  make  donations  for  charitable,  educational,  research  or  similar  purposes 

(f)  To  implement  a  reasonable  and  prudeni  ywlicy  for  unserving  and  investing  its  money  before  the  money  is 
used  to  provide  financing  assistance  to  business  firms  or  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  licensee 

Sec,  506,  (1)  A  licensee  may  determine  the  form  and  the  terms  and  conditions  for  financing  assistance 
provided  by  that  licensee  to  a  business  firm  including,  but  not  limited  to.  forms  such  as  loans,  purchase  of  debt 
instruments;  straight  equity  investments  such  as  purchase  of  common  stock  or  preferred  stock:  debt  with  equity 
features  such  as  warrants  to  purchase  stock,  convertible  debentures,  or  receipt  of  a  percent  of  net  income  or 
sales:  royalty  based  financing;  guaranteeing  pf  debt,  or  leasing  of  property.  A  licensee  may  purchase  securities 
of  a  business  firm  either  directly  or  indirectly  through  an  underwriter.  A  licensee  may  participate  in  the 
program  of  the  small  business  administration  pursuant  to  section  7<a)of  the  small  business  act,  Public  Law  85- 
636.  15  U  S  C.  636(a).  or  any  other  government  program  for  which  the  licensee  is  eligible  and  which  has  as  its 
function  the  provision  or  facilitation  of  financing  assistance  or  management  assistance  to  business  firms  If  a 
licensee  participates  in  a  program  referred  to  in  this  subsection,  the  licensee  shall  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  that  program 

(2)  Management  assistance  provided  by  a  licensee  to  a  business  firm  may  encompass  both  management  or 
technical  advice  and  management  or  technical  services. 

(3)  Financing  assistance  or  management  assistance  provided  by  a  licensee  to  a  business  firm  shall  be  for  the 
business  purposes  of  that  business  firm 

(4)  A  licensee  may  exercise  the  incidents!  powers  that  are  necessary  or  convenient  to  carry  on  the  business 
of.  or  are  reasonably  related  to  the  business  of.  providing  financing  assistance  and  management  assistance  to 
business  firms. 

(5)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (6),  in  connection  with  an  extension  of  credit  by  a  person  to  a  licensee  or 
an  extension  of  credit  by  a  licensee  to  a  business  entity  as  defined  in  Act  No,  62  of  the  Public  Acts  of  1970.  being 
section  438.61  of  the  Michigan  Compiled  Laws,  the  parties  may  agree  to  any  rate  of  interest,  including  a  rate  in 
excess  of  the  rate  set  forth  in  Act  No.  nK9  of  the  Public  Acts  of  1968,  being  sections  438.41  to  438.42  of  the 
Michigan  Compiled  Laws 

(6)  In  connection  with  an  extension  of  credit  described  in  subsection  (6).  a  person  shall  not  knowingly  charge, 
take,  or  receive  money  or  other  property  as  interest  on  the  loan  at  a  rate  exceeding  25%  simple  interest  per 
annum,  A  person  who  violates  this  subsection  ia  guilty  of  a  felony  punishable  by  imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  5  years  or  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $10.000.Cf .  or  both  As  used  in  this  subsection,  "interest"  does  not  include 
anything  of  value  that  is  contingent  on  the  performance  or  value  of  the  borrower  including,  but  not  limited  to,  a 
percentage  of  net  income  of  the  borrower,  royalties,  stock  in  the  borrower,  warrants  to  purchase  stock  in  the 
borrower,  and  convertibility  of  debentures 
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Sec.  507  (1)  Either  by  itself  or  in  concert  with  a  director,  officer,  principal  shareholder,  or  affiliate,  another 
licensee:  or  a  director,  officer,  principal  shareholder,  or  affiliate  of  another  licensee,  a  licensee  shall  not  hold 
control  of  a  business  firm,  except  as  follows 

(a)  If  and  to  the  extent  necessary  to  protect  the  licensee's  interest  as  creditor  of.  or  investor  in.  the  business 
firm,  a  licensee  that  had  provided  financing  assistance  to  a  business  firm  may  acquire  and  hold  control  of  that 
business  firm  Unless  the  commissioner  approves  a  longer  period,  a  licensee  holding  control  of  a  business  firm 
under  thin  subdivision  shall  divest  itself  of  the  interest  which  constitutes  holding  control  as  soon  as  practicable 
or  within  3  years  after  acquiring  that  interest,  whichever  is  sooner 

(b)  With  the  apnroval  of  the  commissioner,  a  lice*  see  may  acquire  and  hold  control  of  a  corporate  which 
has  offices  located  only  in  this  state  and  which  is  1  <*  nsed  as  a  small  business  investment  company  under  the 
small  business  investment  act  of  1958.  Public  Law  U    >9,  72  Stat.  689 

(c)  With  the  approval  of  the  commissioner,  a  licensee  may  acquire  and  hold  control  of  a  company  located  in 
this  state  which  is  a  local  development  company  in  accordance  with  the  small  business  investment  act  of  1958, 
whether  or  not  such  a  development  company  is  or  may  become  certified  by  the  small  business  administration 
under  section  503  of  the  small  business  investment  act  of  1958, 15  U.S.C  697. 

(d)  With  the  approval  of  the  commissioner,  a  licensee  may  acquire  and  hold  control  of  another  business  firm 
with  offices  only  in  this  state  which  is  engaged  in  no  business  other  than  the  business  of  providing  financing 
assistance  and  management  assistance  to  business  firms. 

(e)  With  the  approval  of  the  commissioner,  a  licensee  may  acquire  and  hold  control  of  a  business  firm  not 
referred  to  in  »ubdi\  isions  (a)  to  (d)  The  commissioner  shall  not  approve  an  application  under  this  subdivision 
unless  the  commissioner  determines  that  such  an  approval  will  not  cause  the  amount  of  the  licensee's 
investments  in  business  firms  covered  by  this  subdivision  to  exceed  15%  of  the  amount  of  the  assets  of  the 
licensee  and  that  in  the  commissioners  judgment  such  an  approval  will  promote  the  purposes  of  this  act  An 
approvsl  by  the  commissioner  under  this  subdivision  shall  be  for  a  period  of  not  more  than  3  years,  except  that 
in  a  particular  case  the  commissioner  may  subsequently  extend  the  period  beyond  3  years  if  the  commissioner 
determines  that  a  longer  period  is  needed  and  is  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  act 

(2)  If  the  commissioner  fails  to  issue  an  order  approving  or  denying  an  application  under  subsection  (1Kb)  or 
(c),  within  45  days  from  receipt  by  the  commissioner  of  an  application  which  complies  with  section  203,  the 
application  shall  be  considered  approved  by  the  commissioner. 

(3)  For  the  purposes  of  subsection  (1).  "hold  control"  means  ownership,  directly  or  indirectly,  of  record  or 
beneficially,  of  voting  securities  greater  than: 

(a)  For  a  business  firm  with  outstanding  voting  securities  held  by  fewer  than  50  shareholders.  40%  of  the 
outstanding  voting  securities. 

(b)  For  a  business  firm  with  outstanding  voting  securities  held  by  50  or  more  shareholders.  25%  of  the 
outstanding  voting  securities, 

(4)  If  a  licensee  anticipates  acquiring  and  holding  control  of  a  business  firm  under  subsection  (l)(a),  the 
licensee  shall  file  with  the  commissioner  a  plan  for  acquiring  and  holding  control  of  the  business  firm  that  shall 
include  at  least  all  of  the  following: 

(a)  The  reasons  it  is  necessary  for  the  licensee  to  acquire  and  hold  control  of  the  business  firm. 

(b)  The  percentage  of  outstanding  voting  securities  of  the  business  firm  tb  t  licensee  plans  to  own. 

(c)  The  licensee's  proposed  course  of  action  upon  obtaining  control  of  the  business  firm. 

(d)  The  length  of  time  the  licensee  anticipates  it  will  be  necessary  to  hold  control  of  the  business  firm. 

(5)  The  commissioner  may  require  the  licensee  to  demonstrate  the  necessity  for  the  licensee  to  hold  control  of 
a  business  firm  under  subsection  (IKs). 

Sec.  509.  (1)  A  licensee  shall  transact  its  business  in  a  safe  and  sound  manner  and  shall  maintain  itself  in  a 
safe  and  sound  condition. 

(2)  In  determining  whether  a  licensee  is  transacting  business  in  a  safe  and  sound  manner  or  has  committed 
an  unsafe  or  unsound  act.  the  commissioner  shall  not  consider  the  risk  of  a  provision  of  financing  assistance  to  a 
business  firm,  unless  the  commissioner  determines  that  the  risk  is  so  great  compared  with  the  realistically 
expected  return  as  to  demonstrate  gross  mismanagement 

(3)  Subsection  (2)  does  not  limit  the  authority  of  the  commissioner  to  do  any  of  the  following** 

(a)  Determine  that  a  licensee's  financing  assistance  to  a  single  liness  firm  or  a  group  of  affiliated  business 
firms  is  in  violation  of  subsection  (1)  or  constitutes  an  unsafe  or  ound  act,  if  the  amount  of  that  financing 
assistance  is  unduly  large  in  relation  to  the  total  assets  or  the  total  shareholders  equity  of  the  licensee. 

(b)  Require  that  a  licensee  maintain  a  reserve  in  the  amount  of  anticipated  losses. 
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(c)  Require  that  a  licensee  have  in  effect  a  written  financing  assistance  policy,  approved  by  its  board  of 
directors,  including  credit  evaluation  and  other  matters  The  (ommissioner  shall  not  require  that  a  licensee 
adopt  a  financing  assistance  policy  that  contains  standards  which  prevent  the  licensee  from  exercising  needed 
flexibility  in  evaluating  and  structuring  financing  assistant**-  to  business  firms  on  a  deal  bv  deal  basis 

Sec.SU  (1)  For  purposes  of  this  section. 

(a)  "Associate"  means  that  term  as  defined  as  in  article  8 

(b)  "Relative-  means  parent,  child,  sibling,  spouse,  father-in-law,  mother-in  law,  son-in-lau,  brother-in-law, 
daughter-in-law.  sister-in-law.  grandparent,  grandchild,  nephew,  niece,  uncle,  or  aunt 

(2)  If  a  licensee  provides  financing  assistance  to  a  business  firm  or  engages  in  another  business  transaction, 
and  if  that  financing  assistance  or  transaction  involves  a  potential  conflict  of  intor**t  the  terms  and  conditions 
under  which  the  licensee  provides  the  financing  assistance  or  engages  in  the  transaction  shall  not  be  less 
favorable  to  the  licensee  than  the  terms  and  conditions  that  uould  be  required  bv  the  licensee  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  business  if  the  transaction  did  not  involve  a  potential  conflict  of  interest  Each  person  who  participates 
»n  the  decision  of  the  licensee  relating  to  a  transaction  described  in  this  seciion  and  has  knowledge  of  a  potential 
conflict  of  interest  involving  that  transaction  shall  take  care  that  the  potential  conflict  of  interest  )s  disclosed  in 
the  financing  documents  of  the  transaction  or,  for  a  business  transaction  not  involving  financing  assistance,  in 
another  appropriate  document 

(3)  For  the  purposes  of  subsection  <2).  transactions  engaged  in  by  a  licensee  which  involve  a  potential  conflict 
of  interest  include,  but  are  not  limited  to,  the  following 

(a)  Providing  financing  assistance  to  a  principal  shareholder  of  the  licensee,  to  a  person  controlled  by  a 
principal  shareholder  0f  the  licensee,  or  to  a  director,  officer,  partner,  relative,  controlling  person,  0r  affiliate  of 
a  principal  shareholder  of  the  licensee 

(b)  Providing  financing  assistance  to  a  business  firm  tn  which  a  principal  shareholder  of  the  licensee;  a 
director,  officer,  partner,  relative,  controlling  person,  0r  affiliate  of  a  principal  shareholder  of  a  licensee,  0r  a 
person  controlled  by  a  principal  shareholder  0f  the  licensee  provides  0r  plans  n  provide  contemporaneous 
financing  assistance 

(c)  Providing  financing  assistance  »o  a  business  firm  which  has  or  is  expected  to  have  a  substantial  business 
relationship  with  another  business  fim  which  has  a  director,  officer,  or  controlling  person  who  is  also  a 
director,  officer,  or  controlling  person  of  the  licensee  or  who  is  the  spouse  of  a  director,  officer,  or  controlling 
person  of  the  licensee. 

(d)  Providing  financing  assistance  to  a  business  firm  if  that  business  firm,  or  a  director,  officer,  or 
controlling  person  of  that  business  firm,  contemporaneously  has  lent  or  will  lend  money  to  an  associate  of  the 
licensee 

(e)  Providing  financing  assistance  for  the  purchase  0f  property  of  an  associate  or  principal  shareholder  of  the 
licensee 

(f)  Selling  or  otherwise  transferring  any  of  its  assets  to  an  associate  or  principal  shareholder  of  the  licensee 

(4)  Nothing  in  this  section  or  in  any  other  section  of  this  act  limits  the  authority  0f  the  commissioner  to 
determine  that  an  act  involves  a  conflict  of  interest  and  therefore  is  an  unsafe  or  unsound  act 

Sec  513  Except  with  the  approval  0f  the  commissioner,  a  licensee  shall  not  provide  a  lien  on  or  security 
interest  in  any  of  its  property  for  the  purpose  of  securing  an  obligation  of.  or  an  obligation  incurred  for  the 
benefit  of.  another  person. 


Sec.  601  (1)  Without  the  prior  approval  of  the  commissioner,  a  persor  shall  not  acquire  control  of  a  licensee. 

<2)  With  respect  to  an  application  for  approval  to  acquire  control  of  a  licensee,  if  the  commissioner 
determines,  that  the  applicant  and  the  directors  and  officers  of  the  applicant  are  of  good  character  and  sound 
financial  standing,  that  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that,  if  the  applicant  acquires  control  of  the  licensee,  the 
applicant  will  comply  wi»h  this  act,  and  that  the  applicant's  plans,  if  any,  to  make  a  major  change  in  the 
business,  corporate  structure,  or  management  0f  the  licensee  are  not  detrimental  to  the  safety  and  soundness  of 
the  licensee,  the  commissioner  shall  approve  the  application.  If,  after  notice  and  a  hearing,  the  commissioner 
deten.  mea  otherwise,  the  commissioner  shall  deny  the  application 

(3)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (2),  the  commissioner  may  determine  any  0f  the  following' 

(a)  That  an  applicant  or  a  director  or  officer  of  an  applicant  is  not  of  good  character  if  that  person  has  been 
convicted  of.  or  has  pleaded  nolo  contendere  to.  a  crime  involving  fraud  or  dishonesty 
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(b)  That  in  applicant*  plan  to  make  i  major  change  in  the  management  of  a  licensee  it  detrimental  to  the 
safety  and  sound  neat  of  the  licensee  if  the  plan  provides  for  s  person  to  become  a  director  or  officer  of  the 
licensee  and  that  person  has  been  convicted  of,  or  has  pleaded  nolo  contendere  to,  a  crime  involving  fraud  or 
dishonesty. 

(4)  The  conditions  described  in  subsection  (3)  are  not  the  only  conditions  upon  which  the  commissioner  may 
determine  that  an  applicant  or  a  director  or  an  officer  of  an  applicant  is  not  of  good  character  or  that  an 
applicants  plan  to  make  a  major  change  in  the  management  of  a  licensee  is  detrimental  to  the  safety  and 
soundness  of  the  licensee 

Sec.  603.  (1)  A  licensee  shall  not  merge  with  another  corporation  unless 

(a)  If  the  licensee  is  the  surviving  corporation,  the  merger  is  approved  by  the  commissioner. 

(b)  If  the  licensee  is  a  disappearing  corporation,  the  surviving  corporation  is  a  licensee  and  the  merger  is 
approved  by  the  commissioner. 

(2)  A  licensee  shall  not  purchase  all  or  substantially  all  of  the  business  of  another  person  unless  the  purchase 
is  approved  by  the  commissioner. 

(3)  A  licensee  shall  not  sell  all  or  substantially  all  of  its  business  or  of  the  business  of  any  of  its  offices  to 
another  person  unless  that  other  person  i«  a  licensee  and  the  sale  ia  approved  by  the  commissioner. 

U)  The  commissioner  shall  approve  an  application  for  approval  of  a  merger,  purchase,  or  sale,  if,  and  only  if, 
the  commissioner  determines  sll  of  the  following: 

(a)  That  the  merger,  purchase,  or  sale  will  be  safe  and  sound  with  respect  to  the  acquiring  licensee. 

(b)  That,  upon  consummation  of  the  merger,  purchase,  or  sale,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  acquiring 
licensee  will  comply  with  this  act 

(c)  That  the  merger,  purchase,  or  sale  will  not  hsve  a  major  detrimental  impact  on  competition  in  the 
providing  of  financial  assistance  *t  management  assistance  to  business  firms,  or  if  there  will  be  such  s 
detrimental  impact,  the  merger,  \  urchase,  or  sale  is  necessary  in  the  interests  of  the  safety  and  soundness  of 
sny  of  the  parties  to  the  merger,  pu  -chase,  o 1  sale,  or  is  otherwise,  on  balance,  in  the  public  interest 

ARTICLE  7 
ENFORC "  *ENT 

Sec.  701.  If  in  the  opinion  of  the  commissioner,  s  person  violates,  or  there  is  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  a 
person  is  about  to  violste  this  act  the  commissioner  msy  bring  sn  action  in  the  nsme  of  the  people  of  this  state 
in  s  circuit  court  to  enjoin  the  violstjon  or  to  enforce  complisnce  with  this  act  Upon  s  proper  showing,  s 
restraining  order,  preliminary  or  permanent  injunction,  or  writ  of  mandamus  shall  be  granted,  and  a  receiver 
or  a  conservator  may  be  appointed  for  the  defendant  or  the  defendants  assets.  The  court  shall  not  require  the 
commissioner  to  post  s  bond  in  an  action  brought  under  this  act 

Sec.  703.  (1)  If  the  commissioner  finds  thst  s  person  has  violated  or  thst  there  is  reasonsble  cause  to  believe 
that  s  person  is  sbout  to  violste  section  311,  the  commissioner  may  order  the  person  to  cease  snd  desist  from  the 
violation  unless  snd  until  the  person  is  issued  s  license. 

(2)  Within  30  days  sfter  sn  order  is  issued  under  subsection  (1),  the  person  to  whom  the  order  is  directed  may 
file  with  the  commissioner  sn  application  for  a  hearing  on  the  order  If  the  commissioner  fails  to  commence  a 
hearing  within  15  business  dsys  sfter  thst  spplicstion  is  filed  or  within  a  longer  peri  to  which  the  person 
consents,  the  order  shall  be  considered  rescinded.  Upon  the  hesring.  the  cert  missioner  shall  affirm,  modify,  or 
rescind  the  order  The  right  of  s  person  to  whom  sn  order  is  issued  under  subsection  (1)  to  petition  for  judicial 
review  of  the  order  is  not  sffected  by  the  fsiiure  of  the  person  to  spply  to  the  commissioner  for  s  hesring  on  the 
order  issued  under  this  subsection 

Sec.  705.  (1)  If,  after  notice  snd  s  hesring.  the  commissioner  determines  thst  s  licensee  or  s  subject  person  of 
s  licensee  has  violated  or  is  violating,  or  that  there  is  reasonable  cause  to  believe  thst  s  licensee  or  subject 
person  of  s  licensee  is  sbout  to  violste.  this  act  or  another  applicable  law.  or  that  a  licensee  or  subject  person  of  s 
licensee  hss  engaged  or  participated  or  is  engaging  or  participating,  or  that  there  is  a  reasonable  cause  to 
believe  that  a  licensee  or  subject  person  of  s  licensee  is  about  to  engage  or  participate,  in  an  unsafe  or  unsound 
act  with  respect  to  the  business  of  thst  licensee,  the  commissioner  may  order  that  licensee  or  subject  person  to 
cesse  snd  desist  from  the  action  or  violation.  The  order  may  require  the  licensee  or  subject  person  to  take 
affirmative  action  to  correct  any  condition  resulting  from  the  action  or  violation 

(2)  If  the  commissioner  determines  that  any  of  the  factors  set  forth  in  subsection  (1)  are  true  with  respect  to  s 
licensee  or  subject  person  of  s  licensee  and  thst  the  action  or  violation  is  likely  to  cause  the  insolvency  of  or 
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substantial  disunion  of  the  asset*  or  earnings  of  the  license*,  is  likely  to  seriously  weaken  the  condition  of  the 
licensee,  or  is  likely  to  otherwise  seriously  prejudice  the  interests  of  the  licensee  before  the  completion  of 
proceedings  conducted  under  subsection  (1).  the  commissioner  may  order  the  licensee  or  subject  person  to  cease 
and  desist  from  that  action  or  violation  The  order  mav  require  the  licensee  or  subject  person  to  take  affirmative 
action  to  correct  any  condition  resulting  from  the  action  or  violation 

0)  Within  30  days  after  an  order  is  issued  under  subsection  (2).  the  licensee  or  subject  person  of  a  licensee  to 
whom  the  order  is  directed  may  file  with  the  commissioner  an  application  for  a  hearing  on  the  order  If  the 
commissioner  fails  to  commence  a  hearing  within  1  f»  business  days  after  the  application  is  filed  or  within  a 
longer  period  to  which  the  licensee  or  subject  person  consents,  the  order  shall  be  considered  rescinded  Upon  the 
hearing,  the  commissioner  shall  affirm,  modify,  or  rescind  the  order  The  right  of  a  licensee  or  subject  person  to 
whom  an  order  is  issued  under  subsectio..  (2>  to  petition  for  judicial  review  of  the  order  is  not  affected  by  the 
failure  of  the  licensee  or  subject  person  to  apply  to  the  commissioner  for  a  hearing  on  the  order  issued  under 
this  subsection, 

Sec  707  (1)  The  commissioner  may  issue  an  order  removing  a  subject  person  of  a  licensee  from  his  or  her 
office,  if  an> .  with  the  licensee  and  prohibiting  the  subject  person  from  further  participating  in  any  manner  in 
the  conduct  of  the  business  of  the  licensee,  if.  after  notice  and  a  hearing,  the  commissioner  determines  all  of  the 
following  are  true 

(a)  The  subject  person  has  violated  this  act  or  another  applicable  law.  the  subject  person  has  engaged  or 
participated  in  an  unsafe  or  msound  .u  t  with  respect  to  the  business  of  the  licensee,  or  the  subject  person  has 
engaged  or  participated  in  an  an  which  constitutes  a  breach  of  the  subject  person's  fiduciary  duty 

(bf  The  act.  violation,  oi  breach  of  fiduciary  duty  has  caused  or  is  likely  to  cause  substantial  financial  loss  or 
other  damage  to  the  licensee  or  has  seriously  prejudiced  or  is  likely  to  seriously  prejudice  the  interests  of  the 
licensee,  or  the  subject  person  has  received  financial  gain  bv  reason  of  the  act.  violation,  or  breach  of  fiduciary 
dut> 

(c)  The  act.  violation,  oi  breach  of  fiduciary  duty  either  involves  dishonesty  on  the  part  of  the  subject  person 
or  demonstrates  the  subject  person's  ^ross  negligence  with  respect  to  the  business  of  the  licensee  or  a  willful 
disregard  for  the  safety  and  soundness  of  the  licensee 

<2)  The  commissioner  may  issue  an  order  removing  the  subject  person  from  his  or  her  of  fire  with  the 
licensee,  if  any.  and  prohibiting  the  subject  person  from  further  participating  in  any  manner  in  the  conduct  of 
the  business  of  the  licensee,  except  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  commissioner,  if.  after  notice  and  a  hearing,  the 
commissioner  determines  that  by  engaging  or  participating  in  an  act  with  respect  to  a  financial  or  other 
business  institution  which  resulted  in  substantial  financial  loss  or  other  damage,  the  subject  person  of  a  licensee 
has  demonstrated  both  of  the  following 

(a)  Dishonesty  or  willful  or  continuing  disregard  for  the  safety  and  soundness  of  the  financial  or  other 
business  institution 

(b)  Unfitness  to  continue  as  a  subjci  t  pei  soo  of  the  licensee  or  to  participate  in  conducting  the  business  of  the 
licensee 

M  If  the  commissioner  determines  that  the  factors  set  *orth  in  subsection  (1)  or  (2)  are  true  with  respect  to  a 
subject  person  of  a  licensee,  and  that  it  is  necessar>  for  the  protection  of  the  interests  of  the  licensee  or  for  the 
protection  of  the  public  interest  that  the  commissioner  immediately  suspend  the  subject  person  from  his  or  her 
office  if  any.  with  the  licensee  and  prohibit  the  subject  person  from  further  participating  in  any  manner  in 
conducting  the  business  of  the  licensee,  the  commissioner  may  issue  an  order  suspending  the  subject  person 
from  his  or  her  office,  if  any.  with  the  licensee  and  prohibiting  the  subject  person  from  further  participating  in 
any  manner  in  conducting  the  business  of  the  licensee,  except  with  the  consent  of  the  commissioner 

(4)  Within  30  days  after  an  order  is  issued  under  subsection  <fl),  the  subject  person  of  a  licensee  to  whom  the 
order  is  directed  may  file  with  the  commissioner  an  application  for  a  hearing  on  the  order  If  the  commissioner 
fails  to  beg«n  a  hearing  within  15  business  days  after  the  application  is  filed  or  within  a  longer  period  to  which 
the  subject  person  consents,  the  order  shall  be  considered  rescinded  Upon  the  hearing,  the  commissioner  shall 
affirm,  nu-dify.  or  rescind  the  order  The  rigM  of  a  suoject  person  of  a  licensee  to  w  horn  an  order  is  issued  under 
subsection  (3)  to  petition  for  judicial  re\  icw  of  the  order  shall  not  be  affected  by  the  failure  of  the  subject  person 
to  apply  to  the  commissioner  for  a  hearing  on  the  order  issued  under  this  subsection 

<5)  A  person  to  whom  an  order  is  issued  under  this  section  mav  apply  to  the  commissioner  to  modify  or 
rescind  tne  order  The  commissioner  shall  not  modify  or  rescind  the  order  unless  the  commissioner  determines 
that  it  is  in  the  public  interest  to  do  so  and  that  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  person,  if  and  when  he  or  she 
becomes  a  subject  person  of  a  licensee  will  comply  with  this  act 

(«)  As  used  in  this  section,  "office",  if  used  with  respect  to  a  licensee,  means  the  position  of  director,  officer, 
or  employee  of  the  licensee  or  of  a  subsidiary  of  the  licensee 
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St.  7U»  (1)  If  the  commissioner  determines  that  a  subject  person  of  a  licensee  has  been  indicted  by  a  grand 
jury  ur  Han  been  bound  over  *>r  trial  by  a  court  for  a  crime  involving  dishonesty  or  breach  of  trust  and  that  the 
fact  that  the  person  continues  to  be  a  subject  person  of  the  licensee  may  threaten  the  interests  of  the  licensee  or 
may  threaten  to  impair  public  confidence  in  the  licensee,  the  commissioner  may  issue  an  order  suspending  the 
subject  person  from  his  or  her  office,  if  any.  with  the  licensee  and  prohibiting  the  subject  person  from  further 
participate*  in  any  manner  in  the  conduct  of  the  business  of  the  licensee,  except  with  the  content  of  the 


(2)  If  the  commissi  ier  determines  that  a  subject  person  or  former  subject  person  of  a  licensee  to  whom  an 
order  wan  issued  under  subsection  (1).  or  another  subject  person  of  a  licensee,  has  been  convicted  of  a  crime 
which  is  punishable  by  imprisonment  for  a  term  of  not  less  than  1  year  and  which  involves  dishonesty  or  breach 
of  trust  and  thst  the  fact  that  the  person  continues  to  be  or  will  resume  to  be  a  subject  person  of  the  licensee 
may  threaten  tht  interests  of  the  licensee  or  may  threaten  to  impair  public  confidence  in  the  licensee,  the 
commissioner  mvy  issue  an  order  suspending  or  removing  the  subject  person  or  former  subject  person  from  his 
or  her  office,  if  any.  with  the  licensee  and  prohibiting  the  subject  person  from  further  participating  in  any 
manner  in  the  conduct  of  the  business  of  the  licensee,  except  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  commissioner. 

(3)  Within  80  days  after  an  order  is  issued  under  subsection  (1)  or  (2),  the  subject  person  of  a  licensee  to 
whom  the  order  is  d. reeled  may  file  with  the  commissioner  an  application  for  a  hearing  on  the  order.  If  the 
commissioner  fails  to  commence  a  hearing  within  15  business  days  after  the  application  is  filed  or  within  a 
longer  periud  to  which  the  subject  person  consents,  the  order  shall  be  considered  rescinded.  Upon  the  hearing, 
the  commissioner  shall  sffirm.  modify,  or  rescind  the  order.  The  right  of  a  subject  person  or  former  subject 
person  of  a  licensee  to  whom  an  order  is  issued  under  subsection  (1)  or  (2)  to  petition  for  judicial  review  of  the 
order  is  not  affected  by  the  failure  of  the  person  to  apply  to  the  commissioner  for  a  hearing  on  the  order  issued 
under  this  subsection. 

(4)  The  fact  that  a  subject  person  of  a  licensee  charged  with  a  crime  involving  dishonesty  or  breach  of  trust  is 
not  convicted  of  the  crime  shall  not  preclude  the  commissioner  from  issuing  an  order  to  the  subject  person 
under  any  other  provision  of  this  act 

(5)  A  person  to  whom  an  order  is  issued  under  this  section  may  apply  to  the  commissioner  to  modify  or 
rescind  the  order.  The  commissioner  shall  not  modify  or  rescind  the  order  unless  the  commissioner  determines 
that  it  is  in  the  public  interest  to  do  so  and  that  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  person,  if  and  when  he  or  she 
becomes  a  subject  person  of  a  licensee,  will  comply  with  this  set. 

(6)  As  used  in  this  section,  "office",  if  used  with  respect  to  a  licensee,  means  the  position  of  director,  officer, 
or  employee  of  the  licensee  or  of  a  subsidiary  of  the  licensee. 

Sec  711.  If.  in  the  opinion  of  the  commissioner,  disclosure  to  shareholders  regarding  a  matter  is  wsrranted. 
the  commissioner  may  require  a  licensee,  in  such  a  form  and  manner  ss  the  commissioner  may  specify,  to 
disclose  to  the  shareholders  of  s  licensee  the  results  of  a  communication  or  order  from  the  commissioner 
addressed  to  the  licensee  or  to  a  subject  person  of  the  licensee. 

See  71:)  (1)  If  the  commissioner  considers  it  expedient,  the  commissioner  may  call  a  meeting  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  a  licensee  by  giving  notice  of  the  time,  place,  and  purpose  of  the  meeting  not  less  thsn  5  days  before 
the  meeting  to  each  director  either  by  personal  service  or  by  registered  or  certified  msil  sent  to  the  director's 
last  known  address  ss  shown  in  the  records  of  the  commissioner. 

(2)  If  the  commissioner  considers  it  expedient,  the  commissioner  may  call  a  meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  a 
licensee  by  giving  notice  of  the  time,  place,  and  purpose  of  the  meeting  not  leas  than  5  days  before  the  meeting 
to  each  shsreholder  either  by  persons!  service  or  by  registered  or  certified  msil  sent  to  the  ahsreholder's  last 
known  address  as  shown  by  the  books  of  the  licensee  The  licensee  shall  pay  the  expenses  of  the  notice  snd  of  s 
meeting  cslled  under  this  subsection. 

Sec.  715  (1)  The  commissioner  may  issue  an  order  directing  a  licensee  to  refrain  from  providing  any 
additional  financing  assistance  to  business  firms  if.  in  the  opinion  of  the  commissioner,  the  order  is  necessary  to 
protect  the  interests  of  the  licensee  or  the  public  interest,  and  if.  after  notice  snd  a  hearing,  the  commissioner 
determines  that  any  of  the  following  are  true. 

(a)  The  licensee  or  a  controlling  person,  subsidiary,  or  affiliate  of  the  licensee  has  violated  this  act  or  another 
applicable  Isw. 

(b)  The  licensee  is  conducting  its  business  in  sn  unsafe  and  unsound  manner 

(c)  The  licensee  is  in  a  condition  that  makes  it  unsafe  or  unsound  for  the  licensee  to  transact  business. 

(d)  The  licensee  has  ceased  to  transact  business  as  a  business  and  industrial  development  corporation 

(e)  The  licensee  is  insolvent. 
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if)  The  licensee  has  suspended  payment  of  iu  obligations,  has  made  an  assignment  for  the  benefit  of  its 
creditors,  or  has  admitted  in  writing  its  inability  to  pay  its  debts  as  they  become  due 

(g)  The  licensee  has  applied  for  an  adjudication  of  bankruptcy,  reorganization,  arrangement,  or  other  relief 
under  a  bankruptcy,  reorganization,  insolvency,  or  moratorium  law.  or  that  a  person  has  applied  for  such  relief 
under  such  a  law  against  a  licensee  and  the  licensee  has  by  any  affirmative  act  approved  of  or  consented  to  the 
action  or  such  relief  has  been  granted 

(h)  A  fact  or  condition  exists  which  would  have  been  grounds  for  denying  the  application  if  the  fact  or 
condition  had  existvd  at  the  time  the  licensee  applied  for  its  license 

(2)  If  the  commissioner  determines  that  any  of  the  factors  <et  forth  in  subsection  U)  are  true  with  respect  to  a 
lirensee  and  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  interests  of  the  licensee  or  the  public  interest  that  the 
commissioner  immediately  issue  an  order  directing  the  licensee  to  refrain  from  providing  an)  additional 
financing  assistance  to  business  firms,  the  commissioner  may  issue  such  an  order  without  a  hearing.  Within  30 
days  after  an  order  is  issued  under  this  subsection,  the  licensee  to  whom  the  order  is  directed  may  file  with  the 
commissioner  a  request  for  a  hearing  on  the  order.  If  the  commissioner  fails  to  commence  a  hearing  within  15 
business  days  after  the  request  is  filed  or  within  a  longer  period  to  which  the  licensee  consents,  that  order  shall 
be  considered  rescinded.  Upon  the  hearing,  the  commissioner  shall  affirm,  modify,  or  rescind  the  order. 

(3)  With  the  consent  of  the  commissioner,  a  licensee  which  has  been  the  subject  of  an  order  under  subsection 
(1)  or  (2)  may  resume  providing  financing  assistance  to  business  firms  under  such  conditions  as  the 
commissioner  may  prescribe 

(4)  A  person  to  whom  an  order  is  issued  under  subsection  (1)  or  (2)  may  *pply  to  the  commissioner  to  modify 
or  rescind  the  order  The  commissioner  shall  not  grant  the  application  unless  the  commissioner  determines  that 
it  is  in  the  public  interest  to  do  so  and  that  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  person,  if  and  when  the  order  is 
modified  or  rescinded,  will  comply  with  this  act 

Sec  717  (l)lf  the  commissioner  finds  that  any  of  the  factors  set  forth  in  section  715(1)  are  true  with  respect 
to  a  licensee  and  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  interests  jf  the  licensee  or  for  the  protection  of  the 
public  interest  that  the  commissioner  take  immediate  possession  of  the  property  and  business  of  the  licensee, 
the  comm  isstoner  may  appoint  a  conservator  for  the  licensee  The  commissioner  may  appoint  as  conservator  1  of 
the  employees  0f  the  financial  institutions  bureau  of  the  department  of  commerce  or  some  other  competent  and 
disinterested  person.  The  financial  institutions  bureau  of  the  department  of  commerce  shall  be  reimbursed  out 
of  the  assets  of  the  conservatorship  for  all  sums  expended  by  the  bureau  in  connection  with  the  conservatorship 
as  expenses.  Upon  the  approval  of  the  commissioner,  the  expenses  of  the  conservatorship  shall  be  paid  out  of  the 
assets  of  the  licensee.  The  expenses  shall  be  a  first  charge  upon  the  assets  and  shall  be  fully  paid  before  any 
final  distribution  is  made 

(2)  Under  the  direction  of  the  commissioner,  the  conservator  shall  take  possession  of  the  books,  record  and 
assets  of  the  licensee  and  shall  take  such  action  with  respect  to  employees,  agents,  or  representatives  of  the 
licensee  or  any  other  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  conserve  the  assets  of  the  licensee  or  ensure  payment  of 
obligations  of  the  licensee  pending  further  disposition  of  its  business  as  provided  by  law  At  any  appropriate 
time,  the  commissioner  may  terminate  the  conservatorship  and  permit  the  licensee  to  resume  the  transaction  of 
its  business  subject  to  the  terms,  conditions,  restrictions,  and  limitations  the  commissioner  may  prescribe, 

i'M  If  in  the  opinion  of  the  commissioner  it  is  appropriate  that  the  licensee  be  liquidated,  the  commissioner, 
with  the  attorney  genera)  representing  the  commissioner,  may  apply  to  the  circuit  court  for  the  county  in  which 
the  principal  office  of  the  licensee  is  located  for  the  appointment  of  a  receiver  for  the  licensee,  if  the 
commissioner  determines  that  any  of  the  following  are  true: 

(a)  The  licensee  is  insolvent. 

(b)  The  licensee  has  suspended  payment  of  its  obligations,  has  made  an  assignment  for  the  benefit  of  its 
creditors,  or  has  admitted  in  writing  its  inability  to  pay  its  debts  as  they  become  due 

(c)  The  licensee  has  applied  for  an  adjudication  of  bankruptcy,  reorganization,  arrangement,  or  other  relief 
under  :i  bankruptcy,  reorganization,  insolvency,  or  moratorium  law 

vd)  A  person  has  applied  for  the  relief  described  under  subdivision  (c)  against  any  licensee  and  that  licensee 
has  by  an  affirmative  act  approved  of  or  consented  to  the  action  or  the  relief  has  been  granted 

(e)  The  licensee  is  in  a  condition  that  makes  it  unsafe  or  unsound  for  the  licensee  to  transact  business. 

(4)  If  a  receiver  is  appointed  under  subsection  (3).  the  receiver  shall  liquidate  the  property  and  business  of 
the  licensee  in  the  manner  provided  for  in  sections  252  to  254  of  the  banking  code  of  1969,  Act  No.  319  of  the 
Publk-  Acts  of  1969.  being  sections  487.552  to  487  554  of  the  Michigan  Compiled  Laws,  as  if  the  licensee  were  a 
bank. 
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Sec.  719.  (1)  If.  after  notice  and  a  hearing,  the  commiuioner  finds  that  l  person  has  violated  this  act,  the 
commissioner  may  order  that  person  to  pay  to  the  commiuioner  a  civil  penalty  in  the  amount  the  commissioner 
specifies  However,  the  amount  of  the  civil  penalty  shall  not  exceed  $1,000  00  for  each  violation,  or  in  the  case  of 
a  continuing  violation.  $1,000.00  for  each  day  for  which  the  violation  continues.  Money  collected  for  a  civil 
penalty  under  this  section  shall  be  paid  into  the  state  treasury  and  credited  to  the  genera)  fund  of  this  state. 

(2)  This  section  does  not  apply  to  any  act  committed  or  omitted  in  good  faith  in  conformity  with  an  order, 
rule,  declaratory  ruling,  or  written  interpretative  opinion  of  the  commissioner,  notwithstanding  that  the  order, 
rule,  declaratory  ruling,  or  written  interpretative  opinion  is  later  amended,  rescinded,  or  repealed,  or 
determined  by  judicial  or  other  authority  to  be  invalid  for  any  reason, 

(3)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (1)  are  additional  to,  and  not  alternative  to,  other  provisions  of  this  act  which 
authorise  the  commissioner  to  issue  orders  or  to  take  other  action  on  account  of  a  violation  of  this  act  A  person 
who  is  convicted  under  section  819  on  account  of  a  violation  of  article  8  shall  not  be  liable  to  pay  a  civil  penalty 
under  subsection  (1)  on  account  of  that  violation.  A  person  who  pays  a  civil  penalty  under  subsection  (1)  on 
account  of  a  violation  of  article  8  shall  not  be  liable  to  prosecution  under  section  819  on  account  of  that  violation. 


Sec  801  (1)  As  used  in  this  article,  unless  the  context  otherwise  requires: 

(a)  "Advisor",  means  a  person  who  regularly  provides  legal,  accounting,  or  management  services  or  advice  to 
a  licensee. 

(b)  "Associate"  means,  if  used  with  respect  to  a  licensee: 

(0  A  controlling  person,  director,  officer,  agent,  or  advisor  of  that  licensee 
in)  A  director,  officer,  or  partner  of  a  person  referred  to  in  subparagraph  (t). 

(tii)  A  person  who  controls,  is  controlled  by.  or  is  under  common  control  with  a  person  referred  to  in 
subparagraph  (t).  directly  or  indirectly  through  1  or  more  intermediaries. 

(t*)  Any  close  relative  of  any  person  referred  to  In  subparagraph  (t). 

(*)  A  person  of  which  a  person  referred  to  in  subparagraphs  (t)  to  (tv)  is  a  director  or  officer. 

(in)  A  person  in  which  a  person  referred  to  in  subparagraphs  (t)  to  (tv),  or  any  combination  of  those  persons 
acting  in  concert,  owns  or  controls,  directly  or  indirectly,  a  20%  or  greater  equity  interest 

(c)  "Close  relative"  means  parent,  child,  sibling,  spouse,  father-in-law.  mother-in-law.  son-in-law,  brother-in- 
law,  daughter-in-law.  or  sister-in-law. 

(d)  "Closing  services"  means  services  performed  in  connection  with  the  providing  of  financing  assistance. 
Closing  services  includes,  but  is  not  limited  to,  appraising  property  and  preparing  credit  reports.  Closing 
services  does  not  include  a  service  performed  after  the  providing  of  financing  assistance. 

"ShorVterm  financing  assistance"  means  financing  assistance  with  a  term  of  not  more  than  5  years. 
(2)  r  or  the  purposes  of  subsection  (1Kb): 

(a)  A  person  who  is  in  a  relationship  referred  to  in  that  subdivision  within  6  months  before  or  after  a  licensee 
provides  financing  assistance  shall  be  considered  to  be  in  that  relationship  as  of  the  date  that  licensee  provides 
that  financing  assistance. 

(b)  If  a  licensee,  in  order  to  protect  its  interests,  designates  a  person  to  serve  as  a  director  of.  officer  of.  or  in 
any  capacity  in  the  management  of  a  business  firm  to  which  that  licensee  provides  financing  assistance,  that 
person  shall  not  on  that  account  be  considered  to  have  a  relationship  with  that  business  firm.  This  subdivision 
does  not  apply  if  the  person  has,  directly  or  indirectly,  any  other  financial  interest  in  the  business  firm  or  if  the 
person,  at  any  time  before  the  licensee  provides  the  financing  assistance,  served  as  a  director  of,  officer  of.  or  in 
any  other  capacity  in  the  management  of  the  business  firm  for  a  period  of  30  days  or  more. 

Sec.  803.  A  person  shall  not  willfully  make  an  untrue  statement  of  a  material  fact  in  an  application  or  report 
filed  with  the  commiuioner  under  this  act.  or  willfully  omit  to  state  in  such  an  application  or  report  a  material 
fact  required  to  be  stated  in  the  application  or  report 

Sec.  805.  A  person  having  custody  of  any  of  the  books,  accounts,  or  other  records  of  a  licensee  shall  not 
willfully  refuse  to  allow  the  commiuioner.  upon  request  to  inspect  or  make  copies  of  any  of  those  books, 
accounts,  or  other  records. 

Sec.  807.  A  person  shall  not  with  intent  to  deceive  a  director,  officer,  employee,  auditor,  or  attorney  of  a 
licensee;  the  commiuioner.  or  a  governmental  agency,  make  a  false  entry  in  the  books,  accounts,  or  other 
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records  of  that  licensee,  omit  to  make  an  entry  in  those  books,  account*,  ir  other  records  which  thit  person  it 
required  to  make:  or  alter,  conceal,  or  destroy  any  of  those  books,  accounts,  or  other  records. 

Sec  809  A  licensee  shall  not  provide,  directly  or  indirectly,  financing  assistance  to  an  associate  of  the 
licensee 

See  811.  A  licensee  shall  not  p-ovide,  directly  or  indirectly,  financing  assistance  to  discharge,  or  to  free 
other  money  for  use  in  discharging,  in  whole  or  in  part,  an  obligation  to  an  associate  of  that  licensee  This 
section  does  not  apply  to  a  trans*  Hon  effected  by  an  associate  of  a  licensee  in  the  normal  course  of  that 
associate's  business  involving  a  line  of  credit  or  short-term  finur.cing  assistance 

Sec  813  (1)  A  licensee  shall  not  provide,  directly  or  indirectly,  financing  assistance  to  a  business  firm  to 
which  an  associate  of  that  licensee  provides  financing  assistance,  either  contemporaneously  with,  or  within  1 
year  before  or  after,  the  providing  of  financing  assistance  by  the  licensee,  it  the  terms  on  which  the  licensee 
provides  financing  assistance  are  leas  favorable  to  the  licensee  than  the  terms  on  which  the  associate  provides 
financing  assistance  to  the  business  firm.  If  the  financing  assistance  provided  by  the  associate  of  the  licensee  is 
of  a  different  kind  from  the  financing  assistance  provided  by  the  licensee,  the  burden  shall  be  on  the  licensee  to 
prove  that  the  terms  on  *hich  the  licensee  provided  financing  assistance  were  at  least  as  favorable  to  the 
licensee  as  the  terms  on  which  the  associate  provided  financing  assistance  to  the  business  firm 

(2)  This  section  does  not  apply  to  any  of  the  following 

(a)  If  the  associate  is  a  controlling  person  of  the  licensee  and  is  also  the  only  shareholder  of  the  licensee 

(b)  If  the  associate  is  a  subsidiary  of  the  licensee 

<c)  A  transaction  effected  by  an  associate  of  a  licensee  in  the  normal  course  of  that  associate's  business 
involving  a  line  of  credit  or  short-term  financing  assistance 

Sec  815  An  associate  of  a  licensee  shall  not  receive,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  a  person  to  whom  that 
licensee  provides  financing  assistance,  compensation  in  connection  with  the  providing  of  that  financing 
assistance  or  anything  of  value  for  procuring,  influencing,  or  attempting  to  procure  or  influence  the  licensee's 
action  with  respect  to  the  providing  of  the  financing  assistance  This  section  does  not  apply  to  the  receipt  of  fees 
by  an  associate  of  a  licensee  for  bona  fide  closing  services  performed  by  that  associate  if  all  of  the  following  are 
true 

(a)  The  associate,  with  the  consent  and  knowledge  of  the  person  to  whom  the  financing  assistance  is  provided, 
is  designated  by  the  licensee  to  perform  the  services 

lb)  The  services  are  appropriate  arid  necessary  in  the  circumstances 

(cl  The  foe*  for  the  services  are  approved  as  reasonable  by  the  licensee 

(d)The  fees  for  the  services  are  collected  by  the  licensee  on  behalf  of  the  associate 

Sec  817  (1)  By  such  orders  or  rules  the  commissioner  considers  necessary  and  appropriate,  the 
commissioner  may  exempt  from  sections  809  to  815.  either  unconditionally  or  upon  specified  terms  and 
conditions  and  for  specified  periods,  a  person  or  transaction  or  class  of  persons  or  transactions,  if  the 
commissioner  finds  that  the  exemption  is  in  the  public  interest  and  that  the  regulation  of  the  person, 
transaction,  or  class  is  not  necessary  for  the  p  •  poses  of  this  act 

(2)  In  exempting  a  person  or  transaction  or  class  of  persons  or  transactions,  the  commissioner  shall  give 
consideration,  as  considered  appropriate  bv  the  commissioner  to  conflict  of  interest  provisions  of  federal  law  or 
regulation  that  may  be  applicable  to  that  person  or  transaction  governing  participants  in  federal  financing 
programs 

See  819  {))  A  person  who  knowingly  commits  an  act  which  act  violates  this  article  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $10,000  00  or  shall  be  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  1  year,  or  both 

(2) This  section  does  not  apply  loan  act  committed  or  omitted  in  good  faith  in  conformity  with  an  order,  rule, 
declaratory  ruling,  or  written  interpretative  opinion  of  the  commissioner,  notwithstanding  that  the  order,  rule, 
declaratory  ruling,  or  written  mterpretati\e  opinion  is  later  amended  rescinded,  or  repealed,  or  determined  by 
judicial  or  other  authority  to  he  invalid  for  any  reason 

W)  Nothing  in  this  act  limits  the  power  of  the  state  to  punish  a  person  for  an  act  which  constitutes  a  crime 
under  any  statute 

ARTK'LK  9 
(iKNKRAI,  PROVISIONS 
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Sec  903.  A  proceeding  to  promulgate  ruin  or  a  proceeding  regarding  civil  penalties  under  tection  719  shall 
be  tubject  to  the  admin iatrative  procedures  act  of  1969.  Act  No.  306  of  the  Public  Act*  of  1969,  being  sections 
24.201  to  24  328  of  the  Michigan  Compiled  Laws.  Any  other  proceedings  under  this  act  are  exempt  from  the 
provision!  of  the  administrative  procedures  act  of  1969.  Act  No  306  of  the  Public  Acts  of  1969 

Sec.  905,  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  section,  the  provisions  of  a  licensee's  incorporating  statute 
apply  to  the  licensee.  If  a  provision  of  the  licensee's  incorporating  statute  conflicts  with  any  provision  of  this  act, 
this  act  controls 


See  1001  Act  No  117  of  the  Public  Acta  of  1963.  being  sections  487.861  to  487.867  of  the  Michigan  Compiled 
Laws,  is  repealed.  A  reference  in  another  law  of  this  state  to  a  business  development  corporation  under  Act  No 
1 17  of  the  Public  Acts  of  1963  shall  be  considered  to  be  a  reference  to  a  BIDCO  under  this  acL 

This  act  is  ordered  to  take  immediate  effect. 


ARTICLE  10 
REPEAL 


Secretary  of  the  Senate. 


Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives 


Approved 


Governor. 
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CAPITAL  ACCESS  PROGRAM 

Introduction 

The  Michigan  Strataglc  Fund's  (MSF>  Capital  Access  Program,  launched  In 
August  1986,  Is  designed  to  provide  banks  with  a  flexible  and  non-bureaucratic 
tool  to  make  business  loans  which  are  somewhat  riskier  than  a  conventional 
bank  loan*  In  a  manner  consistent  with  safety  and  soundness  regulation.  The 
Capital  Access  Program  can  thus  assist  banks  In  expanding  their  markets  and 
better  serving  their  customer  base*  and  can  have  an  Important  positive  Impact 
on  the  creation  of  Jobs  and  Improving  the  effectiveness  of  Michigan's  economy 
by  supporting  the  growth  and  success  of  Michigan  businesses.    As  of  this 
writing,  the  program  has  already  assisted  banks  In  financing  more  than  70 
companies*  and  the  pace  of  lending  Is  Increasing.   Continuing  substantial 
Increases  In  the  degree  of  bank  utilization  of  the  program  are  anticipated. 

From  the  MSF's  viewpoint,  a  key  feature  of  the  program  Is  the  high  degree 
of  leverage  of  public  resources      a  relatively  small  amount  of  MSF  funds  can 
generate  a  relatively  large  amount  of  bank  lending.   To  date,  the  leveraging 
ratio  of  private  to  MSF  resources  being  achieved  by  the  program  Is  17  to  1, 
and  Is  expected  to  Increase. 

From  the  bank's  perspective,  a  central  feature  Is  the  flexibility  of  the 
program  and  Its  extremely  non-bureauTatlc  administration.   The  bank  has  sole 
responsibility  for  deciding  whether  or  not  and  under  what  terms  and  conditions 
to  make  the  loan. 

From  the  borrower's  perspective,  the  koy  feature  of  the  program  Is  that 
It  provides  access  to  financing  that  might  otherwise  not  be  available.  Access 
to  financing  Is  often  a  crucial  Ingredient  In  enabling  a  business  to  prosper 
and  grow. 

This  paper  describes  and  discusses  the  program  lr  some  detail,  and  Is 
Intended  to  be  helpful  for  descriptive  purposes.    The  official  legal  document 
specifying  program  parameters  Is  the  Agreement  entered  Into  between  the  MSF 
and  each  participating  bank. 
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Although  the  Capital  Accass  Program  Is  baiad  on  an  Insuring  concept.  It 
Is  fundamentally  dlffarant  from  tha  traditional  typa  of  Insurance  or  guarantaa 
program,  such  as  tha  SBA  7(a)  program*  which  guarantaas  ioms  parcantaga  of  a 
loan  on  a  loan  by  loar  baMs.    instead,  Capital  Accass  Is  basad  on  a  portfolio 
concapt* 


If  a  bank  participates  In  tha  Capital  Accass  Program,  a  spaclal  rasarva 
fund  Is  sat  up  to  covar  futura  lossas  from  a  portfolio  of  loans  that  tha  bank 
makas  under  tha  program.    Tha  spaclal  rasarva  Is  owned  and  control  lad  by  tha 
MSF,  but  It  li  earmarked  In  that  bank's  name.   Thus,  each  bank  participating 
In  tha  program  has  Its  own  earmarked  reserve.   A  bank  could  withdraw  funds 
from  Its  earmarked  reserve  only  to  cover  losses  on  loans  made  under  the 
program* 

Payments  are  made  Into  a  bank's  earmarked  reserve  each  time  the  bank 
makes  a  loan  under  the  program.  The  borrower  makes  a  premium  payment,  the 
bank  matches  that  payment,  end  then  the  MSF  Hatches  the  combined  total  of  the 
borrower's  payment  and  The  bank's  payment.  The  bank  Is  allowed  to  recover  the 
cost  of  Its  payment  from  the  borrower,  such  as  through  a  higher  Interest  rate, 
up-front  fees,  or  some  combination.  Up-front  premium  payments  and  fees  can  be 
financed  as  part  of  the  loan. 

The  actual  level  M  payments  to  be  made  Into  the  reserve  at  the  time  of 
making  any  loan  Is  d*~"'*ilned  by  the  bank,  within  certain  parameters.  At  a 
minimum,  the  borrower  pays  an  amount  equal  to  1.5?  of  the  loan  amount,  the 
bank  would  match  that  with  another  1.5J,  and  than  the  MSF  would  contribute  3*, 
for  e  totel  of  6*.    At  the  maximum,  the  borrower  contributes  3.5*,  the  bank 
another  3.5*,  end  the  MSF  7*,  for  a  total  of  14*. 

Thus,  for  any  loan  made  under  the  program,  an  amount  equal  to  anywhere 
from  6*  to  14%  of  the  loan  amount  Is  paid  Into  the  bank's  earmarked  reserve. 
After  a  bank  has  made  a  portfolio  of  loans  under  the  program,  It  might  have  a 
reserve  equal  to,  say,  10*  of  the  total  amount  of  that  portfolio.    In  such  a 
situation,  the  bank  could  absorb  a  dollar  loss  rate  of  up  to  10*  on  that 
portfolio  and  still  be  ^i^'y  covered  against  loss.    A  key  feature  of  the 
program  Is  that  the  iiiULMttial  In  the  bank's  total  reserve  Is  available  as 
needed  to  cover  any  loss  from  any  of  the  loans  made  under  the  program.  If 
loans  get  paid  off  without  loss,  the  funds  stay  In  the  reserve. 

The  earmarked  reserve  enables  a  bank  to  be  more  aggressive  In  making 
loans  and  expanding  its  market.    However,  If  a  bank's  loss  rate  were  to  exceed 
the  coverage  provided  by  the  reserve,  the  bank  would  be  at  risk  for  that 
excess  loss.   Thus,  there  Is  a  clear  built-in  Incentive  for  a  bank  to  be 
prudent. 
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Nevertheless,  since  the  reserve  would  enable  a  bank  to  withstand  a 
substan. lal  ly  higher  loss  rate  than  It  could  tolerate  under  Its  conventional 
loan  portfolio*  the  prograr  enables  a  bank  to  prudently  make  "almost  bankable 
loans."   For  example,  these  'oans  might  be  loans  to  companies  with  good 
management  *nd  a  good  direction,  but  for  one  reason  or  another,  such  as  lack 
of  sufficient  track  record,  lack  of  adequate  collateral,  lack  of  sufficient 
net  worth,  or  other  reason,  can't  quite  qualify  for  a  conventional  bank  loan. 

because  the  program  Is  structured  to  provide  a  built-in  Incentive  for  the 
bank  to  be  prudent,  there  Is  no  need  for  the  MSF  to  be  Involved  at  all  In 
reviewing  the  bank's  decision  on  the  loan.    The  reserve  Is  there  for  the  bank 
to  protect  and  use.   The  bank  makes  the  loan  and  simply  flies  a  one  page  Loan 
Filing  Form  with  the  MSF  within  10  days  alitx  the  loan  Is  made.  Enrolling 
loans  under  the  program  Is  thus  designed  to  work  as  essentially  an  automatic 
process.   There  Is  no  processing  delay,  and  virtually  no  paperwork. 

Flexibility  Is  a  key  characteristic  of  the  program.    It  Is  completely  up 
to  the  bank  to  determine  how  It  wants  to  use  the  program.    The  bank  sets  Its 
own  criteria  for  determining  whether  to  make  the  loan,  determines  what  types 
of  loans  It  wants  to  make  under  the  program,  and  decides  the  Interest  rate, 
fees,  term  to  maturity,  collateral  requirements  (If  any),  and  other  conditions 
of  the  loan.    Thus  the  market  Is  allowed  to  work,  and  Intelligent  private 
sector  decision  making  Is  facilitated.    The  loan  _an  be  short  term  or  long 
term,  fixed  or  variable,  secured  or  unsecui  ed,  amortizing  loans  or  balloon 
loans,  term  loan  or  line  of  credit,  etc. 

Xhen  filing  a  loan  for  enrollment  under  the  program,  the  bank  has  the 
option  of  covering  an  amount  under  the  program  which  Is  less  than  the  full 
amount  of  the  loan.   This  provides  added  flexibility,  since  borrower  and  bank 
premium  payments  would  then  be  based  on  this  smaller  amount.    For  example, 
let's  say  that  a  bank   makes  a  $300,000  loan  under  the  program,  but  Is 
convinced  that  under  c  worse  case  scenario  the  maximum  possible  loss  on  the 
loan  would  be  $200,000.    The  bank  could  decide  to  specify  a  covered  amount  of 
$200,000  on  the  loan.    In  such  an  event  the  funds  In  the  reserve  could  be  used 
to  cover  the  first  $200,000  In  principal  loss  on  the  loan,  plus  accrued 
Interest,  plus  documented  out  of  pocket  expenses. 

A  Key  feature  of  the  program  is  the  flexibility  It  provides  to  enable  a 
bank  to  ork  with  a  borrower  after  the  bank  has  made  a  loan  to  the  borrower 
under  the  program.    After  a  loan  has  been  made  under  the  program  the  bank  can 
subsequently  recast  It  as  often  as  /iay  be  desirable.   The  bank  can  extend  the 
term  of  the  loan,  amend  covenants,  release  collateral,  etc.,  without  having  to 
obtain  approval  from  the  MSF,  or  even  reporting  the  change  to  the  MSF. 
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The  bank  alio  has  tha  flexibility  to  raflnanca  tha  loan*  adding  funds. 
Indeed,  If  tha  total  amount  of  tha  refinanced  loan  does  not  exceed  tha  covered 
amount  of  tha  loan  as  previously  enrolled*  no  nee  borrower  or  bank  premium 
payments  need  to  be  made  Into  tha  reserve,  and  the  fact  of  tha  refinancing 
does  not  even  need  to  be  reported.    (Once  a  year,  the  bank  would  be  asked  to 
file  a  simple  report  with  the  MSF  containing  merely  a  listing  of  loan  number 
and  outstanding  balance  for  all  loans  enrolled  under  the  program.)  For 
example.  If  e  $200,000  loan  covered  under  the  program  has  been  paid  down  to 
$50,000,  and  than  Is  refinanced  back  up  to  $200,000,  than  no  new  premium 
payments  are  owed.    However,  If  the  loan  were  Instead  refinanced  up  to 
$300,000,  than  premium  peyments  would  be  owed  on  the  Incremental  $100,0"0 
above  thm  $200,000,  but  only  If  the  bank  wanted  to  cover  that  additional 
$100,000  under  tha  program. 

Lines  of  credit  are  also  treated  with  similar  flexibility.  In 
establishing  a  line  of  credit  and  filing  It  for  enrollment,  the  amount  of  tha 
loan,  for  tha  purposes  of  determining  premium  payments  and  the  maximum  covered 
amount,  shall  be  the  maximum  amount  that  can  be  drawn  down  against  the  line  of 
credit.    Banks  could  use  their  normal  approach.  Including  Informal 
arrangements  as  applicable.  In  establishing  a  line  of  credit.   A  line  of 
credit,  once  established,  could  then  be  renewed  each  year,  staying  covered 
under  the  program,  without  new  premium  payments  being  required  (unless  the 
covered  amount  under  the  program  Is  to  be  Increased). 

The  collection  and  claims  process  Is  also  designed  to  work  In  a  routine, 
nonbureaucratlc  way.    The  bank  simply  uses  Its  normal  method  for  determining 
whan  and  how  much  to  charge  off  on  a  loan.   At  the  same  time  that  a  bank 
charges  off  all  or  part  of  a  loan,  the  bank  would  file  a  claim  with  the  MSF, 
wtth  payment  designed  to  be  handled  In  a  prompt  and  routine  fashion. 

Because  of  the  payments  that  need  to  be  made  Into  the  reserve,  a  loan 
made  under  the  Capital  Access  Program  Is  likely  to  be  a  bit  more  expensive 
than  a  conventional  bank  loan.    The  premium  payments  Into  the  reserve  are  one- 
time, up-frort  payments,  the  costs  of  which  can  be  financed.   Thus  the  longer 
the  financing  stays  on  tha  books,  the  smaller  Is  the  Increase  In  the 
borrower^  effective  Interest  rate.    However,  the  transaction  Is  still  likely 
to  be  a  little  bit  more  expensive  than  a  conventional  loan.   Thus,  borrowers 
who  can  obtain  conventional  bank  financing  to  meet  their  needs  would  normally 
be  better  off  with  such  financing,  and  competition  within  the  banking  Industry 
will  work  to  steer  such  borrowers  to  conventional  financing.   From  tha 
perspective  of  borrowers,  the  central  thrust  of  tha  Capital  Access  Program  Is 
that  't  can  provide  acxiu.  to  financing  for  many  compan'«s  that  otherwise 
might  not  be  able  to  obtain  bank  financing  to  meat  tIMMi  needs.  Moreover, 
financing  under  the  Capital  Access  Program  Is  likely  1o  be  much  less  expensive 
for  a  company  than  alternative  non-bank  sources  of  financing.  If  any  are 
available. 
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It  fs  Important  that  prospective  borrowers  under  the  program  understand 
that  the  loan  Is  a  private  transaction  between  the  bank  and  the  borrower. 
While  the  program  may  assist  a  bank  In  being  able  to  take  more  risk  than 
normal-  It  Is  stilt  the  bank  that  Is  bearing  the  risk  of  the  loan,  and  Is 
responsible  for  the  decision  making. 


Allocation  of  Fund*  -  Long  T«rm  Intmi+lnnc  pj  ffif 

In  approving  the  program  the  MSF  Board  has  Initially  allocated  $5  million 
to  the  program*  which  will  support  an  estimated  $100  million  In  lending  by 
participating  banks.    Especially  noteworthy  Is  the  fact  that  the  MSF  Board, 
In  Its  resolution  establishing  the  program  and  making  this  Initial  allocation, 
also  incuded  a  strong  statement  of  Intent  on  the  Board's  long  term  Intentions 
regarding  the  program.    The  resolution  stated  tnat  the  Board  Intends  that  the 
program  be  operated  on  a  market  driven  basis,  without  limiting  the  aggregate 
amount  of  loans  that  can  be  made  under  the  program!  that  the  Board  believes 
that  the  resources  of  the  Michigan  Strategic  Fund  should  be  more  than  enough 
to  cover  any  for see able  loan  volume  under  the  program  for  a  number  of  years 
Into  the  future?  and  that  the  Initial  allocation  of  $5  million  Is  only  an 
Initial  ellocetlon,  and  the  Board  expects  to  provide  additional  allocations  at 
future  times  as  needed  to  meet  market  demand.   Thus  a  bank  should  be  able  to 
participate  In  the  program  with  confidence  that  it  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
build  up  a  substantial  portfolio  of  loans  under  the  program,  without  fearing 
that  the  program  will  run  out  of  money. 

EMpihu  lqqm  »hh  BocEpjpiEa 

The  fundamental  thrust  of  the  program  Is  to  make  eligibility  as  broad 
based  as  possible  so  as  to  maximize  the  Impact  on  Michigan's  economy  and  to 
avoid  second  guessing  private  market  decisions.  The  borrower  can  be  a 
corporation,  partnership,  Joint  venture,  sole  proprietorship,  cooperative  or 
other  entity,  whether  profit  or  nonprofit,  which  Is  juthorlzed  to  conduct 
business  In  the  State  of  Michigan.    The  broad  based  nature  of  the  program  has 
been  enhanced  as  of  January  1988  with  the  Inclusion  of  retail  businesses  as 
eligible  to  receive  financing. 

The  basic  approach  Is  to  keep  the  program  flexible  sc  that  each  bank  can 
use  the  program  In  a  manner  which  best  suits  :he  needs  of  the  bank  and  It? 
customers.   Keeping  the  program  broad  ba^ed  will  also  assist  banks  In  building 
up  a  portfolio  to  take  maximum  advantage  of  the  portfolio  insurance  effect, 
thereby  making  the  program  more  attractive  and  effective.    Moreover*  the  high 
degree  of  leveraging  of  public  resources  supports  keeping  the  program  broad 


based. 
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There  are  however*  a  relatively  small  number  of  restrictions  that  are 
either  Mandated  by  statute  or  are  necessary  to  protect  tro  basic  integrity  and 
purpose  of  the  program.    These  restrictions  or >  described  below. 

!•     Buslnas*  Purposa  In  Michigan  -   The  ^oceeds  of  the  loan  must  be 

used  for  a  business  purpose  within  the  state  of  Michigan.  Generally* 
therefore*  the  program  Is  geared  to  Michigan  businesses.    In  the 
case  of  a  company  with  multi-state  operations*  the  key  test  Is  that 
the  primary  economic  Impact  of  the  endeavor  financed  by  the  proceeds 
of  the  loan  must  be  In  Michigan. 

2.  Exclusion  of  Housing  -  The  MSF  statute  prevents  the  financing  of 
"that  portion  of  an  endeavor  devoted  to  housing."   Thus  the  proceeds 
of  the  loan  cannot  be  used  for  the  construction  or  purchase  of 
residential  housing.    However*  this  is  Interpreted  to  mean  permanent 
housing.   Thus  loans  to  motels  or  hotels  or  for  the  construction  of 
motels  or  hotels  are  eligible. 

3.  Pass  I  v  RmI  Fstata  OwnTship  -   The  loan  cannot  be  used  to  finance 
passive  real  estate  ownership.   Passive  real  estate  ownership  would 
occur  If  a  company  ware  to  buy  land  or  buildings  simply  as  an 
Investment*  without  developing  or  Improving  the  real  estate  In  any 
way*  and  without  Intending  to  use  It  for  Its  own  business 
operations. 

It  Is  Important  to  stress*  however*  that  except  for  the  restrictions 
against  passive  real  estate  ownership  and  housing  discussed  above* 
the  program  can  be  used  for  real  estate  financing.   For  example*  the 
program  can  be  used  to  assist  a  company  to  finance  the  acquisition 
of  land  or  buildings  Intended  to  be  used  In  the  business  operations 
of  the  company.    In  addition*  the  program  can  be  used  to  finance  the 
activities  of  a  developer  or  builder  in  acquiring  real  estate  for 
development  or  In  constructing  or  renovating  a  building.    In  the 
case  of  a  loan  to  a  developer  for  construction  or  renovation 
financing*  the  loan  under  the  program  should  be  Intended  to  cover 
the  period  through  the  construction  or  renovation  phase.  The 
permanent  financing  can  be  also  be  included*  If  the  borrower  will  be 
the  company  that  will  use  the  real  estate  for  Its  own  business 
operations. 
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Refinancing  Prior  D«ht  Whlrh  lc  Mot  In  Prngrjim    -  A  bank  Is  not 

permitted  to  take  an  existing  loan  on  Its  books  (or  on  the  books  of 
an  affiliate)  which  Is  not  In  the  program  and  simply  refinance  It, 
without  eddlng  new  money,  and  put  the  refinanced  loan  under  the 
program.   However,  If  a  bank  refinances  an  existing  loan  and  adds 
new  money  by  Increasing  the  outstanding  balance.  It  Is  permissible 
to  cover  under  the  program  an  amount  not  exceeding  the  amount  of  the 
new  money.   For  example.  If  an  existing  loan,  not  under  the  program, 
has  an  outstanding  balance  of  $200,000,  and  that  loan  Is  refinanced 
with  a  new  balance  of  $300,000,  the  refinanced  loan  can  be  enrolled 
under  the  program,  but  the  covered  amount  could  not  exceed  $100,000. 


Conflicts  of  I "texts t  -  A  bank  Is  not  permitted  to  use  the  program 
for  "Insider"  transactions.    Insider  transactions  are  defined  to 
Include  a  loan  to  an  executive  officer,  director  or  principal 
shareholder  of  the  bank,  a  member  of  the  Immediate  family  of  such  an 
executive  officer,  director  or  principal  shareholder,  or  to  a 
company  controlled  by  any  of  these  people.    The  basic  definitions 
used  In  this  conflict  of  Interest  prohibition  tie  In  to  basic  terms 
used  In  the  Federal  Reserve's  Regulation  0,  which  the  bank  has  to  be 
familiar  with  In  any  event  for  their  normal  operations. 


LLzfl  -  There  are  no  borrower  size  requirements  or  minimum  or 
maximum  loan  sizes.    It  Is  recognized,  or  course,  that  the  structure 
of  the  program  will  tend  to  focus  the  program  to  assisting  small  and 
medium  sized  companies.    However  no  arbitrary  limits  are  provided. 
It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  maximum  amount  to  be  paid  by 
the  MSF  Into  a  bank's  earmarked  reserve  In  connection  with  any  one 
borrower  shall  be  $150,000  In  any  three  year  period,  unless  the  MSF 
has  approved.  In  writing,  a  greater  payment.    With  the  MSF  making 
payments  of  between  1%  and  7%  of  the  !oan  amount,  a  $150,000 
contribution  would  support  a  loan  of  anywhere  from  $2.1  million  to 
$5  million,  a  large  loan  Indeed.    Providing  for  advance 
authorization  before  the  $150,000  limit  Is  exceeded  will  assist  the 
MSF  In  monitoring  the  sufficiency  of  Its  own  allocated  funds. 
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CflLteHflB  Hd  Claims 

The  process  for  a  bank  getting  reimbursed  for  losses  on  loans  made  under 
tha  program  1$  Intended  to  be  as  routine  and  nonbureaucratlc  as  the  process 
for  enrolling  loons  under  the  program.   The  MSF  simply  relies  on  the  bank  to 
exercise  reasonable  care  and  diligence  In  Its  collection  activities.    If  a 
loan  gets  Into  trouble,  the  program  calls  for  the  bank  to  determine  when  end 
how  much  to  charge  off  on  an  enrol  led  loan  In  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
bank's  normal  method  for  making  such  determinations  on  Its  conventional 
business  loan.  A  bank  would  file  a  claim  under  the  program  at  the  time  It 
charges  off  all  or  part  of  a  loan.    Tha  claim  may  Include  the  full  amount  of 
principal  charged  off,  plus  accrued  Interest,  plus  out  of  pocket  expenses. 
(If  the  amount  of  the  loan  that  the  bank  covered  ».nder  the  program  Is  less 
than  the  amount  of  principal  charged  off,  then  the  amount  of  principal  and 
accrued  Interest  Included  In  tha  claim  shall  not  exceed  the  principal  amount 
covered  under  the  program,  plus  accrued  Interest  attributable  to  such  covered 
principal  amount.) 

In  keeping  with  the  extremely  nonbureaucratlc  nature  of  the  program,  the 
claim  form  submitted  by  tha  lender  to  the  MSF  Is  only  a  half-page  form.  The 
program  envisions  prompt  and  routine  payment. 

The  program  Is  structured  so  that  when  the  bank  makes  a  loan  and  than 
enrolls  It  In  the  program,  the  bank  Is  automatically  making  a  small  number  of 
representations  and  warranties  to  the  MSF  that  the  loan  compiles  with  program 
requirements.    If  the  bank  later  suffers  a  loss  on  that  loan  and  properly 
flies  the  claim  form,  the  only  grounds  for  denial  of  the  claim  would  be  If  the 
representations  and  warranties  made  by  the  bank  at  the  original  time  of  the 
enrol  Iment  of  the  loan  were  known  by  the  bank  to  be  false  at  the  time  the  loan 
was  filed  for  enrollment. 

The  claims  process  allows  a  bank  to  recover  Its  loss  at  the  time  It 
recognizes  the  loss,  prior  to  having  to  exercise  Its  collateral  rights  or 
other  legal  remedies  In  connection  with  the  loan.    However  the  bank  would  be 
expected  to  continue  to  exercise  Its  collateral  or  other  rights  In  a  manner 
such  as  It  would  do  for  a  conventional  bank  loan.    If  there  were  a  subsequent 
recovery  from  the  exercise  of  such  rights,  so  that  the  amount  of  loss 
ultimately  were  less  than  the  amount  for  which  the  bank  had  been  reimbursed 
from  the  earmarked  reserve,  the  bank  would  put  the  relevant  amount  of  the 
recovery,  net  of  out  of  pocket  expenses,  back  Into  the  earmarked  reserve. 
This  Is  similar  to  the  process  that  a  bank  would  follow  In  putting  recoveries 
on  conventional  loans  back  Into  the  bank's  Internal  loan  loss  reserve. 
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As  described  above*  the  Intent  of  the  program  Is  for  the  bank  to  ba  fully 
responsible  for  collection  activities  and  for  the  MSF  to  stay  out  of  the 
bank's  nay.   However,  as  a  safeguard  against  the  extreme  situation  where  a 
bank  Is  abusing  the  Intent  of  the  program  by  Ignoring  Its  obligation  to 
exercise  reasonable  care   -d  diligence  In  Its  collection  activities,  the  MSF 
•III  reserve  for  Itself,  In  United  circumstances  and  as  a  last  resort,  the 
right  to  be  subrogated  to  the  rights  of  the  bank.    The  subrogation  would  apply 
to  any  collateral,  security  or  other  right  of  recovery.  In  connection  with  a 
loan,  which  has  not  been  realized  upon  by  the  bank.   This  provision  could  only 
take  effect  after  the  bank  has  filed  a  claim  and  has  had  Its  loss  fully 
covered.    It  Is  hopad  that  the  MSF  will  never  have  to  exercise  this  right  of 
subrogation.  9 


Maintenance  of  +he  BmSaEXl  FunH 

A  central  concept  of  the  program  Is  that  the  MSF  owns  the  funds  In  the 
bank's  earmarked  reserve,  but  that  these  funds  are  legally  dedicated  solely  to 
cover  losses  on  loans  made  by  the  bank  under  the  program.    Legally,  the  MSF 
actually  pledges  the  funds  In  the  reserve  fund  to  be  available  to  pay  claims 
on  loans  under  the  program. 

For  administrative  convenience  for  both  the  MSF  and  the  bank,  and  to 
provide  a.i  extra  benefit  to  the  participating  bank,  It  Is  the  plan  of  the  MSF 
to  open  up  en  account  at  the  bank,  and  deposit  the  monies  In  the  bank's 
earmarked  reserve  right  at  the  bank.   The  pi en,  as  It  Is  now  being 
Implemented,  involves  establishing  a  money  market  deposit  account  In  the  MSF's 
name  at  the  bank's  published  rate  of  Interest. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  although  the  above  procedure  Is  consistent 
with  the  full  Intont  of  the  MSF,  and  there  are  no  plans  to  do  otherwise,  the 
legal  Agreement  between  the  bank  and  the  MSF  In  no  way  oinds  the  MSF  to 
maintain  the  funds  In  a  deposit  account  at  the  bank.   Thus,  for  example.  If  a 
bank  abuses  the  Intent  of  the  program,  the  MSF  will  have  the  flexibility  to 
close  that  deposit  account  and  deposit  the  monies  In  the  reserve  elsewhere. 
However,  this  wouldn't  change  the  legal  status  of  the  reserve  es  ded'eeted 
solely  to  cover  losses  from  loans  that  the  bank  makes  under  the  program. 
Moreover,  In  the  event  that  the  MSF  does  not  deposit  the  funds  In  an  account 
at  the  bank,  the  funds  may  be  Invested  or  deposited  only  In  I)  direct 
obligations  of  the  United  States  government  or  the  State  of  Michigan,  or  In 
obligations  the  principal  and  Interest  of  which  are  unconditionally  guaranteed 
by  the  United  States  or  the  State  of  Michigan,  or  2)  a  deposit  account  at  a 
federally  Insured  depository  Institution. 
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Half  of  the  Interest  earned  on  the  funds  In  the  bank's  earmarked  reserve 
Mill  stay  In  the  reserve,  to  help  build  It  up.    The  MSF  Is  authorized  to 
withdraw  the  other  half  of  the  Interest  for  use  by  the  MSF  for  whatever  use 
the  MSF  Board  determines. 

Although  the  MSF  technically  owns  the  funds  in  the  reserve.  It  Is 
Intended  and  expected  that  banks  will  develop  a  proprietary  Interest  In  the 
reserve*   The  reserve  earmarked  for  a  bank  takes  on  the  choracter  of  an  off 
balance  sheet  asset  of  the  bank,  which  enables  It  to  be  more  aggressive  In 
Its  landing  activities.    The  bank  controls  the  amounts  of  payments  going  Into 
the  reserve  end  the  reserve  Is  reduced  only  when  a  bank  suffers  a  loss  on  a 
loan  made  under  the  program.    The  program  rewards  good  performance.  In  that  as 
loans  are  successfully  paid  off,  the  funds  stay  In  the  reserve,  and  actually 
Increase  over  time  through  the  earning  of  Interest.   However,  If  at  some  point 
In  the  future  the  bank  were  to  completely  drop  out  of  the  program,  and  after 
all  of  the  loans  previously  made  had  all  been  paid  off,  the  MSF  would 
ultimately  be  able  to  withdraw  the  funds  from  the  reserve. 

Bankers  sometime  ask  why  the  bank  wouldn't  be  able  to  get  back  some  or 
all  of  the  funds  from  the  reserve  In  the  event  that  they  have  dropped  out  of 
the  program  and  the  loans  have  been  paid  off.   The  primary  answer  Is  that  a 
key  provision  In  maintaining  the  structural  Integrity  of  the  program  Is  that 
the  bank  can  only  gain  access  to  the  funds  In  their  earmarked  reserve  to  cover 
losses  on  loans  made  under  the  program.    If  a  bank  knew  that  It  could 
ultimately  withdraw  funds  from  the  reserve  after  dropping  out  of  the  program, 
this  might  create  an  Incentive  for  the  bank  to  put  conventionally  bankable 
loans  under  the  program,  because  the  bank  might  reason  that  It  will  ultimately 
get  the  money  back  anyway.    By  contrast.  If  the  only  way  that  a  bank  can  gain 
access  to  the  funds  In  the  reserve  Is  to  cover  losses  from  Its  program  loans, 
the  only  way  that  a  bank  can  ultimately  get  any  advantage  from  the  program  Is 
to  use  It  for  Its  Intended  purpose,  as  a  flexible  tool  to  enable  the  bank  to 
expand  Its  markets  by  taking  mora  risk  than  It  otherwise  could  take. 

The  program  contains  a  formula  for  addressing  the  effective  dropping  out 
of  the  program  by  the  bank.    If  for  a  consecutive  24  month  period  the  amount 
In  the  reserve  fund  continuously  exceeds  the  outstanding  balance  of  all  of  the 
bank's  enrolled  toans  made  since  the  beginning  of  the  program,  the  MSF  Is 
authorized  to  withdraw  any  such  excess  to  bring  the  reserve  down  to  an  amount 
equal  to  100$  of  the  outstanding  balance.   As  a  practical  matter,  this  formula 
would  only  come  Into  play  for  a  bank  that  has  effectively  dropped  out  of  the 
program.    Even  If  a  bank  has  been  Inactive  for  a  long  period.  If  It  begins 
making  loans  during  the  24  month  period,  the  aggregate  outstanding  balance 
would  generally  quickly  exceed  the  reserve.    The  formula  Is  thus  Intended  to 
give  the  MSF  the  ability  to  withdraw  funds  from  the  reserves  earmarked  for 
banks  that  have  effectively  dropped  out  of  the  program,  but  to  do  It  In  a 
manner  that  In  no  way  jeopardizes  the  protection  that  the  reserve  provides  for 
any    loans  still  outstanding. 
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How  does  a  bank  proceed  In  the  early  stages  of  Its  participation  In  the 
program,  before  a  substantial  reserve  has  been  built  up?   Many  banks  will 
understandably  have  a  tendency  to  be  rather  cautious  Initially.   As  the 
reserve  begins  to  build  up,  and  as  the  bank  gains  more  experience  under  the 
program  the  bank  may  gradually  evolve  to  a  more  aggressive  posture,  expanding 
Its  margins  that  much  further. 

Even  If  a  bank  Is  unfortunate  enough  that  one  of  Its  early  loans  In  the 
program  gets  Into  trouble.  It  Is  likely  to  be  some  time  before  the  loan 
actually  defaults,  and  by  that  time  hopefully  the  bank  will  have  a  portfolio 
of  'oans  and  have  built  up  an  adequate  reserve.   Nevertheless,  other  things 
being  equal,  there  Is  some  extra  risk  attached  to  these  early  loans  made 
before  a  substantial  reserve  has  built  up. 

Thus,  In  order  to  assist  a  bank  to  build  up  the  reserve  more  rapidly  and 
to  address  risk  Issues  In  the  early  stages  of  a  bank*s  participation  In  the 
program,  two  special  features  have  been  Included  In  the  program.   The  first 
special  feature  applies  to  the  first  $2  million  of  loans  that  a  bank  makes 
under  the  program.   This  feature  provides  that  the  MSF  will  contribute  a 
greater  portion  to  the  reserve.    While  the  minimum  and  maximum  payments  for 
the  borrower  and  the  bank  would  remain  the  same,  the  MSF,  rather  than  simply 
matching  100%  of  the  combined  total  of  the  borrower  and  the  bank,  will  Instead 
contribute  an  amount  equal  to  150*  of  the  combined  total  of  the  borrower  ami 
the  bank.    Thus,  In  the  minimum  case,  the  borrower  contributes  1.5*,  the  bank 
1.5*,  and  the  Strategic  Fund  4.5*,  for  a  total  of  7.5*.    In  the  maximum  case, 
the  borrower  would  contribute  3.5*,  the  bank  3.5*,  and  the  Strategic  Fund 
10.5*,  for  a  total  of  17.5*.   This  first  special  feature  Is  designed  to  help 
build  the  reserve  more  rapidly,  and  to  give  the  bank  an  extra  Incentive  to 
begin  to  use  the  proqram. 

The  second  spoclal  feature  appllei  to  the  first  $5  million  of  loans  that 
a  bank  makes  under  tne  program.    If  one  of  those  loans  suffers  a  loss  and  at 
the  time  of  the  loss  there  Is  not  enough  In  the  reserve  to  fully  cover  that 
loss,  the  bank  would  Initially  be  able  to  withdraw  all  of  the  amount  In  the 
reserve  at  the  time  of  the  less,  to  cover  the  loss  as  much  as  possible.  If 
the  bank  then  continues  making  loans  under  the  program  and  begins  to  build  the 
reserve  back  up,  the  bank  would  be  ahowed  to  withdraw  from  the  reserve  at  a 
subsequent  time  In  order  to  fully  cover  the  earlier  loss.    (The  only 
restriction  Is  that  the  amount  subsequently  withdrawn  to  cover  the  earlier 
loss  cannot  exceed  75*  of  the  amount  In  the  reserve  Immediately  prior  to  such 
subsequent  withdrawal.)   Thus,  even  at  the  beginning  of  Its  participation  In 
the  program,  the  bank  has  the  comfort  of  a  portfolio  Insurance  effect,  because 
It  knows  that  If  In  the  long  term  Its  losses  are  kept  to  a  reasonable  level. 
It  will  be  fully  protected  against  loss,  and  the  bank  won^  suffer  due  to 
unlucky  early  losses. 
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Tha  Prar***  for  a  Bank  to  Sign  Up  for  tha  Program 

The  MSF  Board  has  approved  a  master  form  of  Agreement  to  be  separately 
entered  Into  between  the  MSF  and  each  bank  that  wishes  to  participate  in  the 
program.    Entering  Into  this  Agreement  does  not  commit  a  bank  to  make  any 
loans  under  the  program,  but  does  spell  out  the  full  and  official  parameters 
that  apply  If  a  bank  makes  loans,  end  the  obligations  of  the  MSF  and  the  bank 
under  the  program. 

In  Its  resolution  approving  the  form  of  Agreement  and  authorizing  the  MSF 
staff  to  enter  Into  such  Agreements*  the  MSF  Board  stated  that  "It  is  the 
policy  of  the  Board  that  such  Agreements  should  be  entered  Into  with  any 
depository  Institution,  which  has  Its  principal  office  located  In  Michigan, 
that  wishes  to  enter  into  such  Agreement  and  that  has  sufficient  experience 
and  capacity  to  participate  In  the  program,  and  that  such  depository 
Institution  should  be  considered  to  have  such  experience  and  capacity  absent 
any  credible  evidence  to  the  contrary** 

Consistent  with  the  entire  approach  to  the  program,  the  process  for  a 
bank  to  sign  up  to  participate  Is  thus  being  kept  simple  and  routine.  Staff 
Is  utilizing  a  half-page  application  form  to  obtain  Information  on  a 
depository  Institution's  year-end  commercial  and  Industrial  loans  outstanding 
for  each  of  the  last  three  years.    Absent  any  credible  evidence  that  a 
depository  Institution  lacks  sufficient  experience  and  capacity  to  participate 
In  the  program,  staff  Is  signing  up  lenders  that  wish  to  participate  by 
entering  Into  the  Agreement. 


Rallanca  on  Banks  to  Rasponslhla 

The  Capital  Access  Program  has  been  structured  throughout  to  give  banks 
the  maximum  possible  freedom  to  make  Intelligent  private  sector  lending 
decisions.    Structural  Incentives  are  built  Into  the  program  to  promote 
program  goals.    Nevertheless  It  Is  also  Important  to  emphasize  that  the  MSF  Is 
relying  on  the  participating  banks  to  be  responsible.    The  ability  of  the  MSF 
to  keep  the  program  simple  and  effective  will  be  sustained  If  the 
participating  banks  attempt  to  adhere  not  only  to  the  letter  of  the  program 
requirements,  but  also  to  the  spirit  and  Intern  of  the  program. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  Implement  the  program  In  a  fully  nonbureaucratlc 
manner,  the  MSF  needs  to  be  able  to  prevent  the  program  from  being  abused.  So 
that  the  MSF  can  move  quickly  If  necessary  to  stop  abuses,  the  MSF  retains.  In 
the  legal  Agreement  entered  Into  with  each  participating  bank,  the  absolute 
discretion  to  terminate  a  bank  from  the  right  to  make  new  loans  under  the 
program.    (This  wouldn't  affect  the  status  of  loans  already  made  under  the 
program.)    Obviously  the  MSF's  objective  Is  to  have  as  many  banks  as  possible 
use  the  program  successfully.    Thus  It  Is  the  MSF's  Intention  to  enforce  this 
provision  against  a  particular  bank  only  If  such  bank  has  exhibited  a  pattern 
of  abuse  of  the  Intent  of  the  program.    It  Is  hoped  that  this  authority  will 
never  have  to  be  used. 
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As  a  bank  begins  to  use  the  program,  to  assist  the  bank  In  particular 
cases  It  will  probably  be  helpful  for  bank  staff  from  time  to  time  to  seek 
Informal  clarifications  regarding  the  objectives  and  Intent  of  the  program. 
The  MSF  staff  will  endeavor  to  provide  quick  responses.   The  MSF  plans  on 
making  this  program  a  model  for  government  responsiveness  and  effectiveness* 
so  that  the  program  can  have  maximum  benefit  for  banks,  Michigan  businesses, 
and  tha  state. 
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BACKGROUND 

The  annual  appropriation  act,  Public  Act  112  of  1985  contained 
a  new  reporting  requirement  for  Local  Development  Services 
Bureau  In  the  Commerce  Department.  Section  8  (4)  of  Public  Act 
112  required  the  Office  of  Women  Business  Owners  to  study  state 
laws  that  affect  equal  business  credit  and  tr uth- 1 n- 1  end  I ng  for 
women  business  owners.  The  boilerplate  also  states  that  the 
Women  Business  Progrem  should  propose  new  legislation  which 
will  give  women  equal  credit  opportunities  and  Improve  their 
access  to  both  private  and  public  financing. 

Pursuant  to  this  requirement  the  Office  of  Women  Business 
Owners  es.-bllshed  a  working  group  and  held  4  public  hearings 
throughout  the  state  providing  women  the  opportunity  to  discuss 
their  experiences  while  requesting  and  or  obtaining  business 
loans.  The  working  group  -  ud'ed  stete  and  federal  laws  that 
affjct  equal  business  credit  end  have  made  recommendations  to 
Insure  equal  access  to  credit  for  women. 
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EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


Women  Business  Owners  In  Michigan  own  36$  of  the  businesses  and 
ere  the  fastest  growing  segment  of  the  small  business 
community.  Women  are  starting  businesses  five  times  fast«r 
then  men*  It  h*s  been  projected  that  women  will  own  50$  of  the 
businesses  by  the  year  2000* 

In  spite  of  this  phenomenal  growth  rate  women  entrepreneurs1 
major  obstacle  In  the  development  and  expansion  of  their 
businesses  is  equal  access  to  capital. 

In  March  and  May  of  1986,  Doug  Ross,  Director  of  the  Michigan 
Department  of  Commerce,  met  with  35  top  women  business  owners 
from  around  the  state  to  discuss  Issues  and  strategies.  The 
number  one  concern  of  th  I  s  group  was  their  difficulties  m 
obtal n  Ing  f | none  I ng. 

The  testimony  given  by  the  women  at  the  four  public  hearings 
Identified  one  overriding  concern.  in  their  opinion,  women  do 
not  have  equal  access  to  credit  and  are  discriminated  against 
In  the  business  and  commercial  loan  process.  Lenders  perceive 
women-owned  businesses  es  high  risk  Investments  due  to 
ffllapercept Ion  about  women's  ability,  experience  and  commitment 
to  operate  successful  businesses.  Women  are  charged  excessive 
amounts  of  interest  and  collateral  (up  to  5  times  the  loan 
amount)  and  co-signatures  are  required  even  from  women  who  have 
attained  personal  '-edit  In  comparable  amounts.  Furthermore, 
84$  of  the  businesses  owned  by  women  are  In  th*,  cetegory  of 
service,  retail  or  wholesale,  and  In  banking  terms,  have  "soft 
assets"  which  lenders  perceive  as  poor  collateral  for  loans 
Therefore,  due  to  the  type  of  business  owned  by  women, 
additional  perceptual  discrimination  Is  experienced. 

Existing  laws  such  as  the  Equal  Credit  Opportunity  Act  prohibit 
discrimination  based  upon  age,  sex,  race  or  religion  and  have 
significantly  Improved  womens  ability  to  obtain  personal  loans. 
Unfortunately,  ieglsi  at  I  on  did  not  go  far  enough  and  spec  I f  I  c 
exemptions  from  the  requirements  of  Regulation  B  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  granted  to  lenders,  have  made  It  easier  to  deny 
commercial  and  business  credit  to  women  or  offer  loans  with 
discriminatory  terms. 
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It  Is  therefore,  the  recommendations  of  this  working  group  to: 

1.  Support  the  present  US  House  and  Senate  Equal  Access 
to  Credit  Bill; 

2.  Enact  state  legislation  paralleling  the  federal 
I  eg  I s I  at  Ion ; 

3.  Monitor  the  commercial   loan  process; 

4.  Develop  reporting  requirements; 

5.  Establish  policies  to  enforce  fair  lending  practices; 

6*      Support     the    development     of     a    ^Tien's  Business 
Industrial  Development  Corporation  (BIDCO); 

7.      Develop  a  public  education  and  awareness  component. 

The   goal    of  these   recommendations    Is  to  provide  the  women  of 

this  state  equal  access  to  credit  enabling  them  to  participate, 

compete  end  prosper  equitably  In  the  business  communities  of 
Mich  Igan. 

A    detailed    appendix    of    the    Legislation    and  copies    of  the 

testimony  from  the  four  public  hearing  Is  available  upon 
request.     Submit  all  such  requests  to: 

Barbara  Gentry 

Michigan  Department  of  Commerce 

Office  of  Women  Business  Owners 

P.O.  Box  30225 

Lansing,  Ml  46909 

Telephone  Number:  517/335-2166 
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SUMMARY  OF  TESTIMONY  I  ISSUES 


The  Mich Igan  Department  of  Commerce,  Mich Igan  Department  of 
Ctvll  Rights  and  the  Mlchtgen  Womons  Commission,  co-sponsored 
four  public  hearings  throughout  the  state  regarding  women's 
access  to  capital.  The  Financial  Institution  Bureau  was 
represented  on  the  panel  and  In  each  community,  local  co- 
sponsors  represented  the  Chambers  of  Commerce,  Women  Business 
Owners,  Women's  Divisions  of  the  Chamber  and  Small  Business 
Centers.  The  co-sponsor sh  I  p  Is  listed  In  the  Table  of 
Contents.    The  locations  and  dates  were: 


At  these  hearings  the  women  were  asked  to  share  their 
experiences  In  requesting  or  obtaining  commercial  loans.  They 
were  asked  to  include  such  Information  est 

*  What  type  and  amount  of  collateral  was  pledged  to  secure 
the  loan? 

*  What  Interest  rates  were  charged? 

*  Were  co-signatures  required? 

*  Whet  type  of  business  Is  owned? 

*  Wes  notice  of  denial  provided,  and  v    t  were  the  reasons? 

Women  were  not  required  to  disclose  their  names  nor  the  name  of 
the  lending  Institution  unless  they  so  desired.  Many  women  did 
not  testify  because  they  were  concerned  with  reprisals  or  loss 
of  their  existing  banking  relationship.  As  one  woman  stated, 
"I  do  not  went  to  Jeopardize  my  chance  to  go  to  the  well,  even 
though  It  only  dribbles  out  to  me."  Several  women  wrote 
letters  providing  testimony  which  are  Included  In  the  appendix. 

In  general,  the  testimony  clearly  defined  the  discrimination 
women  experienced  In  the  commercial  loan  process.  Women  are 
unanimous  In  their  opinion  that  they  were  discriminated  against 
by  lenders  because  they  were  women  and  perceived  by  lenders* 

t.      As  not  having  the  experience,  ability  or  commitment  to  run 
a  business  successfully; 

2.      as  owning  businesses  for  hobb les,  a  way  to  pass  the  time, 
or  Just  to  make  "extra"  money. 


Southf leld 
Jackson 
Fl  Int 
Lansl ng 


July  21,  1986 

July  22,  1986 

July  23,  1986 

July  24,  1986 
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Businesses  owned  by  women  are  generally  In  the  banking  category 
of  "soft  assets"  ( serv 1 ce,  who  I esa I e  and  ratal  I  bus  I ness ) , 
which  are  generally  perceived  as  higher-risk  Investments  than 
manufacturing  assets*  To  date  there  Is  no  documentation  to 
support  any  oV  these  p**nmp+ 1  am, 

The  most  flag  abuses  and  discriminatory  loan  practices  ere 
In  the  areas  oi  co-signatures  (when  women  have  proven  credit 
worthy  In  their  own  right)  and  excessive  collateral  pledged  to 
secure  loans.  Because  lenders  pACfieJ w  women  as  poor  risks, 
they  requ I  re  add  1 1 ! on a  I  co-s I g natures  from  ( usua 1 1 y )  husbands , 
sons,  fathers,  or  uncles  end  attach  most  of  the  tangible  assets 
(often  In  excess  of  five  times  the  amount  of  the  loan)  that  the 
women  own*  One  women  business  owner  needed  a  small  loan  for  a 
piece  of  equipment*  This  woman  has  established  a  long  and  good 
personal  credit  history  and  Is  also  employed  as  a  full-time 
teacher.  When  she  went  to  the  lending  Institution,  she  had  to 
p ledge  her  house,  f urn  I ture,  and  her  stamp  col  I  act  I  on*  "My 
goodness"  she  said,  "What  Is  sacred?"  "In  the  whole  process  of 
not  on  I  y  pure  has  I  ng  a  home  end  hav  I  ng  a  career  as  a  teacher 
with  e  very  stable  Income,  I  Just  couldn't  believe  It.  I  have 
never  hed  to  go  through  th I s  sort  of  th I ng  for  cred I t 
whatsoever*" 

The  most  outrageous  testimony  was  from  a  woman  who  had  been 
employed  by  a  drilling  company  for  19  years*  The  owner  was  75 
years  old  and  wanted  to  sell*  "More  or  less  es  Job  security  at 
my  age,  I  figured  It  a  little  hard  to  get  a  new  Job,  so  I 
decided  I  would  try  to  buy  It."  She  started  applying  for  loans 
In  1983  and  finally  received  her  loan  In  1985*  One  lender 
actually  said,  "Wouldn't  you  rather  start  a  dress  shop*" 
Another  lender  asked  her  If  she  was  capable  of  scheduling  Jobs* 

This  compeny  was  located  In  Ohio  with  six  employe <s  and  assets 
of  $495,000  and  the  woman  wanted  to  relocete  the  business  In 
Michigan*  After  two  years  of  seeking  private  and  public  funds, 
she  wes  finally  granted  a  loan  of  $120,000  from  a  bank  and  had 
to  pledge  all  the  assests  of  the  company  (machinery,  building, 
and  equipment),  her  personal  assets,  and  j  second  mortgage  of 
$75,000  on  her  home,  all  totaling  $700,000*  Along  with  this 
collateral,  the  previous  owner  of  the  company  had  to  put 
$30,000  In  CD's  In  the  bank  as  security  until  this  women  had 
paid  off  the  first  $30,000  of  her  $1,0,000  loan.  She  also  had 
to  take  out  a  life  Insurance  policy  for  the  loan  amount*  The 
company  Is  now  In  Michigan,  has  22  employees  and  grossed  over 
$699,000  In  her  first  year  of  operation*  This  woman's  son,  who 
recently  graduated  from  college,  went  to  work  for  her  In 
November  1965*  She  has  made  him  vice  president  and  given  him 
1 ,000  shares  of  stock* 
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Six  Months  igo  she  applied  for  a  $20,000  working  capital  loan, 
for  payroll  tecurad  by  $116,000  In  receivables  and  the  baik 
•ode  the  25  year  old  son  co-sign.  Two  months  ago  she  requested 
$17,000  for  a  new  truck  and,  again,  rer  son  had  to  co-sign.  In 
her  statement,  "I  don't  feel  that  I  should  have  a  25  year  old 
son  sign  because  I  have  been  divorced  for  20  years  and  the  bank 
couldn't  get  e  husband  to  sign.  I  feel  they  really  took  me. 
When  ft  caeje  to  collateral,  thay  Just  took  everything.  I  don't 
think  that  was  necessary  beceuse  It  would  be  different  If  I 
didn't  know  what  I  was  doing.  I  worked  for  the  company  for  19 
1/2  years.  I  do  know  what  I'm  doing.  I  don't  know  anything 
about  a  dress  shop,  but  I  do  know  1he  drilling  business.  I 
still  heve  trouble  convincing  thee." 

Another  woman  testified  that  she  started  a  temporary 
secretarial  service  compeny  four  years  ago.  She  has  had  a 
steady  growth  and  remains  In  the  black.  She  has  approximately 
100  clients.  She  went  to  the  bank  for  a  $10,000  equipment 
loan.  The  bank  requested  her  car  and  other  equipment  es 
collateral.  She  said,  "I  finally  got  my  commercial  loan,  I 
really  felt  good  about  It,  but,  you  know  my  husband  had  to  sign 
for  ms  and  It's  Ilka  being  a  child.  It's  Ilka,  we'll  give  you 
the  loan  but  daddy  has  to  be  there  to  Make  sure  thet  it's  going 
to  be  paid.  That's  not  fair.  "What  does  this  Mean  for  Me? 
Three  years  from  now,  will  I  still  have  to  have  My  husband's 
signature  and  a  lien  on  my  house  for  a  loan?  When  can  I  get 
credit  on  my  own?  My  clients  have  confidence  In  me.  How  come 
the  benk  doesn't  heve  that  much  confidence  In  me?  I  can  go 
Into  any  retail  store  In  this  town  and  gat  a  $5,000  cradlt 
limit  by  Just  signing  my  name  or  a  place  of  paper,  but  I  can't 
even  go  Into  the  bank  to  get  no*  hlng  without  somebody  standing 
there  holding  me  up." 

Most  women  testifying  have  expressed  an  ability  to  obtain 
personal  loans  In  smell  amounts.  In  most  Instances,  they  pet 
personal  loans  for  their  businesses.  They  can  obtain  personal 
credit  limits  below  $5,000  or  $10,000  but  It  Is  difficult  to 
obtain  larger  lines  of  personal  credit.  One  of  the  women  said 
she  has  six  credit  cards  totaling  $15,000  and  she  uses  that 
borrowing  power  for  her  business.  The  problem  Is  that  the 
Interest  rate  Is  between  18$  and  24$,  which  Is  very  expensive 
for  a  small  business.  These  Interest  rates  deter  significantly 
a  woman's  ability  to  expand  the  business.  In  spite  of  these 
obstacles,  women  are  still  succeeding. 
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S I  ng  I  •  or  divorced  women  testified  that  it  was  even  more 
difficult  for  them  to  obtain  loans  because  they  did  not  have 
that  additional  Income  from  a  spouse  or  a  male  to  co-sign  for 
them.  A  single  women  who  has  owned  a  successful  manufacturing 
company  .or  six  years  testified  that  she  went  to  a  lender  for 
$25,000  working  capital  and  expansion  loan.  The  loan  officer 
had  her  pledge  all  of  her  personal  assets,  started  counting  her 
rings  and  charged  her  3$  over  prime.  He  then  required  her 
father  to  co-sign.  Her  father  has  borrowed  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  on  his  signature  and  could  have  loaned  her 
the  money  at  prime,  but  she  Is  still  trying  to  get  commercial 
credit  In  her  own  right.  As  most  women  stated,  "When  wilt  this 
end?    Are  our  daughters  going  to  be  faced  with  this?" 

Several  women  do  I ng  bus  I ness  w I th  the  state  test  I  f I ed  that 
lenders  would  not  take  purchase  orders  as  collateral.  They 
could  not  get  loans  from  lenders  to  deliver  the  products  or 
services  ror  which  they  had  been  awarded  the  bids.  One  woman 
said,  "The  banks  told  us  that  contracts  with  the  state  was  not 
real  collateral,  only  paper**,  and  would  not  loan  the  operating 
capital.  Severrl  women  lost  valuable  contracts  because  they 
did  not  have  sufficient  capital  to  perform. 

One  woman  has  lost  over  $400,000  In  contracts  because  she  could 
not  obtain  the  operating  capital. 

The  economic  range  of  the  oroblem  encompasses  women 
entrepreneurs  who  are  Interested  In  business  ownership  to 
create  wealth  to  economically  disadvantaged  but  talented 
entrepreneurial  women  who  have  no  tangible  collateral  to  secure 
I oans. 

t.  A  woman  who  owns  a  waste  recovery  company  and  has  a 
$60  million  project  could  not  get  funding  In  this 
state  and  has  gone  tj  the  International  market  where 
the  Austrian  government  is  entering  Into  a  Joint 
project  with  her  to  finance  the  facility. 

2.  Minority  women  expressed  experiences  of  clearly 
def I ned  rac I  a  I  d I scr I  ml  nation.  One  woman  test  I f led 
that  her  banker  was  willing  to  trade  sexual  favors 
for  loans.  Older  woman  expressed  awareness  of  their 
Inability  to  obtain  loans  due  to  their  age. 

All  of  this  discrimination  Is  subtle  and  difficult  to  prove. 
It  Is  not  possible  to  prosecute  attitudes,  yet  it  Is  possible 
to  enact  laws  that  change  behavior. 

The  following  segment  discusses  the  existing  federal  and  state 
laws  that  aftect  equal  business  credit  and  truth  In  lending  In 
both  the  public  and  private  market. 
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SUMMARY  OF  EXISTING  LEGISLATION 


Currant  I  M 

THE  EQUAL  CREDJT  OPPORTUNITY  ACT  of  1974  (ECOA)  (Appendix  A) 
prohibits  discrimination  In  credit  transactions  on  tha  basis  of 
race,  color,  national  origin,  sax,  narltal  status  or  age.  A 
number  of  provisions  are  contained  In  the  Act  which  ere 
designed  to  protect  against  discriminatory  practices. 

The  Act  provides  for  the  promulgation  of  regulations  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  (Fed),  authorizes  the  Fed  to  make 
classifications  and  distinctions,  and  specifically  authorizes 
the  Fed  to  exeapt  from  the  provision  of  the  Act  any  class  of 
busfneii  or  commercial  transactions  under  the  narrowly  defined 
c I rcumstances • 

Regulation  B,  which  was  promul gated  by  the  Fed  under  thl s 
statutory  authority,  affords  special  treatment  to  certain 
commercial  credit  transactions  and  In  addition,  exempts  all 
business  and  commercial  credit  transactions  from  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  relating  to  the  following! 

(a)  notification  of  adverse  action  unless  requested  by  the 
borrower  within  30  days  of  notice  of  denial.  Including 
written  statement  of  reasons  for  the  adverse  action; 

(b)  retention  of  records.  Including  Information  used  In 
evaluating  the  application  unless  specifically  requested 
In  writing  by  borrower  within  90  days  of  the  adverse 
action;  end 

(c)  Information  concerning  marital  status. 

(d)  notification  to  credit  applicants  for  the  need  to  request 
the  retention  of  credit  files  and  written  statement  of 
reason  for  den  lal , 

Pending  Legl«l aiton 

SB   1486  and  H-R.   1575*    Equal    Hccass  tn  Crirflt 

Bills  to  amend  tha  Erjal  Credit  Opportunity  Act  (ECOA) 
(Appendix  B)  were  Introduced  simultaneously  In  the  US  House  by 
Congressman  Parren  J.  Mitchell  and  US  Senate  by  Senator  Robert 
Oola  In  March  19,  1965.  This  legislation  would  strengthen  the 
ECCA  to  rescind  the  exemptions  for  commercial  and  business 
I oe  n  s • 
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Exemptions  from  some  protections  of  ECOA  are  the  basis  for  what 
appears  to  be  an  Industry-wide  perception  that  business  credit 
Is  not  subject  to  any  provisions  of  the  ECOA.  As  a  result, 
women  and  m I  nor  I  ties  are  st I  I  I  subjected  to  subt I e 
discriminatory  practices  that  are  difficult  to  detect  or  prove. 

In  the  98th  Congress,  during  Small  Business  Committee  hearings 
on  H.R.  3632,  the  Women's  Business  Ownership  Act  of  1984, 
Chal rman  Parren  J.  Ml tc he  I  I  agreed  to  work  w I th  Congresswoman 
Llndy  Boggs  In  finding  solutions  to  the  problems  facing  women 
business  owners  and  asked  the  women's  groups,  who  appeared  as 
w I tnesses,  to  bring  the  I r  recommendat Ions.  Congresswoman 
Boggs,  the  National  Association  of  Women  Business  Owners 
(NAtiBO) ,  and*  the  Congressional  Caucus  on  Women's  Issues 
presented  Equal  Access  to  Credit  as  a  key  Issue  and  supported 
rescinding  the  current  exemption  of  business  credit 
transactions  from  certain  provisions  of  the  ECOA.  Removal  of 
the  business  credit  exemption  has  emerged  as  an  Important  Issue 
to  minority  business  concerns  as  well. 

On  March  19,  1985,  Parren  Mitchell  Introduced  H.R.  1375  on 
behalf  of  himself  and  Congresswoman  Boggs.  H.R.  1575  amends 
the  Equal  Credit  Opportunity  Act  of  1974  (ECOA)  to  restore  the 
protection  of  the  Act  to  business  credit  transections  excep.' 
for  narrowly  defined  classes  or  distinctions.  Moreover*  future 
such  exemptions  must  be  made  pursuant  to  methods  designed  to 
permit  open  scrutiny,  public  comment,  and  due  process. 

H.R.  1575  accomplishes  this  by  subjecting  any  ECOA  business 
credit  exemption  to  the  hearing  process,  conducted  according  to 
the  Administrative  Procedures  Act  (APA),  with  formal 
determinations  and  findings,  and  limiting  any  such  exemption  to 
a  five-year  period  after  which  time  another  hearing  would  be 
required. 

Arguments  against  the  bill  are  the  same  arguments  mede  against 
the  original  ECOA  legislation.  Loan  officers  are  reluctant  to 
keep  records  or  to  provide  a  written  statement  of  reesons  for 
denial  of  a  loan  application.  They  claim  H.R.  1575  will  make 
loans  to  small  business  harder  to  get. 

The  ECOA,  however,  never  Intended  a  business  credit  exemption. 
The  ECOA  legislative  history  clearly  states  that  business  and 
commercial  credit  were  to  be  subject  to  the  same  protections 
against  d  I  scr I m I nat I rn  as  other  types  of  credit  transactions. 
The  ECOA  provides  for  exemptions  or  classifications  and 
distinctions,  but  only.  If  there  Is  an  "express  finding"  that 
application  of  the  Act's  provisions  would  not  further  the  goals 
and  purposes  of  the  Act. 
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H.R.  1579  clarifies  that  original  Intent  and  closes  a 
regulatory  loophole.  Valid  distinctions  can  still  be  drawn  and 
Justifiable  exceptions  made,  but  by  formal  proceedings  only. 

The  bill  has  been  Incorporated  Into  H.R.  2472,  the  Women's 
Economic  Equity  Action  (EEA)  package  Introduced  by  the 
Congressional  Caucus  on  Women's  Issues,  with  widespread 
bipartisan  support. 

H.R.  1579  was  referred  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Consumer  Affairs 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Banking,  Frank  Annunzlo,  Chairman. 
An  Identical  bill  has  been  Introduced  In  the  Senate  by  Senators 
Dole,  Byrd,  and  others. 

THE  COMMUNITY  REINVESTMENT  ACT 

The  federal  Community  Reinvestment  Act  (CRA)  provides  that 
"regulated  financial  Institutions  have  (a)  continuing  and 
affirmative  obligation  to  help  meet  the  credit  needs  of  the 
local  communities  In  which  they  are  chartered."  Federal 
regulators  have  been  given  a  mandate  by  Congress  to  use  their 
powers  of  regulation  and  examination  to  encourage  banks  to  meet 
their  obligations.  Federal  regulations  require  that  the  record 
of  the  Institution  In  meeting  credit  needs  must  be  taken  Into 
account  In  connection  with  the  approval  of  bank  applications 
for  changes  In  corporate  structure. 

Since  enactment  of  P. A.  177  of  1985,  Michigan  law  has  also 
provided  for  a  community  Investment  assessment  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Financial  Institutions  as  a  condition  of 
approval  of  an  Interstate  acquisition  or  merger.    See  Appendix 

C. 

The  commissioner  must  consider  among  other  factors  spelled  out 
In  federal  regulations: 

*  the  activities  of  the  bank  in  assessing  community  credit 
needs  and  communication  with  the  community  regarding  the 
credit  services  the  bank  provides; 

-  evidence  of  Illegal  or  dl scrlmlnatory  acts; 

the  bank1 s  or  I gl nation  of  res  I  dent  I  a  I  mortgages,  home 
Improvement  and  rehabilitation  loans,  small  bus'ness  and 
small  farm  loans  or  the  purchase  of  such  loans  originated 
In  the  local  community; 

-  the  part  1c  I  pat  I  on  of  the  bank  I n  governmental  I y  I nsured, 
guaranteed,  or  subsidized  programs  for  housing,  small 
business,  or  smal I  farms; 
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The  CRA  process  creates  opportunities  for  individuals  and 
organizations  within  a  community  served  by  a  banking 
organization  to  assess  and  comment  on  a  bank's  performance 
I n  mooting  their  cred ! t  needs  and  to  cha 1 1 enge  an 
application  If  those  needs  are  not  being  met. 


SECTION  147A  of  the  Michigan  Penal  Code  (Appendix  or  provides 
for  non-dl scr Iml net  Ion  In  decisions  to  extend  credit  based  upon 
race,  color*  religion*  notional  origin*  marital  status*  sex  or 
physical  handicap  excepting  certain  non-profit  corporations. 
The  Act  makes  such  unlawful  discrimination  a  misdemeanor* 
punishable  by  e  fine  of  up  to  $1,000  «nd  also  permits  a  civil 
action  for  damages  upon  finding  of  a  violation. 

THE  ELLIOTT  -  L ARSEN  CIVIL  RlfiHTS  ACT  |»  a  statute  which 
prohibits  unlawful  discrimination  In  areas  of  employment* 
housing*  public  accommodations*  and  public  service  and 
educet Ion*  based  on  race*  re  I Iglon*  color*  notional  or Igln* 
ege,  sex*  marital  stetus  end  In  employment)  body*  height* 
velght  and  arrest  record.  The  Act  generally  sets  the 
procedures  for  handling  such  complaints*  Including  remedies  for 
vloletlons. 
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EQUAL  ACCESS  TO  CREOITi    WORKING  GROUP  SPECIFIC  RECOMMENDATION 


Laglslatlon 
Problem  1: 

Because  women-owned  businesses  are  perceived  as  a  high  risk  for 
commercial  or  business  loans  excessive  collateral  and  co-signatures 
are  unnecessarily  required  from  the  women  who  are  already  credit 
worthly  In  their  own  right. 

Recommendation  ti 

Promote  the  pessage  of  the  Federal  Regulation  on  Equal  Access  To 
Capital  by i 

1.  The  Office  or  Women  Business  Owners'  communication  of  Its 
f  I  nd  I  ngs  and  recommendat  I  ons  to  the  U.S.  House  Bank  I  ng 
Committee  and  the  Michigan  Oe legation. 

2.  Working  with  the  federal  committee  and  various  women 
business  organizations  In  this  state  to  support  the 
enactment  of  this  bill;  and 

3.  Enlist  the  support  of  the  state's  legislative  liaison  to 
lobby  this  Issue. 

In  addition,  a  broad  legislative  proposal  patterned  after  the  Federal 
Equal  Access  to  Capital  Bill  should  be  Introduced  and  supported  on  a 
state  I  eve  I • 

Problem  2i 

Women  continue  to  be  discriminated  against,  on  the  basis  of  sex,  age, 
marital  status  and  race  In  the  commercial  credit  market. 

Recommendation  2i 

That  proposals  be  made  to  the  legislature  to  clarify  the  coverage  of 
the  Elilott-Larsen  Civil  Rights  Act  (ELA)  In  the  area  of  public 
accommodations  so  that  the  prohibitions  contained  therein  on 
difference  of  treatment  In  the  granting  of  any  privilege  Including 
that  of  commercial  credit  extension  or  commercial  lending  practices, 
which  may  be  causally  conditioned  upon  region,  race,  sex,  national 
origin  and  age,  etc.  And  furthermore,  that  the  study  be  made  of  the 
problems  which  women  may  encounter  In  efforts  to  obtain  fair  and  equal 
access  to  personal  credit,  for  possible  Inclusion  in  future 
legislation. 
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Monitoring  &  Reporting 
Problem  3: 

Komen  continue  to  experience  discrimination  In  the  form  of 
differential  terms  while  obtaining  commercial  loans  Including)  higher 
Interest  rates,  excessive  collateral,  unnecessary  co-signatures  and 
short  term  loan's.  Presently,  there  Is  no  system  to  compere,  maintain 
and  document  the  variations  In  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  loans. 

Recommendation  3: 

Develop  e  system  using  a  standardized  form  whereby  federal  and  state 
chartered  lending  Institutions  report  the  activity  of  business  loan 
requests  on  a  quarterly  basis.  Including  but  not  limited  to  the 
following  Information: 

-  amount  of  loan 

-  value  of  collateral  pledged 

-  term  of  loan 

-  co-signatures  and  relationship  of  co-signer 

-  gender  and  race  of  appl leant 

-  reason  for  denial  or  variation  term. 

In  order  to  assure  that  all  licensed  lending  Institutions  are  using 
re I  event  econom I c  cr I ter I a  In  grant I ng  commerc I al  cred 1 1,  1  ender  s 
shall  retain  records  on  commercial  credit  applications  for  a  period  of 
not  less  than  25  months.  The  Financial  Institutions  Bureau  and  the 
federal  banking  agencies  should  use  these  existing  regulatory 
authorities  to,  examine  for  compliance  with  Equal  Credit  Opportunity 
Laws  using  this  data  as  a  starting  point  and  take  appropriate 
enforcement  action,  when  necessary.  In  addition,  to  examining  for 
compliance  with  ECOA,  the  Financial  Institutions  Bureau  and  the 
federal  bank  regulatory  agencies  she  1 1  assess  the  record  of  each  bank 
In  affirmatively  promoting  commercial  lending  to  Women  Business  Owners 
and  shell  make  the  results  of  this  assessment  a  key  factor  In  their 
Community  Reinvestment  Act  rating. 

Loan  Fund 

Problem  4: 

Eighty-four  percent  of  the  business  owned  by  women  In  this  state  are 
In  the  area  of  sarvlce,  wholesale  and  retail.  In  benklng  terms,  these 
are  businesses  with  soft  assets  and  are  pircalvfld  to  be  high  risk 
Investments,  therefore  financing  Is  more  difficult  to  obtain  than  for 
a  business  with  tangible  assets  such  as  manufacturing. 
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Recommendation  4: 

Support  and  encourage  the  formation  of  a  Woman  Buslnass  and  Industrial 
Oavalo  ..«ent  Corporation  (BIDCO).  With  tha  Invastmant  ftaxlbillty  of 
a  non-bank  lender,  tha  BIOCO  could  Invest  In  businesses  that  would 
otherwise  hava  difficulty  obtaining  cradlt  bacausa  thay  ara  parcalvad 
to  ba  a  high  risk  Invastmant  for  convantlonal  landars.  Tha  BIOCO 
would,  tharaby  anhanca  Michigan's  re-emergence  as  a  vlabla  buslnass 
antarprlsa  stata. 

Problam  5: 

Woman  buslnass  owners  contlnua  to  losa  stata  contracts  bacausa  thay 
cannot  obtain  tha  oparatlng  capital  to  «>erform  on  tha  stata  contracts. 
This  affacts  thalr  ability  to  davalop  prosperous,  vlabla  buslnassas. 

Recommendation  5; 

Tha  Laglslatura  amand  Public  Act  428,  P.A.  1980  to  provlda  that  any 
woman  or  minority  buslnass  owner  danlad  commercial  cradlt  to  perform 
on  a  stata  or  fadaral  contract  may  bring  such  danlals  to  tha  attantlon 
of  tha  state's  Afflrmatlva  Action  Officer,  tha  Llautanant  Governor, 
who  will  contact  tha  approprlata  ragulatory  agancy  to  ravlav  tha 
raason  for  danlal. 

Ellalifi  *M«rana«« 

Problam  6: 

Woman  buslnass  owners  ara  unawara  of  tha  lavs  that  prohibit 
discrimination  In  tha  loan  procass  and  thalr  rights  and  ramadlas  In 
tha  avant  that  a  loan  Is  grantad  or  danlad  on  discriminatory  terms. 

Racommandatlon  6t 

Establish  a  claarlng-housa  and  dissemination  system  for  Information 
regarding  the  commercial  loan  process  and  that  this  c» earing- house 
sponsor  workshops  addrejslng  these  Issues  and  publish  brochures 
outlining  the  rights  of  woman  In  the  commercial  loan  process. 
Further,  that  It  should  produce  materials,  conduct  educational 
programs,  and  provide  training  to  Woman  Business  Owners  so  that  they 
can  more  fully  exercise  their  rights,  under  the  Community  Reinvestment 
Act,  ECU  and  ECOA  at  state  and  federal  levels. 
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Problem  7s 


As  evidenced  In  the  testimony,  both  lending  Institutions  end  women 
l!V?  PtT.C,6,l£,(inS  .and  att,tudM  «*out  each  other  that  conflict  with 
their  ability  to  do  business  In  a  mulj&l'y  beneficial  manner. 

Recommendation  7t 

Promote  communication  linkages   between  women  business  owners  and 

londlng   institutions.  Including  but  not   limited  to  the  following 

recommendations*  • 

a)  Co-sponsor  meeting  with  lenders  and  women  business  owner 
groups  to  discuss  Issues,  clarify  obstacles  and  design 
solutions;  9 

b)  Host  conference  bringing  in  lenders  who  have  extensive 
exper I ence  In  I end  I ng  to  bus I nesses  *  |  th  soft  assets  to 
discuss  their  pi  'ems  and  encourage  Michigan  lenders  to 
adopt  slmlllar  apt  rches. 


c) 


Develop  a  voluntary  review  board,  slmller  to  the  "Voluntary 
Mortgage  Review  Board,"  comprised  of  representatives  of 
financial  Institutions,  local  government  and  women's  organi- 
zations. These  groups  would  convene  periodically  to  review 
credit  applications  of  business  women  who  believe  they  have 
been  denied  credit  unfairly  and  would  provIJe  the 
opportunity  for  re-appralsal  and  possible  loan  commitment. 
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WORKING  GROUP  MEMBERS: 
MICHIGAN  DEPARTMENT  OF  OOffCRCE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  CIVIL  RIGHTS 
MICHIGAN  WOMAN'S  COMMISSION 


WORKING  GROUP  CHAIR: 
BARBARA  GENTRY 

MICHIGAN  DEPARTMENT  OF  OOWCRCE 

OFFICE  OF  WOMEN  BUSINESS  OWNERS 

P.O.  BOX  30229 

LANSING,  Ml  46909 

TELEB       NUMBtRs  517/335-2166 
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LANSING  HEARING 


CO-SPONSORS 


Michigan  Woman's  Commission 

611  Ottawa  Street 

P.O.  Box  30026 

Lansing,  Michigan  48909 


Buslnass  Woman's  Council 

Lansing  Raglonal  Chamber  of  Commerce 

P.O.  Box  14030 

Lansing,  Michigan  48901 

517/487-6340 


Penal Isti     Maria  Valasquaz 
Commissioner 


Panelist:    Martha  Mertz 


Michigan  Deportment  of  Commerce 

525  West  Ottawa 

P.O.  Box  30225 

Lansing,  Michigan  48909 

Panelist:     Barbara  Gantry ,  D! recto* 

Office  of  Woman  Buslnass  Owners 


Michigan  Department  of  Civil  Rights 
303  Wast  Kalamazoo 
Lansing,  Michigan  48909 


Women  Buslnass  Owners  of  Greater  Lansing 
205  South  Larch  Street 
Lansing,  Michigan  48912 
517/487-6286 

Panelist:     Gloria  Fleming,  President 


Peggy  Bryson,  Director 
Research  &  Urban  Investment 
Financial  Institutions  Bureau 
111  South  Capitol 
Lansing,  Michigan  48933 


PANEL  I  ST 
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FLINT  HEARING 


CO-SPONSORS 


Michigan  Women's  Commission 

611  Ottawa  Street 

P.O.  Box  30026 

Lansing,  Michigan  48909 

Panel  1st:     Tessle  Sharp 
Commissioner 


Flint  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce 

708  Root  Street 

Fl Int,  Michigan  48503 

313/232-7101 

Panelist:    Lorry  Ford,  President 


Flint  Smell  Business  Center 
Michigan  Department  of  Commerce       708  Root  Street 
525  West  Ottawa  Fl Int,  Michigan  48503 

P.O.  Box  30225  313/232-7101 
Lansing,  Michigan  48909 

Pat  Martin,  Director 

Panelist:     Barbara  Gentry,  Director 

Office  of  Women  Business  Owners 


Michigan  Department  of  Civil  Rights  Women's  Division  of  the  Flint  Area 
303  West  Kalamazoo  " 
Lansing,  Michigan  48909 


Women  Business  Development  Center 
708  Root  Street,  Suite  325A 
Flint,  Michigan  48503 
313/239-0311 


Chamber  of  Commerce 
708  Root  Street 
Fl Int,  Michigan  48503 
313/232-7101 


Panel  1st: 


Charlotte  Brannstrom 
Executive  Vice  President 


Panelist:     Sudle  Ware,  Director 


PANELIST 


Peggy  Bryson,  Director 
Research  &  Urban  Investment 
Financial  Institutions  Bureau 
111  South  Capitol 
Lansing,  Michigan  48933 
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JACKSON  HEARING 


J1l5hI?,n  *c«en«s  Commission 

ol  1  Ottawa  StrMt 

P.O.  Box  30026 

Lansing,  Michigan  46909 

Panallsti     Delols  McDonald 
Commissioner 

525  Wast  Ottawa 

P.O.  Box  30225 

Lansing,  Michigan  46909 

Penal  1st*     Barbara  Gantry,  Dlractor 

Off  lea  of  Woman  Business  Ovnars 

?ofi?!!!  *P«r*»™t  of  Civil  Rights 

Wast  Kalaaazoo 
Lansing,  Michigan  48909 


PANFI  l<fy 


P*ggy  Bryson,  0 tractor 
Raseerch  *  Urban  Investment 
Financial  Institutions  Bureau 
111  South  Capitol 
Lansing,  Michigan  48933 

Linda  Frlese,  vice  President 
The  corum 

40?8^u,K8^n  Cha,"b#r  of  *«™r" 
401  SouiS  Jackson  street 

P.O.  Box  bO 

Jackson,  Michigan  49204 
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SOUTHFIELD  HEARING 


CO- SPONSORS 


Michigan  Wonen's  Commission 

611  Ottawa  Street 

P.O.  Box  30026 

Lansing,  Michigan  46909 

Panelist:     Dr.  Bemad  In©  Denning 
Conn  I ss loner 


Michigan  Department  of  Commerce 

525  West  Ottawa 

P.O.  Box  30225 

Lansing,  Michigan  46909 

Panelist:     Barbara  Gentry,  Director 

Office  of  Women  Business  Owners 


Wayne  State  University 
6001  Cass  Avenue,  Room  214 
Detroit,  Michigan  46202 

Panelist:     Nancy  Grose,  Coordinator 

Career  &  Professional  Development 


National  Association  of  Women  Business  Owners 
12606  Inkster 

Redford  Township,  Michigan  46239 
Panelist:     Pearl  Holforty,  President 


Michigan  Department  of  Civil  Rights 
303  West  Kalamazoo 
Lansing,  Michigan  46909 

PANELIST 


Peggy  Bryson,  Director 
Research  &  Urban  Investment 
Financial  Institutions  Bureau 
111  South  Capitol 
Lansing,  Michigan  46933 
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GENERAL  STATISTICAL  INFORMATION  (cm 


14.  Whet  »  your  tide? 

□  Oairperaoa                     .    t                           %  m 
B'lYestdeal  C— ^«r%3r-v*»v  » 

□  CftjefEieeutm  Officer  i 

□  Cbicf  Foetid  Officer  4 

□  Ofaf  Operating  Officer  « 

□  Cbtf  InJormotiee  Officer                  A  • 
HOtWW.p~tfvl  'R-Ur  -^T?*-J5  ^A.c 

M.   !•  thit  coapaay: 

)tfrVv«4elyheU                                                 ,  e> 
D  AibbcJybeJd  f 

1L  Seace  yeu  beeaaK  the  owaer  ef  your  Ihmumm,  what  have  you  learned  that  mo  oac  told  yeu* 


Pleeae  feel  free  to  nuhr  i 


3; 


referring  to  a  cpecific  cjueaboa,  please  mote  the  question 


iaAv«»v-4cW  l-AU«-  «^«.  ,    

Thank  you  for  your  base  amfmistancc,  Thn  survey  it  anooyaou*  end  jour  opinions  will  rem 
A  cununsry  of  the  result*  will  be  tent  to  you  prior  to  public  availability. 


2 
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14.  Whet  k  your  title? 

BCheirycrai                                                 1  " 
OfWoi  > 
8  Chief  Eiecwti**  Officer  > 

□  Chief  FMuacia)  Officer  « 
O  Chief  Open**  Officer  • 

□  Chief  Mor— dca  Officer  • 
D  Other  fcyedttf  ' 

IS.  bthitCBiiiioaty-«wd 

DYm                                                     1  " 
BNe  * 

16.  b  th»  eocqiaay: 

BPmeteryheld                                              «  " 
□  Publicly  held  » 

17.  Siaeeje*il»c«lhtewDerei>«rIwiDe^ 

}6aasuh  Via*  Ai/iit**  innhLttt  ^f^ffft  <ywi.iftn 


Pleeee  feel  free  to  ache  additional  e 


IK  Of  idem*  to  ■  ipedfic  oveaciea,  pleaee  aofe  the  queebca 


(LdAj  -vy-*  u^-y^  /i*/^  htutrrif 


it  funey  b  tMamjmv*  aad  yew  efbaoea  will  ratio  completely 


/7^*t,  -A  oe+jLCu/  hp  #U  urtu,  u*ot  *^  c^ 

m   *  s            end  Moore  A  AMciete*  lac. 

*  *****  *»  —  a^m^pu  e*&*&*J  <o»c<!4<*4* 

cut  a  etui,  f  '">,  —  ^ 

JU»  d^J^uJ  **** 
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fyxjuf   Um*J  Urtd  Kf>  fr^J         %  6"**^*+*  **** 

<L  <UWUa*l  luA.  J)  C .    Ox/ Ji*us 

UU  Mam.    A.  Jets'*  UtA^A.   ^ffi^f  ««■  *^ 

/Vl+.  tUt*(l/U*J  MdJ^j  <U*~  C*r+y  f/jf 
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GENERAL  STATISTICAL  INFORMATION 


14.  What  k<  your  title? 


15.  I»d*  a  ■ 


□ 

□  _ 

□  Chief  Earcutm  Officer 

□  Chief  rinoaciol  Officer 

□  Chief  Operrtttf.  Officer 

S Chief  Infor»atie«Ojncer 
Other  (•pedff)  JLliTW 


IS 


16.  ttthu 


ti.PriY.tely  beU 
□  1 


what  bewr  you  learoed  that  B)o  ope  told  you? 


PIcom  fed  free  to  nek*  Mtimtal  cowaente. 


33 


(If  referring  to  a  ■pecuSr  quertkm,  plecee  note  the  quuooo 

.QjnnmA)  v.-a^\0-  SjaL^ 


v^o .cv^m^M  ft  firaiQH  JMft 


Thank  yeu  for  yoiirtiaw  and  e«uttiiee,Tto 
confidential.  A  nuantary  of  the  reeulu  wiD  be  ami  to  you  prior  to  public  eiuflewhty. 


upletely 


Survey  deeifB  by: 
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CENDUL  STXriSTICAL  INFORMATION  (< 


14.  What  b  your  tide? 

□, Cfceirpereea                                                 i  • 
CT  1*1  ■wilil  t 

□  Gbief  Executive  Offioar  a 

□  CM  IWackl  Officer  « 

□  Ciicf  Operetlaf  Officer  • 

□  CaieflnJoratttk*  Officer  • 

□  Oie*r(ip*eir>)  • 

15.  l»  tkk  «  «»ocTty#w»W 

BTlee                                                         i  m 
□  No  • 

1ft.  btfci.  wp— r 

ETl*i  iiMtly  beM                                                 *  *t 
□  Pubtiely  keM  • 

17.  Si«c«  ywi  b«euM  tkr  fwMfJywir  ^nhiiii,  wk*  Wr<  ycti  lr*r~d  Oat           toU  fM*  ■ 

T&jj&to*£Z&^ nmmtt**: QI refcrriot lo a opeei*  «jiio«tiou, pUc Luc tb* auootioa 

am./.?       »-               ^  j^-^  ^  r^-^ 

confidential.  A  euaunarjr  of  tbe  romlu  wiD  be  ten!  to  you  prior  to  public  eweilabilKy. 

Surrey  deijp  by* 
la^fcctinf  ReooorccGfoup 
•nd  Moore  A  Aeeodoloi  lac 


U 
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CENERAL  STATISTICAL  INFORMATION  << 


14   Wbntkyoar  title! 


□ 
□ 

D  Chief  Executive  Officer 

□  Clicf  fuwaett  OJfiear 
Q  Cbief  Operating  Officer 

□  Cbief  InJoraurtxin  Officer 
■  Oilier  (verify)  aWUMOC 


15.  LibJeaa 


□  lb* 
fN. 


14.  btbieooapaay: 


0  IWclybeU 
□  Publicly  Mi 


Pleaee  feci  free  to  aakc  addiboneJ  cdbunenU:  (IT  referring  to  a  epecific  queeboo,  pleate  sole  the  yieetf 
lumber  and  section). 

JTUn^  n-(  Afif  ejurr^^t  *fe«<;r£'*"  •*«  A«e,f*  ren/t'et.  flgg 


"^—fce^ie ''It  i,*t*,*A  'Vgek.l  a«.l»o."  }<~+U  Lut,*e9\*t  8/» 


TVtok  you  for  your  time  and  aauetance.  Tbie  eurvcy  u  Anonymous  and  your  opinion*  will  r 
confidentioJ.  A  summary  of  tbr  results  will  be  ienl  to  you  prior  to  public  raiUhtBfy. 


O-g  fee;  *ff€m*f  ? 


Surrey  dosifn  by: 
Marketing  Resource  Croup 
and  Moore  A  Associates  lac 
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maul  swnsncAL  information  (cHm«< 


14.  ITlaifa  your  title? 

□  Caairperaoa  1 
B  President  > 

0  Oief  Executive  Officer  » 

□  Oxf  financial  Officer  « 

□  Ouef  Operating  Officer  » 

□  Chief  Information  Officer  • 
g)  Other  (•pecify)         «                       £ttr/  t 

■ 

IS.  I*  thii  •  minority-owned 

UYm  1 
B  Na  » 

n 

It.  bu^  company: 

S  Privately  held  ' 
□  PubUchy  held  > 

■ 

17.  Sum*  you  became  the  owner  of  yvir  businem,  what  have  you  learned  that  no  one  told  you? 

,\           mcktwvtJ  kt    fa?  nAit+tf  

■ 

M 

■ 

Pleaae  feet  frac  to  aakr  additional  umdjdcoU.  (If  referring  tot  ipecific  question,  pleaae  note  the  question 
number  and  MCtion). 

Va_   l***    A  »<j^     fr»tefy<r  i^fcra'7f-|»*J  aefira    awtwr             "  ■  

<fi     Lx\  l.L-  i     fa       C-f,-        flTi  a^.^^-ri.. 

Thank  yoy  for  your  bat  and  atuatance,  Thii  Mirvey  u  anooymou*  and  your  opuuooa  wiD  rraWn  completely 
confidential  A  nummary  of  the  rcauha  will  be  tent  to  you  poor  to  pubLc  availability. 

Survey  de*ign  by: 
Marketing  lUaourcc  Croup 
and  Moore  A  Awociatee  Inc. 
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CENTRAL  STATISTICAL  INFORMATION 


14.  WWtbpourtftk?  — 


□  CWEMcutm  Offioar 

□  CkkfTiMDcklOfGcw 

□  Ofaf  Opervtuf  Offioor 

□  Ofcf  Inforwtfaa  Officer 


15.  litfckaaiMritjNMTMd 


□  N. 


16.  U  tfcii  wfy! 


S^rweieljf  Wd 
□  Publicly  beM 


U_Sbto«  I—  btrw  Anwwrrfywt  tuwBMi,  wbi  fcm  f  ImwwJ  tbtfuo—ttoM  ywi?  . 

Vwvn Wv    Ar%  *y-f  ia*i<»£  u>\"fVvOL^vr?^Ki  i 


FW«  feel  (roe  to  u^  additional  coun 


(If  refcrrta^  to  a  ■pecific  queotiou,  pleaae  aote  tbc 


^lctaLi  X|  ^  re 

ytenAl  Ug  fa 


i^A  lessee 


 A^flQj^Ai  


TWak  you  for  jour 


k  Tbi»  Mirvcy  it 


J  your  opu 


MaCdcnda].  A  wuuvy  of  the  reouh*  will  be  vent  lo  you  prior  to  pubtk  •voilabibty. 


Surrey  deoifn  by: 
Marketing  Reoourt*  Croup 
tad  Moor*  A  AmocUIm  la*. 
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CBVEKAL  STATISTICAL  INFORMATION  (coetfciocc 


15.  Iith»aninority-0WD«d 


\6.  b  thit  coMpanr- 


QfreeideL 


D  CWEWuti«  Officer 
D  Chief  Financial  Officer 
D  Chief  Operatnf  Officer 
O  Chief  Infomeboo  OflBoer 
D  Other  (specify)  


CPrivauly  held 
D  Publicly  held 


17.  Wyoubee^llKo^rtfywbtiw*^  -//  " 

1W  led  ^  lo  mhe  •ddiiioiiJ  ec««^:  (Ureferri^ 
aumbcr  and  MCtkw). 


aumbcr  and  MCtkw)- 

»~^J>f>h.  ^^t^/t 


7»«»r«»  J«u"»«    .  .  tor- prior «opublk-«ia^litT. 


Sunrey  deeigD  by: 
Markrtini  IUmutcc  Grwip 
Moor*  A  AMOcUtM  lac. 
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GENERAL  STATISTICAL  INFORMATION  (centime* 


14.  Whet  k  your  title? 


IS.  ktluee 


16.  fathi»co>pmnF 


□  Quurpereou 
Q£  President 

□  Chief  Executive  Officer 

□  Chief  Fiaencial  Officer 

□  Chief  Operating  Officer 

□  Chief  Information  Officer 

□  Other  (•pecify)   


□  Ne 


P  Privately  held 
□  PubbcryWW 


17.  Sum*  yo*  became the nwwnfywvlMiineia, wUt  ne*e  you  learned  thtt  ao  ce*  lold  you? 
PW  olWfceeeoBMlM  additional  ecewn^ 


JjtdA 
Think 


yeuirj 


thee  mm!  aauetaoee.  Tan  nirwry  h  anonymou*  end  your  opuuoni  will  remain  completely 
of  the  rendu  will  bt  tent  to  you  price  to  pubbc  evailability. 
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JUa^  s***y  ^**AA-S        J^^^^t^w  . 
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ft  Whet  to  your  title?  *  " 

□  Ckurpcfww                                                       *  •» 
ETPreajdeaf  * 

□  Chief  Esecutiw  Officer  a 

□  Chief  financial  Officer  « 

□  Chief  Operating  Officer  • 

□  Chief  InfotmntMM  Officer  • 

□  Other  (epedfy)  ' 

15.  h  thU  ■  -nioority -owned 

fiflee                                                     '  » 
□  No  ' 

ft   It  th»  company: 

ffl'priwteJy  held                                               «  « 
□  Pubbcfy  held  * 

17.  Since  you  became  the 


*  hunoeee%  whet  hove  you  learned  that  bo  ooe  loM  you? 

Pleaee  fee*  Vee  to  make  additional 


I  to  a  ipecific  question,  pleaee  note  the  queeboa 


i.  (Ifrr' 


Thank  you  fcr  your  time  and  awutance.  Tni»  eurrey  fc  anonymotu  and  your  opinion*  will  r 
confidential.  A  eununary  of  the  rejuhi  will  be  wot  to  you  prior  to  public  availability. 


-pletrJy 


Survey  deeifD  by: 
Mar ketini  Reaouxce  Croup 
and  Moore  4  Aeeociate*  Inc. 
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CENERAL  STATISTICAL  INFORMATION 


14.  Tk»!  »  your  title? 


rPrwidrt 

□  Chief  Executive  Officer 

□  Chief  Financial  Officer 

□  Chef  Operating  Officer 

□  Chief  Information  Officer 

□  Other  (■petrify)   


IS.  !■  thai  a  Minority-owned 


□  Publicly  held 


16.  It  ihw  campany: 


Pleatc  feel  free  la  make  additional  comment*.  (If  fefemng  to  a  ■pecifc  deration,  pleaae 
nuiaber  and  aection).  /  * 


1  '*         U    J.  A 


Thanh  you  (or  your  time  and  anirtencc.  Thu  aurvcy  it  anonymoui  and  your  opuaont  wiB  r 
ooofidentiaJ.  A  Kimmary  of  the  reauki  will  he  cent  to  you  prior  to  public  availability. 


npletdy 


Survey  design  by: 
Marfcetin|  Retource  Croup 
and  Moore  At  Aatociatee  Inc. 
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CENEJUL  STATISTICAL  INFORMATION  (i 


14   What  u  your  tale? 


IS.  b  lliH  a  ■unority^owoed 


□  Chief  Eaecutm  Officer 

□  CW  Financial  Officer 

□  Chief  Operating  Officer 

□  Quef  Information  Officer 

□  Chber  (•pecify)   


□  Yet 


jfeSPmatdy  beM 
□  ftibfelybcM 


17.  >«vo»  became  die  tnvnei  of  vourlnu^  - 
Heaeefeelfi^toaMareAWoiiale^^ 


Thank  you  for  your  tunc  and  •atiftonce.  Thu  wrvey 
eonAdcntial  A  munmmrj  of  the  reauh*  will  bt  •ent  to  you 


r  to  public  availability. 


-ptetely 


Survey  deaifn  byt 
Markeuuf  Iteeourcc  Group 
and  Moore  A  Aaaodatea  law. 
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Z  aa  becoming  lncreaalngly  bitter ,  ee  e  business  owner  -  Z  tm'.m  eo  aeny 
r  ieke,  put  my  ant  Ira  eevinge  and  heme  on  tha  Una  -  and  cannot  eeem  to 
via,  financially*    Tor  tha  flrat  time  thla  yaer,  we  aent  employ •••  to 
u  nemployment  in  J  an  nary.    Now  Z  hare  thraa  who  ara  vary  reeentful  about 
b  eing  celled  back  unleee  wa  can  five  than  foil  tin*  work  -  thay  "cannot 
afford  to  work"  bacanaa  thay  will  "loaa  money"  if  thay  come  back. 
Z  have  a  former  employee  vac  la  on  tha  verge  of  winning  a  $25,000+ 
workman* a  eoap  clala  bacanaa  aha  baggad  us  to  lat  bar  atay  on  tha  Job  - 
aha  aald  aha  nseded  tha  Job  for  bar  aantal  health*  In  tha  aeantine  aha 
had  carpala  tunnal  ayndroaa  and  whan  It  woreened  and  aha  would  not  allow 
anyona  to  halp  bar  with  tha  lifting,  ate  aha  quit  and  latar  fllad  for 
uneaployaent.   My  cholea  at  tha  tiao,  z  gueee,  waa  to  kaap  bar  and  rlak 
tha  workman* a  camp  clala,  or  f Ira  bar  and  riak  unemployment  clala. 
Our  ant Ira  eoclety  la  not  recognising  that  people  here  cholcae  and  are 
responslbls  for  those  cholcee  end  their  outcome.    Z  heve  taken  tha 
r eeponelblllty  for  aine,  end  em  taking  the  reeponelblllty  for  everyone 
else'e  too.    Zn  eplte  of  the  feet  that  we  groaeed  over  One  allllon  dollere 
lest  year,  Z  took  $11,000  out  of  thla  boalneee.    Z  could  *arn  more  ee 
e  teenier  et  Meljer'e  and  Z  would  fat  a  dey  off.    Ae  long  ee  you  tax 
a  eying e  intereet,  pay  people  not  to  -work,  ellow  people  to  heve  unwanted 
c  hlldren  by  asking  abortion  anything  but  totally  available,  end  do  not 
teach  peraonal  reeponelblllty  in  echoole,  tha  reeponelble  among  ue  will 
continue  to  support  all  tha  other e.    Z  eee  tha  dsy  spproschlng  when  thoee 
*  other  a*  will  be  so  grsst  In  number  thet  the  becks  of  the  reeponelble 
carrying  them  will  Just  brssk  undsr  the  load.    Whet  will  you  do  then? 
Society  will  collepee.    Z  ueed  to  like  the  freedom  of  being  ay  own  boss. 
Z  now  spend  ay  time  filling  out  government  forma,  requeete  for  wege 
i  nformetlon,  end  ell  kind a  of  crSo,  In  addition  to  talking  to  eccountente 
about  tssss,  layywar  about  the  coap  plain  stc  ate.    Z  heve  very  little 
t  ime  do  whet  Z  used  to  love  -  daalgn  -  end  Z  feel  Z  alght  ee  well  work 
f  or  seasons  slss,  neve  no  risks,  sad  ssrn  more. 


Zf  anyone  has  an  answer  to  thla  letter,  I'd  certainly  appreciate  heerlng 
f  roa  you. 

By  the  way,  the  very  responslbls  people  who  work  for  ae  ee  managers 
e  11  fssl  exactly  the  ease  wey.    Shawn  Moors  wss  killed  by  e  sen  who  wee 
not  reeponelble.    My  office  aeneeer'e  car  wee  Stolen  by  e  aen  who  wee 
not  rssponslbls,    My  best  friend!  car  wss  lost  stolon  by  e  woman  who 
wee  not  reeponelble  end  the  South  f  is  Id  police  would  not  take  action  to 
prosecute,  ay  front  door  wes  broken  last  wssk,  and  the  crop  goes  on  and  on. 
the  gun  klllinge  in  Detroit,  the  crime  rsts,  fslss  coop  claims,  tha  ssss 
of  filing  for  bankrupcy  -  ell  ara  results  of  our  lsck  of  willlngnsss  to 
tsks  s  a  tend  egslnst  trraaponeiBlllty.    Zf  Z  could,  Z  would  leeve  tomorrow 
end  aovs  to  Seattle,  sad  work  s  40  hour  wssk,  end  live  in  e  reletlvely  eefe 
environment.    Z  have,  however,  e  %  million  dollar  Inventory  thet  ties  as 
to  eerth,  so  Z  siaft  going  no  whsrs.   Just  don't  think  Z  sa  s 
buelneee  owner  totally  out  of  ay  lavs  of  Michigan  or  ay  love  of  working 
7  0-100  hours  s  wssk  trying  to  stay  afloat. 


Can  anyone  bear  Mf    1YEKT0NB  X  Know  Is  SICK  or"  the  sems~thln*T; 
.   -  Deren  Otie 
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GENERAL  STATISTICAL  INFORMATION  (eo»tfa»»e4 


14.  What*  your 


tide* 


IS.  la  Uim  •  ■unonty-owned 


16.  bthucoaapaajr: 


□  Chief  Executive  Officer 

□  Ouef  FhwdciaI  Officer 

□  Chief  Operating  Officer 

□  Chief  Inforaubon  Officer 

□  Other  <»|>ariry)   


□  Yes 
O*o~ 


Bfmateh;  held 
□  Publicly  held 


17.  Stnce  you  became  the  owner  of  your  buuneaa,  what  have  you  learned  that  ao  ooe  * 

CfLxr   ^  T^gr  =gr,  y  ^-  " 


Pleaae  (eel  free  to  ■ 
(ninber  and  teetioa). 


ita:  (If  rrfemof  to  ■  •pcetfic  queatioa,  pleaae  sole  the  qucatMU 

i  \'  f-/J 


Than*  m  to*-  V»*  tune  and  a  -stance.  Thia  an-rey  ia  auooyu 

d.  A  auaamary  of  the  rendu  wiD  be  »eat  to  you  prior  ta  public  avadahuity. 


Survey  detifn  by: 
MarLetiAf  Reaouree  Croup 
and  Moore  A  Aaaociatee  lac- 
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GENERAL  STATISTICAL  INFORMATION  (< 


14.  Vkrtfc  yew  tick?  


□ 

□  Chief  Ewcvtiw  Officer 
n  ffcirf  Fi—nfid  Officer 

□  CkicfOperstii*  Officer 

□  CWInfcnutioa  Officer 


15.  b  tbw  •  mimeritrowwd 


UYm 


II  5fa»ee  you  bictaM  the  mmtx  of  four  fciiawa,  wfcat  km  jmi  learned  thai  bo  ooe  lold  jom? 

u:  (If  referring  tea  apcrifie  quatiao,  pleeae  sole  the  quertwa 


FlMM  fad  free  •»  aaake  adihiaaaJ  e 


tern.  Tl^tmryrjkMkomjmam  ami ym»r  iy*Mi—  will  rrMiti  wpfctdy 
jr  aftbe  reaaJu  wffl  he  eaa*  to  fw  prior  to  public  mikbttty. 
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14.  Wb*t»yuur  title! 

□  Pmite  1 

□  Cbief  Executive  Officer  * 

□  Ckief  FW»ei«J  Officer  4 

□  Ckef  Opera**  Officer  • 

□  Oue/Inlerwliofl  Officer    /  • 
ISW  terrify)  tfOMUAy^tW^XV 

IS.  htMi  mmti 
I   til  ii? 

□  He.                                                       '  ■ 

□  N»  1 

16.  fatfc»C*UUMJay: 

B^vafer/ heU                                             '  " 
□  Pubbcrybeld  * 

"fed 

auaberrjdaoettoa). 


nto:  (If  rcfenvf  to  ■  ■pecifk  queeuoo.  pteate  wile  thequeadon 


Tkaak  jwj  for  your 
confident*)  A 


of  Uk  reeulu 


Tbii  purvey  * 
will  be  tent  to  you 


|  your  opinion*  will 
to  public  ■vmiUbJtty. 


upletely 


Survey  deufn  by: 
Marketing  Resource  Group 
and  Moore  A  Aaeocialea  be. 
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CBTCRAL  STATISTICAL  INFORMATION 


M.  What  i»  year  *h* 


□  Chief  Electa**  Officer 

□  Chief  fiMMrial  Officer 

□  Chief  Operata*  Officer 

□  Chief  laJbrauftjoa  Officer 

□  OU^fepectfy)   


IS.  bthfaoi 


□  lee 

put. 


1*.  btkWc 


CtiPrfeatelyhcId 
□  PufefccfyWJd 


17.  Sine*  you  Wctjm  the  owaer 
Motet  cad  fee 


tel  6»c  te  —he  UrfkkwuJ  i  nwi  H:  (tf  referring  lo  ■  tpecific  qocrtioa,  plctc  mot*  the  eju—rioa 


Wi  fc/ynii '  7*»*y  J~**M^ 

AA^a  *rt^%-  ^,4*=*^^^ 


On/  "frl**^  ■  

Thaafc  y—  far  yoar  tkc  — d  ■wwUnge.  Thfa  «m«y  a  maoaymow  ami  your  opiniom  will  renin  completely 
'  A  aaaaury  of  the  reeuht  will  he  test  to  you  prior  lo  puMie  tmuehila> 


Survey  fctko  by: 
Ifarketuf  Reoourc*  Crmp 
tad  Moore  ft  Aowxatfoo  lac 
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CENEHAL  STATISTICAL  INFORMATION 
14.  Wh-t»  your  title? 


IS.  U'Wiii 


16.  hthhcoompnny: 


DlYiiUinl 

□  CUcfEMCiitm  Officer 

□  Chkf  Financial  Officer 

□  ChkV  Operating  Officer 

□  Chief  lafonutMO  Officer  ,  . 

□  OtW(^ccify)  Wm*&l*M**- 


No* 


tfrWeJyhrld 
&  Fuhbely  held 


what  hew  you  learned  thai  bo  one  told  you? 


17.  5«ce  youhec*-«  the  ew«ere/your  bu«ne«e,  wbet  neve  you  ie-™ea 

^ZTryTPFzir.  &^t.  jl+^/u^  -  ~~~~ 


fee)  frectt  nuke  add 


iiffJf&rrnH^«%«eu5^n^ 


TV*™!  ynu  far  ynur  line  and  eewelince,  Tom  eurwy  it  enocyom  end  your  opuuotw 
confidential.  A  eununary  of  the  reeuhi  will  he  tent  to  you  prior  Id  public  availability. 


ipleteJy 


Marketing  Reeouree  Croup 
end  Moore  A  Aeeocutc*  Inc. 
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GENERAL  STATISTICAL  INFORMATION  << 


14.  What  w  jour  tnle* 


□  Chairperson  - 
0P*aidcnt 

□  Chief  Entcutive  Office 

□  Chief  FImjkhJ  Officer 

□  Qiief  Opera' in*  Offieer 

□  Chief  tnfc.  nation  Officer 

□  Other  (tpectfr)  


15.  blhiaa 


□  No 


16.  bthfccoeepany: 


OTrmtery  held 
□  Pubbelyheld 


Since  ym  becaase  the  owner  of  your  buaineta,  whet  have  you  learned  thai  no  ooe  told  you? 


Please  fed  free  to  make  sdNfctmoaJ  ewnsseuti:  (If  referring  to  1 1 


   (Ifreferrinc 

w— her  and  tcrnon). 


t  specific  question,  please  note  the  quaation 


Thanh  ya«  far  your  time  ^nd  ssNitanbe.  This  survey  ia  anonymoui  end 
confidential.  A  ouauaary  of  the  result*  wiD  be  tent  to  you  prior  to  public  avaJUbibry. 


w]jl  reauun  eom\ 


Survey  deiifjn  by: 
Marketing  Resource  Croup 
and  Moore  ci  Associates  Inc. 
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CENBtAL  fTOTISIlCAL  INFORMATION 


□  Gkdnanaa  . 
D  FtwMMt  " 

mo*****,) 


11  fcifcfafhirfc)       4  . 


K  blUte 


i  Mi  iMten  Hit  Mnty  i.  mnvmh  «4  ymw  «pWm  wfll  rmk 
r  «f  iW  mm  w«  U  mm  m  jm  pfer  «•  MMfe  mUflkjt, 


Jm<jl  sfy*r*t  *****  **  *  "J 

\S*Uc*-+~*&JC      £4*i~ .',  ^    lSC«i4>  Am.  yu+X.  +*+t:< 

yprvt  4  *******  f  *Sfejt  i*+  M*^#***AU 
fyjUSy*~^-*U*^<4>*+*  M"*//       *****  v^W^ 


o 

ERIC 
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(M.  v  -  ^  sse+~*  ~ — 

4J-X+~.  -M— ,/*^-*4*-r    ST #~-/hJ 


3 
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%t*imm  c  ■  +**fft  ""XZL.  ct*J^fk*»i  *- 


ERLC 
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CBraUtmilSTICALINFOWUJTON 


QCMEMe^cOffiir 

□  OfaT  Umbo.  Officer  y  "  , 


K  btkit 


Q>ri*toJyfctU 


fc>lfc»tto— icidiihiiU 


'       I    ri      Ifch  r'  J"  — 'j      |*  '     ^TriBiiTn  ■■■■tmli 

A  Mwy  «TlW  mdb  will  be  mm  to  yom  prior  to  public  avrikMky. 


ffiitilltlhiiMii  fuiif 
«nd  Hun  *  Ammmm  fat. 


IS 
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CSNIKALf  1)1118 11CAL  INFORMATION 


□  dkrrWfalOOMr 

□  CMrfOylfa»Ott«r 


ttL  *i. .y„r*J4  gam^*  /y/.^lte>y 

gfca    ^^1r  r**  -  *£±MdAi  *  —  

ii  iQtwdn^K^ 


wfl  he  mm  t»  |w  pilar  to  pvMk  mfkbflflyi 


Mtrfcctlag  Rmovm  Ciwp 


385 


onmi  mmnui  mromunon 


M,  TfcihjiMilliT  r~?r 

□  Ckkwrni     -  ~                                  ,  — 

□  OfafrbacklOttMr                               •  _ 

□  CMrfO|iinhi»Ottwr 

□  dhfUfiiMitfiiOMiii 

iCrtfawh  till                                               ,  • 

ry^»~  f         *  a 

-      M    III  A  i.  Ml  '  *~  ]               *~  |    *'it  1f*j 

mJ  Mm  *  AmmImm  In. 
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CEJOXALWTXnsriCALWTOMUJWi 


o 
□ 

□  CUrfl 

□  CW  Of,  Mitt 

□  CMrfhfi.i  .Hi  

KOW  Ait 


IS.  U*km  ■hutrj 


ON* 


*  h*faiiii|  | 


It  Kmc  jmbMnctkt  «wMr«f  ymr  I 


-Sttfl    t 


IUllfa|lll 


-II 
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CENEKAL  STATISTICAL  INFORMATION 


14.  WWlfa|— rtfJrf/ 


□  CkkwM  —  

□  CWEWntmOfTioir 

□  CWFWeiilOffiMr 

□  aicfOptma*0ffi««/ 


IS.  Lihi.««Wky-. 


etW. 


^  fief  mtrf  j.mpr^.t  a*    nfipJi**  Ut&Siu*  4  tf, 

 >.  M  I  .  <  t  .  Lt:  «* 


0tMT      -fitji  *****  *  e«&«'*f*f  4/  SSSStSm^ISi 
Sen/  JV*«v  2£f  ^        T</J*  f  k<*  **nr  *****  &c***e 
X*ic/*+  o+xt  +  te  *****        *P*f  &  ***** 
*V£/-  ^  &v»eS  dost  *e  4  /«  *TV%t**.ee.  /6sf 

u»M  s*f  rty  Ao«*j  *****  4'*~t- 

r£  iU  »:*&/*  c/*sy  *+fty  rfeyr*  J  rt£ 

vt%Jtf  of  4it*s*  -fat  A/  >W'r  m  ?*«re  ;*tyy  * 
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_  f»fj  i*t  /ere  aft  Jxtrtc  S>f»rt*s_jt*h  _ 


3Q^ 
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CTWEKAL  WVaUlKAL  INFORMATION  («— ifaw  4) 


M.  Wtoabywtkb? 


□  Ckief  Estctfthr  Officer 

□  GUrfPlnKiil  Officer 

□  Ofef  Optrattoj  Officer 

□  Otflnfermatioo  Officer 

□  Otkrfrpedfy)   


IS.  Iithw«^niir)  »w>d 


□  Yw 

□  *fe 


□  PtablielyWld 


It  Sac*  ye*  Ucaaw  the  mcr  c/joar  Uipm,  what  kavc  y*a  lamed  tkat  so  ear  told  yoa? 
Fhtat  fcclftat  to — |*fcif  ml  i ■■■mi  (Hfe<errto*toae»edfica»e«Uea, pliynnt AepM 


r  (If  refcrriag  to  a  ■perific  cjuii— , pliMC      lac  y  iirif 

^  JLz^!il  %jJ%ZjL  ^"jtts 


it**,  (!i  ti, 


ceemideatiei.  A  WMiirywdw  rawJb  wfl!  be  teal  to  yea  prior  to  public  erajUhiaty. 


Survey  daap  hgrc 
Marbtif  fcwwm  Cwp 
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louche  Ross  4  Co 

200  Ron******  CtrUe*  16<H  Fk>w 
Del/ OH  W  1274 


&  Touche  Ross 


fetophont  3l3  4t61SO0 
Totei  2304WTRUU 


Dww«l  J.  K*#y 

Ctuirnun  o4  ttw  Board 

Group  Marwgmg  Partner   McfM^Att  Pr  M  u  t> 


May  2,  1988 


Representative  John  J.  La  Fa Ice 
Chairman,  House  Small  Business  Committee 
U.  S.  House  of  Representatives 
2367  Ray burn  House  office  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20515 

Dear  Mr.  LaFalce: 

Women  business  owners  are  the  fastest  growing  segment  of  the 
nation's  small  business  community.     For  mole  than  a  year,  Touche 
Ross  has  been  working  with  the  public  and  the  private  sectors  in 
Michigan  to  support  and  heighten  public  awareness  of  the 
increasingly  significant  role  of  women  as  entrepreneurs  and 
employers  and  creators  of  jobs,  products,  services  and 
industries. 


Women  business  owners  are  a  constituency  of  significant  size  and 
growing  importance.    They  own  four  out  of  every  five  of  the 
nation's  new  businesses.    They  are  undoubtedly  the  most 


In  Michigan  we  are  attempting  to  give  them  their  due.    Last  year 
we  conducted  the  first  annual  opinion  survey  of  the  state's 
women  business  owners.     In  1987  and  1988,  two  of  the  state's 
leading  women  business  owners  were  honored  with  Athena  Awards 
and  named  Michigan  Woman  Entrepreneur  of  the  Year.     In  December 
1987,  women  owners  of  the  state's  top  50  privately  held 
companies  were  recognized  at  a  luncheon  at  which  Michigan 
Governor  James  j.  Blanchard  was  the  keynote  speaker. 

We  view  the  support  of  these  business  owners  as  vital  to  the 
economic  growth  of  the  nation,  particularly  in  the  service 
sector.    We  therefore  strongly  encourage  initiatives  by  bo*h 
government  agencies  and  private  enterprises  to  provide  access  to 
funding,  education,  technical  assistance  and  procurement 
opportunities  for  women  owned  businesses. 

Sincerely, 


Daniel  J.  Kelly; 


DJK/mp 


Touche  Ross  International 
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^StiaVEV  OF  WOMEN-OWNED  MICHIGAN  BUSINESSES^) 


March  -  April,  1987 


presented  lo 
Touche  Ross  &  Co. 
and 

Tttf  Mir hlyan  Wnmun  May ut!^ 


This  Information  b  not  to  be  released  without  the  joint 
permission  of  Touche  Ross  &  Co.,  The  MIehtyn  Woman  M»yriiw> , 
ind  Marketing  Resource  Group,  Inc. 
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1987  Survey  of  Michigan  Women-Owned  Businesses 


April  -  March,  1987 


METHODOLOGY 


The  aource  list  ot  3,500  Michigan  women  owned  businesses  for  this 
study  was  provided  to  Touche  Poss  (  Co.  by  the  Department  ot  Commerce, 
the  Office  of  women  Owned  Businesses. 

The  woman  owned  businesses  were  then  sent  a  questiom.aire,  designed  in 
collaboration  with  Moore  6  Associates,  Inc.  and  Marketing  Resource 
Group,  Inc.,  and  approved  and  finalized  by  Touche  Ross.  The  Mlchir/ar. 
Woman  Maqaiine  and  Anthony  Franco,  Incorporated.    Also  included  wi.h 
each  questionnaire  was  a  personalized  cover  letter  written  by  Anthony 
Franco.  Incorporated  in  consultation  with  MRG.    A  follow-up  post  card 
waa  aant  14  days  after  the  <nitial  mailina. 

From  the  original  list  of  3,500,  621  questionnaires  were  returned  for 
a  response  rata  of  17.7%.    A  1K%  response  rate  is  considered  necessary 
to  provide  reliable  data.    The  average  response  rate  for  this  type  of 
study  is  usually  15%  -20%.    All  responses  in  the  study  remained 
confidential. 

following  completion  of  the  survey,  the  data  was  subjected  to  computer 
analysis  using  MRG' s  in-house  crosstabulation  program.  The  result  was 
a  series  of  crosstabulations  employing  J4  independent  variables. 

Marketing  Resource  Group.  Inc.  is  Dleased  to  present  the  findings  of 
this  study  to  Touche  Ross  (  Co.,  and  The  Michigan  Woman  Magazine. 


Matfcvawt 


Qma. 


A  louche  Ross  Survey 

la  conjunction  wUk 

The  Michigan  Woman  Magazine 


1917  Survey  of  Women-Owned 
Businesses  in  Michigan 


*  -  Less  then  1% 


Heae*  merk  oil  applicable  boxes  ond  return  tho  completed  survey  in  tho 
encloeed  eelf-addressed,  postege-peid  envelope  by  March  16,  1987.  He 
welcome  any  edditionel  comnents  you  wish  to  make  on  eny  question.  Space 
is  provided  for  that  purpose  et  the  end  of  the  quest ionneire.    we  thank 
you  very  much  for  your  speciel  ettention. 


MICHIGAN  BUSINESS  CLIMATE 

1.    Generelly  spweking,  whet  do  you 
feel  ere  the  most  import ent 
problems  feeing  businesses  in 
Michigen  today;  that  is,  the 
problem  thet  you  ere  most 
concerned  shout? 
{ CHECK  ALL  THAT  APPLY) 


33%  -  Competition  from  Big  Business 

€4%  -  Cost  of  Liability  insurance 

11%  -  Foreign  Competition 

29%  -  Government  Regulations 

17%  -  Interest  Rates 

39%  -  Labor  Costs 

39%  -  Labor  Quality 

63%  -  Taxes 

13%  -  Other 


2.    How  important  do  you  feel  the 
following  eteps  ere  in  order  to 
improve  Michigen' s  businees 
climate? 

e.  Chengee  in  Businees  Tex  Structure 

b.  Changee  in  Individual  Tex  Structure 

c.  further  Changes  to  Reduce  Costs 
Releted  to  Morktrs'  Compensation 
Increased  Availability  of  Low-Cost 

Government  Financing 
j.    Eaaing  of  Reguletion  end  Reporting 
Requirement* 

f.  leeing  of  Envii'nmentel  Standards 

g.  Advert ieing  and  Marketing  the 
Stete  (Yes!  Michigan  Campaign,  etc.) 

s.    Improving  the  Stete' s  University 
System 

i.    Containing  Heelth  Care  Cos*  s 
j.    Imoroving  the  Public  Education 
System  (grades  K-12) 


very 

Somewhat 

Not  At  All 

Import ent 

Important 

Important 

74% 

25% 

1% 

40% 

51% 

9% 

73% 

24% 

31 

40% 

40% 

20% 

37% 

49% 

14% 

8% 

421 

50% 

31% 

47% 

221 

27% 

48% 

25% 

59% 

71 
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GENERAL  ECONOMIC  OUTLOOK 

1.    Generally  speaking,  do  you  feel 
the  economy  for  the  balance  of 
the  year  will: 


2%  -  Greatly  improve 
32%  -  Somewhat  Improve 
47%  -  Remain  About  the  Same 
17%  -  Somewhat  Deteriorate 

1%  -  Greatly  Deteriorate 


Do  you  think  business  taxes  will 
increase,  stay  the  same,  or  decrease 
in  1987? 


If  business  taxes  were  to  be 
increased,  which  of  the  following 
would  you  most  favor? 
(CHECK  ONLY  ONE) 


8%  -  increase  Greatly 
56%  -  increase  Somewhat 
34%  -  Stay  About  the  Same 

2%  -  Decrease  Somewhat 

0%  -  Decrease  Greatly 

26%  -  Value  Addea  Tax 

8%  -  Para,  income  Tax  increase 
21%  -  Corporate  Tax  increase 
45%  -  Oil  import  Tax 


in  12  months*  the  inflation  rate 
will  be: 


10% 
27% 
31% 
20% 
12% 


Less  than  2% 

2  to  3% 

3  to  4% 
«  to  5% 
Above  5% 


5.    in  12  months,  the  prime  rate  will  be: 


1% 
6% 

10% 
19% 
27% 
25% 
12% 


Less  than  5% 

5  to  6% 

6  to  7% 

7  to  8% 

8  to  9% 

9  to  10% 
Above  10% 


which  of  the  followi.  do  you  feel  2% 
will  be  most  effective  in  helping  to  62% 
reduce  the  federal  deficit?  36% 


increase  Taxes 

Reduce  Government  Spending 

Combination  of  Both 


in  12  months,  the  Dow  Jones 
industrial  Average  will  be: 


20% 

Above 

2, 

500 

15% 

2,401 
2,301 

to 

2,500 

16% 

to 

2,400 

13% 

2,201 

to 

2,300 

12% 

2,101 

to 

2,200 

11% 

2,001 

to 

2,100 

7% 

1,901 

to 

2,000 

4% 

1,801 

to 

1,900 

1% 

1,701 

to 

1,800 

o 
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GOVERNMENT  PROGRAMS 

1.    Which,  if  any,  of  the  following 
Michigan  Department  of  Commerce 
services /programs  have  you 
utilised? 

(CHECK  ALL  THAT  APPLY) 


12%  -  Ombudsman 

2%  -  Financing 

9%  -  Procurement 

14%  -  Small  Business  Centers 

10%  -  Minority  Bus.  Enterprise 

*4%  -  Women  Bus.  Owners  Services 

*  -  Technical  Deployment 

1%  -  Import/Export  Assistance 

1%  -  Manufacturing  Service 

2%  -  New  Enterprise  Services 

57%  -  None  of  th?  above 


2a.  Are  you  aware  of  the  office 

of  women  Business  Owners  in  the 
Michigan  Department  of  Commerce? 

2b.  If  YES,  have  you  personally  had 
any  contact  with  the  Office  of 
Women  Business  Owners? 


66% 
34% 


41% 

59% 


Yes 

No 


Yes 

NO 


INDIVIDUAL  COMPANY  OUTLOOK 


1.    Do  you  expect  your  sales  to 
increase  in  1987? 


48% 

37% 
13% 
2% 


Definitely  Yes 
Probably  Yes 
Probably  No 
Definitely  no 


2a    Do  you  expect  your  real  earninqs 

(total  revenues  less  total  expenses  - 
net  of  inflation)  to  increase  in  1987? 


33% 
40% 
22% 
5% 


De.  titely  Yes 
Probably  Yes 
Probably  No 
Definitely  No 


2b.  If  YES,  by  what  percentage  over 
1986  earnings? 


28% 
36% 
10% 
9% 
17% 


I  to  5% 
6  to  10% 

II  to  15% 
16  to  20% 
More  than  20% 


3a.  Do  you  plan  to  expand  your 
workforce  In  1987? 


20% 
33% 
33% 
14% 


Definitely  Yes 
Probably  Yes 
Probably  No 
Definitely  No 


3b.     f  YES,  by  what  percentage? 


55% 
20% 
5% 
6% 


I  to  5% 
6  to  10% 

II  to  15% 
16  to  20% 


9 
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4a.  Are  you  considering  relocating 
your  business  in  1987? 


7% 
10% 
25% 
58% 


Definitely  Yes 
Probably  Yes 
Probably  No 
Definitely  no 


4b.  If  YES*  where? 


/%  -  within  the  City  of  Detroit 
7%  -  From  Detroit  to  the  Suburbs 

or  Outstate  Area 
3%  -  From  the  Suburbs  or  Outstate 
Area  to  Detroit 
70%  -  From  One  Suburban  or  Outstate 

Area  to  Another 
13%  -  out  of  State 


5a.  Are  ycu  considering  expanding 
your  business  in  1987? 


20% 
25% 
33% 
22% 


Definitely  Yes 
Probably  Yes 
Probably  No 
Definitely  No 


5b.  If  YES*  where? 


MP ANY  MANAGEMENT 

1.    Rank  the  management  areas  that 

you  plan  to  focus  attention  on  this 
year.   {Scale  of  1  to  5,  with  1  being 
the  highest  priority) 


a.  Productivity 


Average 

2.08 


(High) 
One 

36% 


Two 
16% 


14%  -  within  the  City  of  Detroit 
8%  -  From  Detroit  to  the  Suburbs 

or  Outstate  Area 
5%  -  From  the  Suburbs  or  Outstate 
Area  to  Detroit 
58%  -  From  One  Suburban  or  Outstate 

Area  to  Another 
21%  -  out  of  State 


Three 


Four 
5% 


(Low^ 
Five 


Ref./ 
D.K 


b.  Recruitment  3.45  8%  6%         11%  8%         13%  50% 

c.  Financing  3.17         11%  8%  ?%  10%         14%  48% 


d.  Cost  Cortrol 

4  Reduction 

e.  Marketing 

f.  Plant 

improvements 

q.    New  Products 


2.48 

2.30 

3.77 
3.08 


Research 

4  Developement  3.58 


i .  Other 


3  07 


20% 
28% 

3% 
10% 

4% 
2% 


20% 
17% 

4% 
9% 


15% 
14% 

7% 
8% 


7% 
7% 

6% 
7% 

5% 


8% 
7% 

16% 
13% 

15% 
2% 


29% 
27% 

64% 
53% 

64% 
95% 
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Which  of  tha  following  do  you  use 
on  •  regular  basis       •  business 


consul tent? 

Nei 

that  odvisor  . 

.   .  ? 

(CHICK  ALL  THAT  APPLY) 

Male 

Female 

Nona 

•  . 

Banker 

301 

11% 

54% 

b. 

Lawyer 

49% 

9% 

45% 

c. 

Accountant 

€0% 

21% 

21% 

d. 

Chamber  of  comaarce 

10% 

11% 

82% 

•  . 

Independent  Consultant 

10% 

9% 

63% 

f . 

Relative 

25% 

11% 

66% 

g- 

rriand 

16% 

20% 

67% 

h. 

Business  Assoc lata 

25% 

27% 

54% 

i. 

Co-owner  of  Bvaineu 

161 

12% 

73% 

j. 

Other 

3% 

2% 

95% 

In  which  eroa(s)  of  business 
expertise  do  you  feel  you  need  to 
develop  additional  ikilli? 
(CHECK  ALL  THAT  APPLY) 


57%  -  Finance 

55%  -  Marketing 

36%  -  Management 

26%  -  Leadership  (personal 

and  professional) 
34%  *  Presentation/Negotiation 


Ooee  your  business  have  a 
business  plan? 


57%  -  Yes 
43%  -  No 


In  what  areas  do  you  presently 

use  computers? 

(CHECK  ALL  THAT  APPLY) 


66%  -  Accounting/Finance 
19%  -  Material  and  Prod.  Control 
39%  -  Consumer/Vendor 
Mailing  Lists 
2%  -  Assembly  and  Manufac- 
turing Control 
11%  -  Marketing  Analysis 
54%  *  Administration  (word 
processing,  etc.) 
t%  -  Product  Design 
16%  -  Desk-top  Publishing 
28%  -  Other 


6.    Which,  if  any,  of  the  following 
incentivee  do  you  use  with 
employees? 

(CHECK  ALL  THAT  APPLY) 


71% 
25% 
22% 
9% 


22% 
47% 
12% 


Pay  Raises 
Benefit  Increases 

Profit  Sharing 

The  Potential  For  or 

Actual  Ownership  of 

the  Business 
Promotions 

Training  Opportunities 
None  of  the  above 
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7.  which,  if  any,  of  tfte  following 
steps  have  you  taken  to  contain 
employee  health  benefit  costs? 

<CHECK  ALL  THAT  APPLY) 


12%  -  Increased  Medical  Deductibles 
5%  -  Increased  Medical  Co-Pay 

Percentages 
8%  -  Switched  to  HMO-type 

Medical  Coverage 
1%  -  Switched  to  PPO-Type 

Type  Medical  Coverage 
3%  -  Changed  to  Self-Funded  Modi?dl 

Coverage 
75%  -  None  of  the  above 


8a.  Does  your  company  have  a  401-k 
plan? 


7% 

93% 


Yes 
No 


8b.  If  NO,  are  you  considering  im- 
plementing a  401-k  plan? 


15% 
85% 


Yes 
No 


9a.  Approximately  how  much  did 
your  company  spend  on  print 
advertising  in  1986? 


23% 
23% 
16% 
13% 
13% 
13% 


Less  than  S100 
^1 00  to  $500 
$501  to  $1,000 
$1,001  to  $2,000 
$2,001  to  $5,000 
More  than  $5,000 


9b.  Approximately  how  much  d-d 

your  company  spend  on  radio/TV 
advertising  in  1986? 


80% 
7% 
3% 
3% 
3% 
4% 


Less  than  $100 
$100  to  $500 
$501  to  $1,000 
$1,001  to  $2,000 
$2,001  to  $5,000 
More  than  $5,000 


COMPANY  FINANCING 

1.    Approximately  how  much  capital 
did  you  have  for  start  up? 


24%  -  Less  than  $1,000 
9%  -  $1,000  to  $2,000 
17%  -  $2,001  to  $5,000 
15%  -  $5,001  to  $10,000 
14%  -  $10,001  to  $20,000 
13%  -  $20,001  to  $50,000 
3%  -  $50,001  to  $75,000 
5%  -  $75,001  or  more 
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Please  indicate  what  percentage 
of  your  start-up  capital  came  from 
each  of  the  following  categories. 
(Be  sure  the  percentages  you  write 
in  add  to  100%.) 


Averaqe 

0% 

1-25% 

26-50% 

51-99% 

100% 

Re 
DJ 

a. 

Selfr  Earnings 

29.21% 

52% 

7% 

11% 

3% 

18% 

81 

b. 

Self*  Savings 

40.71% 

40% 

8% 

15% 

3% 

26% 

8< 

c. 

Lenders 

13.88% 

73% 

2% 

7% 

6% 

4% 

8' 

d. 

Private  investors 

3.28% 

87% 

1% 

2% 

1% 

1% 

81 

e. 

Friends,  Pel. 

11.77% 

73% 

5% 

7% 

2% 

5% 

81 

f. 

Other 

2.47% 

89% 

* 

1% 

* 

1% 

B\ 

3a 


How  many  banks  or  other  lending 
institutions  have  you  approached 
for  a  loan  for  your  business  for 
start-up,  operations,  expansion, 
any  other  purpose? 


31% 
21% 
10% 
3% 
1% 
2% 
2% 


-  One 

-  Two 

-  Three 

-  Four 

-  Five 

-  More  than  Five 

-  None 


3b.  If  you  have  approached  one  or  67%  -  Yes 

more,  in  general  do  you  feel  you  33  *  -  No 

were  treated  fairly  by  the  lending 
institution (s)? 


4a.  Do  you  currently  have  a  business 
loan? 


48% 

52% 


Yes 

No 


4b.  If  YES,  what  type  of  collateral  was 
used  to  secure  this  financing? 
(CHECK  ALL  THAT  APPLY) 


47%  -  Bus.  Owned  Plant  and  Equip. 

30%  -  Business  Owned  Receivables 

18%  -  Other  Business  Assets 

31%  -  Your  House  or  Car 

25%  -  Other  Assets  Owned  by  You 

20%  -  Other 


5a.  How  much  collateral  was  required 
for  your  loan? 


26%  -  Less  Than  Loan  Amount 
39%  -  Equal  to  Loan  Amount 
36%  -  Greater  Than  Loan  Amount 


4«- 
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5b  If  GREATER  THAN  THE 
AMOUNT  OF  THE  LOAN, 
how  much  greater? 


58% 
12% 
8t 
7% 
15% 


200% 

201  to  300% 
301  to  400% 
401  to  500% 
Greater  than  500% 


6a.  Have  you  experienced  difficulty  31%  -  Yes 

finding  a  carrier  for  your  company's  69%  -  No 
liability  insurance  policies? 


6b.  If  YES,  why? 


34%  -  Could  Not  Find  Carrier 
68%  -  Cost  of  Ins.  Too  High 
13%  -  Other 


Do  you  carry  personal  disability 
insurance? 


45% 

55% 


Yes 
No 


COMPANY  STATISTICAL  INFORMATION 

1.    Which  of  the  following  best 
describes  why  you  started  your 
business? 


26% 
22% 


49% 
16% 


25% 
17% 


Economic  Reasons 
Experienced  Creative 

Frustration  in  Other  Jobs 
Like  Being  My  Own  Boss 
Needed  to  Have  More  Control 

Over  My  Time 
Had  Reached  a  Dead-End  on 
Corporate  Ladder  Elsewhere 
Found  a  Market  Niche 
Other 


2.    How  long  have  you  owned  your 
own  business? 


2% 
6% 
28% 
32% 
17% 
7% 
3% 
5% 


1  Year  or  Less 

1  to  2  Years 

2  to  5  Years 
5  to  10  Years 
10  to  15  Years 
15  to  20  Years 
20  to  leeiis 
Over  25  Years 
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What  were  your  approximate  total 
gross  revenues  in  the  following 
years?  {CIRCLE  appropriate 
NUMBER  FOR  EACH  YE\R) 

Less  then  $25,00  0 

$25,000  to  $50,000 

$50,001  to  $100,000 

$100,001  to  $250,000 

$250,001  to  $500,000 

$500,001  to  $750,000 

$750,001  to  $1  Million 

Between  $1  Million  and  $3  Million 

Between  $3  Million  and  $5  Million 

More  than  $5  Million 


1983 

1984 

1985 

1986 

26% 

20% 

18* 

161 

15% 

16% 

141 

13% 

18% 

16% 

17% 

16% 

17% 

19% 

22% 

20% 

10% 

13% 

12% 

15% 

6% 

5% 

5% 

7% 

2% 

3% 

5% 

6% 

4% 

4% 

6% 

7% 

1% 

1% 

1% 

* 

1% 

1% 

1% 

1% 

4.    Is  your  business  a  full-time,  part-  86%  -  Full-time 

time,  or  spare-time  activity  for  11%  -  Part-time 

you?  3%  -  Spare-time 


5a.  Is  the  business  a: 


66%  -  Corporation 

30%  -  Sole  Proprietorship 

4%  -  Partnership 

0%  -  Franchise 


5b.  If  it  is  a  corporation  or  partner- 
ship, what  percentage  of  the 
business  do  you  own? 

AVERAGE  -  75.71% 


3% 
15% 
12% 
5% 
1% 
34% 
29% 


0%  to  30% 
31%  to  50% 
51%  to  65% 
66%  to  90% 
91%  to  99% 
100% 

Refused/Don't 


5c.  How  many  co-owners,  not  including 
yourself,  are  there? 

AVERAGE  -  1.02 


33%  -  None 
26%  -  One 

6%  -  Two 

4%.-  Three 

1%  -  Four  or  F*"e 

1%  -  Over  Five 
29%  -  Refused/Don't  Know 


6.    Over  the  past  year,  what  was  the 
average  number  of  full-  ind  part- 
time  employees  employed  oy  your 
company  <not  including  yourself) ? 


13% 
33% 
31% 
14% 
6% 


None 

I  to  3 
4  to  10 

II  to  20 
21  to  50 
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7. 


Which  business  classification 
best  describes  your  company? 


8%  -  Construction 

2%  -  Manufacturing 
(auto-related) 

6%  -  Manufacturing 

(non-auto-related) 

It  -  High  Tech.  Manufacturing 

1%  -  High  Technology  Research 

1%  -  Computer  Hardware  Sales 

2t  -  Computer  Software  Sales 
19%  -  Retail 

3%  -  Finance 

6%  -  Health  Care 

2%  -  Insurance 

5%  -  Real  Estate 
31%  -  Service 

(including  restaurants) 

5%  -  Wholesale,  Distribution 

2%  -  Transportation 
24%  -  Other 


8.    Is  your  business  space: 


49%  -  Leased 

31%  -  Owned 

22%  -  Home-based 


Where  is  the  principal  office  of 
your  business  located? 


8%  -  Detroit 
37%  -  Suburban  Detroit 

4%  -  Ann  Arbor  Area 
11%  -  Lansing  Area 

3%  -  Grand  Rapids  Area 

5%  -  Flint  Area 

5%  -  Bay  City/Midland/Saginaw 
27%  -  Elsewhere  in  Michigan 


GENERAL  STATISTICAL  INFORMATION 

The  following  questions  will  be  used  for  statistical  purposes  only.  All 
information  will  be  kept  strictly  confidential.    This  background  information 
will  be  extremely  important  in  our  analysis  and  crucial  to  the  success  of 
this  research. 


1.    What  are  the  approximate 

number  of  hours  in  an  average 
work  week  in  your  business? 


6% 
6% 
17% 
37% 
25% 
9% 


Less  than  20 
20  to  30 
31  to  40 
41  to  50 
51  to  70 
More  than  70 


Are  you  employed  by  any  business 
other  than  your  own? 


13% 

87* 


Yes 
No 


Mwfcettnt  Wnoufct  Qroup.  Inc. 
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3. 

Row  has  owning  *  business  affected 

Gotten 

Remained  Gotten 

you  in  the  following  categories? 

Better 

About  the  Same  Horse 

a. 

Personal  Health 

19% 

65%  16% 

Stress 

13% 

40%  47% 

c. 

Personal  Relationships  with 

Business  Associates 

52% 

43%  4% 

d. 

Personal  Relationships  with 

Family  end  Friends 

29% 

52%  19% 

4  . 

In  which  of  the  following  organi- 

47% - 

State/Local  Chamber  (s) 

zations  do  you  have  a  current 

9%  - 

State/Local  Economic  Clubs 

membership? 

23%  - 

Women-Owned  Business  Org. 

< CHECK  ALL  THAT  APPLY) 

22%  - 

Other  Local  Business  Clubs 

or  Organizations 

39%  - 

Trade  Association 

8%  - 

Business  and  Professional 

Women  (B&PW) 

10%  - 

National  Fed.  o*  Independent 

Businesses  (NFIB) 

7%  - 

Small  Business  Association 

of  Michigan  (SBAM) 

19%  - 

Other 

19%  - 

None 

5, 

On  political  issues,  do  you  consider 

8%  - 

Very  Conservative 

yourself  to  be: 

35%  - 

Somewhat  Conservative/More 

Conservative  Than  Liberal 

27%  - 

Neither/Middle-of-t he-Road/ 

Moderate/Both 

24%  - 

Somewhat  Liberal/More 

Liberal  Than  Conservative 

6%  - 

Very  Liberal 

6. 


Generally  speaking, 
of  yourself  as: 


do  you  think 


40% 
20% 
24% 
14% 
1% 


Republican 
Democrat 
Independent 
No  Preference 
Other 


GENERAL  STATISTICAL  INFORMATION  (Continued) 
7.    What  is  your  approximate  age? 


12% 
40% 
28% 
16% 
3% 


18  to  24 
25  to  34 
35  *d  44 
45  to  54 
55  to  64 
65  and  Over 


8.    What  is  your  marital  status? 


8%  -  Single 

67%  -  Married 

16%  -  Divorced/Separated 

6%  -  Widowed 

3%  -  Head  of  Household 


4". 
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9.    Do  you  have  any  children  17  years 
of  age  or  younger  living  xn  your 
household? 


10.    what  is  the  lest  grade  of  school 
you  completed? 


11.    Nhet  is  your  main  racial  or  ethnic 
heritage? 


12.    Which  of  the  following  income 
groups  includes  your  TOTAL 
I AMI LY  INCOME  in  1986  before 
taxes? 


i3.    What  percentage  of  your  personal 
income  came  from  your  own 
business? 


14.    what  is  your  title? 


IS.    Is  this  a  minority-owned 
business? 


16.    Is  this  company: 


591  -  None 

221  -  One 

191  -  2  to  4 

*  -  5  to  6 

01  *  More  than  6 


21  -  Some  High  School  or  Less 

131  -  Graduated  High  School 

21  -  vocational/Technical  School 

361  -  Some  College 

201  -  Graduated  College 

271  -  Post-Graduate  work 


921  -  White 

41  -  Black 

*  -  Hispanic/Puerto  Rican 

1%  -  Native  American 

21  -  Other 


II  -  $  0  to  $5,000 

21  -  $5,001  to  $10,000 

51  -  $10,001  to  $15,000 

51  -  $15,001  to  $20,000 

111  -  $20,001  to  $30,000 

131  -  $30,001  to  $40,000 

131  -  $40,001  to  $50,000 

491  -  Over  $50,000 


291  -  Less  than  251 
141  -  251  to  491 
11%  -  501  to  741 
461  -  741  to  1001 


41  -  Chairperson 

621  -  President 

51  -  Chief  Executive  Officer 

21  -  Chief  Financial  Officer 

II  -  Chief  Operating  Officer 

II  -  Chief  Information  Officer 

321  -  Other 


371  -  Yes 
6?l  -  No 


1001  -  Privately  held 
*    -  Publicly  held 


Thank  you  for  your  time  and  assistance.    This  survey  is  anonymous  and  your 
opinions  will  remain  completely  confidential.    A  summary  of  the  results  will 
^e  sent  to  you  prior  to  public  availability. 
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MICHIGAN  WOMAN 


&ToucheRoss 


A  louche  Rosa  Survey 

in  conjunction  with 

The  Michigan  Woman  Magazine 

1987  SURVEY  OF  WOMEN-OWNED 
BUSINESSES  IN  MICHIGAN 


Tho  1987  benchmark  Touch*  Rom/Dm  MttfeiD 
Woman  pot  of  women-owned  businaesee  in 
Michlgtn  aurvayod  tho  opinions  of  3.500 
pnso^mtoenSy  pnvatety-held  buetaeaeee  Tho 
•oufco  lot  wob  drawn  from  put**  avaftable  reoour- 
coa,  and  tho  aurvoy  cotoborators  bofiavo  thtaietha 
first  tima  arttudee,  ooncoma  and  business  tronda 
voicod  by  Michigan  woman  business  ownars  nova 
boonaoaooadatatc^ida. 

Toucho  Root  maled  tha  quaationnalra,  daoignad  by 
Marketing  Raaourco  Qroup.  Inc.  and  Moora  ft  Aa- 
sodatss,  inc.  in  March  1087.  AJao  indudad  with 
each  aueettonneira  **a  a  poraonataad  covar  lottor. 
AfoaojHjp  poat  card  waa  aant  14  daya  aflar  tho  W- 
taj  meftng. 

From  tho  original  tat  of  3.500.  621  quoationnairaa 
war*  rotumad  lor  a  raaponaa  rata  of  17.7  parcant 
A  15  percent  resporwe  rate  iaconaioerod  naeaaaary 
to  provide  roNabta  data  Aft  inolviduat  responses  In 
tha  study  ramain  confidential 

following  compiotton  of  tha  aurvoy.  tho  data  warn 
aubjected  to  oomputar  anatyaia  using  Markating 
Resource  Qroup'a  kvhouso  croMSbuJatton 
.  *"am  Tha  raaul  waa  a  sonos  of  croes-tabula- 
tjo.%  %.^toyino  42  indapandant  variable*  In  addi- 
tion. Mcve  ft  Aaaodotoa  tabulated  raaponaaa  to  tha 
open-ended  aurvoy  quaatton  "Sine*  you  bocamo  tha 
ownor  of  your  buainaas.  wta  havo  you  loamod  that 
no  on*  told  you?" 


Ona  of  tha  main  raaaona  tor  conducting  tho  aurvoy 
waa  to  oatabaah  a  baaolina  concerning  tho  opMona 
of  Michigan  woman  buainaas  owners.  According  to 
tha  Michigan  Department  of  Commarca  Office  of 
Women  Buainaas  Owners,  theae  business  execu- 
tives represent  tha  faateet  growing  aagmant  of  amaM 
business  national*  one  which  k  growing  at  five 
timas  tho  rata  of  male-owned  bualnaaaea. 

Nationwide,  four  out  of  five  new  busineeaee  are 
women-owned.  Michigan  ranks  among  tha  top  Iva 
atatea  tor  womorvownod  businesses  056.000).  in 
1970.  woman  owned  only  4.5  percent  of  Michigan 
busineeaes.  m  1960.  26  percent;  end  in  1966.  36 
percent.  Women  are  projected  to  own  50  percent  of 
a*  businesses  by  2000. 


What  fotows  are  the 
aummary  uf  eash  of  the 
nair*  tactions. 


of  the  aurvoy  and  a 
Wowing  roitor  question- 


Michigan  Business  Clmata 
General  Economic  Outtook 
Individual  Company  Outlook 
Logialatton  and  Qovemment  Ragulationa 
Company  Managomant 
Company  Financing 
Company  Statistics 
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MICHIGAN  BU8INESS  CLIMATE 

Survey  respondents  indicatod  the  most  important  it' 
un  they  taot  In  doing  business  in  Michigan  « 
1M7  amthoNohoost  of  HabHty  jneurenoo  (64  per 
cent  of  reapr  noants)  and  taxaa  (63  percent),  tach 
of  which  olejme  a  aigrelcent  shart  of  business 
protto.  Srwstor,  younger  bueineesse  art  tha  moat 
vulnerable  to  these  coats. 

Hawng  UanMad  tha  No*,  ooat  of  doinj  buainatt  in 
tha  state  m  a  major  oonoem,  rooponr>;nta  tnrjeated 
may  lav  a  number  of  lepistetrve  and  aooiai  reforms 
to  address  thooo  issues.  They  vm?«  to  see  changaa 
a  too  human  tax  atnxajfa  (74  P«o»nt),  farther 
chongoo  to  raduoa  cools  ralatad  to  workers'  compen- 
sation J73  paroant),  oontawwwnt  of  heoJth  cara 
ooata  (86  percent)  and  irrsjrovemert  In  the  public 
aduoatte  system  (gradss  K-12)  (71  panant). 

Wth  raapaot  to  company  UabMy  Inaufanoa,  nearly 
one -third  (31  percent)  of  6w)  respondents  rapottad 
dMoufty  In  Inning  a  carrier  and  two-thirds  (66  par- 
oant) of  twee  mdtoatod  tha  ooat  of  tha  mauranca 
wo*  too  high. 

Mora  6*en  ona  had  (68  paroant)  of  tha  raapondanti  * 
■  who  run  prodominonsy  ernes  and  amargjing  busi- 
nesses -  art  at  rtafc  aa  a  reeuft  of  carrying  no  par- 
aona)  dhahHfefiniuranoa  to  sustain  tham  in  tha 
avant  an  aoddant  prevents  mom  from  working. 


GENERAL  ECONOMIC  OUTLOOK 

Survey  raapondanti  ganaraly  voiced  pessimism 
about  tha  atata  of  tha  national  aoonomy.  Naarly 
ona  half  (47  parcant)  antidpata  atagnation  or  a 
downturn  (18  paroant)  during  1967. 


Tax  leaves 

H  taxes  wart  to  ba  Incraaaad  jn  1967  -  and  64  par- 
oant of  tha  raapondanti  boNovo  thay  wM  ba  ~ 
women  huii.iaat  ownora  favor  Inciaaiino  buiinaii 
taxaa  vie  en  ol  Import  tax  (46  paroant)  or  a  vatua 
addad  tax  (25  paroant)  u  opposed  to  incroaaing  cor- 
porate  or  personal  taxaa. 

In  ordar  to  raduoa  tha  fadaral  deficit,  raapondants 
atrongfy  favor  reducing  govammant  spending  (62 
paroant)  at  oppoaad  to  Incraaaing  taxaa  (2  parcant) 
or  a  combination  of  both  alternatives  (36  peccant) 


Economic  Outlook 

Within  tha  naxt  12  months.  87  parcant  of  tha  raapon- 
danti believe  tha  Dow  Jonas  Industrial  Average  will 
ramain  rsgher  than  2.000  -  and  of  thesa.  20  parcant 
befisve  It  wilrisesbove  2.500. 

Tha  majority  (63  parcant)  of  raapondanti  bsKovo  tha 
inflation  rate  w«  be  graatar  than  3  parcant  during 
tha  naxt  12  rforttna.  and  12  paroant  baHava  It  wi  ba 
graatar  than  5  parcant. 

INDIVIDUAL  COMPANY  OUTLOOK 

Although  laapondanta  are  not  particularly  optimiatte 
about  tha  sua  of  tha  national  aoonomy,  thay  art 
genera*  optlmiatic  (66  paroant)  about  incramjno 
mek  setae  in  1967.  Nearly  three-feurthe  of  t>em  (73 
parcant)  expect  Mr  real  earnings  -  adjusted  tor  to- 
ftatbn  -  to  ircreaae  during  the  year.  The  most  op- 
timistic (17  percent)  said  real  comings  wi  increase 
by  more  than  20  percent. 

This  optimism  ie  kxther  reSsctsd  in  ptans  tor  expan- 
sion, m  order  to  ircreaae  sates  and  accorrimodate 
demand  tor  goods  and  servtcee,  53  percent  of  the 
respondents  expect  to  hire  mora  employees  In  1667 
anJ  45  percent  of  them  are  considering  expanding 
their  businesses. 

Whfts  83  percent  of  the  resrjondsnts  said  they  had 
no  plana  to  relocate  their  businesses,  a  majority  of 
those  who  may  relocate  (67  percent)  wi  remain  in 
the  state. 


COMPANY  MANAGEMENT 

In  matters  relating  to  their  operations,  survsy  respon- 
dents placed  greatest  smphasie  on  developing  their 
managerial  axle  In  marketing  and  finance.  They 
rated  productivity  end  ooat  oontroimsducHon  aa  key 
ems  on  which  the/  plan  to  focus  attention. 

Respondents  tend  to  use  professionals,  as  opposed 
to  friends  and  ool  segues,  aa  business  advisors. 
The  moat  frequently  used  advtaor  is  an  accountant 
(60  percent)  and  the  second  moat  frequently  used  is 
a  lawyer  (49  percent). 

Respondents  atoo  use  long-range  plana  and  other 
business  i?ms  to  keep  their  oornpsnlee  competWve. 
More  than  half  (o7  oercent)  of  the  businesses  sur- 
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veyed  have  ■  business  plan  Two-thirds  (66  per- 
cent) use  computer  systems  for  accounting  and 
finance.  54  percent  for  admMttration  (word  proem* 
ing).  39  parcant  tor  oorxumsfftendor  maftng  Ittt. 
and  16  parcant  for  daaMop  pubiahing  purpoaaa. 

Tha  majority  (71  parcant)  of  tha  raapondanta  offar 
pay  raises  aa  smptoyse  incentives  and  47  parcant 
offer  advanoad  training  of*»rtunfttoe  Smaftor  num- 
bars  of  tham  offar  benefit  inoraaaai  (25  parcant). 
profit  aharing  (22  parcant)  and  promotions  (22  per- 
oant)  to  kaap  srnptoyaes.  and  wMa  •  parcant  offar 
tha  potential  tor  ownership  of  the  business  Finely. 
98  parcant  of  tha  raapondanta  do  not  hava  a  4014 
P^lnptaoa.ardi5pwo^tfsrKi<cooMJ^lnv 
pfarnanting  auoh  an  employee  benefit. 

Although  89  parcant  of  tha  raapondanti  axpraaaad 
tha  naad  to  oontain  hoefth  cart  costs.  75  parcant  of 
tham  hava  taken  no  atapa  in  this  direction.  Tha 
amattor.  youngar  firms  ara  tha  toast  fcety  to  irnpto- 
mant  changaa  in  this  area,  presumably  because  the 
acciuad  savings  would  ba  relatively  insignificant  and 
•msiSiTrwts^tvslabtoh^h^o^ont 


Whan  pofiad  about  markating  tools  such  as  print  or 
atocfonlc  advertising  usage  during  1966. 13  parcant 
of  tha  raapondanta  said  they  spent  more  than 
16.000  tor  electronic  madia  ada.  while  4  percent 
reported  spending  the  same  amount  on  print  adver- 
tising. Meet  (92  percent)  spent  toss  than  $1,000  on 
print  and  90  percent  spent  toss  than  $100  on 
etoctronte  advertising.  Service  compares!  allocated 
resources  In  this  area  more  frequently  than  other 


Nearly  one-third  (31  percent)  of  the  smaller,  youngsr 
mapondents  ,h  desk-top  publishing  tystemt. 
presumably  tor  newsletters  and  flyers,  as  an  aftema- 
tivs  to  other  types  of  advertising. 

COMPANY  FINANCING 

Michigan  woman  business  owners  responding  to  tha 
survey  tend  to  ba  self-starters  who  use  their  own 
savings  (41  percent)  or  earnings  (29  parcant)  to 
start  their  oompantos,  as  opposed  to  using  lenders 
(14  percent)  or  private  investors  &  percent). 

To  maintain  adequate  working  capital.  52  parcant  of 
tha  reepondents  have  bank  loans.  However,  firms 
older  than  two  years  ara  twice  as  Nkoty  as  their 
younger  counterparts  to  have  loans  More  than 
three-fourths  of  the  respondents  (77  parent)  usu 
their  business  assets  (47  percent  use  Lusmess- 
owned  plants  and  aquipmant  and  30  parcant  uss 
business  owned  receivables)  to  secure  financing 


Three-fourth's  of  the  survey  respondents  were  re- 
quired to  put  up  collateral  equal  to  or  greater  than 
tha  amount  of  their  loans  m  order  to  secure  financ- 
ing Mora  specifically,  58  percent  were  required  to 
put  up  200  percent  collateral  and  15  percent  wars 
asksd  tor  more  than  500  percent  coftateral. 

COMPANY  STATISTICAL  INFORMATION 

Most  survey  respondents  started  their  businesses 
tor  personal  reasons  and  not  purely  economic 
reesone.  About  had  (49  percent)  expressed  the 
desire  to  ba  that  own  boas,  22  parcant  experienced 
creative  fruatration  in  other  jobs.  16  parcant  needed 
to  have  more  control  over  their  own  time,  and  8  per- 
cent toft  thay  had  reached  a  deed  end  on  the  oor- 


This  survey  reflects  a  national  trend  among  women 
who  leave  colorations  beset  by  mergers  and  ac- 
quWkw  to  begems*  own  busJr*«s««.  It  also  mir- 
rors a  1986  Kom-Fsrry  International  aurvay  that  inrji- 
catad  a  dear  final  to  upper  level  career  opportunities 
tor  women  prtfssstonale.  The  1996  study  reported 
that  woman  held  only  2  percent  of  tha  lobs  at  tha 
level  of  senior  vice  preaident  and  above  in  tha  For- 
turwSOOiridustrialandaeryx^conTentoa 

More  than  a  quarter  (28  percent)  of  tha  respon- 
dents' businesses  have  beet  in  existence  for  two  to 
five  years.  32  percent  for  five  to  10  years  and  17 
percent  tor  10  to  15  years  About  86  percent  of  tha 
respondents  work  in  their  busineases  on  a  tuft-time 
basis. 

Respondents  reported  that  their  businesses  are 
structured  in  several  ways.  Among  them  are  66  per- 
cent as  corporations.  30  parcant  as  sola  proprietor- 
ships. 4  percent  as  partnershfce  and  toss  than  i  per* 
cent  as  franchises. 

Survey  responses  also  indtoato  that  women-owned 
businesses  m  the  state  have  experienced  a  steady 
increase  in  total  gross  revenues  between  1963  and 

1966. 

Of  tha  businssses  respondtog  to  tha  questionnaire, 
nearly  a  third  (31  percent)  are  in  the  service  area. 
Mowed  by  19  percent  in  retail.  8  percent  in  con- 
struction. 6  percent  in  non-automotive  manufactur- 
ing, 6  percent  in  health  care.  5  percent  in  real  ae- 
tata, and  S  percent  in  wholesale  distribution.  Two 
percent  of  tha  respondents  described  their  products 
or  services  as  being  in  the  auto-reiatsd  manufactur- 
ing sector 

Respondents  put  in  long  hours  on  ths  job  with  near- 
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fy  thrae-tourthe  (71  percent)  working  mora  than  40 
noun  par  week.  Mora  than  ona-third  (37  percent) 
work  batwaan  41  and  SO  hours,  25  parcant  work  be- 
twaan  51  and  70  noun,  and  9  parcant  work  mora 
than  70  hours  par  waak 

Being  tha  ownar  of  a  business  affected  respondents 
most  significantly  by  increasing  personal  stress  (47 
percent).  Mora  than  half  (52  parcant)  of  them  indi- 
cated thai  the*  personal  relationships  with  business 
associates  had  Improved 

Politically,  moat  of  tha  raspondents  classify  themsel- 
ves as  conservative  (43  percent)  as  opposed  to  rmd- 
cle-of-the-road  (27  percent)  or  Nberal  (30  parcant). 

Nearly  one-hall  (47  percent)  of  the  respondents 
belong  to  steta  or  local  chambers  of  commerce,  and 
39  percent  to  trade  organisations  About  one-third 
(31  percent)  atoo  use  women's  organizations 
(women-owned  business  organizations  and  Busi- 
ness and  Professional  Women's  chapters)  to  inter- 
act wih  peers. 


The  Office  of  Women  Business  Owners  in  the 
Michigan  Department  of  Commerce  has  a  high  de- 
gree of  awareness  among  tha  raspondents  (66  per- 
cent), end  41  percent  of  mem  have  had  contact  with 
the  office 

Other  stole  services  used  by  raspondents  induce 
the  Smal  Business  Center  (14  percent),  the  office  of 
the  Ombudsman  (12  percent)  and  the  office  of 
Minority  Business  Enterprise  (10  percent). 

T^younQarandainalerconyeJWMra 
cated  they  uss  thaee  services  mora  than  larger  busi- 
nesses, in  part  to  assist  them  with  regulations  as- 
sociated with  doing  business  in  the  state. 

A  composite  profes  of  the  average  reapondent  indi- 
cate that  67  percent  era  at  least  35  years  dd,  67 
percent  are  married,  59  percent  have  no  children 
under  17  Irving  at  home  and  83  percent  have  ad- 
vanced educational  backgrounds  -  Including  20  per- 
cent with  collage  degrees  and  another  27  percent 
who  have  undertaken  post-graduate  studies. 
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OToucheRoss 


A  louche  Ro&&  Survey 


The  Michigan  Woman  Magazine 


1987  SURVEY  OF  WOMEN-OWNED 
BUSINESSES  IN  MICHIGAN 


Pfease  mark  all  applicable  bones  and  return  the  «nnpoa»ed  awwy  in the  cocWi  satf  arinW  d  ( penny  paid 

emelopa  fay  March  l^Mt7.1ef»eleomeaiy 

|»wkledCorthat|MaTpoarattWend^ 

MICHIGAN  BUSINESS  CLIMATE 


1.  Generally  apeakiag.  whet  do  you 
feel  are  the  ami  important 
arable—  facing  bnsiaeispi  in 
Michigan  today;  that  i*.  the 
prubh  an  that  you  are  waH  ca» 


(CHECK  ALL  THAT  APPLY) 


33%  GoawjetMioafroa  Big  Business 

64%  CMofUabilir/Iananoe 

11%  Foreinn  Competition 

2t%  Oo*r= 

17%  aMMl 

39%  Labor  Com 

39%  Labor  Qnrtty 

63%  turn 

13%  Othur 


2.  How  unportant  do  you  feel  the 
following  stum  are  in  order  tc 
improve  Mkidgsn's  buunese 
chmate? 

a.  Changes  in  Burmm  laa  Structure 

b.  Channel  in  Inor/iduoJ  Ta»  Structure 

c.  Further  Chanan  to  Reduce  Coou 


d.  htommsd  AmUafaihty  of  LmnCest 

f  imraanl  Fmanrlng 
a.  Easing  of  Regulation  and  lUpartaaj 


f.  EnstogofEnvfrnnminmlSmndanh 
g<  AoNertimng  and  htarketmg  the 
Stale  One!  Michigan  Campaign,  etc.) 

h.  Improving  th?  Sulci  Univemty 

i.  CooteiusajHealdiCare  Coots 
j.   Improving  the  Public 

System  (grade*  K>12) 


Vary 

Somewunt 

Not  At  AH 

lajportaat 

Important 

Important 

74% 

25% 

1% 

40% 

51% 

9% 

73% 

24% 

3% 

40% 

40% 

20% 

37% 

49% 

14% 

•% 

42% 

50% 

31% 

47% 

22% 

27% 

48% 

25% 

39% 

33% 

7% 

71% 

25% 

5% 

H4 
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GENERAL  ECONOMIC  OUTLOOK 


1.  Generally  (peaking,  do  you  feel 
the  economy  for  the  balance  of 
the  year  will: 

2%  Greatly  Improve 
loa,  Ciwihii  Imnrave 
47%  Remain  About  the  Same 
17%  Somewhat  Desenorsie 

1%  Greatly  Deteriorate 

2,  Do  you  *^>ii>tt  business  taxes  will 
incrMM,iUytheMiiie,ordeciTaM 
in  1987? 

36%  Increase  Somewhat 
34%  Stay  About  the  Same 
2%  Decrease  Some  what 
0%  Decrease  Greatly 

3.  If  bminm  taxes  were  to  be 
increased,  which  of  the  foUowing 
would  you  Mott  favor? 
(CHECK  ONLY  ONE) 

26%  Value  Added  lax 
8%  Personal  Income  lax  Increase 
21%  Corporate  lax  Increase 
43%  0»  Import  Tax 

4.  In  12  months,  the  inflation  rate 
will  be: 

10%  Less  than  2% 
27%  2  to  3% 
31%  3tt>4% 
20%  4  to  3% 
12%  Above  3% 

5.  In  12  months,  the  prone  rate  will  be: 

1%  Less  than  3% 

Mb  S  at  1Mb 

10%  6  to  7% 
19%  7to8% 
27%  8to9% 
25%  9  to  10% 
12%  Above  10% 

6.  Which  of  the  following  do  you  feel 
will  be  mo*  effective  in  helping  to 
reduce  the  federal  deficit? 

2%  Increase  Taxes 

62%  Reduce  Government  Spending 
36%  ambulation  of  Both 

7.  In  12  month*,  the  Dow  Jones 
Industrial  Average  will  be: 

20%  Above  2,500 
15%  2.401  to  2,500 
16%  2301  to  2,400 
13%  2^01  to  2300 
12%  2.101  to  2.200 
11%  2,001  to  2.100 
7%  1,901  to  2.000 
4%  1301  to  1.900 
1%  1,701  to  1300 
2%  1,700  or  below 
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GOVERNMENT  PHOGRAMS 


1.  Which,  if  any.  of  the  following 
Michigan  Department  of  Commnvr 

utilised? 

fCHEf  K  AIJ  THAT  APPI  Yi 

12%  Ombudsman 

2%  Financing 

9%  Procurement 
><%  Small  femiteu  Centers 
10%  Msttonfy  fliiiinfsssi  Enimirifle 

•V  rm   svlsHSj^laJ  wttsnMI  C4J*M|STI9v 

24%  Women  Bunnesj  Owner*  Services 
iscnucsi  i/cptoyrneni 
1%  IsnjwrVExport  Asnstmce 
1%  Masafctsrinf  Service 
2%  New  Enterprise  Services 

57%  None  of  te  above 

2a.  Are  you  rwere  of  t'.e  Office 
of  ^Maea  BtMia*M  Owner*  in  the 
Isfcas^Dspatsi  afCc— awe' 

66%  Yes 
34%  No 

any  eosnuit  with  tat  Office  of 

41%  Yes 
59%  No 

DTOMDUAI  COMPANY  OUTLOOK 

1.  Do  you  expect  your  Mlet  to 
inrrwan  in  1967? 

49%  Definitely  Ye* 
37%  ProbsMy  Yes 
13%  ProbsMy  No 
2%  Definitely  No 

2a.  Do  you  expect  romi  reel  earning* 
(total  revenue*  teai  total  expense*— 
net  of  inflation)  to  jncrenie  in  1967? 

33%  Definitely  Yes 
40%  ProbsMy  Yet 
22%  ProbsMy  No 

5%  Definitely  No 

(sueiHou  continued  on  next  pass) 
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INDIVIDUAL  COMPANY  (KJTtOOK  (coMtawA 


2b>  If  YES.  by  wk  percentage  over 
1986  earning*? 

28%  1103% 
36%  6lol0% 
10%  1110  13% 
9%  161020% 
17%  More  tan  20% 

3a*  Do )  m  plan  lo  ex  pan  /our 
woHdoree  in  1967? 

20%  Definitely  Yes 
33%  Probatory  Yea 
33%  Probabty  No 
14%  DetuutdyNo 

»L.     IfVTC  *     -  t  .... ..—i  t 

3b.  If  mwJX by  what  percentage' 

33%  1103% 
20%  61010% 
3%  1110  15% 
6%  16K>20% 
14%  Over  20% 

4a.  Are  you  conekieriiif  relocating; 
your  buekiees  in  1967? 

7%  Dananoty  Yea 
10%  Probably  Yet 
ty*  riuuewy  no 
38%  DcfinMyNo 

4b.  If  YES,  where? 

7%  Wtabia  &4  Qt>  Detron 

7%  FronDttoittD dnSoberbeorOutataie Area 

3%  Row  6*  Snberbtir  Outturn  Aiea  lo  Pewit 

70%  Rom  Oee  Seburbau  or  Ouatue  Area  id 
Another 

13%  Oat  of  Suae 

5a.  Are  you  conekknng  expanding 
your  bUBums  in  1967? 

20%  Defianety  Yet 
ism  riuuBwy  Tee 
33%  Probably  No 
22%  Defiantly  No 

5b.  If  YES,  where? 

14%  WHaia  the  City  of  Detroit 
8%  Prom  DeutM  lo     Suburbe  or  Ouwate  Area 
3%  From  te  Suburbs  or  Ootftaie  Area  lo  Detroit 

38%  PiomOaeSaburbenorOotstate  Areato 
Another 

21%  Out  of  State 
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COMPANY  MANAGEMENT 


Rank  the  ■ 
you  plan  to  focus  Attention  on  this 
year.  (Scale  of  1  to  5,  with  1  being 
the  highmt  priority) 


Co*  Control  and  Reduction 


New  Products 
Reeoorch  end  1 
Other  (epectfy) 


(High) 

(Low) 

Refuted/ 

JCtfttt 

JL 

■J. 

_a_ 

lftuj'1  Km 

2.08 

36% 

16^1 

9% 

5% 

7% 

27% 

3.45 

1% 

6% 

11% 

8% 

18% 

50% 

3.17 

11% 

8% 

9% 

10% 

14% 

48% 

2.48 

20% 

20% 

15% 

7% 

8% 

29% 

2.30 

28% 

17% 

14% 

7% 

7% 

27% 

3.T7 

3% 

4% 

7% 

6% 

16% 

64% 

3.08 

10% 

9% 

8% 

7% 

13% 

53* 

338 

4% 

6% 

5% 

5% 

13% 

64% 

3.07 

2% 

• 

• 

• 

2% 

95% 

Which  of  the  (Mowing  do  you  m 
on  e  regular  bee*  e*  a  bueuMu 
roneuh  at? 

(CHECK  ALL  THAT  APPLY) 


b.  Lawyer 


f.  Relative 
f.  Friend 


i.  Conner  of  Bueineei 
j.    Other  (ioecify)   


Wee  that  advfeor? 

Bob 

30% 

18% 

54% 

49% 

9% 

45% 

60% 

21% 

21% 

10% 

11% 

82% 

10% 

9% 

83% 

25% 

11% 

66% 

16% 

20% 

67% 

25% 

27% 

54% 

16% 

12% 

73% 

3% 

2% 

95% 

3.  In  which  area<t)  of  b 

expertiee  do  you  feel  you  need  to 
develop  additional  ahttb? 
(CHECK  ALL  THAT  APPLY) 


57% 
55% 
36% 

26%  Leadenhip(pera3Ml  and  prof  ea«)ne^ 
34%  heaentatiooVNefooation 


4.  Ooee  your  buiineea  have  a 


37%  Yet 
43*  No 


5.  In  what  area*  do  you  presently 
uee  computeri? 
(CHECK  ALL  THAT  APPLY) 


66%  i 
19%  1 

39%  CoaaarneryVandor  MeiUng  Lias 
2%  Asaembly  and  Manefactarwf  Control 

11%  htefcanflf  Analyne 

54%  Adaih^atiation  (word  proceinng .  etc.) 
8%  rYoduct  Donga 

16%  Deak-topPubuahinf 

28%  Other 
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COMPANY  MANAGEMENT (i  nU.il  > 


6.  Wafch.ifeoy.oftLeloOomiif 
im  ■ntiieednyen  —  with 

(CHECK  ALL  THAT  APPLY) 

71*  faylUeeni 
25%  iMaflthcwMw 
22*  ftoftShartog 
|     1%  TMftnenualFbr  or  Actual  Owneniup  of  the 
Btniacai 
22%  ftooaouoae 
47%  Traauag  OpportuDiOM 
12%  Nona  of  an  above 
14%  Other 

7.  V)**,tf  toy,  rfti*  following 
•tope  have  yon  taken  to  contain 

(CHECK  ALL  THAT  APPLY) 

12%  lacratnalMeoValDodacaetoi 
5%  bvieaa^  MaaVat  Co-Pfev  Pwcomm 

of  IV   nn»«^nnnnraj  a"VOnnV^B  MTa  HMNipS 

S%  Satan*  id  HMOQIealrti  Maancnanci 
Ch|aaiiMlni>T>pe  Medical  Coverage 

1%  Swacned  to  rTO(fte*enad  Provider 
Offaanwioa)-TypeMadk^Coverafe 

3%  Changed  to  WRaded  Medical  Coverage 
73%  None  of  i»  above 

So.  Dow  your  eoeapoiiy  haw  •  401-k 
paw? 

7%  Yea 

93%  No 

«b.  IfNaanyovcaiifideriotiav 
pateaentfcaf  a  4014  plan? 

15%  Yea 
15%  No 

9^  Apprwrieeaeety  haw  nrocb.  did 
yew  bneineee  epend  on  pent 
advettieinf  in  1906? 

Print 

(Ninepapfii,  ■egeiinri,  ete.) 
23%  LeaetfnnSlOO 
23%  $100  id  $500 
16%  $501  lo  $1,000 
13%  $1.001 10*2,000 
13%  $2401  id  $5,000 
13%  More  dun  $5,000 

9b.  Approximately  how  much  did 
your  baakaai  epend  on  radio/TV 
anWttofe*  in  1906? 

RadkvTV 
80%  Leet  than  $100 
7%  $100  lo  $500 
3%  $501  lo  $1,000 
3%  $1.001 »  $2,000 
3%  $2401  to$5.000 
4%  More  dan  $5,000 
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COMPANY  FINANCING 


1.  Approximately  how  much  capital 
did  you  have  for  nart-up? 

24%  Lest  than  $1,000 
9%  $1,000 10  $2,000 
17%  $2,001  lo  $3,000 
13%  $5,001  ID  $10,000 
14%  $10,001  lo  $20,000 
13%  $204)01  lo  S30JOOO 
3%  $30,001  id  $73400 
3%  $73,001  or  more 

of  yeur  startup  capital  cane  from 
oath  of  the  fallowing  categories. 
(Be  save  the  percentages  you  write 
m  add  to  100%.) 

Sdf .  Earnings  29.21% 
Self,  Savings  40.71% 
Leads!  13.88% 
Private  la veaton  3.28% 
Rrieadi,  Removes           1 1.77% 
Omar  2.47% 

3a.  How  mamrj  baukt  or  other  lendiae; 
uwtJtutioao  have  you  approached 
Jar  a  lean  far  your  bueonsss  for 
■11  wp>  operations,  cayaoion,  or 
aay  rthoi  purpose? 

31%  One 
21%  Two 
10%  Three 

3%  Pour 

1%  Five 

2%  More  than  Five 
2%  None 

3b.  If  you  lutva  approached  ooeor 
asoro.  in  aaaii  aJ  do  you  fed  you 
won  traand  fairly  by  the  lending 
u»tite*Joa<t)? 

67%  Yet 
33%  No 

4a.  Do  you  currently  have  a  business 
luaa? 

48%  Yes 

32%  No 

4k  IfYES,  whet  type  of  collateral  was 
uaod  to  secure  thk  financing? 
(CHECK  ALL  THAT  APPLY) 

47%  Business  Owned  Plant  and  Equipment 

30%  Busmem  Owned  Receivable* 

11%  Odn*  Business  Assets 

31%  Your  House  or  Car 

25%  Omar  Assets  Owned  by  You 

20%  Omar 

Sa.  How  much  collateral  waa  required 
for  your  loan? 

26%  Less  Than  ate  AjDcunt  of  the  Loan 
39%  Bourn  lo  the  Amount  of  me  Loan 
36%  Cheat*  Ttien  the  Anttunt  of  the  Loan 
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C0jpUWrtW«WCIW6<M  iHi  iJ) 


5b.  If  GREATER  THAN  THE 
AMOUNT  OF  THE  LOAN, 
how  mntk  greater? 

51*  200% 

12%  20110  300% 
8%  30lk)400% 
7%  401  to  500% 

15%  Greater  then  500% 

6*.  Ha*e  you  experienced  difficulty 
finding  ■  carrier  for  your  company*! 
liability  imurance  policies? 

31%  Yes 

69%  No 

6b>  If  YES,  why? 

34%  Could  Not  Find  Carrier 
68%  Coat  of  Iaaorance  Too  High 
13%  Other 

7.     Do  you  carry  pereanal  disability 
uminmce? 

45%  Yob 

55%  No 

COMPANY  STATISTICAL  INFORMATION 


1.  Which  of  the  Mowing  beat 
deacribea  why  you  started  your 


2.  How  long  ham  you  owned  your 


26%  Economic  Remus 

22%  Experienced  Creative  Frustration  m  Other  Jobs 
49%  Like  Being  My  Own  Boss 
16%  Needed  id  Have  More  Contort  Over  My  Time 
8%  Had  Reached  a  Dead-End  on  the  Corporate 

*  J*Mfr  S?I— ihna 

25%  Found  a  Market  Niche 
17%  Other 


2%  1  Year  or  Less 
6%  1  to  2  Yean 
28%  2io5  Years 
32%  5  to  10  Years 


17%  10  to  15  Yean 
7%  15  to  20  Years 
3%  20  to  25  Years 
5%  Over  25  Years 


3.  What  were  your  a 

arose  rr-enuee  in  the  following 
years?  (CIRCLE  APPROPRJ '  ^ 
NUMBER  FOR  EACH  YEAR) 

a.  Late  than  825.000 

b.  125,000  to  150.000 
c  850.001  to  8100.000 

d.  8100.001  to  8250,000 

e.  8250.001  to  8500.000 

f.  8500,001  to  8750,000 

g.  8750.001  to  81  Million 

h.  Betwean  81  Million  and  83  Million 

i.  Between  83  Million  and  85  Million 
j.    More  than  85  Million 

(specify)   


12U 

1211 

1212 

lie* 

26% 

20% 

18% 

16% 

15% 

16% 

14% 

13% 

18% 

18% 

17% 

16% 

17% 

19% 

22% 

20% 

10% 

13% 

12% 

15% 

6% 

5% 

5% 

7% 

2% 

3% 

5% 

6% 

4% 

4% 

6% 

7% 

1% 

1% 

1% 

• 

1% 

1% 

1% 

1% 

ERIC 
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COMPANY  STATISTICAL  INFORMATION  (eaukmcd) 


4.  b  your  butteeit  •  fulMuM*  parl- 
tfaM,  or  epare-tlsM  activity  for 
you? 

86%  Futt-time 
11%  Pan-time 
3%  Spare-tune 

5a.  b  the  bminew  a: 

66%  Corpora  jot 
30%  Sotetoxieeortlap 

4%  PMtMHl  tp 

0%  FnacfeJat 

Six  tfttka  corporation  or  partner- 
ship, what  pereeoftaar  of  the 
buainee*  do  yon  own? 

3%  0%lo30%            1%  91%  1099% 
15%  31%  10  90%         34%  100% 
12%  91%  lo  65%        29%  Raftaal/Donl  Kaow 

9%  66%  to  90% 

Sc.  How— 1 1  in  ii  ■ari,ootinph>rfcn 
ymwtstf,  aw  there? 

33%  None     4%  Thraa          29%  RefueaVDon't  Know 
26%  One       1%  Four  orFlvt 
6%  Two       1%  OvwRve 

6.    Overthe  poat  year,  what  was  the 
■way  — uher  of  full-  aad  part* 

coaatjaarr  (aot  iodndkn  youcecM)? 

13%  None              14%  Hlo20 
33%  lio  3                6%  21  to  90 
31%  4iol0              3%  51  or  More 

7.    Which  bueineetcfjseiflcation 
beat  Jtacrihai  7«ur  company? 

8%  Construction 
*w  MsnuiaESMiug  ^wawcww) 
6%  Mamifacering  (oca-ssun-rclased) 
1%  High  Technotofy  Manufacturing 
1%  High  Te«hriotatt  Research 
1%  Corapusar  Hardware  Sato 
2%  Computer  Software  Saki 
19%  Retail 

3%  Finance                31%  Service  (including  restaurants) 
6%  Health  Care              9%  Wholesale.  Distribution 
2%  Insurance                2%  Transportation 

fa    i^-i  T* *****                              *\A  AT.    f*m\  h  ww 

9%  Reel  estate              z*%  inner 

8.    b  your  bunaeat  space: 

49%  Lamed 
31%  Owned 
22%  Horae-bsaed 

9.    Where  it  the  principal  office  of 
your  buainett  located? 

8%  Detroit                    3%  Grand  Rapuh  Area 
37%  Suburban  Detroit         5%  Flint  Area 

4%  Ann  Arbor  Area          5%  Bay  City/MiaUaiKVSafinaw  Area 
11%  Lansing  Area            27%  Elsewhere  m  Michigan 
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cetnui.  snnmcAL  MnuunoN 


Tke  following  questions  will  be  used  for  rtatistical  purposes  only.  All  information  will  be  kept  *rtctly  coofi- 
dsutkJ  The*  fcad^uund  awnrmabon  will  be  labesatly  unportant  m  our  analysis  and  crucial  Iq  the  success 
of  tkis  tussurck. 

L  Wkat  are  tke  anaammnate 
aumber  of  noun  in  en  average 
werk  week  in  your  business? 

6%  Lest  than  20 

6%  201030 
17%  311040 
37%  41  to  50 
25%  51  to  70 

9%  More  than  70 

2.  Are  yon  employed  by  any  bmintti 
otker  tkaa  your  own? 

13%  Yes 
87%  No 

3.  How  km  owning  a  buiineoi  affected 
you  in  tke  fonowiuf  categories? 

a.  IWeonalHeakk 

b.  Stress 

e.  rimael  Itilatinaikipi  1  kh 
Business  Associates 

ftssiry  and  Friends 

Gotten          Remained  Gotten 

leilCC.         AkftMl  th*  K»m»  Wan 

19%               65%  16% 
13%               40%  47% 

52%               43%  4% 

29%              52%  19% 

4.  uwksckrftW  following  c«uau. 
iaatieui  do  you  keve  a  current 
saesaborskip? 

(CHECK  AU  THAT  APPLY) 

47%  SamYLocal  Qmnbcrd)  of  Commerce 
9%  StasVlocal  Economic  Clubs 
23%  WoiimvOwnedBnnnoiiOrpruzatioiu 
22%  Othar  Local  Busmen  Clubs  ccOreanizsoons 
39%  TmfeAatocemou 

8%  Basmees  and  frotoonnl  Women  (BAPW) 
10%  National  Feo^raoonc^Ino^penom 
tluswrssei  (FNIB) 

7%  SmaU  Business  Astocauon  of  Michigan  (SBAM) 
19%  Other 
19%  None 

5.  On  political  issue*,  do  you  coneider 
yourself  to  be: 

8%  Very  Conservative 

35%  Scsnewhs*  Conserved  ve/More  Conservative 

Than  Lfceral 
27%  M*&*da*<<^1UaMo&KmtfB<* 
24%  Somewhat  Uberal/More  Liberal  Than 

Conservative 
6%  Very  Libsrsl 

6.  Generally  sneaking,  do  you  think 
of  yourself  as: 

40%  Republican 
20%  Democrat 
24%  Independent 
14%  No  Ptefurancc 
1%  Other 
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GENERAL  STATISTICAL  INFORMATION  (.■■^■■1) 


r  

1  7.  What  k  your  approximate  age? 

*  lllo24 
12%  251034 
40%  35  id  44 
2t%  45  ID  54 
16%  55 1064 

3%  65  art  Oar 

8.  What  u  your  mariul  tutiu? 

1%  Single 
67%  Maenad 

6%  Widowed 

3%  Head  ofHoaaahotd  aagli  v&  Jeparteaej) 

9.  Do  you  haw  any  children  17  yean 
of  aft  or  younger  living  in  your 
houMhold? 

22%  OnT 
19%  2  k>4 

*  S»6 

0%  Moreta6 

10.  What  la  the  laat  grade  at  school 
you  completed? 

2%  Some  High  School  or  Lan 
13%  OradoMdHgh  School 

*  w  vocanoaaif  lecmacai  acnooi 
36%  Some  Cottage 
20%  Gradmmd  Cottage 
27%  Poat-GrataeWott 

U.  What  ia  your  amain  racial  or  ethnic 
hiritapr? 

92%  While 
4%  Stack 

•  Hiipaak/fuenoRka* 
1%  Native  American 
2%  Other 

12.  Which  jf  the  following  income 
group*  include*  your  TOTAL 
FAMILY  INCOME  in  1906  before 
taxes? 

1%  SOlo $3,000 
2%  $5,001  to  $10,000 
5%  $10,001  id  SISjOOO 

(a    eiC /Ml  toMAAflfl 

11%  $20,001  to  S3OJ0O0 
13%  $34001  ID  S40jOOO 
13%  $40,001  id  ISOjOOO 
49%  Over  $50400 

13.  What  percentage  of  your  personal 
income  came  from  your  own 
butineae? 

29%  Lamina* 23% 
14%  25%  lo49% 
11%  50%  lo  74% 
46%  74%  k>  100% 
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CTNEHAL  STATISTICAL  INFORMATION  (n.ihw.j) 


14.  What  it  your  title? 

4*  ChaiipuBon 

62%  Praakhnt 
5%  Chief  Executive  Officer 
2*  CmefRnencui  Officer 
1%  Ckef  Operating  Officer 
1%  Chief  Informant*  Officer 

32*  Other 

IS.  la  thu  a  minority-owned 
bejinem? 

37*  Yea 
63*  No 

16.  Is  thu  company: 

100*  Privately  held 
*    Publicly  held 

17.  Since  you  became  the  owner  of  your  btwin 

em,  what  have  you  learned  that  no  one  tok 

I  you? 

PWme  fed  free  to  make  additional  comment 
munber  and  section). 

•:  (If  referring  to  a  •pacific  question,  plem 

•  note  the  question 

Thank  you  for  your  lime  and  aeeietance,  Thuw 
confidential.  A  summary  of  the  rendu  will  be  • 

irvey  it  anonymous  and  your  opinions  will 
ent  to  you  prior  to  public  availability. 

remain  completely 

Survey  demy  by: 
Marketing  lUeouree  Group 
and  Moore  A  Amociatm  Inc. 
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6ToucheRoss 


. . .  Providing  Comprehensive 
Professional  Financial  Services 
to  Private  and  Emerging 
Companies 

Contact' 
John  C.  Fovenml 
Touch*  Rom 
200  RcnaiManct-  Center.  16th  Floor 
Detroit.  Ml  4S243 
4313)  446.1500 
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Results  of  the  1988 
Survey  of 
Michigan  Women  Business  Owners 


A  Touch©  Rom  survey  in  conjunction  with  Michigan  Woman  anguine 
Touch*  Rots  ft  Co.,  200  Renaissance  Center  -  16th  Floor,  Detroit,  MI  4824>-U74 
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&ToucheRoss 


A  Temcke  Mms  Survey 
1m  cemjvndkm  with 
Michigan  Wemm  Magaiine 


Results  of  tht  1988  Survey  of 
Michigan  Women  Business  Owners 


INTRODUCTION 

In  May  1911.  Touch*  Row  and  Michigan 
Woman  magaiine  conducted  tht  second  annual 
turvty  of  tha  state's  woman-owned  businesses. 
Surveys  were  sent  to  2,643  small  and  medium 
sited  privately-held  businesses,  and  responses  were 
received  from  406  of  the  companies  polled.  A 
complete  description  of  the  methodology  employed 
for  this  survey  can  be  found  at  the  end  of  the 
executive  summary. 

EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 

A.   MICHIGAN'S  BUSINESS  CLIMATE 

The  issues  Facing  Michigan  Businesses 

For  the  second  year  in  a  row,  the  state's  women 
business  owners  suggested  that  tax  and  unemploy- 
ment compensation  reforms  should  be  major  priori- 
ties for  the  Michigan  legislature  in  I9SS.  Respon- 
dents ranked  single  business  tax  reform,  reducing 
the  x»t  of  workers*  compensation  and  property/ 
sales  tax  reform  for  businesses  as  their  top  three 
priorities  and  gave  lowest  priority  to  defeating 
legislation  to  institute  parental  leave  as  an  employee 
benefit 

Having  identified  the  cost  of  doing  business  in 
the  state  as  a  major  concern,  respondents  ranked 
four  areas  (from  among  eleven)  as  their  priorities  in 
order  to  improve  the  state's  business  climate: 

a  Changing  the  business  tax  structure 

(S2  percent  of  respondents); 
a  Reducing  the  cost  of  workers* 

compensation  (73  percent); 
a  Improving  the  state's  public  education 

system  (grades  K-12)  (68  percent);  and 
a  Containing  health  care  costs  (62  percent). 

Improving  the  state's  educational  system  re- 
mained high  on  the  list  of  priorities,  as  it  did  the 


previous  year.  The  dee  roe  to  which  educational 
reform  has  become  a  major  business  issue  is  re- 
flected in  tha  finding  that  only  4  percent  of  this 
year's  survey  respondents  reported  that  Michigan's 
high  school  graduates  are  adequately  trained  to 
meet  the  skill  levels  required  in  their  businesses. 
Twenty-three  percent  reported  that  new  hires 
require  minimal  training,  31  percent  said  they  re- 
quire substantial  training  and  33  percent  said  they 
are  poorly  qualified. 

Among  the  most  frequently  cited  proposals  for 
improving  the  state's  public  education  system  were 
requiring  teachers  to  pass  periodic  examinations  (71 
percent),  requiring  students  to  pass  basic  proficiency 
examinations  (77  percent)  and  requiring  a  manda- 
tory core  curriculum  in  all  public  schools  (61  per- 
cent). 

The  Governors  Record  in  1987 

By  a  ratio  of  3:1,  survey  respondents  gave 
Governor  Blanchard  a  positive  rating  for  improving 
the  state's  business  climate.  Although  respondents 
from  all  regions  of  the  state  gave  tht!  Governor  high 
marks,  he  received  his  lowest  rating.'-  in  suburban 
Detroit  and  mid-sou:*  Michigan  ami  from  older 
companies  (those  in  business  for  more  than  20- 
years). 

Michigan's  Economic  Outlook 

Slightly  more  than  half  (52  percent)  of  the 
respondents  expected  domestic  car  Mies  to  remain 
the  same  during  I9S8,  and  32  percent  expected  sales 
to  increase.  Forecasts  about  the  increase  in  new 
home  sales  in  Michigan  were  more  optimistic  as  53 
percent  of  the  respondents  expected  an  increase  and 
32  percent  expected  sales  to  remain  et  1917 
levels. 

Overall,  a  majority  (SI  percent)  of  respondents 
expected  the  local  economy  to  improve  or  remain 
the  seme  in  I9SS. 
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The  1988  Presidential  Campaign 

Nearly  two- thirds  (64  percent)  of  the  respon- 
dents indicated  that  they  expect  reductions  in  the 
federal  budget  deficit  to  be  the  major  economic 
taw  of  the  IM  preeideatial  campaign. 

Although  most  respondents  were  concerned 
•boot  heaeeeei  la  business  taxes,  they  apparently 
would  tot  vole  their  pocketbooks  la  e  presidential 
election.  Ia  a  preference  poll  of  Bush  vs.  Dukakis, 
respondents  spilt  their  votes  evenly  between  the  two 
o&ididatse.  When  Dukakis  was  matched  against 
Jane  Jackson,  the  Massachusetts  Democrat  received 
the  nod  from  75  percent  of  the  respondents. 

Nearly  three-fourths  (74  percent)  of  the  respon- 
dents anticipated  that  cosiness  taxes  will  increase  if 
e  Democrat  is  elected  president  this  fall,  while  less 
than  half  (44  percent)  expect  an  increase  if  ■  Re- 
publican is  elected  to  the  White  House. 

B.  NATIONAL  ECONOMIC  OUTLOOK 

A  majority  of  respondents  (II  percent)  wis 
optimistic  that  the  national  economy  will  improve  or 
remain  the  same  for  the  remainder  of  1911.  This 
opinion  remains  the  same  as  that  expressed  in  the 
1917  survey. 

A  majority  of  respondents  (70  percent)  favored 
the  use  of  tarriffi  and  trade  barriers  to  protect 
American  industry.  Although  nearly  all  (94  percent) 
of  the  respondents  inoJcated  that  trade  restrictions 
imposed  oa  American-Jiade  goods  were  not  appli- 
cable to  their  businesses,  because  they  do  not 
export  products,  more  than  a  third  (37  percent) 
expect  the  U5./G*aadian  Trade  Agreement  to  open 
new  markets. 

C.  LEGISLATION  AND  GOVERNMENT 
REGULATION 

1986  Tax  Reform  Act  Loses  Popularity 

Prior  to  its  implementation,  most  sectors  of  the 
American  business  community  strongly  supported 
the  1916  Tax  Reform  Act  Since  its  implementa- 
tion, support  has  declined  steadily,  as  reflected  by 
67  percent  of  the  survey  respondents  who  today 
either  somewhat  or  strongly  oppose  the  legislation. 
One  possible  reason  for  declining  support  may 
be  that  61  percent  of  the  survey  respondents  indi- 
cated that  their  1917  taxes  had  increased. 


D.    COMPANY  MANAGEMENT 
Operational  Priorities  in  1989 

Operational  priorities  in  1 911 -1 919  remain  the 
same  as  last  year's  with  attention  focused  on  pro- 
ductivity (72  percent),  cost  control  and  reduction 
(63  percent)  and  marketing  (61  percent). 

Other  management  priorities  .urvcyed  included 
training  (which  received  high  priority  mention  by 
40  percent  of  the  respondents),  financing  (32  per- 
cent), new  products  (26  percent),  recruitment  (19 
percent),  plant  improvements  (14  percent)  and  RAD 
(14  percent). 

As  previously  mentioned,  those  surveyed  gener- 
ally were  optimistic  about  the  health  of  the  national 
economy.  This  optimism  also  was  reflected  ia  their 
assessment  of  the  health  of  their  own  companies. 

A  majority  of  respondents  (72  percent)  was 
optimistic  about  increased  sales  ia  19ft,  and  more 
than  half  (52  percent)  expect  sales  to  increase  by 
more  than  10  percent  This  optimism  is  reflected 
further  in  the  expectation  of  42  percent  of  the 
respondents  So  expand  their  workforce,  while 
an  additional  51  percent  expect  to  retain  current 
staffing  levels. 

A  majority  of  respondents  (go  percent)  rely  on 
referrals  as  the  primary  method  for  selling  their 
products  and  services  to  business  clients.  Joining 
civic  groups  (29  percent)  and  professional  organisa- 
tions (46  percent),  were  other  highly  ranked  meth- 
ods of  selling  products  and  services. 

Workplace  Regulations 

A  substantial  majority  of  the  respondents  (79 
percent)  favored  testing  workers  for  the  use  of 
illegal  drugs.  However,  only  about  one-fourth  (23 
percent)  of  all  respondents  indicated  their  companies 
have  instituted  e  testing  policy.  Overall,  2  percent 
of  the  respondents  report  testing  only  new  employ- 
ees end  21  percent  test  all  employees. 

More  than  three-fourths  of  the  respondents  (76 
percent)  also  favor  legislation  banning  smoking  in 
the  workplace. 

With  respect  to  implementing  an  AIDS  policy  in 
their  companies,  a  substantial  majority  of  respon- 
dents (S9  percent)  reported  they  have  done  nothing. 
Ten  percent  of  them  reported  having  instituted  e 
program  to  educate  employees  about  AIDS  and  2 
percent  of  the  respondents  have  developed  guide- 
lines to  deal  with  employees  who  have  AIDS. 
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E.   COMPANY  FINANCING 

Lass  thaa  one-half  (46  percent)  of  the  respon- 
dents in  this  survey  indicated  that  they  have  busi- 
aaH  loons. 

b  order  to  finance  expended  operations  in 
I9tt,  Ian  thaa  one-half  of  this  survey's  rccpondcnts 
(43  parent)  iadkatad  tfaay  plan  to  borrow  nooay. 
Working  capital  (53  percent),  tha  purchase  of  equip- 
ment (34  parotat)  aid  market  expansion  (24  ptr- 
oaat)  ware  the  mot  frcquendy  mentioned  am  for 
borrowed  fends.  Funding  for  iavtatory  expensiou, 
real  cetsts  aad  prodact  dovolopmoat  purporei  wm 
reaatloaad  by  23  parotat,  17  parotat  aad  7  parotat 
of  taa  lospondonh,  respectively. 

More  then  one-third  (39  parotat)  of  tha  rcepon- 
dtais  reported  that  beaks  charge  them  the  print 
nit  —  or  at  moat  a  poiat  ovtr  tht  prist  —  for 
short-tera  loans.  Fourty-four  ptrctat  of  thtm 
rtporttd  balag  charged  two  or  more  points  ovtr  tht 
print  for  short-term  loam. 

Wbea  askad  about  tha  sources  of  start-up  fundi 
for  thair  ciomponios,  S3  parctnt  of  tht  rttpoadtott 
iadicattd  thty  had  nred  personal  awing*.  SUihdy 
■on  thaa  one-fourth  of  tht  rttpoadaats  (27  par- 
otat) dtad  financial  iattitotiont  aad  12  parctnt 
aaawd  privatt  invattors  (maltipla  rttponttt  wan 
permitted).  Sttd  capitalists,  venture  capitalists  tad 
government  loaat  ware  cittd  by  only  1  ptrctat  of 
tht  rttpoadtats  aad  sappUtrs  by  3  ptrctat 

Nearly  oat-half  (46  parotat)  of  tha  rttpoadtats 
rtporttd  starting  thair  butlatssas  with  $10,000  or 
lass  ia  capital,  aad  36  parotat  reported  having 
bttwtta  $10,000  and  $50,000  la  lasourcts. 

Start-op  capital  was  steered  principally  by 
business  assets,  including  phut,  equipment  aad 
receivables  (42  ptrctat  of  tht  respondents),  while  55 
percent  reported  asing  personal  assets  such  as  homes 
and  automobiles  as  collateral. 

Employee  Benefits 

In  order  to  be  more  cost  effective,  atarly  one- 
third  (30  percent)  of  the  survey  respondents  indi- 
cated thty  have  changed  employee  health  plans. 

Of  tht  companies  that  instituted  cost-cutting 
procedures,  I  percent  reported  replacing  or  termi- 
nating a  defined  benefit  plan  and  5  percent  imple- 
mented a  flexible  or  Mcafeteria-style"  plan. 

Respondents  indicated  that  tht  most  common 
employee  incentives  they  use  are  pay  raises  (70 
ptrctat)  and  bonuses  (59  percent),  followed  in  terms 
of  popularity  by  training  opportunities  (35  percent) 
and  benefit  increases  (25  percent). 


Nearly  three-fourths  (75  percent)  of  the  respon- 
dents reported  that  they  had  no  company  pension 
plan.  Of  those  companies  with  such  a  plan,  10 
percent  reported  that  the  October  19th  crash  had 
adversely  affected  their  company  pension  fund,  and 
15  percent  reported  no  change. 

F.   A  PROFILE  OF  COMPANIES  SURVEYED 

A  majority  (91  ptrctat)  of  respondents  reported 
saving  25  or  fewer  full-end  part-time  employees. 
More  then  two-fifths  (41  percent)  of  tha  companies 
surveyed  hava  been  hi  baslatss  more  thaa  10  years. 

A  seniority  of  respondeat!  represented  the 
following  business  rltsslflcetionr  31  percent  serv- 
ice; 19  percent  retail;  7  percent  construction;  6 
ptrctat  health  care;  5  percent  manufacturing  (noo- 
aatomotive  related);  4  percent  wholesale,  distribu- 
tion; 4  percent  real  estate;  and  3  percent  asanufuc- 
turiag  (automotive- related). 

Nearly  three-fourths  (71  percent)  of  the  respon- 
dents repreeented  companies  organised  as  corpora- 
tions, and  23  percent  repreeented  toes  proprietor- 
ships. Only  4  percent  ware  organised  as  partner- 
ships. 

In  terms  of  I9J7  annual  sales,  95  percent  of  the 
respondents  reported  less  V  *  $3  million  In  salts. 
Of  that  group,  11  percent  report  between  $500,000 
end  $1  Bullion,  and  11  percent  reported  between  $1 
million  and  $3  million. 

There  statistics  reflected  salts  increases  over 
1946  when  salts  of  $1  to  $3  million  were  reported 
by  only  9  percent  of  the  respondents. 

O.  A  PROFILE  OF  WOMEN 

BUSINESS  OWNERS  SURVEYED 

A  majority  of  companies  surveyed  (17  percent) 
are  non-minority  owned  businesses. 

Ninety  percent  of  the  respondents  are  mora 
than  35  years  of  age,  and  more  than  two-thirds  (69 
percent)  are  married. 

More  than  three-fourths  ($6  percent)  of  the 
respondents  have  attended  college;  nearly  one-fourth 
(23  percent)  completed  college  and  25  percent  did 
post-graduate  work. 

In  terms  of  their  political  preferences,  respon- 
dents identified  themselves  as  Republicans  (35 
percent).  Democrats  (21  percent)  and  Independents 
(21  percent).  An  additional  16  percent  expressed  no 
preference  or  other. 
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Respondents  Mad  to  work  long  hours.  Nearly 
asm-half  (47  ptrctot)  work  mora  thaa  SO  hours  a 
week,  aad  22  percent  reported  workiat  mora  than 
60  ho«n  a  watk. 

When  asked  to  raak  priorities  among  business, 
oommuaity  involvemeat  aad  f telly  Ufa,  family  Ufa 
received  the  highest  priority  rating  from  60  percent 
of  the  respondents  aad  their  businesses  ware  rarked 
first  by  39  percent 

Evan  though  respondents  tend  to  work  long 
hoars  aad  divide  their  time  between  work,  family 
aad  cosamaaity  involvement,  a  majority  (74  percent) 
of  respondents  reported  being  able  to  devote  a 
eatJsfeceory  snsoaat  of  time  to  both  their  profes- 
sioaal  aad  persoaal  lives. 

VKa  asked  how  their  work  affects  their  per- 
soaal health,  stress  level  and  personal  relationships 
with  both  business  associates  and  .amily  aad 
friends,  $1  percent  of  the  respondents  reported  their 
work  has  had  no  affect  on  their  personal  health  and 
93  percent  reported  no  affect  on  their  family  life. 

However,  55  percent  of  the  respondents  indi- 
cated work  has  iacraased  their  stress  leveL 

Whoa  asked  why  they  started  their  businesses, 
respondents  reported  they  wanted  to  be  their  own 
bom  (33  percent),  economic  reasons  (23  percent), 
creative  frustration  (22  percent)  and  to  develop  a 
market  nichs  (20  percent).  Other  possible  responses 
included  having  reached  a  dead-end  on  the  corpo- 
rate  ladder  and  the  ability  to  retain  mora  control 
over  their  time. 

A  majority  of  respondents  (51  percent)  reported 
19S7  pre-tax  family  income  greater  thaa  $50,000. 
Nearly  one-third  (32  percent)  reported  that  their 
business  provides  between  75  and  100  percent  of 
their  family  income. 

Nearly  three-fourths  (72  percent)  of  the  rcspon- 
dents  reported  that  their  personal  nat  worth  is  in 
excess  of  $100,000.  A  majority  of  respondents  also 
reported  controlling  their  own  personal  finances, 
while  only  10  percent  reported  delegating  that  task 
to  someone  else. 


METHODOLOGY 

The  second  annual  Touch*  Roes/ Michigan 
Woman  magazine  survey  of  woman-owned  Michigan 
businesses  sampled  the  opinions  of  2,645  predomi- 
nantly privately-held  companies. 

More  than  three-fourths  (76  percent)  of  those 
completing  the  survey  were  the  president,  CEO  or 
chair  of  their  compenies,  and  41  percent  of  the 
companies  are  mora  than  10  years  old. 

Touch*  Rom  mailed  the  questionnaire,  designed 
in  collaboration  with  Marketing  Resource  Group, 
lac.  (Lansing)  and  Anthony  M.  Franco,  lac.  (De- 
troit), in  May  19SI.  A  personalized  cover  letter  also 
was  included  with  the  questionnaire,  aad  a  follow- 
up  postcard  was  seat  14  days  after  the  initial  mail- 
ing. 

From  the  original  list  of  2,645  companies, 
obtained  from  publicly  available  reference  sources, 
406  questionnaires  were  returned,  for  a  response 
ram  of  15.3  percent  A  15  percent  response  ram  is 
considered  necessary  to  provide  reliable  data.  All 
individual  responses  in  the  study  remain  confiden- 
tial. 

The  dam  were  subjected  to  computer  analysis  to 
produce  a  series  of  cross-tabulations. 

In  addition  to  demographic  information,  opin- 
ions were  solicited  on  a  number  of  topical  areas, 
including: 

Michigan's  Business  Climate 
The  General  Economic  Outlook 
Individual  Company  Outlook 
Individual  Company  Regulations 
Legislation  and  Government  Regulation 
Foreign  Trade 
Company  Management 
Company  Financing 


For  further  information  contact: 


John  C.  Fovenesi 
Partner 

The  Enterprise  Group 
Touch*  Rom  a  Co. 
200  Renaissance  Center 

16th  Floor 
Detroit,  MI  48243-1274 
(313)  446-1500 
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MICHIGAN  BUSINESS  CLIMATE 

1.   Please  ruk  the  followlag  Issues  from  t  to  7  (with  I  being  most 
important)  according  to  their  importance  to  your  business,  and  as 
to  the  sequence  you  feel  these  issues  should  be  considered  by  the 
Michigan  legislature. 


■  Defeat  legislation  instituting  7 
parental  leave  employee  benefits 

■  Reducing  the  cost  for  unemployment  2 
compensation  insurance 

■  Further  improving  workers'  6 
compensation  laws 

■  Reform  product  liability  laws  5 
to  establish  reasonable  limits 

in  product  liability  litigation 

■  Property/tales  tax  reform  3 
for  business 

■  Contain  health  care  costs  4 
m  Single  business  tax  reform  1 

2.   In  comparison  to  neighboring  states,  do  you  feel  the  business 
climate  in  Michigan  under  Governor  Blanchard  has: 

13  %  -  Greatly  improved 

45  %  -  Somewhat  improved 

22  %  -  Remained  the  same 

15%-  Somewhat  deteriorated 

4  %  -  Greatly  deteriorated 


3.   In  which  of  the  following  areas  should  Michigan  focus  its 
economic  development  efforts?  (CHECK  ALL  THAT  APPLY) 

20  %  -  Large  automotive  and  heavy  industrial  plants 
55  %  -  Start-up  companies 

62  %  -  High  technology  companies 

57  %  -  Service  industry  companies 

26  %  -  Retail  companies 

60  %  -  Convention  and  tourism  related  activities 

69  %  -  Improving  quality  of  education 

26  %  -  Exporting 

21  %  -  Attracting  foreign  business 
9%-  Other 


9espoe)d€Bts  RaaklBgs 
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How  Important  do  you  think  tho  following  steps  are  in  order  to 
improve  Michigan's  business  climate? 

Very  Somewhat     Not  at  all 

important        important  important 

■  Changes  in  12%  11%  o% 
business  tax 

structure 

■  Changes  in  45%  47%  9% 
individual  tax 

structure 

■  Further  changes        73  %  26  %  1  % 
to  reduce  costs 

related  to  workers' 
compensation 

e>  Increased  37  %  47  %  16  % 

availability  of 
low-cost  government 
financing 

■  Easing  of  regulation   31%  41%  14% 
and  reporting 

requirements 

■  Easing  of  9%  43%  49% 
environmental 

standards 

■  Advertising  and        34%  50%  16% 
marketing  the 

state  (Yes!  Michigan, 
etc.) 

■  Containing  health       62%  34%  4% 
care  costs 

Improving  the  state's  33  %  51  %  16  % 

university  system 

Improving  the  public  68  %  27  %  5  % 

education  system 
(grades  K-12) 

Improving  32  %  57  %  12  % 

labor-management 

relations 
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5.  Which,  if  any,  of  the  following  Michigan  Department  of 
Commerce  services  have  you  used?  (CHECK  ALL  TH*T 

APPLY) 

17  %  -  Ombudsman 
3  %  -  Michigan  Strategic  Fund 
9  %  -  Procurement 
20  %  -  Small  Business  Center 

•  %  -  Minority  Business  Center 

24  %  -  Office  of  Women  Business  Owners  Services 

1  %  -  Technical  Deployment 

2  %  -  Import/Export  Assistance 
1  %  -  Manufacturing  Service 

3  %  -  New  Enterprise  Services 
54%-  None  of  the  above 

6.  Are  you  aware  of  the  Office  of  Women  Business  Owners 
Services  in  the  Michigan  Department  of  Commerce? 

61%-  Yes 
42%-  No 

7.  If  you  have  had  personal  contact  with  the  Office  of  Women 
Business  Owners,  have  you  been  assisted  with: 

10  %  -  Financing 

17  %-  Marketing 

16  %  -  Procurement 

23  %  -  Business  management 

62  %  -  Referral  service 

I.   Do  you  expect  1988  domestic  car  sales  will: 

I  %  -  Greatly  increase 

31  %  -  Somewhat  increase 

52  %  -  Remain  about  the  same 
16  %  -  Somewhat  decrease 

*  -  Greatly  decrease 

9.   Do  you  expect  1988  new  home  sales  in  Michigan  wilt 

7  %  -  Greatly  increase 

46  %  -  Somewhat  increase 

32  %  -  Remain  about  the  same 
14  %  -  Somewhat  decrease 


10.  Are  Michigan's  high  school  graduates  adequately  trained  to 
meet  the  skill  levels  your  business  requires? 

4%-  Well  qualified 

23  %  -  Require  minimal  training 

3g  %  -  Require  substantial  training 

35%-  Poorly  qualified 


Greatly  decrease 
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11.  Art  college  graduates  of  Michigan's  university  system  ade- 
quately trained  to  meet  the  skill  levels  your  business  requi*  s? 

21%-  Well  qualified 
52  %  -  Require  minimal  training 
23  %  -  Require  substantial  training 
4  %  -  Poorly  qualified 

12.  How  can  the  state's  public  education  system  (grades  K-12)  be 
improved)?  (CHECK.  ALL  THAT  APPLY) 

33  %  -  Equalize  per  pupil  funding  of  schools 
43  %  -  Reduce  the  number  of  students  per  teacher 
31  %  -  Increase  educators'  pay,  such  as  offering  performance 
bonuses 

10  %  -  Institute  a  voucher  system 
77  %  -  Require  students  to  pass  basic  proficiency  exams 
71  %  -  Require  teachers  to  pass  periodic  examinations 
61  %  -  Require  mandatory  core  curriculum  in  all 

public  schools 
20%-  Other 

GENERAL  ECONOMIC  OUTLOOK 

1.   Generally  speaking,  do  you  think  the  economy  for  the  balance  of 
the  year  will: 


Local 

National 

■ 

Greatly  improve 

2% 

2% 

■ 

Somewhat  improve 

36% 

33% 

■ 

Remain  the  same 

43% 

46% 

■ 

Somewhat  deteriorate 

11% 

19% 

■ 

Greatly  deteriorate 

1  % 

1  % 

2.  If  you  believe  it  will  deteriorate,  when  do  you  expect  a  downturn 
in  the  US.  economy? 

10  %  -  Within  the  next  6  montt  t 

35  %  -  6  to  12  months  from  now 

27  %  -  12  to  II  months  from  now 

3  %  -  2  yean  from  now  or  longer 

26  %  -  Not  applicable/will  not  deteriorate 

3.  What  would  you  expect  to  be  the  major  economic  issue  of  the  1988 
presidential  campaign?  (CHECK  ONLY  ONE) 

64  %  -  Reducing  federal  budget  deficit 

15  %  -  Reducing  the  trade  deficit 

7  %  -  Reduce  defense  spending 

6  %  -  Funding  for  Medicare/catastrophic  health  care  coverage 

3  %  -  Trade  restrictions 

6  %  -  Other 
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4.  If  the  presidential  election  wtrt  being  held  today*  tod  George 
Bush  was  tht  Republican  candidate  and  Michael  Dukakis  was  the 
Democratic  candidate,  who  would  you  vote  for?  (candidates  listed 
in  alphabetical  order)  (CHECK  ONLY  ONE) 

SO  %  -  George  Bush 

50  %  -  Michael  Dukakis 

5.  If  George  Bush  was  the  Republican  candidate  and  Jesse  Jackson  was 
the  Democratic  candidate,  who  would  you  vote  for?  (candidates 
listed  in  alphabetical  order)  (CHECK.  ONLY  ONE) 

75  %  -  George  Bush 
25  %  -  Jesse  Jackson 

INDIVIDUAL  COMPANY  OUTLOOK 

1.  Do  you  expect  your  sales  to  increase  or  decrease  in  1988,  and  by 
what  percentage? 

20  %  -  Increase  by  more  than  20  percent 
32  %  -  Increase  by  10  to  20  percent 
20  %  -  Increase  by  less  than  10  percent 
17  %  -  Remain  the  same 

4  %  -  Decrease  less  than  10  percent 

5  %  -  Decrease  by  10  to  20  percent 

2  %  -  Decrease  by  more  than  20  percent 

2.  Do  you  plan  to  expand  or  decrease  your  workforce  in  1988,  and  by 
what  percentage? 

I  %  -  Increase  by  more  than  20  percent 
15  %  -  Increase  by  10  to  20  percent 
19  %  -  Increase  by  less  than  10  percent 

51  %  -  Remain  the  same 

3  %  -  Decrease  by  less  than  10  percent 
1  %  -  Decrease  by  10  to  20  percent 

3  %  -  Decrease  by  more  than  20  percent 

INDIVIDUAL  COMPANY  REGULATIONS 

1.   Do  you  favor  or  oppose  testing  workers  for  the  use  of  illegal 
drugs? 

48  %  -  Strongly  favor 
31  %  -  Somewhat  favor 

15  %  -  Somewhat  oppose 

7  %  -  Strongly  oppose 
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2.  If  you  hive  instituted  mandatory  drug  testing  for  employees,  who 
do  you  test? 

2  %  -  Only  new  employees 

21  %  -  All  employees 
77%-  Not  applicable 

3.  Which,  if  any,  of  the  following  steps  have  you  taken  with  respect 
to  AIDS  and  your  employees?  (CHECK.  ALL  THAT  APPLY) 

10  %  -  Instituted  a  program  to  educate  employees  about  AIDS 

2  %  -  Developed  guidelines  to  deal  with  employees  that  have 

AIDS 

*    -  Instituted  a  program  to  screen  potential  employees 

for  AIDS  prior  to  hiring 
go  %  -  Nothing  done  at  this  time 

4.  Do  you  favor  or  oppose  legislation  banning  smoking  in  the 
workplace? 

56  %  -  Strongly  favor 
20  %  -  Somewhat  favor 
12  %  -  Somewhat  oppose 
12%  -  Strongly  oppose 

LEGISLATION  AND  GOVERNMENT  REGULATION 

1.  If  a  Democrat  is  elected  president,  do  you  think  new  business 
taxes  will: 

30  %  -  Greatly  increase 
44  %  -  Somewhat  increase 
23  %  -  Remain  the  same 

3  %  -  Somewhat  decrease 

0  %  -  Greatly  decrease 

2.  If  a  Republican  is  elected  president,  do  you  think  new  business 
taxes  will: 

5  %  -  Greatly  increase 
39  %  -  Somewhat  increase 
50  %  -  Remain  the  same 

7  %  -  Somewhat  decrease 

1  %  -  Greatly  decrease 

3.  If  taxes  were  to  be  increased,  which  of  the  following  would  you 
most  favor? 

14  %  -  Value  added  tax 

10  %  -  Personal  income  tax  increase 

12  %  -  Corporate  tax  increase 

22  %  -  Oil  import  tax 
43  %  -  Sales  tax 
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4.  Today,  which  statement  best  eporassts  your  opinion  of  the  1916 
Tax  Reform  Act? 

Z  %  -  Strongly  favor 
32  %  -  Somewhat  favor 
42  %  -  Somewhat  oppose 
25  %  -  Strongly  oppose 

5.  Bt  ted  on  your  experience,  to  what  extent  have  changes  in  the  tax 
code  affected  your  taxes  in  the  last  year? 

17  %  -  Greatly  increased 
51  %  -  Somewhat  increased 
24  %  -  Remained  the  same 

I  %  -  Somewhat  decreased 
*    -  Greatly  decreased 

FOREIGN  TRADE 

1.  In  general,  do  you  favor  or  oppose  the  use  of  tariffs  and  trade 
barriers  to  protect  American  industry? 

21  %  -  Strongly  favor 

42  %  -  Somewhat  favor 

20  %  -  Somewhat  oppose 

II  %  -  Strongly  oppose 

2.  Are  the  trade  restrictions  foreign  nations  impose  on  American- 
made  goods  preventing  you  from  exporting  more  of  your  company's 
products? 

1  %  -  Restrictions  are  a  major  hindrance  to  increasing  our 

export  sales 

3  %  -  Restrictions  are  somewhat  of  a  hindrance 

2  %  -  Restrictions  are  not  a  hindrance 

94  %  -  Not  applicable/company  does  not  export  products 

3.  Do  you  expect  the  U.S./Cansdian  Trade  Agreement  to  open  new 
markets? 


37%.  Yes 
i4%-  No 

49  %  -  Not  familiar  with  the  Agreement 
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COMPANY  MANAGEMENT 

1.  How  do  you  sell  \  jw  produces)  or  services)  to  business 
prospects  or  clients?  (CHECK  ALL  THAT  APPLY) 

40%-  Cold  calls 

10  %  -  Referrals 

40  %  -  Direct  mail 

60  %  -  Advertisins/prim 

6  %  -  Advertising/TV 

15  %  -  Advertising/radio 

34  %  -  Attend  trade  shows/conventions 

16  %  -  Join  private  clubs 

33  %  -  Join  trade  associations 

29  %  -  Join  civic  groups 

46  %  -  Join  professional  organizations 

2.  Please  rank  the  following  management  areas  as  to  its  priority 
this  year  with  your  company. 


Highest 

Middle 

Lowest 

priority 

priority 

priority 

Productivity 

72% 

23% 

5% 

Recruitment 

19% 

30% 

50% 

Financing 

32% 

37% 

31  % 

Cost  control 

63  % 

29% 

8% 

and  reduction 

Marketing 

61  % 

27% 

11  % 

Plant 

14% 

28% 

58% 

improvements 

New  products 

26% 

30% 

43% 

Research 

14% 

29% 

57% 

and  development 

Training 

40% 

37% 

23% 

3.  Have  you  changed  your  employee  health  plan  in  order  to  be  more 
cost  effective? 

30%-  Yes 
70%-  No 

4.  Winch,  if  any,  of  the  following  steps  have  you  taken  to  contain 
other  employee  benefit  costs?  (CHECK  ALL  THAT  APPLY) 

5  *  -  Implemented  a  flexible  or  cafeteria-style  benefit  plan 

4  %  -  Replaced  a  defined  benefit  plan 

4  %  -  Terminated  a  defined  benefit  plan 

87  %  -  None  of  the  above 
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5.  Did  tht  October  19  crush  adversely  affect  your  company  pension 
fund? 

3  %  -  Significantly 
7  %  -  Moderately 
15%-  Not  at  all 

75  %  -  Not  applicable/company  does  not  have  a  pension  plan 

6.  If  your  company's  liability  tr  turance  premiuiri  increased  during 
the  past  year,  how  large  was  the  increase? 

10  %  -  1  to  5  percent 
9  %  -  6  to  10  percent 
4%  -  11  to  15  percent 

9  %  -  16  to  20  percent 
7  %  -  21  to  30  percent 

11  %  -  Over  30  percent 

50  %  -  No  response 

7.  Do  you  carry  personal  disability  insurance? 

49%-  Yes 

51  %  -  No 

S.   Which  of  the  following  incentives  do  you  use  with  employees? 
(CHECK  ALL  THAT  APPLY) 

70  %  -  Pay  raises 

25  %  -  Benefit  increases 

15%-  Profit  sharing 

10  %  -  Potential  lor  or  actual  ownership  of  the  business 
21  %  -  Promotions 

35  %  -  Training  opportunities 

59  %  -  Bonuses 

J-  %  -  None  of  the  above 

6%-  Other 

COMPANY  FINANCING 

1.  Are  you  goiug  to  borrow  money  in  1988  for  use  in  your  business? 

43%-  Yes 
57%-  No 

2.  If  you  plan  to  borrow  money,  how  wilt  you  use  the  funds? 

34  %  -  Machinery  and  equipment 
17  %  -  Real  estate 
53  %  -  Working  capital 
7  %  -  Product  development 

23  %  -  Inventory  and  receivables 

24  %  -  Market  expansion 
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3.  What  Interest  rate  does  your  bank  charge  your  company  for  short- 
term  loans? 

3  %  -  Less  than  prime 
10  %  -  Prime 

5  %  -  0.5  percent  over  prime 
24  %  -  1  percent  over  prime 
14  %  -  1.5  percent  over  prime 
32  %  -  2  percent  over  prime 
12  %  -  More  than  2  percent  over  prime 

4.  If  you  own  your  company,  please  indicate  the  sources)  of  your 
start-up  financing.  (CHECK  ALL  THAT  APPLY) 

S3  %  -  Personal  savings 
27  %  -  Financial  institutions 
1  %  -  Seed  capitalists 

12  %  -  Private  investors 

1  %  -  Government  loans 
1  %  -  Venture  capitalists 

3  %  -  Suppliers 

9  %  -  Not  applicable 

5.  If  you  own  your  own  company,  please  indicate  approximately  how 
much  start-up  capital  you  had  available. 

46%-  Less  than  $10,000 

36%-  $10,000  to  $50,000 

7  %  -  $50,001  to  $100,000 

4  %  -  $100,001  to  $250,000 
*     -  Over  $250,000 

7  %  -  Not  applicable 

6.  If  you  obtained  a  start-up  loan,  what  type  of  collateral  was  used 
to  secure  this  financing?  (CHECK  ALL  THAT  APPLY) 

22  %  -  Business  owned  plant  and  equipment 

13  %  -  Business  owned  receivables 
7  %  -  Other  business  assets 

34  %  -  Your  house  or  car 
21  %  -  Other  personal  assets 
18  %  -  Other 

18  %  -  Not  applicable/don't  own  a  business 

7.  Do  you  currently  have  a  business  loan? 

46%-  Yes 
54%-  No 
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GENERAL  STATISTICAL  INFORMATION 


What  were  your  company's  annual  sales  for  each  of  the  past  two 
years?  (CHECK  APPROPRIATE  COLUMN) 


1986 


1987 


Less  than  $100,000 
$100,000  to  $250,000 
$250,001  to  $500,000 
$500,001  to  $1  million 
Between  $1  million 
and  $3  million 
Between  $3  million 
and  $5  million 
Between  $5  and  $10  million 
fittween  $10  and  $20  million 
Between  $20  and  $50  million 
Ovsr  $50  million 


36% 
21  % 
17% 
13% 
9% 


2% 
1  % 
0% 
0% 


2% 


31  % 
23% 
19% 
11  % 
11  % 


2% 
1  % 
0% 
0% 


2% 


2.   What  is  the  approximate  number  of  all  (full  and  part-time) 
employees  in  your  company? 

69  %  -  Fewer  than  10 

22%-  10  to  25 

5%-  26to50 

2  %  -  51  to  100 


3.  Approximately  how  long  has  your  company  been  in  business? 

8  %  -  Less  than  3  years 
19%-  3  to  5  years 

32  %  -  5  to  10  years 

26  %  -  10  to  20  years 

15  %  -  More  than  20  years 

4.  Where  is  the  principal  office  of  the  business  located? 

9  %  -  Detroit 

37  %  -  Suburban  Detroit 

3  %  -  Ann  Arbor  area 

12  %  -  Lansing  area 

1  %  -  Grand  Rapids  area 

6  %  -  Flint  area 

6  %  -  Bay  City/Midland/Saginaw  area 

24  %  -  Elsewhere  in  Michigan 

•     -  Outside  the  state  of  Michigan 


1  % 


101  to  150 
More  than  150 
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5.  Which  business  classification  best  describes  your  company? 

7  %  -  Construction 

3  %  -  Minufictu  :ng  (auto-related) 

5  %  -  Manufacturing  fnon-iuto- related) 
1  %  -  High  Tech   *'  y  Manufacturing 

0  %  -  High  Tec)  .*/iogy  Research 

1  %  -  Computer  Hardware  Sales 

2  %  -  Computer  Software  Sales 
19%-  Retail 

3  %  -  Finance 

6  %  -  HeaJthCare 
1  %  -  Insurance 
4%-  Real  Estate 

31  %  -  Service  (including  restaurants) 

4  %  -  Wholesale,  Distribution 

I  %  -  Transportation 
20  %  -  Other 

6.  Is  the  business  a: 

71  %  -  Corporation 
25  %  -  Sole  proprietorship 
4  %  -  Partnership 

7.  Is  the  business  a  franchise? 

3  %  -  Yes 
97%-  No 

8.  How  many  hours,  on  average,  do  you  work  in  your  business 
per  week? 

II  %-  Under  30 
9  %  -  30-39 
33%-  40-49 
25%-  50-59 

22  %  -  60  and  over 

9.  What  is  your  title? 

6  %  -  Chairperson 

62  %  -  President 

8  %  -  Chief  Executive  Officer 
3  %  -  Chief  Financial  Officer 
1  %  -  Chief  Operating  Officer 

1  %  -  Chief  Information  Officer 
30%-  Other 

10.  Is  a  woman  a  majority-owner  (51  percent  or  more)  of  this 
business? 

95%-  Yes 
5%  -  No 
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11.  b  this  a  minority-owned  (excluding  female-owned)  business? 

13%-  Yet 
•7%-  No 

PERSONAL  INFORMATION 

1.  If  you  own  your  own  business,  which  of  the  following  best 
describes  why  you  started  it? 

23  %  -  Economic  reasons 

22  %  -  Experienced  creative  frustration  in  other  jobs 
33  %  -  Liked  being  my  own  boss 

12  %  -  Needed  to  have  more  control  over  my  time 

7  %  -  Reached  a  dead-end  on  the  corporate  ladder  elsewhere 

20  %  -  Found  a  market  niche 

14%-  Other 

g  %  -  Not  applicable 

2.  Generally  speaking,  do  you  think  of  yourself  as: 

35  %  -  Republican 

21  %  -  Democrat 

21  %  -  Independent 

15  %  -  No  preference 

1  %-  Other 

3.  What  is  vour  approximate  age? 

•  -  18-24 
9%-  25-34 

36%-  35-44 

33%-  45-54 

15%-  55-64 

6  %  -  65  and  over 

4.  What  is  your  main  racial  or  ethnic  heritage? 

87  %  -  Caucasian 

5  %  -  Black 

*  -  Hispanic/Puerto  Rican 

6  %  -  Native  American 

2  %  -  Asian 

5.  What  is  the  last  grade  of  school  you  completed? 

12  %  -  High  school  or  less 

2  %  -  Vocational/technical  school 

38  %  -  Some  college 

23  %  -  Graduated  college 
25  %  -  Post-graduate  work 
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6.  What  is  your  marital  status? 

1  %  -  Single,  no  dependent! 
69%-  Marrirt 

14  %  -  Divorced/separated 
6%-  Widowed 

2  %  -  Head  of  household  (single  with  dependent!) 

7.  What  is  your  gender? 

1  %  -  Male 
99%-  Female 

1.   Which  statement  best  reflects  your  attitude  toward  your 
professional  and  personal/family  life? 

22  %  -  My  work  prevents  me  from  spending  adequate  tone 

with  my  family 
74  %  -  I  devote  a  satisfactory  amount  of  time  to  both  my 

professional  and  personal  life 
4  %  -  My  personal  life  consumes  time  I  would  like  to  be 

able  to  devote  to  my  professional  life 

9.   How  do  you  rank  the  following  in  Importance  in  your  life:  (rank 
from  1  to  3  with  1  being  the  highest) 


10.  How  has  your  work  affected  you  in  the  following  categories? 
(CHECK  APPROPRIATE  COLUMN) 


Respondents  Rankings 


■  Running  the  business 

■  Community  involvement 


2 
3 


(church,  civic  groups, 


professional  organizations) 
■  Personal/family  life 


Better 


Same 


Worse 


Personal  health 
Stress 

Personal  relationships 
with  business  associates 
Personal  relationships 
with  family  and  friends 


26% 
12% 
55% 


55% 
33% 
43% 


20% 
55% 
3% 


30% 


53% 


17% 


II 
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11.  Which  of  the  following  income  groups  includes  your  total  family 
income  in  19S7  before  taxes? 

3%-  Under $15,000 

6%-  $15,000  -  $25,000 
27  %  -  $25,001  -  $50,000 
2$%-  $50,001  -$75,000 
27  %  -  $75,00!  -  $150,000 

6%-  $150,000  -  $250,000 

3%-  Over $250,000 

12.  What  percentage  of  your  family  income  came  from  your  own 
business? 

27  %  -  Less  than  25  percent 
20  %  -  25  percent  to  49  percent 
20  %  -  50  percent  to  74  percent 
32  %  -  75  percent  to  100  percent 
1  %  -  NOt  applicable/don't  own  a  business 

13.  What  is  your  personal  net  worth? 

4%-  Lest  than $25,000 
25%-  $25,000  -  $100,000 

a  %  -  $100,001  -  $500,000 

16%-  $500,001  -$1,000,000 

I  %  -  Over  $1,000,000 

14.  Which  statement  below  reflect!  how  you  feel  about  your  personal 
financial  management? 

II  %  -  I  lack  knowledge  about  managing  my  personal  finances. 

I  would  like  to  learn  more. 
40  %  -  I  am  somewhat  informed  on  matters  affecting  my  personal 

finances.  I  have  drawn  up  some  general  plans. 
40  %  -  I  am  very  knowledgeable  about  managing  my  personal 

finances.  I  have  set  specific  long-term  goals. 
10  %  -  I  do  not  manage  my  personal  finances.  I  prefer  to 

delegate  that  responsibility  to  a  financial 

planning  professional. 


For  further  information  contact: 

John  C.  Fovenesi 
Partner 

The  Enterprise  Group 
Touche  Ross  A  Co. 
200  Renaissance  Center 

16th  Floor 
Detroit,  MI  4S243-1274 
(313)  446-1500 
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TESTIMONY  OF 
CAROL  M.  CROCKETT 
DIRECTOR 

OFFICE  CF  WOMEN'S  BUSINESS  OWNERSHIP 
HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON  SMALL  BUSINESS 
MAY  11,  1988 


MR.  CHAIRMAN  AND  MEMBERS  OF  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE: 


I  AH  PLEASED  TO  HAVE  THE  OPPORTUNITY  TO  APPEAR  BEFORE  THE  SMALL 
BUSINESS  COMMITTEE  TC  DISCUSS  THE  SMALL  BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION'S  PROGRAM  FOR  WOMEN  BUSINESS  OWNERS.  MY 
TESTIMONY  TODAY  WILL  FOCUS  ON  THE  ECONOMIC  PR06RESS  OF  WOMEN'S 
BUSINESS  OWNERSHIP  AND  SBA  PROGRAMS  THAT  ARE  SO  SUCCESSFUL  IN 
ASSISTING  THIS  PROGRESS. 


IN  1980  THERE  WERE  2.5  MILLION  NON-FARM  SOLE  PROPRIETORSHIPS 
OWNED  BY  WOMEN  WHICH  EARNED  $36  BILLION  IN  ANNUAL  RECEIPTS.  IN 
1985  (OUR  LATEST  FI6URES)  THERE  WERE  3.7  MILLION  WITH  RECEIPTS 
IN  EXCESS  OF  $65  BILLION.    THIS  ACCOUNTED  FOR  12%  OF  TOTAL  SOLE 
PROPRIETORSHIP  RECEIPTS  COMPARED  WITH  8.91  IN  1980  AND 
REPRESENTS  AN  INCREASE  IN  RECEIPTS  OF  801. 

SBA  DATA  SHOW  THAT  WOMEN  ARE  STARTIN6  BUSINESSES  AT  ALMOST 
TWICE  THE  RATE  OF  THEIR  MALE  COUNTERPARTS  AID  THAT  ALMOST  3  OUT 
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OF  10  BUSINESSES  ARE  OWNED  BY  WOMEN.    RECENT  FIGURES  INDICATE 
THAT  25Z  OF  ALL  WOMEN  BUSINESSES  ARE  1*2  YEARS  OLD.    WE  EXPECT 
THIS  SOLID  GROWTH  TREND  TO  CONTINUE. 

BUT  WHERE  ARE  WOMEN  HEADING?   IN  1980,  73Z  OF  WOMEN  BUSINESSES 
WERE  IN  THE  SERVICE  AND  RETAIL  AREAS.    IN  1985,  THIS  PERCENTA6E 
INCREASED  TO  81Z.    HOWEVER,  WE  ARE  SEEIN6  REMARKABLE  GROWTH  IN 
THE  LESS  TRADITIONAL  INDUSTRIES  OF  CONSTRUCTION  AND 
MANUFACTURING.    BETWEEN  1980-1985,  RECEIPTS  FOR  WOMEN  BUSINESS 
OWNERS  IN  SERVICE  ROSE  I10Z.    IN  THAT  SAME  PERIOD,  RECEIPTS  FOR 
WOMEN  BUSINESS  OWNERS  IN  CONSTRUCTION  AND  MANUFACTURING  ROSE 
200Z. 

WOMEN  HAVE  ALSO  MADE  CONSIDERABLE  STRIDES  IN  THE  AREA  OF 
PROCUREMENT.    IN  198C,  ONLY  .37Z  CF  GOVERNMENT  CONTRACT  AWARDS 
WERE  MADE  TC  WOMEN.    TODAY  IT  IS  AT  A  LEVEL  OF  IX.    IN  1987,  WE 
EXCEEDED  OUR  GOAL  BY  $235  MILLION,  WHILE  OVERALL  GOVERNMENT 
PROCUREMENT  DECLINED  BY  $1.8  BILLION. 

WITH  THE  INCREASE  OF  WOMEN-OWNED  BUSINESSES  IN  MANUFACTURING 
AND  CONSTRUCTION,  WE  ESTIMATE  THAT  FIGURE  TO  INCREASE 
DRAMATICALLY  IN  THE  NEXT  FEW  YEARS.    SO  THE  OUTLOOK  IS  POSITIVE. 

THE  SBA'S  OFFICE  OF  WOMEN'S  BUSINESS  OWNERSHIP  HAS  MANY  AND 
VARIED  PR06RAMATIC  RESPONSIBILITIES  WHICH  INCLUDE: 
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1)    TO  DEVELOP  AND  ENCOURAGE  EDUCATION  AND  MARKETING 
OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  WOMEN  BUSINESS  OWNERS  THROUGH  QUALITY 
CONFERENCES  AND  WORKSHOPS,  TRADE  MISSIONS,  AND  UTILIZING  THE 
RESOURCES  OF  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  SECTOR  CO-SPONSORS  AND 
MANAGEMENT  EXPERTS,  2)   TO  NE60TIATE  FEDERAL  PRIME  CONTRACTING 
GOALS  FOR  WOMEN-OWNED  BUSINESSES,  3)    TO  PROVIDE  SUPPORT  FOR 
THE  FEDERAL  INTERAGENCY  COMMITTEE  ON  WOMEN'S  BUSINESS 
ENTERPRISE,  k)    TO  ACT  AS  AN  ADVOCATE  FOR  WOMEN  BUSINESS 
OWNERS,  AND  5)    TO  EFFECTIVELY  DISSEMINATE  ALL  APPROPRIATE 
INFORMATION.    THE  DELIVERY  OF  THE  PROGRAM  IS  CARRIED  OUT  AT  THE 
75  DISTRICT  AND  BRANCH  OFFICES  BY  A  WOMEN'S  BUSINESS  OWNERSHIP 
REPRESENTATIVE  AND  IN  EACH  REGIONAL  OFFICE  BY  A  WOMEN'S 
BUSINESS  COORDINATOR . 

THIS  OFFICE  NOW  SERVES  A  CONSTITUENCY  OF  NEARLY  1/3  OF  THE 
SMALL  BUSINESS  COMMUNITY  AND  PROVIDES  AN  CUTREACH  PROGRAM  WHICH 
ASSISTS,  STRENGTHENS  AND  PROMOTES  WOMEN-OWNED  BUSINESS 
THROUGHOUT  THE  COUNTRY. 

MISUNDERSTANDINGS  CONCERNING  THE  STATUS  OF  WOMEN  BUSINESS 
OWNERS  STEM  FROM  THE  LACK  OF  A  COMPREHENSIVE  STATISTICAL 
INFORMATION  SYSTEM,    BECAUSE  OF  THIS,  THE  OFFICE  OF  WOMEN'S 
BUSINESS  OWNERSHIP  HAS  TAKEN  THE  INITIATIVE  TO  SPONSOR  RESEARCH 
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BY  THE  INTERNAL  REVENUE  SERVICE,  THE  BUREAU  CF  CENSUS,  AND 
SBA'S  OFFICE  OF  ADVOCACY •    EACH  YEAR,  SINCE  1980,  HAS  SHOWN  A 
STATISTICAL  DATA  IMPROVEMENT,    THE  OFFICE  HAS  ALSO: 

0     ASSISTED  IN  EXPLORATORY  RESEARCH  AIMED  AT  DETERMINING 

FACTORS  WHICH  ENC0URA6E  OR  DISC0URA6E  WOMEN  RELATIVES  FROM 
INVOLVEMENT  IN  FAMILY-OWNED  BUSINESSES. 

C     SUPPORTED  THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  WOMEN  BUSINESS  OWNERS 
COMPREHENSIVE  DATA  BASE  PROJECT,  STUDYIN6  THE 
CHARACTERISTICS  CF  ITS  MEMBER  FIRMS. 

0     SECURED  BUREAU  OF  THE  CENSUS  APPROVAL  FOR  A  SURVEY  OF  THE 
CHARACTERISTICS  OF  WCMEN  BUSINESS  OWNERS  AND  PROVIDED 
$150,000  FOR  THAT  SURVEY. 

0     SEARCHED  THE  AVAILABLE  LITERATURE  ON  LE6AL  AND  ECONOMIC 
ISSUES  AFFECTING  POMEN  BUSINESS  OWNERS  IN  PREPARATION  FOR 
PUBLICATION  OF  THE  FIRST  COMPREHENSIVE  BIEL I06RAPHY  ON 
WOMEN'S  BUSINESS  OWNERSHIP. 

0     FINANCIALLY  SUPPORTED  THE  OFFICE  OF  ADVOCACY'S  JACA  STUDY 
WHICH  SHOWED  ESTABLISHED  BUSINESSES  OWNED  BY  WOMEN  HAD 
LITTLE  DIFFICULTY  IN  OBTAIN  I N6  BANK  LOANS. 
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0     FINANCED  IRS  RESEARCH  ON  THE  BREAKOUT  OF  WOMEN-OWNED 
BUSINESS  AND  FIRM  RECEIPTS  BY  STATE  THROUGH  1983  WHEN  IT 
WAS  NO  LONGER  MADE  AVAILABLE. 

SINCE  60Z  OF  WOMEN  WHO  START  A  BUSINESSES  TODAY  HAVE  NO 
PREVIOUS  PAID  MANAGERIAL  EXPERIENCE,  THE  OFFICE  OF  WOMEN'S 
BUSINESS  OWNERSHIP  HAS  IMPROVED  THEIR  SKILLS  IN  THE  AREAS  OF 
MARKETING,  FINANCE,  INVENTORY  CONTROL  AND  PRODUCTION  BY: 

C  DEVELOPING  AND  IMPLEMENTING  SEMINARS  UTILIZING  EXPERT 
SPEAKERS  AND  AUDIO-VISUAL  PRESENTATIONS  TO  HELP  WOMEN 
RESPOND  TO  BUSINESS  CRISES. 

0     DEVELOPING  AND  IMPLEMENTING  'MEET  THE  LENDERS*  PROGRAMS 
WHICH  BRING  TOGETHER  LCAN  OFFICERS  FROM  COMMUNITY  BANKS 
WITH  WOMEN  BUSINESS  OWNERS  AND  OFFERING  EDUCATIONAL 
PRESENTATIONS  AS  WELL  AS  A  MARKETPLACE  FOR  THE  WOMEN 
SEEKING  CAPITAL. 

0     DEVELOPING  AND  DISTRIBUTING  INFORMATION  IMPORTANT  TO 
HOME-BASED  BUSINESS  VENTURES.    THIS  MATERIAL  INCLUDED 
UPDATES  ON  FEDERAL  LEGISLATION,  REGULATION,  DATA  AND 
WRITTEN  MATERIAL  SPECIFIC  TO  THIS  INDUSTRY.    WE  DEVELOPED 
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AND  ASSISTED  IN  IMPLEMENTING  A  CONFERENCE  SERIES  CN 
HOME-BASED  BUSINESS. 

PROVIDING  FUNDS  FOR  THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  BANK  WOMEN 
TO  DEVELOP  VIDEOTAPES  AND  INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS  FOR 
OUTREACH. 

DEVELOPING  AN  IMPORTANT  NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  SERIES 
SPONSORED  BY  THE  SBA  CALLED  THE  PRESIDENTIAL  NATIONAL 
INITIATIVE  PROGRAM*  CONDUCTED  IN  TWENTY-ONE  MAJCR 
METROPOLITAN  AREAS.    THE  DAY  LONG  CONFERENCES  FOCUSED  GN 
DIFFERENT  SKILLS;  TRAINING,  PROCUREMENT*  MANAGEMENT  AND 
FINANCIAL  PLANNING.    APPROXIMATELY  TWENTY-EIGHT  THOUSAND 
WOMEN  ATTENDED  THE  CONFERENCES*  AND*  AS  A  RESULT* 
TWENTY-ONE  NON-PROFIT  501(C)(3)  ORGANIZATIONS  WERE  FORMED 
IN  THE  HOST  CITIES  AS  A  LEGACY  TO  CONTINUE  TRAINING  AND 
ASSISTANCE  TC  WCPEN  BUSINESS  OWNERS  IN  THOSE  COMMUNITIES. 
THESE  NON-PROFIT  WOMEN'S  ORGANIZATIONS  TODAY  SPONSOR 
STATEWIDE  WOMEN'S  BUSINESS  CONFERENCES  IN  CONJUNCTION  WITH 
THE  SBA*  AND  HAVE  FOLLOWED  UP  WITH  TRAINING  IN  ISSUE  AREAS 
RAISED  DURING  THE  INITIAL  NATIONAL  INITIATIVE  CONFERENCES. 
MANY  GROUPS  ALSO  PRODUCE  DIRECTORIES  OF  WOMEN  BUSINESS 
OWNERS  IN  THEIR  AREAS*  HOLD  MONTHLY  MEETINGS  AND  PROVIDE 
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COUNSELLING  TO  MEMBERS.    SOME  GROUPS  HAVE  DEVELOPED 
PROGRAMS  TO  FAMILIARIZE  WOMEN  WITH  COMMERCIAL  LENDING  AND 
ANSWERED  OTHER  NEEDS  SPECIFIC  TC  THEIR  COMMUNITIES 

0     SUPPORTING  THE  AMERICAN  WOMEN'S  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 
CORP  'ATION  IN  DEVELOPING  A  LONG-TERM  GAINING  AND 
COUNSELING  PROGRAM. 

0     CONDUCTING  IN  ADDITION  TC  0N-60IN6  SBA  WORKSHOPS,  MAJOR 
CO-SPONSORED  CONFERENCES  WHICH  ATTRACTED  NEARLY  29,000 
ATTENDEES  IN  THE  PAST  18  MONTHS  ALONE. 

THE  OFFICE  OF  WOMEN'S  BUSINESS  OWNERSHIP  HAS  BE'N  ACTIVELY 
INVOLVED  IN  A  MYRIAD  OF  ACTIVITIES  WHICH  ENCOURAGE  THE  FULL  AND 
EQUAL  PARTICIPATION  OF  WOMEN  BUSINESS  CWKERC  IN  SELLING  THEIR 
600DS  AND  SERVICES  TC  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT.    THESE  ACTIVITIES 
INCLUDE: 

0     NEGCTIA  ION  OF  FEDERAL  PRIME  CONTRACT  GOALS.    EACH  YEAR 
SINCE  1980,  WE  HAVE  NOT  ONLY  MET,  BUT  WE  HAVE  EXCEEDED 
THOSE  GOALS. 

0     DEVELOPMENT  OF  "UP  FRONT*  WORKSHOPS  FOR  WOMEN  BUSINESS 
OWNERS  TO  ACQUAINT  THEM  WITH  FEDERAL  PROCUREMENT 
PRACTICES.    THESE  WORKSHOPS  ARE  DESI6NED  TO  BE  HELD  PRIOR 
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TO  LARGER  CONGRESSIONAL  PROCUREMENT  CONFERENCES. 

0     CONTINUED  OUTREACH  TO  ADC  WOMEN  BUSINESS  OWNERS  TO  THE 
PROCUREMENT  AUTOMATED  SOURCE  SYSTEM  (PASS),    THE  PASS  NOW 
CONTAINS  MORE  THAN  27.400  WOMEN-OWNED  BUSINESSES,  UP  FROM 
8,188  IN  1981,  FOR  AN  INCREASE  OF  234  PERCENT. 

AS  DIRECTOR,  I  FEEL  THAT  BUSINESS  OWNERSHIP  EDUCATION  AND 
PLANNING  ARE  THE  HOST  IMPORTANT  ASPECTS  OF  STARTING  A 
SUCCESSFUL  BUSINESS.  I  ALSO  FEEL  Ti.AT  THE  GOVERNMENT  SHOULD 
WORK  WITH  THE  PRIVATE  SECTOR  TO  DEVELOP  PRC6RAHS  TO  ASSIST 
WOMEfl  BUSINESS  OWNERS.    WE  HAVE  DCNE  THIS.    EACH  CONFERENCE 
SERIES  AND  WORKSHOP  HAS  BEEN  IMPLEMENTED  WITH  THE  ASSISTANCE  OF 
COMPANIES  THROUGHOUT  THE  COUNTRY.    NOT  ONLY  DID  THE  WOMEN 
BENEFIT  FROM  EXPERTS  IN  THEIR  FIELD,  THE  PRIVATE  SECTOR  HAS 
BECOME  AWARE  OF  THE  VALUE  OF  WOMEN  IN  THE  WORKPLACE  AND  IN 
THEIR  OWN  BUSINESSES.  IT  HAS  TRULY  BEEN  A  PARTNERSHIP  AND  I 
WILL  WORK  TO  SEE  THAT  CONTINUE. 

THE  OFFICE  OF  WOMEN'S  BUSINESS  OWNERSHIP  DISSEMINATES 
INFORMATION  TO  WOMEN  INTERESTED  IN  STARTING  A  BUSINESS. 
APPROXIMATELY  3,000  INFORMATION  REQUESTS  ARE  RESPONDED  TO 
ANNUALLY.    WE  HAVE  DEVELOPED  AD-SLICKS  FOR  PUBLIC  SERVICE 
ADVERTISEMENTS  WHICH  WERE  INSERTED  IN  NUMEROUS  PUBLICATIONS. 
WE  HAVE  JUST  INITIATED  A  PROGRAM  TO  HSSEMINATE  INFORMATION  ON 
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STARTIN6  A  BUSINESS  TO  WOMEN  VETERANS  WHO  HILL  PASS  THROUGH 
OVER  8,000  MILITARY  SEPARATION  CENTERS.    THE  WOMAN  VETERAN  HAS 
BEEN  AN  UNTAPPED  POTENTIAL  CONSTITUENT,  UNTIL  NOW.    WE  KNOW 
THROUGH  OUR  CONTACT  WITH  WOKEN  THROUGHOUT  THE  COUNTRY  THAT 
THERE  IS  A  GREAT  NEED  FOR  INFORMATION.    WE  HAVE  PROVIDED  THE 
ASSISTANCE  NECESSARY  FOR  WOMEN  NOT  ONLY  TO  CONSIDER  START I N6  A 
BUSINESS  BUT  TO  ACTUALLY  MAKE  THAT  DREAM  A  REALITY  THR0U6H 
REALISTIC  ADVICE  AND  INFORMATION. 

IN  ADDITION  TC  MY  RESPONSIBILITIES  AT  THE  SMALL  BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION,  I  ALSO  SERVE  AS  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR  OF  THE 
INTERAGENCY  COMMITTEE  CN  WOMEN'S  BUSINESS  ENTERPRISE  (IACWBE). 

THIS  COMMITTEE  IS  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  CARRYING  OUT  A  PRESIDENTIAL 
MANDATE  TO  PROMOTE,  MONITOR  AND  COORDINATE  FEDERAL  EFFORTS  ON 
BEHALF  OF  WOMEN  BUSINESS  OWNERS.    THE  OFFICE  OF  WOMEN'S 
BUSINESS  OWNERSHIP  IS  RESPONSIBLE  NCT  ONLY  FOR  ASSISTING  THE 
COMMITTEE  IN  IMPROVING  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  WOMEN  BUSINESS  OWNERS 
IN  THE  PUBLIC  SECTOR,  BUT  ALSO  FOR  MOBILIZING  PRIVATE  SECTOR 
RESOURCES,  DEVELOP I N6  TRAINING  MATERIALS  AND  SERVING  AS  AN 
ADVOCATE  FOR  WOMEN  BUSINESS  OWNERS.    MEMBERSHIP  IN  THE 
COMMITTEE  IS  DRAWN  FROM  MAJOR  FEDERAL  DEPARTMENTS  AND  A6ENCIES, 
AND  REFLECTS  THE  WIDE  SCOPE  OF  GOVERNMENTAL  POLICY  AREAS.  IN 
ADDITION,  COMMITTEE  MEMBERS  HAVE  INPUT  ON  FEDERAL  PRIME 
CONTRACT  60ALS  FOR  WOMEN  BUSINESS  OWNERS. 
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THE  COMMITTEE  HAS: 

0     CREATED  AND  IMPLEMENTED  17  WORKSHOPS  ON  FEDERAL  PROCUREMENT 
FOR  WOMEN  BUSINESS  OWNERS,  RECEIVED  BRIEFINGS  ON  THE  PROMPT 
PAYMENT  ACT,  MAJOR  PROCUREMENT  CONFERENCES  AND  TRADE 
MISSIONS,  AND  MADE  AVAILABLE  RESEARCH  ON  WOMEN  BUSINESS 
OWNERS. 

0     DEVELOPED  AN  IMPORTANT  GUIDE  "WOMEN  BUSINESS  OWNERS: 
SELLIN6  TO  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT*  WHICH  HAS  AN  ANNUAL 
DISTRIBUTION  OF  15,000, 

0     PUBLISHED  1987  ANNUAL  REPORT  WHICH  HAS  BEEN  WIDELY 

DISTRIBUTED  WITH  AN  ADDITIONAL  4,000  COPIES  REQUESTED  BY 
MEMBERS  OF  CONGRESS,  TRADE  ASSOCIATIONS,  FEDERAL 
DEPARTMENTS  AND  AGENCIES,  AND  501(C)(3)  ASSOCIATIONS. 

0     EXPLORED  THE  EFFECTIVENESS  OF  INCREASING  PRIME  CONTRACT 
GOALS  TO  WOMEN  OWNED  BUSINESS  BY  INCORPORATING  THEM  INTO 
THE  PERFORMANCE  RATINGS  OF  CONTRACTING  OFFICIALS. 

0     PROVIDED  BRIEFINGS  TO  FEDERAL  AND  NON-PROFIT  GROUPS  TO 

BRIEF  THEM  ON  IACWBE  ACTIVITIES  AND  TO  HEAR  THEIR  CONCERNS. 
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0     ADDRESSED  THE  RCLE  OF  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  WITH  RESPECT 
TO  THE  ISSUE  OF  CERTIFICATION  IN  COMMUNITY  PROPERTY  STATES. 

0     SOUGHT  PRIVATE  SECTOR  UNDERWRITING  OF  A  CASE  STUDY  APPROACH 

to  the  cos  ;f  BIDDING. 

0     FOCUSED  ON  INTERNATIONAL  TRADE  AND  PROMOTED  THE 

PARTICIPATION  OF  WOMEN  IN  ALL  FEDERAL  TRADE  MISSIONS. 

THE  COMMITTEE  HILL  CONTINUE  TO  PROVIDE  ASSISTANCE  TO  WOMEN 
BUSINESS  OWNERS  ON  A  NATIONAL  LEVEL. 

MR.  CHAIRMAN*  BASED  ON  THE  AVAILABLE  INFORMATION  FROM  OUR  DATA 
BASE  IT  IS  CLEAR  THAT  WOMEN  AS  A  GROUP  ARE  A  VIABLE  AND  RAPIDLY 
GROWING  CONTRIBUTOR  TC  THE  NATION'S  ECONOMY.    THE  GROWTH  IN 
JUST  THE  LAST  EI6HT  YEARS  IS  PROBABLY  THE  MOST  EXPANSIVE 
INCREASE  OF  ANY  ONE  GROUP  IN  THIS  CENTURY.    BY  ALL  ACCOUNTS  IT 
WILL  CONTINUE  TO  6R0W.    BY  THE  YEAR  2000  IT  IS  EXPECTED  THAT 
1/2  OF  ALL  SELF-EMPLOYED  INDIVIDUALS  WILL  BE  WOMEN. 

WE  HAVE  6REATER  ACCESS  TO  INFORMATION  THAN  WE  HAD  EIGHT  YEARS 
AGO.    WE  NOW  CAN  ANALYZE  THE  TRENDS  AND  DETERMINE  WHERE  WE  NEED 
TO  GO  FROM  HERE.    HOWEVER,  I  FEEL  THAT  MORE  UPDATED  INFORMATION 
IS  NEEDED. 
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FROM  THE  DATA  WE  HAVE  TODAY,  WE  KNOW  THAT  THE  NEEDS  OF  WOMEN 
TODAY  ARE  DIFFERENT  THAN  A  DECADE  AGO  AND  WE  MUST  CONSTANTLY 
MONITOR  AND  PROVIDE  FOR  THESE  NEEDS. 

0     IT  IS  MY  PERSONAL  BELIEF  THAT  LONG-TERM  BUSINtSS  SPECIFIC 
TRAINING  AND  COUNSELLING  CAN  BE  OF  GREAT  BENEFIT.    SBA  out 
ACCOMPLISH  THIS  CURRENTLY  THROUGH  SCORE  AND  SBDC'S.  A 
NON-GOVERNMENTAL  ORGANIZATION  WHICH  HAS  BUILT  ITS 
REPUTATION  ON  QUALITY  LONG-TERM  COUNSELLING  IS  THE  AMERICAN 
WOMEN'S  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  CORPORATION  (AWED).    I  WOULD 
ENCOURAGE  AWED  TC  EXPAND  THE  NATIONAL  BASE  IT  HAS  ALREADY 
STARTED  FOR  THIS  VERY  PURPOSE . 

C     INSTEAD  OF  FOCUSING  ONLY  ON  OBTAINING  DATA  CN  INDIRECT 
FEDERAL  PRIME  DOLLARS  AWARDED  TO  WOMEN  THROUGH 
SUBCONTRACTING  WITH  THE  MAJOR  PRIME  CONTRACTORS,  THERE  IS  A 
GREATER  NEED,  AND  THAT  IS  TC  ASSIST  WOMEN-OWNED  FIRMS  TO  BE 
CLEARED  AS  BIDDERS  WITH  THE  MAJOR  PRIME  CONTRACTORS  BY 
MAKING  CERTAIN  THEY  ARE  PREPARED  THROUGH  SBA'S  EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAMS. 

0  I  WOULD  SUPPORT  A  RATIONAL  NEWSLETTER  FOR  WOMEN  BUSINESS 
OWNERS  WHICH  WILL  BENEFIT  ALL  ASSOCIATIONS  AND  ALL  WOMEN 
BUSINESS  OWNERS  AND  I  BELIEVE  THAT  THE  PRIVATE  SECTOR  IS 
CAPABLE  OF  ACCOMPLISHING  THIS. 
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WtfEN  ARE  ENTER  I N6  THE  MAINSTREAM  OF  COMMERCE  AT  A  RAPID  RATE 
AND  CERTAINLY  BY  THE  END  OF  THE  NEXT  DECADE,  THIS  MILL  HAVE 
BEEN  ACCOMPLISHED. 

THANK  YOU*  AND  NOW  I  AM  HAPPY  TC  TRY  TO  ANSWER  ANY  QUESTIONS 
YOU  MAY  HAVE. 
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TESTIMONY  OF 
SUSAN  HAGER 
PRESIDENT  OF  HAGFP ,  SHARP  &  ^BRAMSON ,  INC. 
HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON  SMALL  BUSINESS 
MAY  11,  1988 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee: 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  this  morning  to 
discuss  issues  of  great  importance  to  the  small  business  com- 
munity.   My  nanu=t  is  Susan  Hager  and  I  am  co-founder  and  President 
of  Hager,  Sharp  &  Abramson,  one  of  the  largest,  independently 
owned  communications  firms  in  the  Washington  Metropolitan  area. 

I  have  been  asked  to  comment  on  the  effectiveness  of  the 
federal  government  programs  instituted  to  support  women  business 
owners  and  on  what  makes  them  successful. 

Over  the  past  decade,  federal  action  to  support  women's 
business  enterprise  has  been  on  the  rise.    There  are  programs 
or  incentives  in  many  federal  agencies  and  we  applaud  those 
but  they  ar^  not  achieving  the  results  we  all  hoped  for.  They 
are  not  making  a  bottom-line  difference. 

For  example,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  in  its  role  as  the 
government's  primary  financial  monitor,  is  interested  in  entre- 
preneurship.     Martha  Seger  has  a  commitment  to  women.     But  the 
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bottom  line  is  that  women  still  do  not  have  the  access  to  com- 
mercial credit  that  we  should  have. 

The  Interagency  Committee  on  Women's  Business  Enterprise 
has  produced  a  booklet  on  "Women  Business  Owners  Selling  to  the 
Federal  Government."    The  General  Services  Administration,  the 
Labor  Department  and  the  Agriculture  Department,  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  —  each  have  programs  or  seminars  to 
train  women  on  contracting  and  procurement.     The  Department  of 
Commerce  sponsors  "Megamarketplace. "    But  the  bottom  line  is  that 
while  we  now  have  many  more  women  trained  and  knowledgeable  about 
government  contracting,  the  contracting  and  procurement  awards 
going  to  women  still  amount  to  less  than  1%  of  the  government's 
prime  contract  dollars. 

We  have  heard  about  the  great  things  happening  at  SBA.  But 
the  bottom  line  is  that  in  SBA's  report  on  The  State  of  Small 
Business,  SBA  did  not  point  to  any  gains  make  by  women  business 
owners,  no    gains  in  procurement,  no  gains  in  loan  dollars,  or 
in  any  other  areas. 

Why  are  the  federal  programs  not  achieving  the  results  we 
all  hoped  for?    I  think  part  of  the  answer  is  that  government  pro- 
grams are  based  on  assumptions  that  are  no  longer  valid.  For 
example,  most  government  initiatives  directed  at  women  entrepreneurs 
and  matters  of  procurement  are  based  on  the  premise  that  limited 
resources  are  best  spent  in  training  women  business  owners. 
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We  agreed  with  that  premise  through  the  Ford,  Carter,  and 
Reagan  administrations.    But  looking  at  results,  we  can  no  longer 
say,  "If  only  the  women  were  better  trained  -  given  more  information, 
they  would  have  real  access  to  government  procurement  systems. 

Many  other  government  programs  such  as  loan  progiams,  manage- 
ment programs,  and  so  on,  are  based  on  the  premise  that  there  should 
not  be  separate  programs  for  women  —  that  we,  as  women  business 
owners,  should  become  part  of  the  mainstream. 

Again,  we  agree  in  principle  with  mainstreaming.    We  inter- 
preted mainstr earning  to  mean  getting  women  included  in  existing 
programs.    Unfortunately,  mainstreaming  seems  to  have  been  inter- 
preted in  the  many  agencies  to  mean  a  return  to    "the  gooa  old  days" 
when  agencies  did  not  have  to  deal  with  women  as  a  constituency. 

WHAT  WE  HAVE  LEARNED 

We  have  learned  that  training  programs  in  and  of  themselves 
do  not  get  results. 

We  have  learned  that  mainstreaming  has  not  brought  women 
into  the  system. 

We  have  also  learned  that  program  initiatives  directed 

to  women  entrepreneurs  are  simply  not  enough  of  a  priority 

in  any  agency  to  bring  about  bottom  line  results. 

We  have  learned  that  the  staffers  who  run  the  programs  are 
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not  part  of  the  Senior  Management  Team  and  are  not  in 

a  position  to  make  women's  business  enterprise  a  priority 

within  the  agency. 

And,  after  13  years,  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
we  need  Congressional  mandates  and  oversight  in  order  to 
move  women  business  owners  into  the  economic  mainstream. 

WHAT  CONCRESS  CAN  DO 

1.  In  order  to  make  real  progress,  we  need  an  amendment  to 
the  Equal  Credit  Opportunity  Act  of  1974   (ECOA) . 

2.  We  need  a  women  Business  Owner's  Policy  Council  that 
reaches  across  the  federal  government  and  has  the  com- 
mitment of  highest  level  officials.     The  Council  should 
develop  plans  which  include  targets,  goals,  and  measurable 
bottom  line  results  for  each  agency. 

3.  We  need  Congress  to  mandate  each  department  and  agency  to 
implement  thone  plans  and  to  develop  means  to  include 
women  in  contracting,  procurement,  policy-making,  inter- 
national trade,  outreach,  advisory  committees  and  com- 
mission appointments,  and  to  use  every  opportunity  to 
open  their  system  to  Women  Business  Owners. 

4.  And  we  need  Congress  to  oversee  implementation  and  results. 
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STATPttMT  80HHART 


I.      Homo  Entrepreneurs:    Serving  the  Public  Interest 

A.  The  vigor  and  success  of  women  entrepreneurs  is 
explained  in  part  by  their  intense  desire  to  depart  from 
ordinary  or  staff  functions  and  to  compete  in  business, 
incurring  all  the  challenges  and  risks  that 
entrepreneurship  entails. 

B.  It  is  important  to  recognize  the  enormous  resilience, 
tenacity,  and  purposef ulness  of  a  labor  pool  available  to 
the  United  States  whose  energies  and  talents  are 
underutilized  at  a  time  when  American  economic 
competitiveness  is  being  severely  tested. 

C.  The  broad  public  interest  would  be  served  by 
supporting  women  entrepreneurs. 


II.    The  Value  of  Women  Entrepreneurs  in  Strategic  Business: 
Focus  on  Trade 

A.  Aggressive,  lean,  vital,  new  companies  need  to 
provide  dynamism  in  maintaining  and  improving  American 
trade  performance. 

B.  Four  of  five  new  American  businesses  are  women-owned, 
it  is  a  matter  of  simple  deduction  to  observe  that  such  a 
group  presents  a  wellspring  of  talent  and  drive  for  trade- 
related  business  activity. 


III.  Support  Needed  for  Women  in  Small  Business 

A.  Women  entrepreneurs  need  to  build  significant 
business  mass. 

B.  The  primary  means  for  increasing  women 
entrepreneurship  is  through  open  access. 

C.  Consistant,  predictable  access  in  federal  procurement 
and  administrative  processes  would  be  a  substantial  gain. 

D.  women  entrepreneurs  simply  ask  for  the  ability  to  be 
permitted  laisser  faire  with  the  assurance  that  barriers 
are  dissolved*  ~~ 
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STATEMENT  OH  POLICY 


HOARDING  WOMEM  ENTREPRENEURS 


Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee: 

My  name  is  Susan  Snyder.    I  am  President  of  the  Pathfinder 
Corporation  f*>r  International  Trade,  a  firm  in  its  tenth  year 
specializing  in  export  trade  and  overseas  business  development. 
Pathfinder  functions  in  diverse  business  sectors  from  waste 
management  to  consumer  goods  and  professional  services.  Our 
clients  include  companies  of  all  sizes;  the  majority  come  from 
Europe  and  the  United  States. 

Before  founding  Pathfinder,  I  worked  overseas  for  eight 
years  for  a  major  foreign-owned  multinational  corporation, 
first  as  market  strategist  for  development  and  diversification 
and  then  as  head  of  a  subsidiary  company's  world-wide  export 
organisation.    Our  objective  was  marketing  sophisticated 
electronic  instrumentation  and  integrated  systems.    My  primary 
focus  was  in  European  and  East-West  trade. 

I*     Women  Entrepreneurs:    Serving  the  Public  interest 

My  comments  to  you  today  are  made  in  the  context  of  this 
experience  as  a  woman  in  business. 
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Unlike  my  colleagues  here  this  morning,  I  tnve  not 
participated  in  formulating  or  implementing  policy  or  programs 
supporting  women  entrepreneurs.    Nevertheless,  an  understanding 
of  the  impulse  driving  women  entrepreneurship  is  useful  if 
policy  is  to  be  truly  effective,  and  I  am  honored  to  have  been 
called  to  provide  a  view  from  this  perspective. 

It  is  appropriate  to  note  also  that  my  perspective 
excludes  having  conducted  business  with  the  beneficial  aid  of 
any  support  programs  for  women  business  owners.    Descended  from 
American  settlers  whose  women  worked  by  necessity  alongside 
their  men,  I  was,  however,  fortunate  to  have  been  raised  in  a 
family  that  believed  in  encouraging  its  daughters  to  attempt 
excellence  in  whatever  field  of  chosen  endeavor  and  to  do  so  at 
the  limits  of  the  boundary       what  is  practicable.  My 
education  was  obtained  at  a  liberal  arts  college  in  New 
England,  a  seven  sister  school,  wh.ch  is  the  oldest  continuing 
institution  for  women's  higher  education.    This  strong 
tradition,  quiet  yet  persistent,  has  equipped  me  with  the 
internal  resources  necessary  to  venture  into  modern  business  in 
a  man's  world.    That  it  is  a  man's  world  has  never  been  a 
subject  of  dou^t  for  me. 

When  I  was  a  sophomore  in  college,  I  was  hired  for  summer 
employment  by  a  Fortune  50  American  corporation.    My  friends 
from  the  still  male  ivy  league  were  enrolled  in  the  company's 
summer  management  raining  program,  positioned  as  future 
executives  on  the  list  track.     I  was  employed  in  ie 
duplicating  department  operating  a  photocopy  machine. 
Recognizing  this  uncomfortable  fact,  the  company  enrolled  me  in 
a  program  learning  to  operate  state-of-the-art  typesetting 
equipment. 
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The  anecdote  is  not  presented  with  irony  or  animus*  A 
summer  episode,  it  appears  to  be  of  little  lasting  harm*  It 
ranks  among  the  mildest  of  the  difficulties  I  have  encountered 
in  business*    The  spontaneous  effort  at  justice  during  an  era 
when  women's  issues  were  almost  nonexistent  was  even 
surprising*    But  thp  tale  serves  as  a  case  in  point 
illustrating  why  wo.nen  of  various  backgrounds  have  found  it 
strategically  wise  to  short  circuit  the  corporate  mainstream 
and  develop  business  activity  as  entrepreneurs* 

While  in  the  corporate  context,  I  neveL  occupied  an 
existing  job*    During  my  employ  with  large  corporations, 
American  or  foreign,  my  jobs  were  of  my  own  design  and  earned 
through  my  own  powers  of  persuasion*    These  "deals"  were  made 
on  the  basis  of  my  receiving  a  lowered  pay  scale  in  exchange 
for  the  enviable  right  to  enter  the  control  room,  participate 
in  the  game  with  an  appropriate  title,  and  obtain  the 
opportunity  to  succeed  or  fail  on  the  basis  of  performance* 

The  vigor  and  success  of  women  entrepreneurs  is  explained 
in  part  by  their  intense  desire  to  depart  from  ordinary  or 
staff  functions  and  to  compete  in  business,  incurring  all  tb» 
challenges  and  risks  that  entrepreneurship  entails*  These 
conditions  provide  the  rationale  for  my  decision  to  leave  the 
protected  environment  of  blue-chip  corporate  enterprise  and 
become  an  entrepreneur* 

Fortunately,  I  am  still  too  young  to  indulge  in  this 
biographical  commentary  for  the  purposes  of  reminiscence*  My 
aim  has  been  to  use  experience  as  a  launching  point  for 
characterizing  the  enormous  resilience,  tenacity,  and 
purposef ulness  of  a  lahor  pocl  available  to  the  United  States 
whose  energies  and  talents  are  underutilized  at  a  time  when 
American  economic  competitiveness  is  being  severely  tested* 
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Aside  from  the  issues  of  fairness  and  equal  access  which 
have  been  raised  elsewhere  in  these  proceedings,  it  is  ray 
opinion  that  the  broad  public  interest  would  be  served  by 
supporting  women  entrepreneurs.    To  ignore  this  resource  or  to 
permit  it  to  be  handicapped  through  indifference  would  be  a 
breach  of  leadership  when  the  public  interest  should  be  served. 

II.    The  Value  of  Women  Entrepreneurs  in  Strategic  Business: 
Focus  on  Trade 

It  is  my  experience  that  many  women  entrepreneurs,  rather 
tha.i  being  a  g  oup  requiring  remedial  help,  represent  a  valued, 
dynamic  resource  in  pursuing  vital  American  economic  interests. 
I  believe  this  fact  exists  in  the  area  of  trade  where  our 
negative  balance  of  payments  is  a  source  of  grave  concern  to 
thoughtful  Americans  and  internationalists  as  well. 

The  trade  situation  can  be  summarized  briefly:     in  I960, 
the  U.S.  occupied  25%  of  world  trade  in  manufactured  goods;  in 
1970,  America's  share  declined  to  21%;  in  1980,  not  only  had 
this  share  diminished  to  18%,  but  the  U.S.  lost  its  position  of 
world  leadership  in  manufactured  exports.     If  the  United  States 
had  maintained  its  market  position,  it  would  have  entered  an 
additional  $60-90  billion  in  export  sales,  reducing  our  annual 
trade  deficit  by  about  half. 

In  overview,  this  trend  is  understandable:     as  our 
multinationals  matured,  their  extensive  operations  became 
increasingly  integrated  in  local  economies,  and  production 
sources  were  diversified.     This  trend  reflects  the  normal  cycle 
cf  multinational  activity.     Unfortunately,  our  leading  trading 
partners  were  poised  to  take  up  the  competitive  slack  with 
smaller  and  less  cumbersome,  more  aggressive  companies. 
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Small-  and  medium-sized  American  companies  can  provide 
similar  trade  impetus.    A  recent  survey  by  Touche  Ross  has 
found  that  4  out  of  5  new  businesses  nationwide  are  women- 
owned.    It  is  a  matter  of  simple  deduction  to  observe  that  such 
a  group  presents  a  wellspring  of  talent  and  drive  for  trade- 
related  business  activity. 

Quantified  information  on  women  entrepreneurs  in  trade  is 
rare.     Relying  on  empirical  fact,  I  can  speak  of  one  case  first 
hand.     Pathfinder  survived  an  arduous  start  up  period.  We 
chose  not  to  operate  within  programs  because  we  felt  that 
finding  access  was  too  problematic  and  the  probability  of 
obtaining  assistance  too  unpredictable  to  count  on. 
Functioning  in  an  eli**e  arena  of  international  finance  and 
negotiation,  we  have  leveraged  our  as«ets  to  the  max,  taking 
less  in  order  to  compete  successfully,    without  significant 
financial  reserves,  we  called  upon  borrowed  power  to  legitimize 
our  efforts.    The  process  has  been  laborious  but  worthwhile. 
In  the  fragmented  consulting  arena,  the  challenge  we  now  face 
is  how  to  acquire  critical  mass  and  assume  leadership  in  a 
field  which  has  enormous  potential  as  the  world  becomes  a 
global  market.    We  feel  this  sense  acutely  as  major 
developments  occur  in  Europe  with  1992  approaching  and  as  East- 
West  trade  emerges  in  Soviet  Europe  with  the  trend  towards 
glasnost. 

At  this  stage  in  our  corporate  existence,  we  take  pride  in 
having  helped  American  businesses  to  export,  succeed  at  joint 
ventures  with  international  partners,  or  expand  through 
subsidiaries.    Our  results  are  accruing,  seemingly  too 
gradually.     I  am  persuaded  that  the  overall  trade  result  can  be 
multiplied  by  the  efforts  of  many  small  and  medium  business 
participants  to  yield  a  measurable  benefit  to  America's  trade 
performance  and  its  continued  position  in  world  economic 
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leadership.    To  maintain  our  economic  vitality,  we  need 

successive  cycles  of  vibrant  aggressive  companies.  With  4  out 

of  5  new  companies  started  by  women  entrepreneurs,  this 
valuable  resource  holds  potential. 

III.  Support  Heeded  for  woaen  in  Small  Business 

Survival  aside,  my  interest  as  a  rmall  business  owner  has 
been  to  develop  the  capital  reserves  n  cessary  to  build  our 
organization  into  a  recognized,  forceful,  significant,  albeit 
small  player  in  the  area  of  international  trade. 

Looking  at  the  essence  rather  than  the  letter  of  policy, 
the  primary  means,  in  my  judgment,  for  increasing  women 
entrepreneurship  is  through  open  access.    From  our  standpoint, 
we  do  not  need  aid  per  se.    We  are  entrepreneurs  willing  to 
take  risk  positions  in  our  business  activity.    However,  we  do 
require  equal  access,  as  would  any  firm,  if  we  are  to  succeed. 

Such  access  is  needed  in  two  critical  areas: 


-  For  business  credibility  and  operational  success, 
access  is  needed  to  persons  holding  decision-making 
power,  who  will  lend  an  egalitarian  ear  to  one's 
business  premise. 

-  For  financial  success,  access  to  government 
procurement  is  a  vital  necessity. 


In  order  for  women  to  be  enabled  to  make  the  contribution  they 
wish  to  make,  these  elements  are  critical:     equality  on 
economic  and  operational  playing  fields.    Other  specific  issues 
have  been  raised  during  these  hearings.     In  sum,  women 
entrepreneurs  need  the  assurince  that  they  will  be  included  in 
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the  nation's  business  process.  Consistent,  predictable  access 
in  the  federal  arena  would  be  a  substantial  gain. 

In  the  exchange  of  ideas  about  government's  appropriate 
role  ranging  from  interventionism  to  total  passivity,  it  has 
become  evident  that  basic  leadership  in  policy  matters  is  our 
government's  responsibility.     The  difference  between  laisser 
fai re  and  laisser  aller  is  also  becoming  distinct.  Laisser 
aller,  allowing  policy  to  float  in  any  direction,  is  naive. 
Laisser  faire,  letting  business  proceed,  requires  a  freedom 
that  only  government  can  insure.     I  think  that  women 
entrepreneurs  simply  ask  for  the  ability  to  be  permitted 
laisser  faire  in  bupiness  with  the  assurance  that  barriers  are 
dissolved. 


4  7, 
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Additional  Information  from  Kay  Bulow 


I  would  not  say  that  there  is  anything  I 

have  asked  for  which  I  have  not  gotten  from  my 

superiors.    The  Secretary  of  Commerce  has  been  most 

generous  each  time  I  have  requested  funds,  personnel, 

policy  changes,  and  all  initiatives  for  women  business 

owners. 

At  Commerce  we  are  now  drafting  policy  that  will  insure 
that  our  Small  Business  Liaison  Officers  and  Small 
Business  Specialists  are  trained  on  an  on-going  basis  to 
seek  women-owned  firms  and  other  socioeconomic 
categories  of  businesses  for  contracting  purposes*  He 
will  train  these  employees  in  how  to  view  women-owned 
firms  in  a  positive  manner,  and  how  employees1  attitudes 
influence  the  acceptance  of  women-owned  federal 
contractors. 

In  my  testimony  I  spoke  about  the  need  for  better  data 
on  women-owned  businesses.    In  addition  to  data  on 
federal  procurement,  we  also  need  to  know  the  total  of 
subcontracts  awarded  to  women  held  businesses.    I  would 
like  to  add  my  name  to  the  list  of  those  who  are 
requesting  the  addition  of  lines  for  women-owned  on  the 
Standard  Forms  294  and  295,  the  Federal  Subcontracting 
Report  for  Individual  Contracts  and  the  Federal 
Quarterly  Individual  Subcontracting  Report  that  are 
riled  by  prime  contractors. 
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Additional  Information  supplied  by  Carol  M.  Crockett 


U.S.  Small  Business  administration 

Washington,  O.C.  20416 


EXECUTIVE  MANAGEMENT  REPORT  ON  PROCUREMENT  FOR 


WOMEN-OWNED  SMALL  BUSINESSES  FOR  FY  1985 


March  1986 


o  4  7 
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EXECUTIVE  HIGHLIGHTS 


There  has  been  a  dramatic  growth  in  procurement 
achievements  for  women-owned  small  businesses  over  the 
last  six  years.     From  FY  1979  to  FY  1985.,  there  has  beer, 
a  608%  dollar  increase  in  Federal  prime  contract  award 
achievements  to  women-owned  small  businesses.  The 
percentage  of  prime  contract  award  achievements  to 
women-owned  small  businesses  to  total  procurement  went 
from  .22  in  FY  1979  to  .74  in  FY  1985. 

In  FY  1985,  the  total  prime  contract  award  achievements 
for  women-owned  small  businesses  was  $1.3  billion,  an 
all-time  high.    The  Department  of  Defense  represented 
70%  of  total  prime  contract  award  achievements  to 
women-owned  small  businesses  for  FY  1985. 

From  FY  1984  to  FY  1985,  there  was  an  overall  increase 
of  12%  in  Federal  prime  contract  award  dollar 
achievements  to  women-owned  small  businesses.     For  FY 
19R5,  the  majority  of  Agencies  showed  an  increase  in 
this  contract  award  activity  for  women-owned  small 
businesses. 

From  FY  1985,  the  total  Federal  Prime  Contract  award 
goal  achievement  for  women-owned  small  businesses  in 
dollars  was  120%.  In  each  year  from  FY  1980,  the  total 
Federal  Prime  Contract  award  dollar  achievement  to 
women-owned  small  businesses  has  been  over  100%  of  the 
goal  established. 
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PROCUREMENT  ACTIVITY  FOR  WOMEN-OWNED  BUSINESSES   IN  DETAIL 


o  Table  1  -    Federal  Prime  Contract  Award 

Achievements  for  Women-Owned  Small  Businesses  for 
FY  1985. 

o         Table  2  -    Increase  (Change)   in  Federal  Prime 

Contract  Award  Achievement  for  Women-Owned  Small 
Businesses  from  FY  1984  to  FY  1985  for  Major 
Aqencies . 

o  Table  3  -    Federal  Prime  Contract  Awards  to 

Women-Owned  Small  Businesses:     Goals  and 
Achievements 

o         Table  4  -    Trends  in  Federal  Prime  Contract  Award  . 
Activity  to  Women-Owned  Small  Businesses. 
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TABTE  I 

FEDERAL  PRIME  CONTRACT  AWARD  ACHIEVEMENTS 
FOR  WOMEN-OWNED  SMALL  BUSINESSES 
FOR  FY  1985 

(Ranked  by  dollar  amounts  of  achievements* in  mils.) 


AQency 

Ach  ievemen 

Defense 

$  898.00 

GSA 

58.76 

VA 

S2.12 

Apr  iculture 

45.78 

NASA 

3B.90 

HHS 

35.10 

Interior 

27.80 

i c  a n  spo  r nation 

"3  £  Qd 
Z  D  .  5  1 

Treasury 

18.19 

Enerqy 

11.28 

EPA 

9.20 

State 

8.79 

AIO 

B.25 

Comme r  ce 

7.09 

TVA 

6.80 

Ju  s  t  i  ce 

6.08 

Labor 

6.00 

Education 

3.20 

HUO 

3.17 

NSF 

2.39 

SBA 

1.91 

OPM 

1.74 

FERC 

1-37 

NRC 

1.31 

US  I A 

1.  10 

FEMA 

.44 

Other 

1.60 

$1,283.31 
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TABLE  2 

INCREASE   (CHANGE)    IN  FEDERAL  PRIME  CONTRACT  AWARD 
ACHIEVEMENTS  FOR  WOMEN-OWNED  SMALL  BUSINESSES 
FROM  FY  1984  TO  FY  1985 
FOR  MAJOR  AGENCIES 


(Dollar  amount  in  mils) 


1984 

PercentaQe  Chanae 

1985 

from  FY  84  to  FY  85 

Dp  FpnQP 

KS  C  L  CHOC 

$719. 0 

25% 

$898.0 

72 .  4 

-19% 

sr. 8 

VA 

37.  6 

39% 

52.1 

Mm  l l CU liuic 

31 . 8 

44% 

45.8 

MA  C  h 

24 .  7 

57% 

38.9 

HHS 

46.  9 

-25% 

35.1 

inicl lui 

22.  9 

21% 

27.8 

Tr  an  sp • 

32.  4 

17% 

26.9 

Treasury 

4.2 

333% 

18.2 

Eneray 

* 

* 

EPA 

7.5 

23% 

9.2 

State 

6.1 

44% 

8.8 

AID 

5.7 

46% 

8.3 

Commerce 

6.1 

16% 

7.1 

TVA 

5.1 

33% 

6.8 

Justice 

4.2 

45% 

6.1 

Labor 

3.1 

94% 

6.0 

Education 

4.1 

-22% 

3.2 

HUD 

2.7 

19% 

3.2 

NSF 

1.2 

100% 

2.4 

SBA 

2.4 

-21% 

1.9 

OPM 

4.1 

-59% 

1.7 

NRC 

1.1 

18% 

1.3 

US  I A 

1.9 

-42% 

1.1 

FEMA 

.3 

33% 

.4 

'Department  of  Energy's  goals  and  achievements  for  FY  1984 
included  N0NG0C0  and  GOCO  contracts.     The  achievements  were 
reported  at  $118;8  million.     In  FY  1985,  Department  of  Energy 
set  their  goals  and  achievements,  based  on  only  N0NG0C0.  The 
achievements  for  NONGOCOs  was  $11.3  million.     Contracts  for 
GOCOs  were  reported  as  $145.2  million. 


■iK 

ERIC 


TABLE  3 


FEDERAL  PRIME  CONTRACT  AWARDS  TO  WOMEN-OWNED  SMALL  BUSINESS 
GOALS  AND  ACHIEVEMENTS 

(in  mils. ) 

FISCAL  YEAR  1985 

GOALS  ACHIEVEMENTS 


Aaency 


Dollar 
Amount 


%  of  Prime  Contract 
Awards  to  Women-Owned 
Small  Businesses  *o 
Total  Procurement 


Dollar 
Amount 


\  of  Prime  Contract 
Awards  to  Women-Owned 
Small  Businesses  to 
Total  Procurement 


ERIC 


Defense 

7  35.0 

5 

898. 

0 

.  6 

GSA 

40.5 

9 

58. 

8 

1.0 

VA 

36.8 

1. 

6 

52. 

1 

2.1 

Aqr iculture 

32.0 

1. 

5 

45. 

8 

2.0 

NASA 

35.0 

6 

38. 

9 

.6 

HHS 

24.3 

1! 

7 

35. 

1 

2.2 

Interior 

17.7 

i. 

7 

27. 

8 

2  6 

Transportation 

33.1 

i. 

6 

26. 

9 

1.1 

Treasury 

6.3 

2 

6 

18. 

2 

4.4 

Energy 

34.0 

3 

11. 

3 

.1 

EPA 

9.8 

1 

6 

9. 

2 

1.5 

State 

3.7 

3 

6 

8. 

8 

3.2 

AID 

7.8 

3 

2 

8 

3 

,   •  2.3 

Commerce 

7.0 

2 

1 

7 

1 

2.2 

TVA 

9.2 

6 

6 

8 

.8 

Justice 

4.0 

1 

0 

6 

1 

1.3 

Labor 

5.7 

1 

0 

6 

0 

1.0 

Education 

2.5 

1 

6 

3 

2 

1.9 

HUD 

7.fi 

6 

0 

3 

2 

2.9 

NSF 

.8 

.  4 

2 

4 

1.2 

SBA 

2.0 

R 

.  0 

1 

9 

6.9 

OPM 

6.1 

13 

.4 

1 

7 

8.6 

FERC 

.7 

10 

.0 

1 

.4 

22.0 

NRC 

.9 

1 

.7 

1 

.3 

2.4 

US  I A 

2.0 

2 

.0 

1 

.1 

.9 

FEMA 

.2 

.  1 

.4 

.2 
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TABLE  4 

TRENDS   IN  FEDERAL  PRIME  CONTRACT  AWARD  ACTIVITY 
TO  WOMEN -OWNED  SMALL  BUSINESSES 


FY  Goals  Rate  of  Change      Achievements  Rate  of  Change 

(mils.)  (mils.) 

1979  *  181.3 

1980  $     211.3  388.4  114% 

1981  407.9  931  631.5  631 

1982  480.4  181  683.3  8% 
19«*>  640.0  331  863.  4  261 
198«  865.7  351  1,146.6  331 

1985  1,066.3  231  1,283.3  121 

1986  1,330.2  251 


Percentage  of  Prime  Contract  Award  Achievements 
to  Women-owned  Small  Businesses  to  Total  Procurement 


FY 


1979 

.22 

1980 

.37 

1981 

.56 

1982 

.52 

1983 

.  57 

1984 

.  71 

1985 

.  74 

JC 

mtm  38-199  O  -  88  -  IS 
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U.S.  Small  business  Administration 

Washington,  d.C.  20416 


EXECUTIVE  MANAGEMENT  REPORT"  ON  PROCUREMENT  FOR 
WOMEN  OWNED  SMALL  BUSINESSES  FOR  FY  1986 
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EXECUTIVE  HIGHLIGHTS 


There  has  been  a  dramatic  growth  in  procurement 
achievements  for  women  owned  small  businesses  over  the 
last  six  years.    The  percentage  of  prime  contract  award 
achievements  to  women  owned  small  businesses  to  total 
procurement  went  from  .22  in  FY  1979  to  .9  in  FY  1986. 

In  FY  1986,  the  total  prime  contract  award  achievements 

for  women-owned  small  businesses  was  $1.6  billion,  an  

all-time  high.    The  Department  of  Defense  representee! 
70%  of  totai  prime  contract  award  achievements  to  women 
owned  small  businesses  for  FY  1986. 

From  FY  1985  to  FY  1?86,  there  was  an  overall  increase 
of  $330  million  in  Federal  prime  contract  award  dollar 
achievements  to  women  owned  small  businesses.    For  FY 
1986,  the  majority  of  Agencies  showed  an  increase  in 
this  contract  award  activity  for  women  owned  small 
businesses. 
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PROCUREMENT  ACTIVITY  FOR  WOMEN  OWNED  BUSINESSES  IN  DETAIL 


Table  1  -  Federal  Prime  Contract  Award 
Achievements  for  Women  Owned  Small  Businesses 
for  FY  1986. 

Table  2  -  Increase  in  Federax  Prime  Contract 
Award  Achievement  for  Women  Owned  Small 
Businesses  from  FY  1985  to  FY  1986  for  M«.jor 
Aflencies.     _  _   . 


Table  3  -  Trends  in  Federal  Prime  Contract 
Award  Activity  to  Women  Owned  Small  Businesses. 


4«., 
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TABLE  I 

FEOERAL  PRIME  CONTRACT  AWARD  ACHIEVEMENTS 
FOR  WOMEN  OWNED  SMALL  BUSINESSES 
FOR  FY  1986 

(Ranked  by  dollar  amounts  of  achievements  in  mils.) 
Agency  Achievements 


Defense 

GSA 
VA 

Agriculture 

NASA 

HHS 

Interior 

Transportation 

Treasury 

Energy 

EPA 

State 

AID 

Commerce 
TVA 

Justice 


1,100.0 


61.3 
39.0 
38.0 
49.8 
36.8 
24.8 
25.1 
20.6 


150.8 


HUD 

NSF 

SBA 

0PM 

NRC 

USIA 

FEMA 


Labor 
Education 


7.0 
8.2 
8.3 
13.1 
5.0 
5.6 
6.7 
3.0 
2.5 
2.3 
1.6 

.3 
1.0 
2.4 

.5 


TOTAL 


1413.7 
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TABLE  2 

INCREASE  IN  FEDERAL  PRIME  CONTRACT  AWARD 
ACHIEVEMENTS  FDR  rtOHEN  OWNED  SHALL  BUSINESSES 
FROM  FY  1985  TO  FY  1986 
— FOR  MAJOR  AGENCIES — 

(Dollar  amount  In  mils) 


1985  1986 

$  898.0  t        $  1,100.0 

6SA  58.8  61.3 

VA  52.1  39.0 

Agriculture  45.8  38.0 

NASA  33.9  49.8 

HHS  35.1  36.8 

Interior  27.8  24.8 

Transportation  26.9  25.1 

Treasury  18.2  20.6 

Energy  n,l  150.8 

EPA  ?.2  7.0 

State  8.8  8.2 

AID  8.3  8.3 

Commerce  7.1  13.1 

TVA  6.8  5.0 

Justice  6.1  5.6 

Labor  6.0  6.7 

Education  3.2  3.0 

HUD  3.2  2.5 

NSF  2.4  2.3 

SBA  1.9  1.6 

OPM  1.7  .3 

NRC  1.3  1.0 

USIA  1.1  2.4 

FEMA  .4  .5 


9 

ERLC 
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TABLE  3 

TRENDS  IN  FEDERAL  PRIME  CONTRACT  AWARD  ACTIVITY 
TO  WOMEN  OWNED  SMALL  BUSINESSES 


FY 


1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 
1986 


Goals 
TmTTs.) 


2ii.: 

407.9 
480.4 
640.0 
865.7 
1,066.3 
1,330.2 


Achievements 
(mils.) 

$  181.3 
388.4 
631.5 
683.3 
863.4 
1,146.6 
1,283.3 
1,613.7 


Percentage  of  Prime  Contract  Award  Achievements 
to  Women-owned  Small  Businesses  to  Total  Procurement 


FY 

1979  .22 

1980  .37 

1981  .56 

1982  .52 

1983  .57 

1984  .71 

1985  .74 

1986  .9 


o 

ERLC 
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EXECUTIVE  MANAGEMENT  REPORT  ON  PROCUREMENT  FOR 
WOMEN  OWNED  SMALL  BUSINESSES  FOR  FY  1987 


March  1988 
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I.  EXECUTIVE  HIGHLIGHTS 


There  has  been  a  dramatic  growth  in  procurement 
achievements  for  women  owned  small  businesses  over  the 
last  eight  years.    The  percentage  of  prime  contract  award 
achievements  to  women  owned  small  businesses  to  total 
procurement  went  from  .22  in  FY  1979  to  1.0  in  FY  1987. 

In  FY  1987,   the  total  prime  contract  awrrd  achievements 
for  women-owned  small  businesses  was  $1.7  billion,  an 
all-time  high.     The  Department  of  Defense  represented 
64Z  of  total  prime  contract  award  achievements  to  women 
owned  small  businesses  for  FY  1987. 

From  FY  1986  to  FY  1987,   there  was  an  overall  increase 
of  $118.0  million  j.n  Federal  prime  contract  award  dollar 
achievements  to  women  owned  small  businesses,  also 
achievements  exceeded  goals  by  $235  million.     For  FY 
1987,  the  majority  of  Agencies  showed  an  increase  in 
this  contract  award  activity  for  women  owned  small 
businesses • 
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«•         PROCUREMENT  ACTIVITY  FOR  WOMEN  OWNED  BUSINESSES  IN  DETAIL 


Table  1  -  Federal  Prime  Contract  Award 
Achievements  for  Women  Owned  Small  Businesses 
for  FY  1987. 


Award  Achievement  for  Women  Owned  Small 
Businesses  from  FY  1986  to  FY  1987  for  Major 
Agencies • 


Table  3  -  Trends  in  Federal  Prime  Contract 
Award  Activity  to  Women  Owned  Small  Businesses. 


o 


Table  2  - 


Federal  Prime  Contract 
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TABLE  I 

FEDERAL  PRIME  CONTRACT  AWARD  ACHIEVEMENTS 

 P6R  WOHEN  6UWEB  SHALL  BUSINESSES  

FOR  FY  19F7 


(Rank  by  dollar  amounts  of  achievements  in  mils.) 


Agency 

Defense 

Energy 

HHS 

NASA 

GSA 

Agriculture 
VA 

Treasury 

Transportat ior 

Commerce 

Interior 

EPA 

Labor 

State 

Justice 

AID 

TVA 

HUD 

OPM 

NSF 

SBA 

DOED 

USIA 

NRC 

FEMA 

All  Others 


Achievements 


tl, 100.0 
199.5 
59.8 
52.2 
51 
46 
A3 
31 
27 
20 
19 
14.8 
10.8 

9.9 

9 

6 

6 

5 


TOTAL 


3.7 
il,73l.7 


o 

ERIC 


u 
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TABLE  2 

FEDERAL  PRIME  CONTRACT  AWARD 
ACHIEVEMENTS  FOR  WOMfcH  OWWEb  SMAU  BUSINESSES 

FROM  FY  l$ft6  TO  *Y  TW7  

FOR  MAJOR  AGENCIES 

(Dollar  anount  In  mils.) 

1986  1987 


Defense  Jl, 1OO.0 

Energy  150.3 

HHS  36.8 

NASA  49.8 

6SA  61.3 

Agriculture  38.0 

VA  39.0 

Tressury  20.6 

Transport stion  25.1 

Coaaerce  13.1 

Interior  24.8 

EPA  7.0 

Labor  6.7 

State  8.2 

Justice  5.6 

AID  8.3 

TVA  5.0 

HUD  2.5 

OPM  .3 

NSF  2.3 

SEA  1.6 

DOED  3.0 

USIA  2.4 

NRC  i.o 

FEMA  .  5 


9 

ERLC 
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TABLE  3 

TRENDS  IN  FEDERAL  PRIME  CONTRACT  AWARD  ACTIVITY 
TO  WOMEN  OWNED  SMALL  BUSINESSES 


FY 


Coals 
(nils.) 


Achievements 
TrniTsD 


1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 
19?J 
1984 
1085 
2  986 
1987 


$211.3 
407.9 
480.4 
640.0 
865.7 
1,066.3 
1,330.2 
1,496.4 


$181.3 
388.4 
631.5 
683.3 
863.4 
1,146.6 
1,283.3 
1,613.7 
1,731.7 


Percentage  of  Prime  Contract  Award  Achievements 
to  Women-owned  Small  Businesses  to  Total  Procurement 

FY 


1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 
1986 
1987 


1.0 


4  "  - 

O 

ERIC 
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TRENDS  IN  FEDERAL  PRIME  CONTRACT  AWARD  ACTIVITY 
TO  WOMEN  OWNED  SHALL  BUSINESSES  


II  Colli 


Achltveaanta 


T^iH.)  (.ill.) 
a  1181.3 


1980  $211.3 


388.4 


631.5 
683.3 


1982  480.4 
1963  640.0 


863.4 


1984  865.7  1.146.6 

1985  1,066.3  1  283  3 

1986  1,330.2  J 
1967  1,496.4  l^ll/y 

Farcantaga  of  ttU.*  Contract  Award  Achlavaaanta 
to  Woaan-owntd  Saill  Suilnaaiaa  to  Total  Frocuraaant 


FY 

1979 
1980 
1961 


.22 
.37 

1962  ;5526 


1983 
1984 


.57 
.71 


1965  .74 
1986  .  #o 
1*87  1#0 


49, 
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US  Small  Business  administration 

Washington  D  C  20416 


August  24,  1988 


Ms.  LaVon  E.  French 
Counsel 

Committee  on  Small  Business 
House  of  Representatives 
Washington,  DC  20515 

Dear  Ms.  French:  t*.. 

The  attached  information  is  in  response  to  your  request. 

As  you  can  see,  over  1.4  million  women  have  been  counseled. 
We  do  not  however  have  a  break  out  on  those  who  attended 
the  Meet  the  Lenders  conference. 

If  I  can  oe  of  further  assistance,  please  do  not  hesitate 
to  call. 

Sincerely, 

CI  fford  Downen 

Assistant  Administrator  for 

Congressional  &  Legislative  Affairs 


Attachment 
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SBA  MANAGEMENT  INFORMATION  SYSTEM  FIELD  DATA 


YEAR  WOMEN  ATTENDEES 

1980  144,042 

1981  165,340 

1982  161,874 

1983  168,601 

1984  93,871 

1985  239,316 

1986  '  212,585 

1987  227,212 

1988  No  longer  counted  by  MIS 


TOTAL  1,412,841 


Management  Information  System  (MIS)  does  not  include  the  number  of  conferences  held. 
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Remarks  of  the  Honorable  Silvio  o.  Conte 
Hearing  on  Women's  Business  issues 
Nay  17,  1988 


Thank  you.    Mr.  Chairman,  today  3  hearing  is  the  fifth  in  a 
series  of  fascinating  hearings  on  women's  business  issues.  I 
have  learned  much  from  these  hearings  and  have  been  very 
impressed  with  the  quality  of  our  witnesses. 

Today's  hearing  will  focus  on  the  changing  nature  of  the  work 
force*    Before  we  begin,  I  would  like  everyone  to  be  aware  of 
the  fine  work  done  in  this  area  by  the  Congressional 
Clearinghouse  erf  the  Future. 

Mr*  Chairman,  while  our  work  force  is  changing,  one  critical 
barrier  still  remains  -  lack  of  access  to  capital.    I  would  like 
to  congratulate  my  colleagues  on  the  mark  up  of  H.R.  4174,  which 
contains  a  section  for  a  new  oua ran teed  small  loan  program.  I 
would  also  urge  my  colleagues  to  r ©sponsor  H.R.  1897,  the  Equal 
Access  to  Commercial  Credit  Act  introduced  by  our  distinguished 
colleagues,  John  LaFalce  and  Lindy  Boggs.    This  legislation 
closes  a  loophole  in  the  Equal  Credit  Opportunity  Act  of  1974 
that  prevents  equal  access  to  commercial  credit  by  women  and 
minorities  and  requires  lenders  to  establish  sound  business 
practices  and  to  apply  objective  criteria  when  evaluating  loan 
applications*    I  feel  so  strongly  about  this  issue  that  I  have 
written  a  dear  colleague  letter  urging  everyone  to  sign  on* 


Mr*  Chairman,  you  are  to  be  commended  for  convening  this  set  of 
hearings  and  for  introducing  H.R.  1897.    Let  us  all  work 
together  to  translate  the  concerns  of  America's  fastest  growing 
segment  of  business  owners,  American  women,  into  responsible  and 
responsive  legislation. 

I  welcome  our  distinguished  panelists  today  and  look  forward  to 
their  testimony.    Thank  you. 
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Statement  of 
Bickley  Townsend 
Director  of  Research  and  Education 
American  Demographics ,  inc. 

before  the 
Committee  on  Small  Business 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives 

May  17,  1988 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee: 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here  this  morning  to  discuss  the 
rapid  and  important  changes  taking  place  in  the  American 
workforce.  Th*  very  fact  that  these  hearings  focus  on  issues 
affecting  women  business  owners  illustrates  the  subject  I 
have  been  asked  to  address.  Only  a  few  years  ago,  women  in 
business  merited  little  notice  from  policy  makers.  In  1960 
women  started  only  one  in  ten  new  businesses.  That  figure  has 
risen  to  one  in  three,  and  by  1995,  it  will  be  one  in  two. 
Today  women  represent  24%  of  all  business  owners. 

Who  are  America's  new  workers?  What  kind  of  changes  can 
we  anticipate  in  the  nation's  labor  force  for  the  rest  of  the 
20th  century,  and  what  will  those  changes  mean  to  our 
society? 

To  summarize  the  changes  ahead,  America's  workforce  is 
becoming  steadily 

•  older; 

•  better  educated  (but  with  an  important  caveat) ; 

•  more  racially  and  ethnically  diverse;  and  of  course, 

•  more  female. 
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These  trends  spell  profound  challenges  for  employers,  for  the 
economy,  and  for  federal  policy  in  the  years  ahead.  I  would 
like  to  sketch  out  the  dimensions  of  each  trend,  and  some  of 
the  economic  and  policy  implications  they  suggest. 

An  Aainy  Workforce 

We  have  heard  a  lot  about  the  aging  of  the  American 
population,  particularly  since  the  first  baby  boomer  turned 
40  and  made  headlines  across  the  news  media.  After  all,  the 
baby  boomers  were  synonymous  with  the  youth  culture.  They 
were  the  flower  children,  the  Pepsi  generation,  the  ones  who 
never  trusted  anyone  over  30.  No  wonder  their  passage  into 
middle  age  sent  a  shock  wave  through  American  society.  What 
it  told  us  was  not  just  that  they  were  no  longer  young,  but 
that  we,  as  a  society,  are  no  longer  young. 

The  median  age  of  the  U.S.  population  has  risen  four 
years  since  1970-from  28  to  32-and  it  will  continue  rising  to 
36  by  the  year  2000.  America's  labor  force  is  also  aging.  The 
average  worker  today  is  aged  35.3.  By  the  year  2000,  the 
average  worker  will  be  a  distinctly  middle-aged  39  years  oM, 

The  aging  of  our  labor  force  is  happening  partly  because 
the  baby  boom  is  moving  into  middle  age.  But  a  second 
'  important  reason  is  that  young  workers  are  becoming  a  scarce 
commodity,  as  the  small  "baby  bust"  generation  born  in  the 
late  1960s  and  early  197us  reaches  adulthood.  In  1980  America 
counted  30  million  18  to  24  year  olds;  by  1995,  that  number 
will  drop  to  23.7  million,  a  decline  of  one-fifth. 
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I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  our  workforce  is  not 
aging  because  older  workers  are  remaining  on  the  job  for  more 
years.  In  fact,   just  the  opposite  is  happening.  At  the  same 
time  as  young  workers  are  shrinking  as  a  share  of  the  labor 
force,  those  in  their  50s  and  60s  are  taking  early  retirement 
in  unprecedented  numbers.  Just  a  decade  ago,  only  17%  of  men 
aged  55  to  64  had  retired.  Today  that  number  has  doubled-to 
fully  one-third  who  are  no  longer  in  the  labor  force-and  the 
upward  trend  continues. 

The  rising  age  of  the  workforce  is  a  double-edged  sword. 
On  the  plus  side  of  the  ledger,  the  prospect  of  a  somewhat 
older,  more  experienced  labor  force  could  herald  an  enormous 
productivity  bonus  on  the  horizon,  one  that  could  give  our 
economy  a  welcome  boost.  After  all,  in  the  1970s  labor 
productivity  stagnated,  and  largely  to  blame  was  the  surge  of 
young  baby  boomers  and  women  into  entry-level  jobs.  Now  that 
these  new  workers  have  been  absorbed,  trained,  and  seasoned, 
we  may  see  rising  productivity  per  worker. 

On  the  minus  side,  between  now  and  the  year  2000, 
America^  workforce  is  expected  to  grow  more  slowly  than  at 
any  time  in  our  history  except  during  the  Great  Depression. 
Of  course  there  will  be  a  great  deal  of  regional  variation  in 
this  decline,  but  overall,  it  signals  a  period  of  tighter 
labor,  less  flexibility  for  employers,  and  a  real  threat  of 
wage  inflation  as  scarce  entry- level  workers  are  able  to  bid 
up  their  price. 
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This  shrinking  labor  pool  will  be  a  particularly 
critical  problem  for  retailers,  food  marketers,  and  other 
businesses  that  rely  on  entry-level  workers.  Larger  employers 
are  already  easing  the  crunch  by  substituting  technology  for 
labor;  for  example,  many  fast  food  chains  now  have  installed 
beverage  bars,  which  shifts  the  job  of  pouring  the  Cokes  from 
the  counter  worker  to  the  customer.  Small  businesses,  of 
course,  can't  take  advantage  of  high-tech  solutions  as  easily 
as  can  large  corporations.  How  to  help  them  do  so  is 
something  your  Committee  might  consider. 

Other  issues  for  federal  policy  include  how  to  ease  the 
school-to-work  transition  for  young  people;  retraining  for 
older  worker?;  and  incentives  to  attract  retirees  back  into 
the  workforce,  if  only  to  fill  part-time  jobs  where  employers 
now  find  themselves  short-handed. 

B^fctfer  Educated.   Rnfr .    .  . 
Turning  to  education,  the  overall  trend  is  that  America 
is  becoming  a  steadily  better  educated  society.  Since  1970 
alone,  the  proportion  of  adults  who  are  high  school  graduates 
has  risen  from  just  over  half  (52%)  to  fully  three-quarters. 
The  rise  in  the  college-educated  population  has  been  equally 
dramatic.  The  baby  boom,  as  usual,  gets  most  of  the  credit 
for  this  trend,  as  the  roost-educated  generation  in  American 
history. 

The  baby  boomers  will  also  be  remembered  as  the 
generation  that  closed  the  educational  gender  gap.  Women  have 
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made  tremendous  strides  in  education  in  recent  yeaj. 
younger  baby  boom  women,  those  now  25  to  34,  one  in 
a  college  degree,  compared  with  fewer  than  one-tenth 
over  the  age  of  55.  What's  more,  as  many  young  women 
now  are  college-educated.  This  is  happening  both  bee 
women  are  continuing  to  go  to  college  in  record  numb 
because,  for  the  first  time  in  memory,  the  share  of  * 
who  complete  college  is  declining.  Nonetheless,  the 
proportion  of  high  school  graduates  who  go  on  to  co± 
almost  60%  last  year,  a  record  high. 

The  overall  trend  toward  a  more  educated  workfr 
good  sign.  Many  of  the  fastest-growing  occupations  r«* 
least  some  college-jobs  like  paralegals,  medical  at 
and  data  processing  analysts  and  repair  people.  In  f. 
new  study  by  the  Hudson  Institute,  workforce  2000, 
that  -between  now  and  the  year  2000,  for  the  first 
history,  a  majority  of  all  new  jobs  will  require 
postsecondary  education." 

But  there  is  a  dark  side  to  the  education  stor 
Statistical  averages  mask  the  fact  that  too  many  you 
are  failing,  or  being  failed  by,  the  educational  sy. 
have  a  persistently  high  rate  of  high  school  dropou 
particularly  among  children  from  low-income  and  min 
f ami lies-t hose  who  already  have  the  fewest  advantag 
life.  We  need  to  do  all  we  can  to  help  convince  you 
to  stay  in  school,  and  ideally,  to  go  on  to  higher  - 
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Besides  increasing  the  quantity  of  education  our  young 
people  receive,  we  also  need  to  improve  the  quality  of  that 
education.  We  cannot  predict  with  precision  the  jobs  of  the 
future,  but  what  we  do  know  is  that  they  will  require  much 
greater  literacy  and  much  batter  quantitative  skills  than 
many  of  our  children  now  receive  in  the  public  schools. 
Educational  reform  has  begun,  but  we  have  a  long  way  to  go  to 
rebuild  the  educational  standards  and  basic  skills  that  fell 
by  the  wayside  in  the  1960s  and  '70s.  The  National  Commission 
on  Excellence  in  Education  brought  to  public  attention  such 
statistics  as  the  fact  that  40%  of  recent  high  school 
graduates  were  unable  to  read  at  the  9th  grade  level.  He  are 
not  doing  any  service  to  our  young  people  by  allowing  them  to 
graduate  without  basic  skills. 

An  incident  that  happened  last  summer  illustrates  the 
consequences  of  this  slide  in  school  standards.  As  part  of  a 
model  public-private  partnership  with  a  Brooklyn  neighborhood 
coalition,  a  group  of  New  York  City  banks  promised  to  hire 
250  graduates  of  five  troubled  city  high  schools.  Imagine 
everyone's  chagrin  when  the  banks  were  able  to  find  only  100 
graduates  who  could  pass  the  equivalent  of  an  8th  grade  math 
test.  As  the  New  York  Times  noted  in  an  editorial,  "That 
small  failure  signals  a  larger  problem.  The  poor  education  of 
public  school  students  now  threatens  not  just  their 
individual  futures,  but  the  future  of  the  city's  economy." 

Productivity  losses  caused  by  poorly  educated  workers, 
together  with  the  cost  of  remedial  training,  cost  American 
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businesses  an  estimated  $25  billion  each  year.  That  is  a  cost 
that  small  business  owners  can  ill  afford  to  pay,  and  money 
that  could  be  invested  instead  in  greater  productivity  and 
economic  growth. 

I  could  not  sum  up  the  policy  implications  of  this  trend 
any  better  than  Sam  Ehrenhalt,  the  New  York  Regional 
Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics,  who  said  recently , 
"Ultimately,  the  quality  of  the  labor  force  may  become  the 
limiting  factor  on  the  New  York  City  economy.  That  is  why  in 
my  opinior  improving  educational  outcomes  now  ranks  as  the 
city's  number  one  economic  development  effort."  I  believe  the 
conclusion  holds  true  not  just  for  New  York,  but  for  the 
country  as  a  whole. 

Mora  Really  niwrat. 

Horkforce  2000,  the  Hudson  Institute  study  I  mentioned 
earlier,  made  a  number  of  interesting  projections,  but  one  in 
particular  stood  out.  For  the  rest  of  the  century,  the 
authors  concluded,  native-born  white  men  will  make  up  only 
15%  of  new  workers.  Since  white  males  have  traditionally  been 
the  backbone  of  our  economy,  this  trend  signals  a  whole  new 
world  ahead. 

Clearly,  the  trend  is  already  well  advanced.  When  the 
First  Interstate  Building  in  Los  Angeles  was  on  fire 
recently,  two  janitors  were  trapped  in  an  elevator.  They  were 
unable  to  work  together  to  devise  an  escape  strategy,  because 
they  could  not  communicate  in  the  same  language.  Instead, 
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they  resorted  to  praying,  one  in  Spanish,  the  other  in 
Croatian. 

One  in  five  Americans  today  is  black,  Hispanic,  Asian, 
or  other  minority.  And  a  growing  proportion  of  America's 
workers  will  be  black,  Hispanic,  and  Asian  in  the  future.  The 
impact  of  this  new  diversity  will  be  more  felt  more 
dramatically  in  some  geographic  regions  than  others.  For 
example,  it  is  only  a  matter  of  a  year  or  two  before  New  York 
City  has  a  "majority  minority"  labor  force.  Today  just  50.5% 
of  N^w  York  workers  are  white,  non-Hispanic,  -nd\ their  share 
has  been  steadily  declining.  A  number  of  other  cities  are 
also  at  or  approaching  the  point  at  which  it  is  no  */>nger 
appropriate  to  refer  to  non-Caucasian  ethnic  groups  as 
"minorities."  These  include  Los  Angeles,  Detroit,  Chicago, 
Philadelphia,  Miami,  a  number  of  cities  in  Texas,  and  of 
course,  Washington,  d.C. 

The  growing  racial  and  e*hni'  diversity  of  our  workforce 
will  put  greater  demands  on  enT>J  ^/ers.  Th ore  will  be  more 
training  needs,  more  language  problems,  the  need  for 
assistance  with  Immigration  £  Naturalization  documentation, 
and  greater  responsibility  on  employers  to  avoid  violating 
provisions  of  the  immigration  reform  laws.  At  the  same  time, 
many  new  immigrants  have  already  proven  that  they  are  at 
least  as  hard-working  and  enterprising  as  their  predecessors 
in  earlier  generations,  so  we  can  expect  that  the  growth  of 
immigrant  minorities  in  the  workforce  will  have  a  positive 
impact  on  the  economy. 
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The  increase  of  blacks  and  other  native-born  minorities 
will  mean  continued  issues  of  affirmative  action  and  equal 
access  to  employment.  Where  these  minorities  are  concentrated 
in  disadvantaged  areas ,  it  will  take  special  efforts  in 
education*  vocational  'training,  and  economic  opportunity  to 
bring  more  and  more  minority  workers  into  the  mainstream  of 
the  economy. 

HQfflCa  and  thfi  EOTfrlfllfifl 

I  have  reserved  for  last  the  trend  of  greatest  interest 
to  these  hearings,  and  very  probably  the  single  most 
important  trend  that  has  ever  taken  place  in  the  American 
labor  market.  That  is  the  growing  importance  of  women  in  the 
paid  labor  force. 

Already  women  account  for  nearly  two-thirds  of  all  new 
workers  and  represent  451  of  all  workers,  up  from  391  in 
1972.  Seventy-one  percent  of  women  in  the  prime  working  ages 
(ages  25  to  54)  are  in  the  labor  force,  ana  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  projects  that  rate  will  rise  to  811  by  2000. 
According  to  the  BLS,  women's  labor  force  participation  will 
grow  tt  an  annual  rate  of  0.81-half  the  1972  to  1986  rate, 
but  double  the  rate  projected  for  the  labor  force  as  a  whole 
for  the  rest  of  the  century. 

Women's  work  patterns  across  the  life  cycle  have  changed 
dramatically.  Until  the  mid-1970s,  women  tendtd  to  drop  out 
of  the  labor  force  in  their  childbearing  years,  so  that  fewer 
women  worked  in  their  20s  and  30s  than  at  younger  and  older 
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ages.  This  pattern  has  completely  changed.  More  women  today 
work  in  their  childbearing  years  than  at  any  other  ages.  When 
you  chart  labor  force  participation  rates  by  age,  women's 
patterns  now  look  very  similar  to  men's. 

Women's  occupational  choices  are  also  becoming  more 
similar  to  men's.  Some  occupations-like  teaching,  nursing, 
and  secretarial  work-are  still  overwhelmingly  female,  while 
others-like  engineers,  pilots,  and  mechanics-are  still 
dominated  by  men.  But  consider  the  inroads  women  have  made 
into  most  once-male  preserves.  Today  women  represent  20%  of 
all  medical  doctors  (up  from  101  as  recently  as  1972) ;  201  of 
all  lawyers  (compared  to  just  41  in  1972) ;  7%  of  all 
engineers,  up  from  less  than  1%  in  1972.  Women  are  almost 
half  of  bus  drivers,  and  they  are  a  majority  of  editors  and 
reporters,  computer  operators,  bill  collectors,  and  shoe 
salespersons .  Meanwhile,  men  represent  a  growing  share  of 
telephone  operators,  nurses,  and  typists. 

So,  male  and  female  work  patterns  are  becoming  more 
unisex.  Combining  work  and  family  has  become  the  norm  for 
most  women-as  well  as  for  most  men-today.  The  majority  of 
mothers  are  now  in  the  paid  labor  force:  721  of  women  with 
school-aged  children  and  571  of  those  with  pre-schoolers. 
More  than  half  of  all  new  mothers  are  now  back  at  work  before 
their  baby's  first  birthday.  Most  married  couples  today  have 
tto  earners,  and  the  majority  of  America's  children  are 
growing  up  with  working  mothers. 
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Is  it  any  wonder  that  "family"  issues  related  to 
employment,  such  as  parental  leave,  child  care,  and  flextime, 
have  moved  front  ar d  center  on  the  policy  agenda?  I  think  we 
can  expect  them  to  remain  there  for  the  foreseeable  future. 
Even  so  staunch  a  traditionalist  as  Senator  Orrin  Hatch  is 
sponsoring  child  care  legislation;  he  defended  his  bill 
recently  by  saying  that  no  matter  how  much  some  people  might 
long  to  go  backwarc,  America  is  not  returning  to  an  022ie  and 
Harriet  world. 

America  was  founded  on  innovation.  Our  system  of 
government  was  even  called  "the  American  experiment . "  Today 
we  are  embarked  on  a  social  and  economic  experiment  almost  as 
fundamental  as  that  undertaken  by  the  first  settlers  to  our 
shores.  The  premise  of  this  ex,  riment  is  that  men  and  women 
can  co-exist  as  truly  equal  partners  in  the  family  and  in  the 
factory,  in  the  boardroom  as  well  as  in  the  bedroom.  There  is 
no  precedent  for  the  new  work  and  family  forms  we  are  forging 
today.  We  are  navigating  waters  as  uncharted  as  were  the 
shoals  off  New  England  to  the  early  settlers.  Today,  as  then, 
a  great  deal  rests  on  the  outcome  of  this  experiment.  At 
stake  is  the  well-being  of  our  nation's  children,  the  human 
capital  of  the  next  generation.  The  value  of  women's 
investment  in  humar  capital  hangs  in  the  balance.  Even 
America's  competitiveness  could  depend  on  whether  this 
experiment  works. 

I  urge  you  to  do  all  you  can  to  ensure  its  success. 
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Dramatic  changes  in  the  labor  force  mean  that 
businesses  will  have  to  become  more 
flexible  in  order  to  compete  in  the  1990s. 


by  Martha  Farns  worth  Rtche 


I  he  Chinese  symbol  for  enm 
I  oaakkm  the  symbols  for  dan- 


I  of  all  kinds  might  want  to  re- 
r  thii  at  they  adjust  to  the  rew 
work  force  During  the  next  decade, 
white  men  will  account  for  only  one  in 
four  new  workers,  the  number  of  entry- 
level  woncers  will  fall  by  8  percent,  and 


Martha  Fcrnsworth  Rtche  ts  0  senior 
editor  of  American  Demographics 


virtually  all  new  jobs  will  be  in  the 
service  industries. 

Last  fall,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics issued  its  first  projections  of  labor 
force  growth  to  the  year  2000  The  pro- 
jections are  dramatic  for  two  reasons 
first,  they  show  sharply  slower  growth 
in  the  labor  force,  particularly  among 
younger  workers,  second,  they  suggest 
that  the  people  who  will  be  entering  the 
labor  force  in  the  yean  ahead  may  not 
have  the  skills  mat  employers  need 

Overall,  the  labor  force  will  grow 


only  I  2  percent  a  year  between  1986 
and  2000.  down  from  the  average  an- 
nual 2  2  percent  growth  rate  from  1972 
to  1916  This  will  be  the  slowest  rate  of 
labor  force  growth  since  the  1930s  The 
slower  growth  is  partly  due  to  slower 
population  growth.  But  it  also  results 
from  the  maturing  of  the  baby  boom 
The  baby-boom  generation  is  now  at 
work  Until  the  end  of  the  century,  the 
small  baby-bust  feneration  will  be  sup- 
plying the  nation's  new  workers 
Between  1986  and  2000.  the  prime- 
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4fe  woifc  force  (aged  25  to  54)  wilt  ye4f  At  6  result  of  these  different 

grow  by  I  7  percent  4  year  At  the  same  growth  rates,  pnmc-age  workers  will 

tune,  the  youth  work  farce  will  decline  account  for  73  percent  of  the  work  force 

by  02  i  -rcent  a  year,  while  the  older  in  2000.  up  from  67  percent  in  1986 

work  force  will  grow  by  0  2  percent  a  Youths  will  account  for  only  16  per- 


cent, down  from  20  percent.  Older 
workers  will  also  decline  as  a  share  of 
the  labor  force  workers  aged  SS  and 
over  will  account  for  1 1  percent  of  all 
workers  n  2000,  down  from  13  percent 
in  1986. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  proj- 
ects slow  growth  in  the  older  work 
force  because  it  assumes  that  men  aged 
55  and  older  will  be  leu  likely  so  work 
m  "j  0  dtan  they  are  today  But  "when 
tt  Sy-boom  women  will  retire  ts  a 
big  «own,"  says  Ronald  Kutscher. 
BLS  associate  conwnirooner  for  eco- 
nomic growth  snd  employment  projec- 
tion*. Without  pant  experience  so  go  on, 
it  is  hard  to  predict  the  retirement 
choices  of  women  who  have  spent  moM 
of  their  lives  at  work.  Moreover,  work" 
ers'  retirement  decisions  may  be  af- 
fected by  other  trends.  Employers  may 
uee  incentives  to  keep-  older  people  on 
the  job,  or  older  people  may  decide  they 
need  to  keep  working  if  their  n 


One  thing  is  certain  m  the  next  decade, 
the  labor  force  is  going  to  be  older.  The 
maturing  of  the  baby  boom  will  raise 
the  median  age  of  the  labor  force  from 
35  3  years  in  1986  to  38  9  years  in 
2000  This  is  still  below  the  post-World 
War  II  peak  of  406  yean  m  1962.  but 
substantially  shove  the  record  low  of 
34  6  yean  m  1980  An  «gtng  work 
force  worries  many  economisu  con- 
cerned about  productivity  growth,  since 
older  worken  traditionally  have  been 
less  willing  to  retrain  or  to  move  to  a 
different  part  of  the  country  for  a  new 
job 

The  work  force  is  also  going  to  be 
more  female  The  BLS  projects  an  an- 
nual increase  in  women's  labor  force 
participation  of  08  percent — half  the 
1972  to  1986  rate,  but  double  &£  rale 
projected  for  the  labor  force  is  a  whole 
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for  the  ml  of  ihe  century  By  2000,  81 
percent  of  women  m  the  prone  walking 
•get  should  be  m  die  labor  force,  up 
from  71  percent  n  1986  Women  will 
continue  to  account  for  L.arly  iwo- 
thsrds  of  all  new  workers  and  represent 
fully  47  percent  of  all  workers  by  2000. 
«p  from  45  percent  in  1986  and  39  per- 
cent «  1972. 

The  third  significant  shift  in  the  labor 
face  u  the  increase  in  minority  work- 
ers. Hiapanics  will  account  for  29  per- 
cent of  all  new  workers  as  the  number 
of  Hupamc  worken  grows  by  4  I  per- 
cent a  year  for  the  rett  of  the  century 
Overall,  the  number  of  Hispanic  work- 
ers will  be  up  by  74  percent  represent- 
ing 10  percent  of  all  workers  by  2000 
In  1916.  Hispaiwcs  were  7  percent  of  all 
workers.  The  growth  of  the  Hispanic  la- 
bor force  could  vary  dramatically,  how- 
ever, according  to  BLS  demographer 
Howard  Fullerton.  The  current  projec- 
tions assume  a  continued  high  level  of 
immigration,  and  most  immigrants  are 
of  working  age  The  BLS  projections 
include  ssttmilfs  of  illegal  workers  for 
Ike  first  time  If  legal  or  illegal  immi- 
gration to  the  U  S  slows,  then  ihe  His- 
panic labor  force  will  grow  more  slowly 
than  the  BLS  projections  assume  _ 

Asians  and  "other"  racial  group*  will 
account  for  1 1  percent  of  ail  new  work 
en,  "towing  by  3-9  percr  s  year  for  i 
total  growth  of  71  percent  from  I9S6  to 
2000  if  immigration  rates  continue  to 
be  high,  Asians  will  become  an  impor 
tant  source  of  new  workers  A*  it  is. 
immigrants  will  represent  the  largeM 
share  of  new  workers  than  at  any  time 
since  World  War  I 

Since  most  Hispanurs  are  wh>te.  t*> 
growth  in  their  numbers  "  driving  the 
increase  in  ihe  while  labor  force,  pro- 
jected to  nse  by  10  percent  j  year  The 
Mack  tabor  force  is  expected  to  grow  at 
an  annual  rate  of  I  ft  percent  Black* 
will  account  for  IK  percent  of  all  new 


Technical  sod  service  jot*  will  mcremie  the  fasten  between  1 986  and  2000, 
while  pnvase  household  work  sod  jobs  in  tannine  forestry,  and  fishing 
will  continue  to  decline 
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workers  dunng  die  rest  of  ihe  century, 
with  their  share  of  the  labor  force  rising 
from  II  to  12  percent  Phis  growth  is 
driven  by  the  increase  in  the  black 
population,  though  the  BLS  assumes 
that  Mack  men  will  be  less  likely  to  join 
the  work  force  in  2000  than  they  arc  to- 
day If  dtat  assumption  is  correct,  there 
will  be  more  Mack  women  than  Mack 
men  in  the  labor  force  by  2000  There 
also  will  be  more  Hispanic  men  than 
Mack  men  in  the  hrbor  force  by  then 

These  changes  point  to  a  new  breed 
of  worker  one  who  u  more  hkelv  in  he 
Mack.  Hispanic  or  Asian  Bui  it  will 
take  years  before  (he  labor  tone  as  a 
whole  takes  on  this  ne*  Look  because 
the  predominantly  while  bahv  boom 
will  dominate  the  work  fnrie  for 
decades 


The  new  project  ion  v  offcr  some  stun 
ning  perspective,  such  as  ihe  predic 


lion  that  nearly  all  new  jobs  created  tn 
the  U  S  between  now  and  2000  will  be 
in  ihe  service-producing  industries  On 
ihe  face  ot  u.  this  seems  lUattwu*..  but 
in  reality  almost  all  industries  outside  of 
manufacturing  and  agriculture,  which 
produce  goods,  are  service  industries 
These  include  low-paying  retail  trade 
but  also  education,  health  care,  govern- 
ment, and  finance,  all  of  which  offer 
large  numbers  of  high-paying  jobs 

Although  some  manufacturing  in 
dustnes  w  ill  offer  more  jobs,  others  will 
cut  hack  resulting  in  no  change  in 
manufacturing  employment  between 
now  and  2000  Though  the  value  of 
manufacturing  will  grow  increasing 
viiv  will  cap  the  sitf  of  the 
i  vtork  force 

tful  evolution  has  led  in 
fean^stMK^afkon  «<U  f»sc  its  middle 
cl*ew4fl|  iw»aWe  tlass  means  i  high 
paid  factorv  worker  without  much  of  an 
educjlion  able  «i  maintain  a  family 
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theac  fe*. .  are  well-founded  The  cur- 
rent trends  in  industrial  and  occups- 
tonal  grown  mean  *tnt  peopled  educe- 
totial  k-vcb  and  their  Snily  status  will 
increasingly  determine  their  income 
levels— and  that  signals  more  income 
mequa'.iy  ai.-ong  househoMs. 

Ffxtory  joba  are  income  levelen.  In 
a  ftctory.  a  majenty  of  workers  contrib- 
ute almost  equiJly  to  producton.  and 
their  eamings  reflect  this  equa'ity  The 
grealer  vinery  01  service  jobs  r!sults  in 

MKftCMDHMWM'MCS  /  WUf  IM 


a  greater  variation  in  pay  While  service 
jobs  create  work  opportunities  for 
women,  they  aho  magnify  income  me- 
quality  because  people  tend  to  marry 
their  socioeconomic  equals.  Households 
with  two  earners  now*,  account  tor  the 
largest  share  of  American  households 
If  both  earners  are  professionals,  their 
household  income  wiil  be  much  greater 
than  if  bod)  earners  are  clerks 

"Between  now  and  the  year  2000, 
for  the  first  time  in  history,  a  majority 


of  all  new  jobs  will  require  pottsecon- 
dary  education,"  notes  Workforce  2000, 
a  new  report  from  the  Hudson  Insti- 
tute *  The  new  BLS  projections  divide 
occupations  into  three  groups,  those  tn 
which  at  leaat  two-thirds  of  the  workers 
in  1986  had  some  college  education, 
those  m  which  the  median  amount  of 
schooling  was  greater  than  12  yean  and 
in  which  the  proportion  of  workers  with 
less  than  a  high  school  diploma  was 
low.  and  those  m  which  the  proportion 
of  workers  without  a  high  school  di- 
ploma exceeded  30  percent  The  em- 
ployment share  of  the  irst  group  will 
increase,  rising  from  23  percent  of  all 
jobs  m  1916  to  27  percent  m  2000  The 
employment  share  of  the  second  group 
will  drop  by  less  than  I  percentage 
point  to  40  percent,  while  the  employ- 
ment share  of  the  thsrd  group  will  drop 
from  34  percent  to  under  33  percent 

The  reason  that  die  share  of  jobs  that 
require  the  least  education  will  not  suf- 
fer a  greaser  drop  is  that  service  workers 
(wallers,  cashiers,  and  so  on)  are  in- 
creasing as  a  proportion  of  all  workers. 
Many  of  the  jobs  that  will  have  the 
most  openings  in  the  decade  ahead  are 
service  jobs  that  require  lithe  education 
and  offer  hme  hope  for  advancement 
At  the  sanw  time,  the  number  of*  mam- 
fact  unrig  d  agricultural  jobs  that  re- 
quire education  will  decline.  In 
contrast  among  the  joba  dm  require  the 
most  education,  all  but  one  occupa- 
tional group  (teachers,  librarians,  and 
counselors)  wilt  increase  as  a  share  of 
fotil  fmptoyrnent,  The  biggest  increases 
will  be  in  managers,  technicians,  and 
health  diagnosis  and  treatment  workers. 

Overall,  the  number  of  jobs  is  ex- 
pected to  increase  by  nearly  20  percent 
between  1986  and  2000  This  is  only 
about  half  the  rate  of  increase  of  the 

*  Workforce  2O0O— Wort  and  Wotcn  for  SSt 

2lit  Century  *»  Wtll*m  »  J<**tto*  Nudum 
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previous  14  years  Slower  job  growth 
means  that  the  coming  occupational 
shifts,  though  dramatic,  will  not  change 
•he  face  of  employment  much  in  this 
century. 

But  there  will  be  problems  in  match- 
ing new  workers  with  jobs.  Blacks  and 
Hispanic* ,  in  part  because  of  their  rela- 
tively low  educational  levels,  are  more 
likely  to  work  ui  the  occupations  that 
are  projected  to  grow  slowly  or  decline 
man  to  work  in  the  rapidly  growing  oc- 
cupations. Minority  workers  will  need 
more  training  if  they  arc  to  take  advan- 
tage of  job  growth  in  the  1990s 

Women  are  underrcpresented  in  only 
two  of  the  fast-growing  occupational 
groups  natural  scientists  and  computer 
specialists,  and  engineers,  architects, 
and  surveyors  Women  are  heavily  rep- 
resented m  only  one  occupational  clus- 
ter that  is  projected  to  decline  machine 
setters  and  operators.  Because  there  will 
be  few  while  men  entering  die  labor 
force,  employers  who  Uve  depended 
on  while  men  will  be  forced  to  open 
their  doors  to  outers  This  means  more 
opportunities  for  qualified  women  and 


Slower  labor  force  growth  could  hurt 
the  economy  unless  productivity  tm 
proves  in  die  rapidly  growing  service 
industries  But  labor  shortage*  of 
skilled  and  unskilled  workers  may  spur 
productivity  improvements  Businesses 
that  produce  labor-saving  equipment 
and  processes  are  likely  to  see  demand 
growing  for  their  products  The  Hudson 
Institute  suggests  self-diagnostic  health 
climes  and  automated  supermarket 
checkout  counters  among  other  solu- 
tions to  the  coming  labor  shortages 

Industries  that  depend  on  population 
growth  to  drive  their  markets — such  as 
the  food,  automobile,  and  housing  in- 
dustries—will  face  slower  growth  be- 
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|  these  products.  But  the  ma- 
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A  maturing  work  force  is  a  mixed 
blessing.  On  Ike  one  hand,  productivity 
tkonld  mcreaae  as  Ike  work  force  be- 
comes more  seasoned.  On  the  other 
hand,  ohtnr  workers  arc  less  flexible 
abont  changing  jobs,  changing  toca 
i  At  die 


ton  combined  wnh  me  rapid  pace  of 
technological  change  nuts  a 
on  fleubtirty  for  buesnesses. 
This  creates  opportunities  for 


e  flexible  firms  dim 
'  workers  will  be  in  a 


ill  be  irjcTcanngty  important 
that  nd  in  job  search  and  place- 
hk bring  spouse  retocatkm.  will 


The  camsgmg  labor  force  is  a  mixed 
bleating  geographically  at  well  Areas 
that  arc  growing  will  have  more  flexi- 
bility Regionally,  this  means  that  the 
Sooth  and  West  will  benefit  because 
they  have  growing  industries  and  popu- 
lations Since  migrants  tend  to  be 
as  that  have  been  gaining 


been  gaining  the  yonth  of  tomorrow  In 
contrast,  the  Midwest  and  Northeast 
have  a  slow-growing,  older  population 
The  migration  losses  of  the  last  decade 
have  cost  these  regions  both  their  pres- 
ent and  future  young  workers  If  immi- 
gration to  she  U.S  continues  at  its  cur- 
rent pace,  the  South  and  the  West  will 
receive  the  Inn't  share  of  these  workers 
too  This  means  that  it  will  be  progres- 
sively easier  to  start  or  to  expand  busi- 
nesses there  than  in  the  Northeast  or 
Midwest 
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WHY  ADULT 


I  bile  the  adult  population 
|m  the  U.S  grew  by  one- 
1969  and 
1 1984.  the  number  of 
people  taking  adult  education 
courses  grew  by  79  percent.  The 
number  of  courses  people  took 
more  than  doubled,  from  20  mil- 
lion to  over  40  million  During 
those  14  years,  a  period  of  slowing 
population  growth,  the  adult  educa- 
tion market  more  than  doubled 

In  1969.  only  one -quarter  (23 
percent)  of  the  courses  people  look 
were  job-related  But  in  1984, 
nearly  half  (43  percent)  were  job- 
related.  Adult  education  is  becom- 
ing more  closely  bed  to  the  needs 
of  businesses.  The  fastest  growing 
consumers  of  adult  education  are 
people  aged  35  to  54  11  percent  of 
this  age  group  were  taking  adult 
education  courses  in  1969.  but  17 
percent  were  enrolled  tn  1984,  ac- 
cording to  die  Center  for  Education 
Statistics  *  So  among  the  most 

*Ser  Trewfc  n  Mutt  Education  I9M-I9M 
l*y  Smm*  T  Hilt  mmlaUr  fret  <j  ekmrge 
from  the  CBS  mi  1-900424  1616 


midst  of  their  amen— the  market 


ten  to  one  in  six 

There  are  three  reasons  for  this 
glowing  performance  The  first  is 
the  growing  mechanization  of 
offices  and  the  increased  need  for 
training  that  goes  along  with  n 
The  second  reason  is  that  between 
1969  and  1984.  the  baby  boom 
flooded  the  labor  force  and  swelled 
the  ranks  of  people  who  needed  job 
training.  Third,  women  entered  the 
labor  force  in  the  millions  Many 
of  these  women  were  going  back  to 
work  after  raising  children  They 
needed  training  as  they  began  their 
second  careers 

The  next  IS  yean  are  likely  to 
be  even  better  for  adult  education 
than  the  last  13  yean  Mere's  why 
70  percent  of  the  adult  education 
market  are  aged  23  to  34  These 
are  the  carecr-buikhng  yean,  when 
people  are  striving  to  get  ahead. 
Sixty  percent  of  the  market  are 
baby  boomers,  though  baby  boom- 
as  are  just  42  percent  of  the  total 


Within  regions,  there  are  geographic 
imbalances  between  jobs  and  workers 
Just  as  developments  in  communica- 
tions and  transportation  reshaped 
American  cities  in  the  early  part  of  this 
century,  shifts  in  the  location  of  work 
caused  by  the  rise  of  the  service  econ- 


omy will  restructure  the  urban  land- 
scape through  the  rest  of  the  century 
Blacks  and  Hispamcs  are  concentrated 
in  central  cities  Yet  many  service  jobs 
are  located  in  the  suburbs,  where  mont 
Americans  now  live  Service  businesses 
almost  by  definition  must  locate  close 
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EDUCATION  IS  HOT 


l  Its  likely  ihm  baby 
boosners  will  costthxue  to  be  the  best 
tw—i  of  admix  education  for 
yean  to  cone  because  thr  better 
educated  people  are.  the  more  will- 
sag  they  are  to  sign  up  for 


toes  now  wild  professors  to  corpora- 
bow  lo  teach  comes  at  company 


educatioa  prof  rami  should  ally 
themselves  more  closely  with  em- 
ployers. Large  for-profit  corpora- 
tions now  spend  an  estimated  $2  Nl- 
lion  educating  dtetr  executives  every 
year  Most  of  these  executives  are 
enrolled  in  programs  that  will  lead  to 
an  MBA.  But  according  to  the  Bat- 
telk  Memorial  Institute  of  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  die  most  rapidly  growing 
types  of  executive  programs  are 
short  semsnan.  Of  the  4  million  par- 
ticipants mi  executive  education  pro- 
grams in  I9S6,  3  million  received 
company-specific  training  from  a 
company  employer  or  a  consultant, 
says  Battelle  researcher  Steve 
McLaughlin.  Business  schools  at 
Michigan,  Duke,  and  other  universi- 


But  executive  education  u  just 
the  tip  of  the  iceberg  The  real 
growth  in  the  next  decade  will  lie  in 
teaching  far  more  basic  skills  In  a 
recent  report,  the  Niuoral  Alliance 
of  Business  predicts  that  die  number 
of  high  school  dropouts  will  in- 
crease to  over  1  million  a  year  The 
mult  will  be  more  youth  unemploy- 
ment in  an  sge  of  labor  shortages 

Some  employers  complain  thai 
although  they  have  enough  appli- 
cants for  their  openings,  many  are 
functionally  illiterate  and  tack  the 
interpersonal  skMls  necessary  for 
their  jobs.  Productivity  losses 
caused  by  poorly  educated  workers, 
Ih  the  coat  of 


of  an  estimated  $25  billion  each 
year,  according  to  Anthony  Came- 
vale,  chief  economist  for  the  Ameri- 
can Society  for  Training  and  Devel- 
opment in  Alexandria,  Virginia. 

If  public  education  has  not  pro- 
vided young  people  with  basic 


skills,  then  their  employers  will 
have  to  tram  diem  so  do  their  jobs 
In  Saginaw.  Michigan,  the  Do* 
Chemical  Company  contracts  wtf  • 
the  local  school  system  to  provide 
special  training  in  English,  math, 
and  science  to  local  people  About 
SO  people  signed  up  for  this  pro- 
gram last  year,  and  1 1  are  now  Dow 
employees.  Other  corporations  that 
have  made  multtmillton  dollar 
commitments  to  basic  framing  in- 
clude Prudential.  Xerox.  Metropoli- 
tan Life.  Pizza  Hut,  and  Coca-CoU. 

Publtc  education  is  where  the 
US  Postal  Service  was  ten  years 
ago.  In  the  mid-1970s, «  small  com- 
pany in  Memphis  called  Federal 
Express  began  offering  overnight 
delivery  for  a  price  Businesses  that 
were  frustrated  by  slow  postal  deliv- 
eries flocked  to  it  Now  Federal  Ex- 
press, Airborne.  Purolasor.  and  Em- 
ery are  tapped  into  a  large  and  rap- 
idly growing  market. 

In  the  next  decade,  education 
may  be  the  business  service  that  pri- 
vate companies  take  from  the  gov- 
t  by  default 

—8rad  Edmondson 


to  the  consumer  Central  city  residents  more  female,  and  more  black,  Hispanic, 
who  want  to  work  will  face  lengthy  and  Asm.  men  employers  cannot  rely 
commutes  to  the  suburbs  on  an  annual  crop  of  freshly  educated 
Flexibility  is  the  key  to  making  the  young  white  men  to  nil  jobs  Employee 
most  of  the  opportunities  that  the  training  and  retraining  will  be  the  key  to 
changing  work  force  brings  If  the  work  flexibility  The  Hudson  Institute's  re- 
force  of  tomorrow  is  going  to  be  older,  port  concludes  that  during  'he  rest  of 


this  century,  "the  good  fortune  to  be 
bom  in  or  to  immigrate  to  the  United 
States  will  make  less  difference  dun  the 
luck  or  initiative  to  be  well-educated 
and  well-trained.*'  Perhaps  adult  educa- 
tion will  be  the  real  growth  industry  of 
the  future  • 
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Wbmen,  and  the  59*Cenl 
Dollar 

by  Barbara  Evcritt  Bryant 


The  iverwje  woman  etrm  only  59 
percent  of  what  ■  man  earn.  But  It 
ta  her  own  doing— ac  least  in  part. 
Hill  it  one  conclusion  of  a  series  of 
Studies  that  looked  at  the  lifestyle 
and  Career  preferences  of  American 

A  plurality  of  women  want  to  stay 
kosne  with  their  young  children,  if 
(key  can  afford  to  do  so.  Forty-six 
{Meant  of  adult  women  told  a  1962 
national  survey  by  Market  Opinion 
Research  that  the  ideal  lifestyle  would 
to  to  stay  home  while  their  children 
ware  young,  and  to  combine  jobs  with 
hooMtnakinf  throughout  die  rest  of 
their  careen.  The  figure  has  dropped 
only  three  percentage  points  since 
Ifll 

White  discrimination  may  be  a 
factor  In  the  sex  gap  in  income,  four 
types  of  choices  women  make  for 
themselves  keep  their  wages  below 
those  of  men 

•  Many  American  women  want  to 
move  in  and  out  of  the  tabor  force, 
cHooung  to  remain  at  home  if  they 
can  while  their  children  arc  young 

•  Career  preferences  are  for  tradi- 
tional, lower-paying  "female" 
occupations 

•  Women  remain  disproportionately 
illiterate  in  mathematics,  science, 
and  engtneenng 

•  And  significant  proportions  of 
women  become  pregnant  too  soon, 
many  too  young,  or  divorce  with  too 


Barbara  Evmtt  Bryant  a  senior  vtqt 
president  af  Market  Opinion  Research, 
Detroit,  and  Canadian  Opinion 
Research,  Toronto 
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link  financial  support  for  children 

In  1982,  12  percent  of  women 
believed  (he  ideal  lifestyle  was  to  be 
mainly  i  jobholder  or  career  woman, 
up  from  $  percent  in  1975  One  in 
five  would  choose  to  be  mainly  ■ 
homemaker,  down  just  2  percentile 
point*  from  1975  Twenty-two  per* 
cent  would  combine  a  job  or  career 
with  rtomcmabnf,  using  daycare  if 
they  had  children.  In  1975,  24  per- 
cent  aave  this  answer.  These  figures 
are  bated  on  representative  samples 
of  women  aged  18  or  older  from  acraM 
the  country. 

A  preference  for  staying  home  w  «h 
preschool  children  cuts  across  all 
subgroups.  On  this  point  there  u  no 
difference  of  opinion  between  home- 
makers  and  those  who  are  employed 
The  46  percent  who  choose  staying 
at  home  with  young  children  as  the 
ideal  lifestyle  includes  fully  49  per- 
cent of  those  who  are  currently 
employed— an  even  higher  share 
than  the  41  percent  of  the  non 
employed  who  express  this  prefer- 
ence. 

While  women's  attitudes  in  this 
area  appear  to  have  changed  dttle 
since  1975,  the  proportion  of  women 
who  in  fact  stay  at  home— regardless 
of  what  they  may  perceive  as  the  ideal 
lifestyle— has  been  dropping  stead- 
ily The  proportion  employed  outside 
the  home  has  risen  from  only  42  per- 
cent in  1975  to  54  percent  in  1982 
Of  the  total,  37  percent  in  1982  were 
employed  full-time  versus  3 1  percent 
m  1975  Seventeen  percent  worked 
part-tune  in  1982,  and  1 1  percent  in 
1975 

And  the  54  percent  who  were 


employed  in  1982  included  fully  71 
percent  of  unmarried  women  under 
age  35,  54  percent  of  all  married 
women  with  children  at  home,  43 
percent  of  all  women  between  the 
ages  of  55  and  64,  and  even  9  percent 
of  women  aged  65  or  older  The 
working  mothers  include  those  who 
take  jobs  because  of  economic  neces- 
sity, but  would  rather  be  home  full- 
time,  as  well  as  those  who  take  a 
maternity  leave  and  return  to  the  job 
quickly. 

The  kind  of  women  who  express 
the  strongest  preferences  for  staying 
home  while  their  children  are  young 
include  those  who  make  homemak- 
ing  a  creative  activity.  They  find  life 
at  home  more  interest mg  and  more 
varied  than  the  jobs  they  leave  in 
office*  and  retail  store*.  These  arc 
the  women  who  enjoy  experiment- 
tng  a  ,th  a  new  recipe,  putting  up 
their  own  jam,  sewing  clothes  for 
their  children,  taking  the  children  to 
a  park,  leading  a  scout  troop,  and 
having  time  to  get  involved  with  their 
children's  activities  and  schoob  For 
some  in  this  group  a  pan-time  job  is 
the  compromise  between  what  they 
want  to  do  and  what  they  must  do  to 
■And  the  middle-class  living  they 
expect  foe  their  families 

The  mothers  who  prefer  to  work 
and  use  baby-sitters  and  child-care 
centers  are  of  two  varieties  The 
obvious  group  are  the  career-ori- 
ented professionals  on  the  fast  track. 
A  lengthy  absence  from  their  careers 
would  slow  their  upward  mobility 
However,  there  is  another  type  of 
woman,  who  is  leas  career-oriented 
Her  job  may  be  "just  a  job"  (a 


description  used  by  Rena  Bartos  to 
classify  women  in  her  book  on  mar- 
keting, The  Movmg  Target)  How- 
evet,  her  job  is  the  source  of  her  social 
life  She  likes  to  interact  with  other 
adults  and  finds  isolation  in  the  home 
too  lonely. 

Career  Outlook 

Women's  outlooks  on  careers  are 
changing,  "the  differences  by  age  are 
striking,  and  they  appear  principally 
in  the  characteristics  of  those  who 
choose  being"irainlyarwmemaker." 
Of  the  20  percent  who  prefer  lives 
mamly  as  housewives,  only  5  percent 
•re  unmarried  women  under  35, 
«*»P««d  to  nearly  one-third  of  those 
who  are  empty-nester*  ot  widows 

The  latter  groups  either  look  back 
on  their  choices  of  lifestyle  with  con- 
tentment, ot  justify  the  Uvea  they 
have  led,  because  they  perceive  as 
ideal  the  choices  they  made  years  ago. 
When  they  were  young,  of  course,  a 
narrower  range  of  careen  were  open 
to  women 

While  the  gap  in  median  ir  conic 
between  women  and  men  has  nar- 
rowed by  three  percentage  points 
between  1979  and  1982 -reflecting 
m  luge  measure  the  career-oriented 
outlook  of  younger  women— it  is  not 
discrimination  alone  that  keeps  the 
income  gap  so  large,  as  some  people 
charge.  It  is  also  women*  lifestyle 
preference*.  Whatever  the  benefits 
of  an  at-home  mother  for  mother  or 
child,  women  who  make  this  choice 
must  assess  realistically  the  tradeoff 
they  are  making  between  their  life- 
style desires  and  opportunities  for 
career  advancement. 
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UnlcM  a  woman  finds  a  way  to 
return  to  the  workforce  better  pre- 
pared than  when  she  left,  the  will  be 
at  a  cbmdvantage  compared  to  men 
and  to  other  women  who  kept  work- 
ing- She  will  have  teat  experience, 
lew  seniority,  and  a  shorter  ailary  his- 
tory. Some  women  who  return  to 
work  after  ratting  a  child  have  updat- 
ed their  skills  and  re-enter  the  work 
force  even  batter  able  to  cope  with 
new  technologies  and  management 
approaches  than  men  who  have 
worked  continuously. 

The  vast  majority,  however,  return 
to  be  forever  frustrated  by  earning 
leas  than  the  men  their  age.  Is  job 
discrimination  th*  cause  of  their  ftus- 
trarion.  or  is  it  a  consequence  of  social 
roles  and  their  own  lifestyle  choices? 

Caiwar  Choices 

Women's  career  choices  also  contrib- 
ute to  the  income  gap.  In  part,  they 
choose  professions  that  allow  them 
to  move  in  and  out  of  the  work  force, 
and  these  professions  ate  not  highly 
paid.  When  a  statewide  sample  of 
900  women  in  Michigan  was  asked 
to  rite  48  occupations  from  least  to 
most  desirable  for  a  woman,  the 
highest  overall  ratings  went  to  nunc 
and  medical  technician.  Nursing  may 
be  an  outstanding  profession,  but  its 
pay  is  low— nor  is  it  the  kind  of  occu- 
pation a  sample  of  men  would  choose 
as  the  most  desirable. 

The  48  occupations  were  selected 
by  the  Michigan  Department  of  Labor 
and  the  Michigan  Women's  Com- 
mission to  represenr  most  occupa- 
tional categories"-- including  both 
female-  and  male-dominated  occu- 
pations. Included  were  pairs  of  sim- 
ilar professions  with  different  sex 
profiles  The  choices  were  revealing 
Women  rated  being  an  elementary 
school  teacher  at  76  on  a  scale  of  0 


to  100.  when;  100  was  the  most  desir- 
able They  rated  high  school  Physics 
teacher  at  69,  although  physics 
teachers  are  in  greater  demand  and 
usually  command  better  salaries  than 
elementary  school  teacher* 

Women  ranked  a  career  as  an  elec- 
triral  engineer  significantly  less 
desirable  than  one  as  a  social  worker. 
Corporate  employment  off  ices  today 
send  recruiters  to  campuses  to  recruit 
engineers,  while  social  workers  :an't 
find  fobs  anywhere.  Salaries  depend 
on  supply  and  demand  as  well  as 
naming. 

Avoiding  Math 

Women  pay  a  high  price  for  having 
been  socialized  to  believe  that  "girls 
aren't  good  in  math  "  In  most  high 
schools,  mathematics  enrollment 
drops  by  half  after  Algebra  I ,  limit- 
ing high- technology  career  options 
fee  both  males  and  females  The  drop 
is  much  sharper  for  female  than  for 
male  students,  however,  according  to 
the  Project  on  Equal  Education 
Rights,  funded  by  the  National 
Organ uanon  for  Women 

In  Ann  Arbor— one  of  the  top 
school  districts  in  Michigan,  where 
students  take  more  math  than  in  most 
school  systems— 85  percent  of  the 
boys  and  77  percent  of  the  girls  take 
math  in  eleventh  grade  By  twelfth 
grade,  however,  the  figure  drops  to 
only  55  percent  of  the  boys  and  just 
37  percent  of  the  girls.  This  decline 
means  that  only  a  little  over  one- 
third  of  the  female  students  from  this 
collcge-prepatatory-onented  school 
district  have  the  background  needed 
to  enter  a  scientific  field  in  college 

Only  4  percent  of  engineers  in  the 
U.S  in  1961  were  women,  accord- 
ing to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
However,  this  proportion  was  up  from 
1  percent  a  decade  earlier,  In  1961 


women  made  up  22  percent  of  those 
employed  in  the  life  and  physical  sci- 
ences, a  jump  from  8  percent  in  1971 
While  the  proportions  of  women  are 
increasing  in  the  occupations  that 
command  higher  salanes  but  require 
math  proficiency,  women  still  have 
a  long  way  to  go  to  achieve  parity 
with  men  For  the  income  gap  to 
close,  it  is  essential  that  girls  take  all 
the  math  they  can  in  high  school 

Worn**  at  the  Top  ... 
and  at  the  Bottom 

Only  a  fraction  of  women  today  earn 
the  high  sabnes  of  top  busines*  man- 
agers, The  upper  ranks  of  corpora- 
tions, universities,  the  media,  and 
other  large  organizations  include  few 
women  One  reason  is  that  women 
over  age  45.  who  might  otherwise 
qualify,  were  not  encouraged,  or  even 
allowed,  to  enter  the  schools  that 
would  have  prepared  them  for  such 
posts  A  generation  ago,  the  Class  of 
1957  at  two  top  business  schools,  the 
Amos  Tuck  School  at  Dartmouth  and 
the  Harvard  Business  School,  had  no 
women  graduates 

Today  that  has  changed  Discnm- 
i nation  has  given  way  to  a  surge  of 
young  women  in  higher  professional 
education.  The  Class  of  1962  at  the 
Harvard  Business  School  included 
166  women,  and  the  Amos  Tuck 
School  graduated  56  In  1957  only  2 
percent  of  the  students  at  the 
Georgetown  University  Law  Center 
were  women,  today  the  proportion  is 
40  percent  The  baby-boom  genera- 
tion's y^.u,  women,  emerging  from 
such  schools,  t  <  ve  already  become  a 
force  in  middle  management  Even- 
tually wr  len  should  appear  at  the 
top  as  welt  According  to  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics ,  14  percent  of  law- 
yers and  judges  were  women  in  1961. 
up  from  9  percent  a  decade  earlier 
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"Nearly  half  of  American  women  say  chey  want  to  move  in  and  out  of  the  labor  force,  finding  it  ideal  to 
atay  at  home  with  their  una  1 1  children,  and  combining  work  with  family  life  later  on." 
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filling  with  women,  and  at  they  move 
thmugh  they  will  pull  women's  medi- 
an salaries  upward.  On  the  other 
hand,  poverty  hat  become  dispro- 
portionately female,  ind  this  trend 
pulls  the  median  down.  One-third  of 
families  heat  d  by  a  woman  with  no 
husband  prestnt  in  I960  were  below 
the  poverty  level,  according  to  cen- 
sus figures  The  median  household 
income  in  1 979  for  a  dual-income 
family  was  over  $26,000  For  a  female 
householder  without  i  husband  pres- 
ent, the  medun  wis  less  than 
$10,000-38  percent  of  that  of  the 
two-income  couple 

Amenca's  underclass  includes  girts 
who  get  pregnant  while  still  in  rheir 
teens,  young  women  who  marry 
before  completing  school  and  drop 
out,  ind  women  who  marry  expect, 
ing  to  be  supported  by  their  husbands 
but  then  divorce,  to  find  themselves 
with  young  children  and  inadequate 
support  from  the  ex- husband  The 
l°w  incomes  of  these  women  are 


•mxner  inuun  wny  women  s  saiane* 
in  generil  iverige  so  much  less 
thin  men's 

The  1960  U.S  bi;  r  »  was  up  3 
percent  from  the  year  before  among 
all  women,  according  to  the  Nation- 
al Center  for  Health  Statistics,  but 
among  unmarried  women  it  was  up 
11  percent  Births  to  those  still 
counted  as  children  themselves— girls 
under  age  15— rose  8  percent  For 
teenage  girls,  early  sexual  activity 
and  failure  to  practice  birth  control 
can  have  a  lifetime  of  economic 
consequences. 

Opposing  Forces 

Opposing  forces  tug  at  women's  59- 
cent  dollar  The  gap  between  men's 
and  women's  wages  wilt  shrink  fur- 
ther, but  if  is  not  likely  to  disappear 
Some  trends  work  to  close  the  gap. 
others  widen  it  Upwardly  mobile 
young  women,  with  a  college  edu- 
cation and  career  ambitions,  could 
become  a  powerful  force  pushing  up 
women's  median  wages  And  wages 


n«ji«  women  *cicct  nign- 
er- paying  occupations— telephone 
lineman  instead  of  telephone  opera- 
tor, enginvc  rather  than  elementary 
school  teacher 

But  girls  who  have  ifeir  first  child 
as  a  teenager  outside  mimage,  who 
drop  out  of  school,  or  who  divorce 
without  job  skills  or  sufficient  sup- 
port for  their  children  will  find  it 
impossible  to  compete  for  jobs 

Finally,  there  is  the  matter  of 
choice  Women  who  drop  out  of  the 
labor  force  while  their  children  are 
young  cannot  expect  to  return  to  jobs 
mar  command  wages  competitive 
with  men's  unless  they  invest  in 
upgrading  their  skills  Even  then,  it 
is  hard  to  make  up  for  lost  experi- 
ence Nearly  half  of  American  wom- 
en say  they  want  to  move  in  and  out 
of  the  labor  force,  finding  ir  ideal  to 
stay  at  home  with  their  small  chil- 
dren, and  combining  work  with  ram* 
ily  life  later  on.  Men  have  nor  been 
able  ro  make  this  choice  But  that 
may  be  charging  roo  • 
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For  marketers,  the  working  wom- 
an—»nd  particular!)  the  working 
wife—  »  somebody  special  Well  over 
half  of  all  wives  are  now  employed, 
compared  to  only  one  out  of  four  40 
years  ago.  The  dimension  of  this  shift 
and  its  abruptness  have  meant  pro- 
found differences  not  only  in  the 
buying  power  of  the  average  house- 
hold but  in  the  goods  that  &o  into 
the  typical  market  basket 

Tnday's  working  women  are  an 
entirely  different  breed  from  ,?st to- 
day's mciestl',  educated,  single, 
female  workers  from  puor  families 
The  working  women  ol  the  1980s  cut 
across  the  social  spectrum  and,  in 
fact,  tend  to  be  a  notch  above  aver- 
age The  more  schooling  she  has,  the 
more  likely  it  is  that  a  woman  will 
be  in  the  labor  forte 

Since  the  majority  of  today's 
employed  woe.  urn  are  man  ted,  the 
sharp  increase  in  their  number  has 
contributed  appreciably  to  rapid 
growth  in  household  earnings  in  the 
past  decade,  for  example,  the  num- 
ber of  households  with  earnings  of 
$35,000  or  more  (in  constant  1980 


dollars)  grew  twice  as  fast  as  the 
nation's  total  households 

Ir  ve  years  ahead,  the  proportion 
of  women  working  will  continue  to 
increase,  but  more  slowly  than  in  the 
past,  simply  because  so  many  women 
are  already  in  the  labor  force  Still, 
the  economic  importance  of  women 
will  continue  to  grow  as  they  move 
into  more  responsible  and  rewarding 
work 

Marketers  need  data  not  only  about 
the  characteristics  of  women  work- 
ers—statistics that  are  generally 
available— but  also  about  the  char- 
acteristics of  households  that  include 
a  working  wife  Such  information  has 
been  extremely  hard  to  find 

The  data  tape  of  the  Census 
Bureau's  Current  Population  Survey, 
conducted  m  March  1982,  contains 
detailed  information  on  the  charac- 
teristics of  households  in  which  the 
wife  works  The  accompanying 'able 
shows  the  prevalence  of  working 
wives  and  the  proportion  of  income 
which  accrues  to  their  households, 
according  to  the  age  of  the  household 
head  The  table  is  the  result  of  cross- 


tabulations  by  the  Consumer 
Research  Center 

Last  year  some  26  S  million,  or 
53  5  percent,  of  all  husband- wife 
households  included  a  'vorking  wife 
The  incomes  of  such  households 
totaled  an  estimated  $850  billion— 
more  than  60  percent  of  the  U  *al 
income  of  husband-wife  families  The 
incidence  of  working  wives  runs  well 
above  average  in  households  headed 
by  persons  under  age  55  The  inci- 
dence of  such  families  drops  abruptly 
over  age  55 

Husband-wife  families  in  the  broad 
age  class  40-to-60  represent  the  most 
promising  segment  of  the  market 
While  this  group  accounts  for  some 
36  percent  of  all  husband-wife  fami- 
lies, they  have  at  their  disposal  44 
percent  of  the  total  in*  -me  • 

Note  Every  «.  rr  mmift  A  met  tain  Onto- 
graph  >ci  (mnii  vmmt  irmugrdfA*:  sumacs 
jfeuw  ttKuumm  w  '<h  art  m*  found  in  rraft- 
nmwtl  puWtcaoonj  "V  Cmmmt  Retearvh, 
Grntrr  tun  aiiitwruJ  data  available  on 
rtaueu  For  further  in/bfJiuflon  write  Fatmm 
Lmden  Emutnt  I>reci»r  Consumer  Rt north 
Center  The  Lunjatvet  Board,  845  Third  Ave 
Nfu  York  M  10022 


Working  Wife  Household*  by  Age  of  Household  Head,  19S2 
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Wives  Who  Earn 
MoreThan 
Their 
Husbands 


The  American  arketpUce  is  chang- 
inf  because  the  American  family  u 
changing,  Today,  6  million  wives  earn 
more  thin  their  husbands  And  the 
number  has  grown  rapidly 

Are  these  women  the  high-earning 
female  superstars  the  media  likes  to 
describe*  or  are  there  other  forces  at 
work1  While  about  one- third  of  wives 
who  cm  team  their  husbands  have 
more  education  than  their  husbands, 
and  one-third  work  as  managers  or 
professionals,  nearly  two-thirds  do 
not  have  college  degrees 

In  dual-earner  couples  in  which 
the  wife  earned  more  than  the 
husband  in  1981.  over  half  of  r>« 
husbands  worked  less  than  full-time 
While  some  of  these  husbands  were 


Sutonne  M  Bianchi  is  a  demographer 
with  the  Cmnu  Bureau's  Center  for 
Demographic  Studies  This  article  u 
based  on  her  study  of  the  same  tute  pi  '>• 
fished  earlier  this  year  b*  the  Census 
Bureau 
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today)  mothers  of  children  under  age 
six  are  in  the  labor  force,  compared 
with  12  percent  in  1950  * 

Not  only  are  women  more  likely 
to  be  in  the  labor  force,  but  they  are 
also  increasingly  likely  to  be  year- 
round,  full-time  workers  In  1961.  a 
little  over  one-quarter  of  wives 
worked  year-round,  full-time,  up 
from  15  percent  in  1961  But  while 
ret'red,  ill,  disabled,  or  temporarily 
laid  off,  a  significant  proportion 
worked  pm  time  simply  because  they 
wanted  to 

Such  trends  reflect  the  changing 
status  of  women  In  the  past  35  years 
the  participation  of  married  women 
in  the  labor  force  has  been  growing 
steadily,  from  20  percent  in  1947  to 
51  percent  in  1981  Especially  rapid 
has  been  the  increase  among  younge. 
women,  even  those  with  home  and 
childreanng  responsibilities  Half  of 

•  Srt  Hon  W'owi  HiM  Chanted.''  in  Daphne 
vfvin  unJ  Suzanne  M  Burnt  hi  American 
rVmoitriphics  M«  |<*H  pp 


participation  rates  for  wives  have 
been  rising  since  the  end  of  World 
War  11.  husbands'  rates  have  de- 
creased, from  93  to  81  percent  Early 
retirement  accounts  for  at  least  part 
of  the  dec' i.ie 

Wives,  on  average,  earn  only  40 
percent  as  much  as  their  husbands, 
but  59  percent  as  much  when  they 
are  full-time,  year-round  workers  It 
u  still  atypical  when  the  wife  is  the 
major  contributor  to  family  income 
But  the  number  of  families  relying 
solely  on  the  husband*  earning!  has 
declined  dramatically 

As  wives  have  increased  their  labor 
force  participation,  the  amount  of 
income  they  contribute  to  their  fam 
iltes  has  grown  in  importance  Among 
white  families,  the  earnings  of  wives 
increased  from  12  to  18  perce*- * 
family  earninp  between  1950  a  id 
1978  Among  black  families,  the  it- 
crease  was  from  17  to  28  percent 

The  earninp  of  a  wife  who  would 
not  usually  work  outside  the  home 
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The  proportion  of  wives  who  ire 
pr  miry  earners  Km  increased  In 
19M.  s  year  comparable  to  1961 
because  the  US  economy  was  also  In 
a  recession,  only  4  million  wives,  or  9 
percent,  out-earned  their  husbands. 
Three  percent  were  married  to  hus- 
bands who  had  no  nrainp. 

In  1981.  the  husband*  earnings 
were  primary  in  21.8  million  or  45 
percent  of  all  couples  For  every 
dual-earner  couple  in  which  the  wife 
wis  the  primary  earner  in  1981.  there 
wer?  approximately  5  4  couples  in 
which  the  husband*  earnings  equaled 
or  surpassed  the  wife*.  In  1974. 
husbands  who  were  primary  earners 
outnumbered  wives  who  were  prl- 
nary  earners  by  7  to  1 . 

In  the  majority  of  dual-earner 
couples,  the  wife  brought  home  less 
than  half  what  her  husband  did  in 
1981.  But  wives  earned  more  than 
their  husbands  In  16  percent  of  dual- 
earner  couples,  tnd  the  same  as  their 
husbands  in  another  2  percent  of 
couples.  Six  percent  or  1  j6  million 
wives  earned  twice  what  their 
husbands  earned.  Nearly  40  percent 
of  the  4  million  wives  who  are  the 
couples  primary  earner  fell  into  this 
category 

may  become  iwccssary  during  certain  couplet  standard  of  living.  As  more  Between  1974  and  1981,  the  per- 
scages  In  s  family*  life  cycle,  such  is  women  complete  college  and  graduate  cent  of  family  earnings  contributed 
in  establishing  a  new  household,  training,  more  view  labor  force  par-  by  the  wife  increased  from  17  to  21 
tending  children  to  college,  or  pro-  tidpadon  in  the  same  way  that  men  percent  is  more  wives  entered  the 
viding  s  transition  into  the  retirement  do— as  s  lifelong  commitment  labor  force.  Among  dual-earner 

years.  Influenced  by  family  economic  p-i-,™  n«nwirs  couples  in  which  the  husband  *  eam- 

conatraMs.suchswirtvpartkipat^     ^  inge  were  primary,  wives  contributed 

in  the  labor  force  is  often  secondary.  Of  the  49  million  wives  in  the  U  S  almost  a  quarter  of  family  earnings 
Pors  growing  number  of  couples,  in  1901. 5  9  million,  or  12  percent,  in  both  years.  Primary  earner  wives 
however,  a  wife*  earnings  sre  an  es-  earned  more  than  their  husbands.  Of  provided  sbout  60  percent  of  their  • 
aential  component  of  a  family*  these  wives,  1  9  million,  or  4  percent,  families'  earnings, 
well-being  for  extended  periods  of  were  the  only  providers  for  their  Perhaps  the  most  drastic  change 
time.  Even  when  the  wife  earns  much  families.  A.iother  4  million,  or  8  between  1974  and  1981  was  the  de- 
less  than  her  husband,  her  contribu-  percent,  had  husbands  who  also  were  dine  in  the  number  of  couples  relying 
don  may  be  necessary  in  order  to  earners,  but  who  earned  less  than  on  only  a  husbands  earnings.  In  1981. 
pay  the  mortgage  and  maintain  the  they  did.  30  percent  or  14.5  million  U  V. 
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"A*  more  women  complete  college  and  graduate  training,  more  view  labor  force 
participation  in  the  tame  way  that  men  do— at  a  lifelong  commitment." 


couple*  fit  die  tradition*!  pattern  in 
which  the  wife  concentrate!  on 
housework  and  childcare  and  the 
huaband  on  market  work  Seven  years 
earlier,  39  percent  or  17  9  million 
couple*  had  fit  thie  pattern 

Only  during  the  last  15  years  has 
the  traditional  husband-wife  family 
become  leu  common  than  the 
multiple-earner  family-  In  1967.  for 
Se  first  time,  husbands  were  the  sole 
mmily  earner  in  leas  than  SO  percent 
of  all  couples. 

Among  th*  Elderly 

In  1961,  6,8  million  couples,  or  14 
percent  of  all  couples,  had  no  earn- 
ings. Most  of  these  couples  were  eld- 
erly. The  husband  was  retired  in  75 
percent  of  the  cases,  and  ill  or  disabled 
in  an  additional  21  percent 

A  high  proportion  of  couples  in 
which  oni\  the  wife  had  earnings 
were  also  eldetlv.  Husbands  in  these 
couples  had  a  mt^n  age  of  62.  and 
their  wives  a  median  of  56  years 
Although  45  percent  of  the  husbands 
were  retired,  and  42  percent  were  not 
working  because  of  illness  or  dis- 
ability, their  wives  were  still  in  the 
paid  labor  force. 

This  is  a  fairly  common  phase  for 
dual-earner  couples.  The  economic 
role  the  wife  plays  during  the  hus- 
bands early  retirement  yesrs  greatly 
enhances  their  financial  well-being 
As  she  bring*  home  additional  in- 
come, the  couple  can  make  decisions 
about  how  they  will  spend  their  re- 
tirement years,  whether  they  will 
relocate,  etc  In  Social  Security  and 
pension  benefits,  these  added  years 
of  employment  will  also  be  crucial  to 
the  economic  future  of  the  wife—  who 
will  moat  often  survive  her  husband 
and  spend  several  years  living  alone 
following  her  husbands  death 
Dual-earning  couples,  like  couples 
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in  which  the  husband  is  the  sole 
earner,  are  much  younger,  on  average, 
than  the  noneaming  couples  or  the 
couples  supported  by  only  the  wife 
Dual-earner  couples  are  also  some- 
what younger  than  traditional  couples 
in  which  only  the  husband  works  for 
pa/.  This  trend  reflects  the  more  rapid 
increase  in  labor  force  participation 
among  younger  women  in  recent 
yesrs  Median  ages  are  quite  similar 
for  the  two  types  of  dual-earner 


couples.  Wives'  median  age  was  36 
years,  while  for  primary  earning 
husbands  it  was  39  and  for  secondary 
earners  it  was  40 

Given  the  relatively  old  ages  of 
couples  who  are  nonearner*  or  of 
couples  m  which  only  the  wife  is  in 
the  paid  labor  force,  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  few  have  children  present.  In 
1961 . 55  percent  of  wives  who  were 
the  primary  earner  had  no  children 
in  the  household,  compared  with  40 
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percent  of  wives  who  were  secondary 
earner*  and  43  percent  of  wives  who 
were  not  tn  the  paid  labor  force.  Only 
20  percent  of  wtvea  who  were  primary 
earner*  had  preschooler*,  however, 
a*  compared  to  26  percent  of  wives 
who  were  aecondary  earners  and  31 
percent  of  wives  who  were  not  work' 
tag  for  pay 
Superstars 

Some  of  the  4  million  wives  who 
earned  more  than  their  husbands  in 
1981  will  earn  more  than  their 
spouse*  throughout  their  working 
lives,  but  It  is  difficult  to  aay  how 
many.  Given  die  relatively  high  levels 
of  unemployment  in  1981 .  data  garn- 
ered in  that  year  may  not  represent 
normal  labor  force  participation  and 
earnings  To  the  extent  that  wtvea  are 
able  to  increase  their  labor  force  par- 
ticipation to  compensate  for  a  hus- 
bands unemployment,  wives'  earning* 
contribution  to  the  family  may  have 
been  higher  dun  normal  in  1961 
Estimates  of  the  number  of  couples 
in  which  s  wife*  earnings  exceed  her 
husbands  may  also  be  higher  during 
a  recession  than  during  an  upturn  in 
the  economy. 

Nevertheless,  a  reasonable  estimate 
of  the  number  of  wives  who  consist* 
ently  outeam  their  husbands  can  be 
obtained  from  the  number  of  wives 
who  esmed  more  than  their  husbands 
who  were  employed  full-time  through- 
out  1981  About  1  95  million  wives 
earned  more  than  their  husbands  who 
were  full-time,  year-round  workers 
This  statistic  suggests  that  as  many  as 
half  of  the  wives  who  outperformed 
their  husbands  in  1981  might  do  so 
on  a  sustained  basis 

Because  moat  women  earn  leas 
than  men.  and  fewer  women  rhan 
men  obtain  graduate  or  professional 
degrees  or  secure  •  high-paying  job, 


wives  whoae  lifetime  earnings  exceed 
those  of  their  husbands  are  truly 
exceptional 

Primary  wage  earners  are  the  moat 
highly  educated  group  of  married 
women.  Of  wives  who  esmed  more 
than  their  husbands  in  1981 , 38  per- 
cent had  alao  completed  more  years 
of  schooling.  Only  one-qusrter  of 
wives  without  esrnings  or  wives 
whoae  earnings  are  aecondary  to  their 
husbands  had  more  education  than 
their  husbands 

Wives  who  do  not  work  for  pay 
are  the  least  educated  married  women, 
in  part  reflecting  the  fact  that  they 
are  older,  and  grew  up  before  it  was 
so  common  for  women  to  sttend 
collage.  Fully  75  percent  of  non- 
working  wivt.  in  198!  had  not  gone 
beyond  high  school,  compared  with 
65  percent  of  secondary  earners  and 
59  percent  of  primary  camera  in 
dual-earner  couples.  While  13  percent 
of  wives  who  outearned  their  hus- 
bands had  completed  four  years  of 
college,  only  8  percent  of  nonearning 
wives,  and  1 1  percent  of  secondary 
earners  had  college  degrees  Ten  per- 
cent of  wives  who  earned  more  man 
their  husbands  had  some  graduate  or 
professional  training,  compared  with 
only  3  percent  of  none* met*  and  6 
percent  of  secondary  earner* 

Of  wives  who  were  primary  earn- 
ers, 36  percent  were  professional*  or 
managers  But  if  the  husband  of  a 
primary  earning  wife  waa  a  full-time, 
year-round  worker  in  1981 .  she  wss 
even  more  likely  to  hold  such  s  high- 
powered  position:  44  percent  of  these 
wive*  were  professmnals  or  managers, 
compared  with  only  one-quarter  of 
wives  who  were  secondary  earners 
Wive*  who  esrn  leas  thsn  their 
husbands  more  often  ire  employed  in 
sales,  clerical,  or  service  jobs  61 
percent  worked  in  those  occupations. 


aa  opposed  to  47  percent  of  wives 
who  earned  more  than  their  huabanu* 

Wives  who  are  primary  earners 
have  s  much  stronger  attachment  to 
the  labor  force  than  wives  who  are 
aecondary  earners.  While  only  40 
percent  of  wives  whoae  earning*  were 
secondary  worked  full-time  in  1981 , 
74  percent  of  wives  whoae  earnings 
exceeded  those  of  their  husbanda 
worked  full-time,  year-round  More 
than  twice  as  many  secondary  earners 
spent  some  weeks  out  of  the  labor 
force  or  unemployed  than  did 
primary  earners  52  percent  versus 
22  percent. 

Of  wives  who  held  part-time  jobs 
during  1 98 1,64  percent  of  secondary 
earners  were  working  part  time  be- 
cause they  wanted  to,  while  only  40 
percent  of  primary  earners  voluntarily 
worked  part  time  The  same  propor- 
tion of  both  groups  (9  percent)  re- 
ported thst  they  were  working 
part-time  because  that  waa  all  the 
work  they  could  And. 

Wivea  who  brought  home  the 
larger  paycheck  in  a  dual-earner 
marriage  worked  a  median  of  2,080 
hours  in  1961  for  s  median  inco..  • 
of  $13,000  W»  whose  earnings 
were  secondary  to  their  husbands, 
however,  earned  less  than  half  that— -a 
median  of  $6,300  for  1 .560  hours  of 
work  Because  primary -earning  wives 
are  more  firmly  attached  to  the  labor 
force  and  have  higher  educational 
attachmcnr  and  occupational  status, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  their  earnings 
are  more  than  twice  those  of  aecon- 
dary-earning  wivea 

The  implicit  wage  rate,  calculated 
by  dividing  mean  annual  earning* 
by  mean  hours  worked  per  yesr. 
wss  $7  55  per  hour  for  primary 
earners,  versus  lust  $5  50  for  secon- 
dary earners  in  1981  If  secondary 
earners  had  worked  as  many  hours 
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"Wives  whose  lifetime  earning  exceed  those  of  their 
husbands  are  truly  exceptional." 


per  year  as  primary  rimers  in  1981, 
about  $3,000  of  the  $7  AX)  earnings 
lap  between  the  two  groups  would 
have  been  closed 

Man*  Work 

Srer  half  of  the  husbands  who  were 
secondary  family  earners  in  1981 
worked  either  part-time  or  only  nan 
of  the  year  This  was  true  of  only 
about  one-fourth  of  husbands  whose 
wives  were  not  m  the  paid  labor  force 
Less  than  one-fifth  of  husbands  who 
•"are  primary  earners  in  dual-earner 
couples  worked  leas  than  full-time 
throughout  1981 

Secondary-earner  husbands  were 
more  likely  than  either  the  primary 
or  sole  male  earners  to  have  spent 
*ome  weeks  unemployed  or  out  of 
the  labor  force  entirely.  49  percent 
of  secondary  earners  were  out  of  work 
for  some  time  in  1981.  compared  to 
17  percent  of  primary  earners  and 
24  percent  of  sole  earners 

The  labor  force  characteristics  of 
husbands  who  are  secondary  earners 
sre  similar  to  those  of  wives  who  are 
secondary  earners  One  important 
exception  is  that  husbands  who  are 
secondary  earners  in  1981  were  much 
more  likely  to  have  sought  work  and 
to  have  been  involuntarily  under- 
employed than  secondary-earner 
wives  Among  secondary-earner 
husbands  who  worked  only  during 
psrt  of  1981. 62  percent  looked  for 
employment  or  were  on  layoff  By 
contrast,  only  30  percent  of  secondary- 
earner  wives  who  worked  part  year 
looked  for  work  or  were  on  layoff 
during  the  year 

Did  these  husbands  who  were  sec- 
ondary earners  work  less  rhsn  other 
husbands  during  1981  because  they 
were  constrained  by  poor  economic 
conditions,  or  because  they  were 
under  less  economic  pressure  given 
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the  earnings  of  their  wives.'  This  is  s 
key  question  because  its  answer  may 
suggest  how  family  roles  are  changing 
The  answer  is  mixed.  Around  30 
percent  of  husbands  who  were  sec- 
ondary earners  worked  part-time  in 
1981  because  they  wanted  to  This 
figure  is  more  than  twice  that  for 
husbands  who  were  primary  earners 
in  dual-earner  couples  Fully  70  per- 
cent of  secondary  earners  worked  psrt 
time  for  involuntary  or  partially  in- 
voluntary reasons,  however,  suggest- 
ing thst  in  some  families  wives  are 
the  primary  means  of  support  because 
rhe  husbands  cannot  be 
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In  1981.  husbsnds  who  were 
primary  earners  in  dual-earner 
couples  worked  a  median  of  2,080 
hours  for  s  median  annual  wage  of 
$20,000  Husbands  whose  wives  did 
not  work  outside  the  home  earned  s 
median  of  $19 AX)  for  the  same 
number  of  hours  Secondary  earner 
husbands,  on  the  other  hand,  received 
only  a  median  of  $7,000  for  1.920 
hours  of  work 

Husbands*  implicir  wage  rate 
ranged  from  $10  76  per  hour  for 
sole  esrners  to  $5  09  for  secondary 
earners  Male  primary  earners  in 
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dual-earner  families  received  sn 
average  of  $10.24  per  hour  Com- 
peril*  these  rates  with  women*, 
men  who  ere  priimry  earners  make 
much  more  than  primary-earner 
women,  but  worn  who  are  second- 
ary earnen  care  mote  man  secondary- 
earner  husbands. 

Primary  and  aoeVearner  huabanda 
were  much  note  hkery  to  br  full-time, 
year-round  worker*  in  1961  than 
were  secondary  earner  husbands 
When  analysis  is  restricted  to 
full-time,  year-round  workers,  the 
median  earnings  of  husbands  who 
were  secondary  earners  ($10,600) 
were  still  only  about  half  as  much  as 
for  primary  ($2 1  jOOO)  and  sole  earner 
husbands  ($22,000) 

Husbands  in  seconders-earner  roles 
may  be  leas  pressured  to  earn  high 
Incomes  and  may  be  able  to  spend 
more  rime  looking  for  work  when 
they  arc  unemployed  than  husbands 
who  are  primary  earners.  If  husbands 
trade  market  work  for  leisure  or 
nonmarket  work  ss  their  wives'  labor 
force  partjciperion  and  earnings  in- 
crease, one  would  expect  husbands 
whose  wives  have  relatively  high 
earnings  to  be  less  attached  to  the 
labor  force  than  those  whose  wives 
do  not  work  outside  the  home,  work 
only  part  rime,  or  work  full-time  but 
have  low  earnings 

But  this  is  not  the  case.  Husbands' 
annual  hours  of  labor  market  work 
do  not  drop  off  as  wives'  earnings 
increase,  nor  do  the  percentage  of 
husbands  working  part-year  or  pan- 
time  increase.  In  fsct,  husbands 
whose  wives  have  relatively  low 
earnings  are  the  most  likely  to  work 
only  part  of  the  year,  and  those 
whose  wives  are  not  employed  are 
least  likely  to  look  for  work  if  they 
too  are  unemployed. 

Deanographk  Differences 

In  1961.  black  couples  were  more 
likely  than  were  either  white  or  His- 
panic couples  to  have  the  wife  in  a 
primary  earning  role — either  as  a* 
earner  or  the  higher-earning  spou 
in  a  dual-earner  couple  In  20  percent 


of  black  couples,  compared  with  1 1 
percent  of  white  couples  snd  10  per- 
cent of  Hispanic  couples,  the  wife  was 
the  primary  earner 

Black  couples  have  also  had  the 
largest  increase  in  the  proportion  with 
a  wife  in  the  primary  earner  role  from 
14  to  20  percent  for  blac'  between 
1974  snd  1981 .  The  six-peicentsge- 
point  increase  for  blacks  compares 
with  a  3  percentage  point  gain  for 
whites  and  no  change  for  Hispanic*. 

Historically,  black  wives  have  had 
higher  rates  of  labor  force  participa- 
tion than  white  wives,  although  these 
differences  have  narrowed  in  recent 
years  as  white  wives  have  joined  the 
labor  force  at  greater  rates  than  black 
wives  Black  men  have  faced  serious 
employment  barriers  and  low  earn- 
ings, so  black  couples  are  least  likely 
to  fit  the  traditional  pattern  in  which 
the  husband  works  jot  pay  while  the 
wife  is  not  employed. 

Hispanic  couples  are  most  likely 
to  fit  the  traditional  pattern,  reflectmg 
their  higher  fertility  and  the  greater 
concentration  of  Hispanic  wives  in 
chlldreanng  roles  Among  blacks  and 
Hispanic*  as  among  whites,  however, 
the  most  common  arrangement 
today— accounting  for  over  fO  per- 
cent of  all  couples  is  the  dual-earner 
couple  in  which  the  husband  is  the 
primary  earner 

Dual-earner  couples  in  which  the 
husband  is  the  primary  earner  have 
the  highest  incomes  In  1961.  such 
families  had  a  median  income  of 
$30,112  and  only  3  percent  were 
below  the  poverty  level  Neat  to 
couples  without  any  earnings,  those 
that  rely  on  only  the  wife  a  earnings 
are  the  worst  off  The  median  income 
for  such  families  in  1981  wss 
$17,122.  and  10  percent  lived  in 
poverty 

Median  family  income  of  dual- 
earning  couples  with  the  wife  as  pri- 
mary earner  ($23,547)  was  slightly 
higher  than  for  couples  who  relied 
solely  on  the  husband's  earnings 
($22 ,800)  But  9  percent  of  couples 
in  which  only  the  husband  worked 
for  pay  were  below  the  poverty  level, 
ss  compared  with  6  percent  of 
families  in  which  the  wife  was  the 
primary  earner 

Wives  who  outeam  their  husbands 


are  better  educated,  in  higher  status 
jobs,  and  more  firmly  attached  to  the 
labor  force  than  are  wives  who  earn 
the  same  as  or  less  than  their  hus- 
bands But,  contrary  to  the  popular 
image,  they  arc  not  all  high-earning, 
professionally  trained  superstars. 

If  to  be  a  superstar  wife  means  to 
have  a  managerial  or  professional 
occupation  and  to  earn  more  than  a 
husband  who  rs  employed  full-time, 
year  round,  then  only  about 860 jOOO 
wives  qualifed  as  superstars  in 
1 98 1- -enough  to  make  headlines  and 
capture  the  attention  of  advertisers, 
but  not  nearly  enough  to  change  the 
economy  Superstars  comprise  only 
15  percent  of  the  6  million  wives  who 
earned  more  than  their  huabanda,  and 
s  mere  1.8  percent  of  all  couples 
More  common  ( and  thua  less  alluring 
to  the  public  eye)  are  the  wives  who 
work  st  a  nonprofessional  fob  to 
provide  primary  support  to  their 
families  because  their  husbands  have 
employment  problems. 

Marital  Strains 

Do  the  superior  earnings  of  a  wife 
put  a  strain  on  the  marital  relation- 
ship? Findings  have  been  mixed.  If 
the  husband  remains  unemployed  or 
underemployed  for  longer  Aan  the 
couple  expects,  and  the  wife*  earnings 
are  inadequate  to  support  the  family, 
or  if  both  expect  the  husband  to  be 
the  primary  breadwinner  but  he  does 
not  fill  that  role,  problems  may  well 
occur  On  the  other  hand,  if  husbands 
snd  wives  have  chosen  similar  occu- 
pations, received  the  same  amount 
of  education,  and  have  no  strong 
preferences  about  which  one  should 
earn  more,  there  is  no  particular  rea- 
son to  believe  those  marriages  in 
which  the  wife  earns  more  will  be 
less  stable 

Many  couples  sre  successful  in 
adjusting  to  the  wife  ss  primary 
earner,  although  there  are  as  yet  no 
statistics  thst  measure  this  relatively 
new  type  of  arrangement  As  women 
continue  to  gain  in  education  ~.nd 
employment,  snd  their  wages  catch 
up  to  mens,  wives  may  someday  be 
nearly  as  likely  as  husbands  to  earn 
the  highest  income  of  the  two  That 
will  surely  change  how  we  think  of 
the  Amcricsn  family  • 
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MARKETS  /  BtdcJp  Townsaxd 


Marriiie  and  motherhood  no  longer 
hold  center  state  in  the  daily  lives  of 
working  women  A  single  statistic 
tells  why.  these  women  spend  a 
median  of  8.7  hours  a  day  at  work 
or  commuting  to  work,  according  to 
i  1984  study  of  working  women  by 
Neuuweek  magazine  *  Thirty-six 
million  American  women  work  full- 
time  outside  the  home,  half  of  all 
women  18  to  64  years  old  Now  that 
*  The  mJy  tun  cnwnuiwiwJ  h  Newsweek 
magatme  mi  txmdmcied  by  Mathematu.a  Pol*? 
Koeqgfk  \ntervtew  urrr  rontWud  wuk  a  nation- 
ally tepraenuut**  umpU of  7/(tiwwi  Mii«n 
tk*  aga  of  21  and  6  f  who  have  tegular  employ 
flwnt  Mtidt  the  home  at  lean  2S  howl  weekly 


most  women*  like  most  men,  have  a 
workday  that  engulfs  more  than  half 
their  waking  hours,  family  life  and 
consumer  behavior  have  irrevocably 
changed  Those  eight  plus  hours 
spent  every  day  at  the  workplace  are 
hours  that  women  no  longer  have 
for  waiting  in  doctors'  offices  or 
serving  as  den  mothers,  not  to 
mention  going  after  the  dusrbaUs 
under  the  sofa  and  the  grout  around 
the  bathroom  riles 

While  they  put  in  long  hours  at 
work,  women  also  continue  to  handle 
most  of  the  family  responsibilities. 
Only  one-third  have  hired  domestic 
help,  according  to  the  Newsweek 
survey  Even  for  this  fortunate 
group,  the  share  of  household  work 
performed  by  outside  helpers  aver- 
ages only  40  percent. 

Nor  do  husbands  help  much  In 
Neutweefc'i  survey  71  percent  of 
married  women  reported  doing  at 
least  three-quarters  of  the  house- 
work Only  14  percent  of  husbands 
in  two-earner  families  perform  as 
much  as  half  the  housework,  and  60 
percent  do  less  than  one-quarter 

It's  no  wonder  that  working 
women  have  fewer  children  than 
women  who  are  not  in  the  labor 
force,  or  that  two-earner  couples 
dine  out  more  often  than  single- 
earner  couples  If  Kinder  and  Kuche 
have  not  disappeared  entirely,  it  is 
only  because  of  child-care  centers, 
Chinese  carry-out  and  Cuisinarts 
Working  women  are  fueling  the 
boom  in  catalog  shopping,  micro- 
wave ovens,  automatic  teller  ma- 
chines, and  other  goods  and  services 
that  will  conserve  their  most  precious 
resource — free  time 

It's  not  surprising,  either,  thst 
working  women  have  problems  bal- 
ancing work  and  home  res  <  nihil- 


ities Nearly  half  of  those  polled  by 
Neusueefc  reported  difficulty  in  keep- 
ing up  with  housework,  and  more 
than  one-third  felt  guilty  about  work 
left  undone.  Half  felt  they  had  too 
little  time  for  themselves. 

For  many  working  women,  con- 
sumer products  help  them  juggle 
their  work  and  family  roles  Three- 
quarters  of  Newsweek'*  respondents 
own  a  frost-free  refrigerator,  54  per- 
cent have  a  dishwasher,  and  40  per- 
cent use  microwaves  and  self -cleaning 
ovens  Close  behind  are  food 
processors  and  home  exercise  equip- 
ment, each  owned  by  about  one- 
third  (31  percent),  according  to  the 
Newsweek  survey 

Working  women  want  even  more 
in  the  way  of  convenience.  On  their 
wish  list  are  home  computers  (want- 
ed by  42  percent).  VCRs  (33  per- 
cent), and  microwave  ovens  (32 
percent). 

th  sEMtt.  reap 

Although  most  high-income  women 
are  professionals  and  managers, 
according  to  the  Newsweek  study 
most  professional  women  do  not 
earn  even  $25,000  a  year  And  while 
61  percent  of  high-income  women 
are  college  graduates,  81  percent  of 
the  college  graduates  in  the  study  are 
not  in  the  high-income  category. 
The  reason  for  these  low  incomes 
m?v  be  that  fully  half  of  women 
professionals  are  concentrated  in 
two  poorly  paying  professions, 
teaching  and  nursing.  The  less  tradi- 
tional a  woman's  occupation,  the 
more  likely  she  is  to  cam  a  high 
income 

Even  though  women's  earnings 
are  low,  their  money  is  becoming  an 
increasingly  important  component 
of  total  household  income.  Even  for 
married  women,  whose  earnings  are 
likely  to  fall  well  below  their  hus- 
bands', it  is  often  the  woman's  in- 
come that  makes  the  difference 
between  middle-income  status  snd 
poverty— or  that  catapults  the  family 
into  affluence 

On  average,  working  wives  con- 
tribute a  httle  over  a  quarter  of  total 
family  earnings,  according  to  Fabian 
Linden,  director  of  the  Conference 
Board's  Consumer  Research  Center 
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But  one  out  of  three  contributes 
between  30  and  50  percent,  and  one 
in  eight  came  at  least  half  of  her 
family's  total  income. 

The  incidence  of  working  wives 
rise*  with  family  income.  Leas  than 
one-third  of  wives  are  employed  in 
raai  i  hod-couples  with  annual  incomes 
of  $10,000  to  $15,000.  But  in  the 
$30,000  to  $35,000  bracket,  the 
proportion  is  over  60  percent,  and 
in  the  $40,000  to  $50,000  range  it 
exceeds  70  percent.  In  TV  Vorlomf 
Womtm.  A  rVogien  Report,  Linden 
comments,  "An  impressive  three- 
fifths  of  torsi  family  income  is 
presently  accounted  for  by  house- 
holds where  the  wife  is  employed. 
These  households  have  become  the 
■ingle  moat  important  segment  of 
the  nation's  market." 

mmnemmmm 

According  to  Newawaek'i  survey,  the 
majority  of  working  women— 56 
percent  cam  leas  than  $15,000 
One  third  earn  between  $15,000 
and  $24,999.  and  a  mere  ten  percent 
make  $25,000  or  more. 

Women  who  earn  $25,000  or 
rare  are  an  elite  group  and  an 
important  consumer  market  because 
they  have  more  money  to  spend. 
Compared  to  all  working  women, 
this  upscale  group  is  twice  aa  likely 
to  have  a  college  education  and 
almost  twice  as  likely  to  be  in 
ptofcsalonal  or  managerial  occupa- 
tions. Their  median  age  is  38— the 
age  of  the  lending  edge  of  the  baby 
boom  ■suggesting  that  upscale  women 
will  be  a  rapidly  growing  market  for 
the  next  decade. 


High- income  women  spend  money 
more  freely  than  women  who  earn 
less  More  than  half  hold  personal 
checking  and  atvwp  sccounts  Com- 
pi-cd  to  working  women  in  general, 
upscale  women  sre  twice  aa  likely  to 
have  their  own  IRA  or  Keogh  funds 
(45  percent  versus  23  percent), 
money  market  accounts  (31  versus 
13  percent)  and  stocks  or  bonds  in 
their  own  name  (39  percent  versus 
16  percent). 

Married  high-income  women,  in 
particular,  enjoy  far  more  discretion- 
ary Income  than  their  lower-paid 
counterparts.  Eighty  percent  of  the 
upscale  women  would  spend  $100 
on  something  they  really  wanted 
without  aaking  their  husbands  In 
contrast,  only  half  of  married  women 
earning  less  than  $15,000  would  do 
so  Almost  60  percent  of  high- 
Income  women  would  spend  $250 
without  consulting  their  spouse, 
compared  with  fewer  than  one-third 
of  lower-income  women. 

Upscale  women  workers  spend  an 
average  of  $1,000  per  year  on 
fashion— double  the  sverage  for  all 
working  women.  High  income  wo- 
men are  more  likely  to  wear  business 
suits  and  dresses  to  work  than  those 
with  lower  incomes,  while  slacks  are 
worn  more  frequently  to  work  by 
women  with  lower  incomes 

rMMIKTMDJ 

The  trend  toward  later  marriage  and 
die  increasing  prevalence  of  divorce 
make  it  necessary  for  women  today 
to  be  able  to  earn  their  own  living 

The  Neutueek  survey  found  that 
\he  younger  the  woman,  the  iftorc 


likely  she  is  to  prefer  work  in  which 
she  can  advance,  rather  than  opting 
for  a  low-pressure  fob  Younger 
women  have  higher  career  expecta- 
tions in  part  because  they  sre  better 
educated  than  their  older  counter- 
parts. Thirty -eight  percent  of  work- 
ing women  aged  21  to  24  are  college 
graduates,  compared  with  only  19 
percent  of  women  aged  5  5  snd  older 
Young  working  women  may  have 
low  incomes  right  no-  but  they 
have  high  expectations,  snd  they 
want  to  advance  in  their  work.  As 
the  torch  is  passed  to  this  new 
generation,  marketers  should  be 
ready  to  help  it  schieve  its  goals.  • 
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Matters  of  note  about  demographics 


OPENERS 


CLOSING  THE 
GAP 

Working  women  earned  64  percent 
of  the  wages  of  work**  men  in  1963, 
up  from  60  percent  m  1960.  That  is 
the  largest  wtge  gain  women  have 
made  relative  to  men  in  this  century. 
According  to  a  Rand  Corporation 
study,  women's  wages  relative  to 
men's  will  continue  to  comb,  reaching 
at  least  74  percent  by  the  year  2000, 
as  the  female  work  force  becomes 
better  educated  and  gains  in  job 


in  the  future,  die  number  of*  women 
seeking  work  at  the  higher  wages  will 


i  1940  and  1970.  most  of 
the  women  entering  the  labor  force 
did  not  have  even  a  high  school 
diploma.  Though  large  numbers  of 
women  went  to  work  during  those 
years,  their  average  wsgea  relative  to 
men's  reaaamed  at  60  percent  because 
they  were  so  poorfy  educated.  Since 
1970.  moat  of  the  woman  entering 
tne  won  10101  nave  been  nasn  scnooi 
.  As  a  result,  the  wage  gap 


Wage  gains  have  been  most  dra- 
matic far  younger  women— the  lead- 
ing  edge  of  oV  baby-boom  generation. 
Woman  aged  25  to  34  averaged  65 
percent  of  men's  hourly  wages  in 
1972  and  69  percent  in  1960.  By 
1963,  average  hourly  wages  for 
woman  in  this  sge  group  were  73 
percent  of  men's. 

Though  some  of  the  relative  gains 
in  women's  wsgea  have  been  due  to 
the  falling  real  wage  of  men  since 
I960,  the  Rand  raaaarchers  found  mat 
most  of  the  declining  wage  gap  was 
due  to  the  increased  labor  force 
participation  of  college-educated 
women.  And  the  most  important 
factor  drawing  college-educated 
women  into  the  labor  market  has  been 
increasing  wsgea  As  real  wages  rise 


One  reason  that  the  wage  pp  has 
not  narrowed  even  more  is  that 
women's  years  of  work  experience 
have  remained  stable  since  1950 
Working  women  aged  40  in  1950 
had  worked  an  average  of  14  years. 
Their  counterparts  in  1960  had  also 
worked  an  average  of  14  years.  The 
Rand  researchers  project,  however, 
that  women's  average  work  expeiienc 
will  increase  in  the  coming  years, 
contributing  to  a  further  dosing  of 
the  wage  gap. 

One  factor  that  is  working  sgainst 
the  narrowing  of  die  wage  gap  is  the 
average  number  of  hours  women 
work  per  week.  Despite  the  increasing 
proportion  of  women  in  the  labor 
force,  the  average  number  of  hours 
that  women  work  per  week  has 
remained  stable,  largely  because  of 
the  increase  in  part-time  workers 
"The  average  working  woman  still 
works  under  half  the  number  of  hours 
of  the  average  working  man."  my  the 


The  study.  Women'*  Wages  and 
Work  in  the  Twentieth  Century,  by 
James  P.  Smith  and  Michael  P.  Ward 
is  available  from  the  Rand  Corpor- 
ation in  Santa  Monica,  California. 

NOT  AS  FAR  AS 
YOU  THOUGHT 

Women  have  come  a  long  way  in  die 
past  few  years,  but  much  of  their 
rime  has  been  spent  regaining  ground 
they  lost  to  men  years  ago  In  1947- 
48.  more  than  one  in  ten  medical 
degrees  were  awarded  to  women 
Ten  years  later,  women  chose  to 
deliver  babies  personally  rather  than 
professionally,  and  only  1  in  20 


medical  degrees  went  to  women  It 
waa  not  until  the  mid-1970s  that 
women's  share  of  medical  degrees 
again  equalled  duu  in  1947-46.  By 
1982-83.  women  were  earning  27 
percent  of  degrees  in  medicine. 

The  statistics  show  the  same 
pattern  of  decline  before  growth  in 
other  ptofeaafcmal  fickfc.  Women 
earned  2.3  percent  of  degrees  in 
dentistry  in  1947-48,  a  proportion 
that  fell  to  0.4  percent  in  1963-64 
before  rising  to  its  current  level  of 
2 1  percent  in  1963«£4.  In  veterinary 
medicine,  women's  share  waa  5.4 
percent  in  the  late  1940s,  fell  to  1.2 
percent  in  1953-54  and  ia  fully  41 
percent  today.  In  pharmacy,  women 
earned  21  percent  of  degrees  in 
1947-46.  but  leas  than  10  percent  by 
the  early  1950s.  The  1940s'  figure 
waa  not  surpassed  until  the  early 
1970s,  but  today  women  earn  fully 
49  percent  of  degress  in  pharmacy. 

This  history  lesson  and  other 
statistics  00  the  educational  levels  of 
women  and  minorities  are  available 
for  $70.00  in  Proftukmal  Woman 
and  Mmonmtt,  a  Manpower  Data 
Resource  Service  by  Batty  M.  Vetter 
and  Eleanor  L.  Babco,  Scientific 
Manpower  Commission,  1776 Maaa- 
achueetta  Avenue,  N.W..  Wssning- 
ton.  DC  20036.  

THIS  IS 
REVOLUTIONARY 

Fifty-one  percent  of  women  with 
children  younger  than  age  3  were 
working  in  1966.  up  from  34  percent 
just  since  1975.  according  to  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  Fully  66 
percent  of  these  mothers  work  full- 
time  No  wonder  the  political  issues 
of  parental  leave  and  day  care  are 
heating  up 
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"Mothers  of  infant*  and  toddlers  mother*  with  children  under  tfe  1 

continued  to  be  one  of  the  most  who  work  would  climb  from  48 

rapidly  growing  segments  of  the  percent  to  62  percent* 

labor  font,"  says  the  bureau.  Though  If  you  doubt  thst  more  affordable 

the  number  of  children  under  18  in  day  care  would  out  more  women  to 

the  US.  population  has  fallen  by  1  2  work,  take  a  look  at  Sweden,  which 

million  since  1980.  the  number  of  has  perhaps  the  war  id' i  moat  ad* 

children  with  working  mothers  has  vanced  national  system  of  child  care, 

increased  by  2.5  million.  Children  Sweden  also  has  the  world*!  highest 

under  age  6  accounted  for  90  percent  female  labor  force  pafticipaoon  rate, 

of  this  increase.  the  authors  note 

Among  the  nation's  33  million  )*ul**t  and  Bab%a  America's 
women  with  children  under  18.  63  Child  Core  CWJenjr  1987,  by  Msrtin 
percent  work  and  72  percent  of  these  O'ConneU  and  David  E  Bloom,  is 
mothers  work  full-time.  published  by  the  Population  Refer- 
More  information  on  working  erce  Bureau.  Inc  Copies  are  available 
mothers,  their  chikfctn  and  families  from  PRB,  p.O  Box  96152,  Wash- 
is  included  in  the  B*nm  of  labor  ingtnn  DC  ?0090 
Stammer  New,  USDL  86-345 


and  into  the  labor  force. 

Many  young,  unmarried  mothers 
can't  afford  day  care.  Aa  a  result, 
they  don't  work  and  must  depend 
on  welfare  to  support  their  families. 

According  to  s  report  by  Dsvid  E. 
Bloom  of  Harvard  University  and 
Martin  O'ConneU  of  the  Census 
Bureau,  "the  lack  of  affordable  child 
care  is  probably  preventing  many 
poorly  educated  and  low-income 
mothers  from  working  at  all,  when 
they  are  the  women  who  need  lobs 
the  moat."  Furthermore,  ''consider' 
ably  more  mothers  of  young  children 
would  work  if  they  had  access  to 
reasonably  priced  child  care  This  is 
especially  true  for  unmarried  women, 
black  women,  women  who  never 
finished  high  school,  and  for  women 
from  low-income  families.'' 

Todsy,  53  nuHion  working  women 
in  the  U.S.  account  for  44  percent  of 
the  civilian  labor  force.  Fifty-four 
percent  of  women  with  children 
under  age  6  are  working,  as  are  48 
percent  of  women  with  children 
younger  than  1  year 

If  affordable  day  care  were  avail* 
able,  the  authors  say,  the  share  of 


WELFARE 
MOTHERS 


Affordable  day  cam  is  the  key  to 
fitting  more  woman  off  of  welfare 
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by  Dawd  E.  Bloom 


During  the  pest  30  yean,  women 
hive  dramatically  changed  the 
American  Labor  force  By  1966, 
nearly  52  million  women  were 
working,  about  200  percent  more 
than  at  me  end  of  World  War  U  In 
contrast,  the  number  of  men  in  the 
labor  force  increaacd  by  only  50 
percent.  The  riae  in  the  number  of 


David  Bloom  u  an  associate  professor 
of  economics  at  Harvard  University  and 
a  confnOMtmg  editor  of  American 
Demographics. 


working  women  is  probably  the 
single  moat  important  change  that 
has  ever  taken  place  in  the  American 
labor  market  In  the  next  two  dec- 
ades, the  workplace  will  have  to 
adjust. 

Between  1948  and  1965,  women's 
share  of  the  labor  force  grew  from 
29  to  45  percent  as  women's  labor 
force  participation  rate  jumped  from 
33  to  55  percent  Although  the  labor 
force  participation  rate  for  women  is 
still  below  that  for  men,  the  rate  for 
men  has  been  declining-  -it  was  87 
percent  in  1948  and  77  percent  in 


1985— suggesting  a  ong-term  con- 
verfence  in  the  participation  rates  for 
men  and  women. 

The  rising  labor  force  participation 
rates  for  women  are  the  result  of  a 
complex  act  of  factors.  First,  many 
of  the  women  who  took  jobs  in 
record  numbers  to  ease  labor  short- 
ages during  World  War  n-eapedaUy 
married  women  wanting  no  more 
children— remained  on  the  job.  These 
women  contributed  importantly  to 
the  increasing  social  acceptability  of 
the  working  woman 

A  second  critical  factor  was  the 
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widespread  use  in  the  early  I960*  of  Not  only  have  the  numbers  of  percent),  librarians  (£7  percent), 

the  cwitraccptive  pill  Effective  con-  women  in  the  labor  force  increased,  nurses  (96  percent),  and  secretaries 

traceptkrti  freed  women  from  child-  so  have  the  types  of  jobs  they  are  (99  percent)  In  contrast,  occupa- 

bearinf  and  gave  them  (and  their  doing.  Women  were  33  percent  of  Hons  with  relatively  low  proportions 

husbands )  the  opportunity  and  the  all  goods-producing  employees  in  of  women  are  firefighters  ( 1  percent), 

reaponaibility  of  deciding  whether  1986,  up  from  23  percent  in  1966  construction  workers  (2  percent), 

and  when  to  have  children  This  Because  the  importance  of  the  manu-  mechanics(3percent),policeor1Bcers 

new-found  freedom  Ud many  women  facturing  sector  of  the  economy  is  (6  percent),  and  engineers  (6 

to  postpone  childbearing  and  to  declining,  however,  these  women  percent). 

continue  their  educations   With  comprise  only  16  percent  of  all  Despite  the  persistence  of  occupa- 

marrtaaerates  declining  and  divorce  working  women  today,  down  from  notial  segregation,  women's  repre- 

rstes  increasing,  many  women  realised  24  percent  in  1966  The  remaining  sentation  in  a  number  of  occupations 

that  they  needed  economic  inde-  84  percent  of  employed  women  is  growing  rapidly,  including  lawyers 

P«»dence.  work  in  the  service  sector  In  fact,  (20  percent  today,  up  from  5  percent 

A  third  factor  pushing  women  into  women  arc  now  51  percent  of  all  in  1970).  doctors  (18  percent,  up 

the  workplace  was  the  economic  service-producing  employees,  up  from  10  percent  in  1970),  architects 

problems  raced  by  thebsby  boomers  from  41  percent  in  1966.*  (8  percent,  up  from  4  percent  in 

when  they  went  to  work,  including  The  growth  of  the  service  sector  1970),  computer  scientists  (28  per- 

their  relatively  low  wages  and  high  has  been  good  for  working  women  cent,  up  from  14  percent  in  1970), 

unemployment  rates.  Having  two  because  service  employment  sched-  and  college  and  university  teachers 

incomes,  especially  during  s  period  ules  are  often  more  flexible  than  (37  percer*  up  from  29  percent  in 

of  sharply  rising  prices,  became  those  in  goods-producing  industries  1970)  In  the  past  ten  years,  women's 

especially  important  to  ensure  a  In  the  early  1950s,  only  one-fourth  share  of  full-time  members  of  med- 

mickuVclaas  standard  of  living  of  employed  women  worked  fewer  ical  school  faculties  increased  from 

Not  all  types  of  women  went  to  than  35  hours  a  week  Today,  one-  12  to  17  percent 

work  in  equal  proportions  The  labor  third  work  fewer  than  35  hours  s  Beginning  in  February  1986, 

force  participation  rates  of  married  wsek.  Among  the  women  who  work  women  workers  became  a  majority 

women  with  no  children  st  home  more  than  35  hours  a  week,  however,  of  professional  employees  in  the  U  S 

rose  from  30  to  48  percent  between  the  proportion  wno  work  50  to  52  To  some  extent  this  reflects  the 

1950  and  1985,  while  married  weeks  a  year  has  increased  from  38  resurgence  of  schoolteacher  hiring  as 

women  with  children  aged  6  to  17  percent  in  the  early  1950s  to  48  the  children  of  the  baby  boom  go  to 

more  than  doubled  their  psrtici-  percent  in  1986  school  But  it  also  reflects  the  growing 

pfltion,  from  28  to  66  percent  But  The  occupations  of  working  wo-  number  of  women  entering  tradition- 

these  increases  pale  in  comparison  to  men  have  also  been  changing,  at-  ally  rule-dominated  occupation* 

the  more  than  quadrupling  of  the  though  there  is  still  a  lot  of  occupa-  One  trend  these  statistics  don't 

labor  force  participation  rates  of  nonal  segregation  The  occupations  reveal,  because  they  cover  only  sala- 

married  women  with  children  young-  most  heavily  dominated  by  women  ned  employees,  is  the  growing  number 

er  than  age  6;  their  rates  increased  arc  schoolteachers  (74  percent  wo-  of  women  entrepreneurs  In  I960, 

from  12  percent  in  1950  to  54  men  in  1986),  retail  salesworkers  (69  women  started  only  one  in  ten  new 

percent  in  1985.  rising  above  the  •  TV  ^(noducvu  ,^m«  m  mm*g.  businesses,  but  by  1985,  this  figure 


had  risen  to  one  in  three  By  1995.  it 
will  be  one  in  two  A  variety  of 
factors  underlie  this  trend,  including 
the  growing  number  of  two-paycheck 
families  in  which  capital  for  starting 
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a  business  ts  more  readily  available 
snd  the  establishment  of  federal 
equal  credit  laws  that  have  made  it 
easier  foe  women  to  borrow  money 
Some  women  entrepreneurs  report 
that  they  started  their  own  business 
to  escape  on-the-job  discrimination 
while  many  others  iay  they  started 
their  own  business  so  they  could 
hsve  more  flexible  schedules,  making 
child  care  easier 

In  1965,  only  20  percent  of  adult 
women  had  at  least  some  college 
education,  in  1986,  42  percent  da 
The  svbjects  women  are  studying  in 
school  are  also  changing  In  1970. 
women  received  just  10  percent  of 
r'«e  degrees  awarded  by  the  nation's 
bwuness  schools,  far  below  the  40 
pet  cent  share  they  receive  now  The 
number  of  women  entering  medical 
school  increased  moc  than  fivefold, 
from  948  in  1969  (9  percent  of  all 
first-year  medical  students)  to  5,5 15 
in  1985  (34  percent)  In  general, 
oruv  1  in  20  students  enrolled  in  a 
professional  school  in  1962  was  a 
woman,  one  in  three  is  now  "Old- 
girl"  networks  are  forming  among 
women  today  that  may  have  a  sig- 
nificant impact  on  business  decision- 
making tomorrow 

One  other  fact  about  working 
women  that  deserves  attennon  is 
their  representation  among  execu- 
tives and  managers  While  45  percent 
of  American  workers  are  women,  36 
pneent  of  execunves.  1  imitators, 
and  managers  are  women  O  5  to 
1 0  percent  of  top  executive  positions 
are  held  by  women,  and  only  one 
Fortune  500  company  has  a  woman 
chief  executiv*  officer — Katharine 
Graham  of  the  Washington  Post 
Company  Women  "  e  underrepre- 


sented  in  management,  and  un- 
represented at  the  top  But  the 
proportion  of  managers  who  are 
women  has  been  climbing  In  W72  it 
was  only  27  percent  In  1979,  it  was 
32  percent,  by  March  1986,  it  had 
reached  36  percent 

TKUMMSMP 

The  ratio  of  the  median  annual 
earnings  of  full-time  female  workers 
to  full-time  male  workers  has  been 
remarkably  stable  on  t,  ne  It  was 
061  .n  1960.059  in  1970,and060 
in  1980  There  is.  however,  some 
evidence  rhat  the  pattern  is  beginning 
to  change  By  1984.  the  ratio  was 


0  64  *  Many  labor  economists  expect 
this  rise  to  continue,  with  the  ratio 
reaching  0  8  by  the  turn  of  the 
century 

The  growing  number  of  working 
women  has  important  implications 
for  ramily  income  In  1981,  the 
earnings  of  women  working  part 
r  ue  represented  about  25  percent 
of  rheir  families'  total  incomes,  for 
women  working  full-time  i'  was 
nearly  40  percent  Twenty-six  per- 
cent of  families  with  two  earners  had 
uppwr-class  incomes  in  1983,  com- 

*  TJm  u««i  Mmi  hnuwr.  0  61  and  0  64 
uJwtinx  most  o/  tkr  lau  /«  W  M»"  <>  M<  OJ  Umt 
as  0  17  it,  197  i 
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pared  with  just  8  percent  of  one- 
earner  families.*  In  1969,  only  14 
percent  of  families  with  two  earners 
were  in  the  upper  class,  suggesting 
that  the  r  umber  of  earners  in  a 
family  is  now  a  more  important 
determinant  of  income  class  than  it 
used  to  be  The  trowing  importance 
of  the  second  earner  is  undoubtedly 
due  to  the  increased  educational 
attainment  and  labor  force  commit- 
ment of  the  second  earners— most  of 
whom  are  women.  In  18  percent  of 
dual-earner  named  couples,  how- 
ever, the  husband  is  the  second 
earner  while  the  wife  is  the  primary 
breadwinner 

vmwm 

Thirty  years  ago,  the  typical  woman 
graduated  from  high  school,  married, 
had  children,  and  stayed  home  wtth 
her  family  Some  women  worked, 
most  out  of  economic  necessity  The 
career  woman  was  a  rarity 

Today,  characterising  the  life  of  a 
typical  woman  is  much  more  dif- 
ficult Some  women  continue  to 
follow  the  pattern  of  the  1950s  But 
a  growing  number  arc  going  to 
college  or  graduate  school,  delaying 
marriage  and  rhildbearing,  and  em- 
barking on  careers.  Some  of  the 
women  who  do  marry  and  have 
children  continue  to  work  part-time 
Others  try  to  raise  a  family  while 
working  full-time  Most  of  these 
women  depend  on  c  hi  Id-rue  services 
and  other  hired  help  Few  women 
leave  their  jobs  and  careers  perms- 

*  An  Mpttfr-claiJ  ftnutj  a  dtfmtd  as  me  un«f 
total  income  u  p*Xc  dun  225  pmtr  v)  median 
famlj  income  Set  'What  u  Happcnim  to  the 
MtddU  Clan'"  Amman  rVmatraphin. 
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nently,  or  even  for  more  than  s  few 
years,  to  raise  a  ramih. 

Because  they  sre  involved  in 
careers  and  mothering,  many  women 
lead  exhausting  lives.  About  one- 
third  of  working  women  ease  their 
burden  by  hiring  domestic  help  The 
problems  of  combining  work  and 
family  are  mcde  worse  because  there 
sre  no  role  rr  .xletsto  follow.  Work- 
ing mothers  today  are  pioneering  the 
answers  to  new  questions — they  can't 
ask  their  mothers  and  grandmothers 
for  advice. 

In  1959.  women  aged  25  to  64 
spent,  on  average,  572  hours  a  year 
working  for  pay,  1,423  hours  doing 
housework,  and  266  hours  taking 
care  of  children  Work  at  home  plus 
work  away  from  home  occupied 
2,261  hours  (or  43  5  hours  per 
week).  In  1963,  after  nearly  a  quarter- 
century  of  rising  labor  force  partici- 
pation, the  average  woman  aged  25 
to  64  spent  929  hours  a  year  working 
for  pay.  1,252  hours  doing  house- 
work, and  76  hours  taking  care  of 
children  Work  at  home  and  work 
away  from  horn*,  xk  2,383  hours  a 
year  by  1963  (or  45  8  hours  per 
week)  Women  worked  more  in 
1983  than  in  1959.  at  the  expense  of 
their  leisure  time— women  have  20 
minutes  less  leisure  per  H«y  than  they 
did  a  quarter  century  ago  * 

Because  leisure  is  s  scarce  resource 
for  working  women,  they  stretch  it 
with  time -saving  appliances  such  as 
microwave  ovens,  frost-free  refriger- 
stors,  food  processors,  and  dish' 
washers,  and  by  eanng  out,  shopping 

*  Thar  figma  an  taken  /ran  an  ankle  fcj  Ww 
R  f*h  V,  P,//o«i«  in  koiwm*  WW< 
Briv  "  ScH-mr,  April  A  I9M  Vol  212  fP 
4S9-464 


by  catalog,  and  hiring  domesnc  help 
Working  women  also  demand  goods 
and  services  that  help  them  organize 
their  time,  such  as  VCRs,  24-hour 
shopping,  and  automated  banking 

m  nun  aursau 

Many  employers  are  beginning  to 
experiment  with  policies  that  make 
it  easier  for  people  to  work  and  have 
a  satisfying  family  life.  One  option  is 
flexible  scheduling,  which  includes 
flexnme  snd  block  scheduling.  Flex- 
nme  allows  an  employee  to  br^n 
work  within  specified  limits  in  the 
morning (e  g.,  7a  m  to  1 1  a.m  )and 
to  leave  work  within  specified  limits 
in  the  afternoon  or  evening  (e  g  ,  2 
p  m  to  9  p  m  )  Block  scheduling 
allows  an  employee  to  work  a  regular 
number  of  hours  per  week,  but  to  do 
it  in  three  or  four  days  instead  of 
five  An  estimated  12  percent  of  all 
full-time  workers  were  on  flexible 
work  schedules  in  the  early  1980s 
(almost  8  million  employees ),  up 
from  less  man  5  percent  in  1974 

The  most  important  experiment  to 
date  with  flexible  scheduling  was 
conducted  by  the  federal  government, 
which  established  alternanve  work 
schedules  for  325,000  employees  for 
three  years  in  the  late  1970s.  Ninety- 
three  percent  of  the  employees  said 
that  the  ability  to  determine  their 
own  schedules  was  "somewhat  im- 
portant" to  "very  important."  83 
percent  of  single  parents  said  it  was 
"very  important " 

Some  eirployers  offer  their  em- 
ployees help  with  child  care  Between 
1978  and  1986,  the  number  of 
employers  providing  child-care  bene- 
fits increased  from  under  50  to  about 
2,000  Despite  this  large  increase, 
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child -care  help  u  provided  by  rela- 
tively few  of  the  nation's  employers 
(there  are  about  6  million  employers 
in  the  United  State*,  with  nearly 
44,000  companies  employing  100  or 
more  workers). 

The  biggest  reason  that  more 
companies  don't  offer  help  with 
child  care  is  that  employers  see  it  as 
an  expensive  benefit  that  will  be  used 
by  only  a  fract  on  of  their  workforce. 
In  addition,  child  care  at  the  work* 
place  may  -ot  be  the  best  alternative 
to  employee*,  and  to  the  extent  that 
offering  child  care  service*  encour- 
ages chtld bearing,  it  may  not  be 
particularly  desirable  from  the  em- 
ployers' point  of  view.  For  medium- 
sued  and  small  companies,  it  may  be 
difficult  to  run  a  child -care  service 
because  of  year-to-year  fluctuations 
in  the  need  for  it  Nonetheless,  most 
firms  providing  or  paying  for  child 
care  report  reduced  rates  of  tardiness, 
absenteeism,  and  turnover  among 
their  employees,  and  improved  em- 
ployee satisfaction  and  productivity 

In  all  likelihood,  the  growth  of 
child  can*  as  an  employee  fringe 
benefit  will  be  part  and  parcel  of  the 
growing  use  of  flexible  fringe-benefit 
plana.  Now  that  Congress  and  the 
IRS  have  resolved  moat  issues  in' 
volving  the  tax  statu*  of  flexible 
benefit  plan*,  which  stalled  tneir 
growth  for  about  s  decade,  a  major 
increase  in  flexible  benefits  and  a 
concomitant  surge  in  child  care  as  a 
benefit  could  occur 

A  third  set  of  policies  that  can 
make  child  care  easier  for  working 
women  involves  employee  leaves 
Currently,  most  medium  and  Isrge 
firms  provide  some  form  of  maternity 
leave,  although  few  provide  paternity 
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leave  There  is  a  lot  of  variation 
regarding  whether  leave*  are  paid  or 
unpaid,  whether  fringe  benefits  con- 
tinue while  employees  are  away  from 
work,  and  whether  employees  f  t 
their  old  job  back,  or  get  a  com- 
parable one.  when  they  return  to 
work. 

Public  policymakers  are  showing 
more  interest  in  making  life  easier 
for  working  parents  In  1976.  the 
federal  tax  code  was  amended  to 
permit  working  parents  with  a  de- 
pendent child  to  take  a  tax  credit  of 
up  to  $400  for  child-care  expenses 
Currently,  the  lax  code  allows  a  tax 
r-edit  of  20  to  30  percent  of  child- 


care  expenses.  Such  tax  relief  is 
important  given  the  enormous  ex- 
pense of  child  care  ln-home  child 
care,  for  example  osts  families  an 
ave  age  of  $250  eek,  making  it 
one  of  the  largest  household  budget 
items,  cor  arable  to  housing  and 
raxes  Twenty-two  percent  of  married 
women  currently  not  looking  for 
work  aay  that  they  would  work  if 
adequate  child  care  were  available 

Despite  the  federal  government's 
unimpressive  record  to  date,  future 
federal  initiative  in  these  areas  is 
likely  A  bill  was  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  early 
1986  that  would  guarantee  parents 
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IS  weeks  of  unpaid  leave  to  care  for 
a  new  child 

Local  government*,  too,  are  atari- 
mg  to  get  involved  An  ordinance 
paaaed  by  the  city  of  Sin  Francisco 
ir  October  1985  require*  downtown 
office  bv'lding  developers  to  either 
include  apact  for  chdd-care  facilities 
in  their  buildings  or  to  contribute  $  1 
per  square  foot  of  office  apace  to  a 
city  fund  aJlocai  ed  for  conatructinf 
inner-city  child-care  facilities  In 
Massachusetts,  an  experimental  pro- 
gram  provides  low-interest  loans  of 
up  to  $250,000  to  companies  that 
establish  their  own  chdd-care  centers 
Two  states  (New  York  and  Cali- 
fornia) actively  sponsor  child-care 
programs  for  state  workers,  and  four 
states  ( Attorn,  California,  Connect- 
icut, and  Florida)  provide  tax  bene- 
fits to  employers  that  offer  child-care 


The  demographic*  of  labor  force 
growth  will  ensure  that  the  labor 
market  will  make  way  for  working 
women  in  the  next  few  decade*.  For 
the  past  20  years,  the  American  labor 
force  grew  at  a  phenomenal  pace  of  2 
percent  a  year,  fueled  by  the  in- 
creasing number  of  working  women 
and  the  entry  of  the  baby  boom  into 
the  labor  force  The  labor  force  will 
grow  much  more  alowly  in  the 
future  The  participation  rates  of 
women  will  probably  continue  to 
rite,  per  ha  pa  reaching  58  to  60 
percent  by  the  end  of  the  century, 
but  the  rapid  increase  in  the  number 
of  working  women  has  run  its 
course  In  addition,  the  small  baby- 
bust  feneration  is  now  entering  the 
work  force  Coupled  with  connnued 
early  retirement,  these  trends  mean 


that  labor  force  growth  may  be  lew 
thsn  0  75  percent  a  year  over  the 
next  20  years 

In  many  cities  (such  as  New  York 
and  Boston),  the  labor  market  is 
already  tightening,  as  indicated  by 
the  increased  number  of  "help 
wanted"  signs  in  store  windows  and 
the  growing  number  of  unskilled  jobs 
that  pay  more  than  the  minimum 
wage  This  tightening  will  pressure 
employers  to  raise  wages.  The  passage 
of  comparable-worth  legislation  will 
further  promote  a  rise  in  women's 
relative  eaminp 

Tight  labor  markets  will  give  em- 
ployers an  incentive  to  adopt  labor 
practice*  that  make  it  easier  for 
parent*  to  combine  work  and  family 
Sweden  ha*  already  faced  what  the 
U  S  u  facing  now,  and  U  S  em- 
ployers can  learn  much  from  the 
Swedish  experience  Since  the  end  of 
World  War  11,  Sweden  has  had 
chronic  labor  shortages.  It  has  re- 
sponded to  them  by  encouraging 
women  to  participate  in  the  labor 
force,  embarking  on  a  large-scale 
effort  to  ease  women's  child-care 
responsibilities  through  a  network 
of  government-supported  day-care 
centers  The  government  has  also 
legislated  a  variety  of  other  financial 
incennve*  and  legal  guarantees  de- 
signed to  make  it  easier  for  women 
to  work  and  have  children  These 
policies  provide  for  up  to  nine 
months  of  maternity  or  paternity 
leave  (at  90  percent  of  full  pay)  with 
a  guaranteed  job  on  returning  to 
work,  as  well  as  *  gusrsntee  that  a 
parent  can  receive  full-time  pay  for 
working  just  six-hour  days  until  a 
child's  eighth  birthday  Although 
marriage  and  birthrate*  in  Sweden 
remain  low,  the  labor  force  partici- 


pation rate  for  women  has  reached 
66  percent,  the  highest  rate  among 
the  industrialized  economies 

Businesses  owned  or  managed  by 
women  are  more  likely  than  those 
owned  or  operated  by  men  to  adopt 
innovanve  personnel  policies,  espe- 
cially policies  important  to  women 
As  women  increase  their  representa- 
tion m  higher  levels  of  American 
business,  and  as  old-girl  networks 
assume  greater  importance  in  organi- 
zational power  structures,  the  linger- 
ing sexism  that  makes  it  difficult  for 
parents  to  combine  careers  and  fam- 
ilies will  subside. 

Some  industrial  psychologists  re- 
port that  women  have  different 
management  styles,  they  are  more 
participatory,  nurturant,  and  mater- 
nal— characteristics  commo-  toa- 
sted with  the  Japanese  styie  of 
management  Currently,  the  upper 
echelons  of  American  companies  ate 
so  heavily  dominated  by  men  that  it 
may  be  difficult  for  women  to 
express  their  own  management  style* 
But  as  women  enter  the  upper 
echelons,  they  will  add  diversity  to 
American  management,  a  diversity 
that  can  only  benefit  American 
business 

Overall,  we  can  expect  the  in- 
creased entry  of  women  into  the 
labor  force  to  chsnge  the  Americsn 
labor  system  forever  Some  women 
will  be  turned  off  by  the  stress  and 
the  routine  of  work  snd  by  the  dual 
demands  of  work  and  family  But 
these  women  will  be  the  minority 
As  jobs  become  more  attraenve 
because  of  rising  wages  and  inno- 
vative personnel  practices,  the  gap 
between  the  labor  force  participation 
rates  of  men  and  women  will  con- 
tinue to  shrink  « 
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The  1960s  may  be  a  food  decade  for 
the  nation's  largest  metropolitan 
imii  even  in  the  North.  The  large 
northeastern  and  midweaccrn  metro- 
politan areas*  those  with  population* 
of  2  million  or  more*  have  recovered 
from  their  malaise  of  the  1970s. 
Thoufh  they  were  hurt  by  declines 
in  manufacturing  employment,  the 
service  sector  has  come  to  their  aid. 
Because  of  the  rise  in  aervice-aector 
jobs,  growth  pattema  in  the  large 
metropolitan  areas  of  the  Northeast 
and  Midwest  are  no  longer  so  differ- 
ent from  those  in  the  South  and 
Wear, 

Eight  of  the  16  metropolitan 


and  Minneapolb-Sc  Paul  by  4.4 
percent  Chicago  has  loat  0.3  percent 
of  ita  population  since  1980,  Pitta- 
burgh  1.1  percent.  New  York  27 
percent,  and  Detroit  3.3  percent. 

Eight  other  metropolitan  markets 
with  populations  of  2  million  or 
»ww  are  in  the  South  and  Weat: 
Baltimore,  Waahington,  Atlanta, 
Dallas,  Houston.  Los  Angeles-Long 
Beach.  Anaherm-Santa  Ana.  and  San 
Diego  All  of  these  metropolitan 
areas  gained  population  between 
1970  and  1980.  and  all  continue  to 
grow  in  the  1980s.  Only  two  o." 
them  are  growing  more  alowly  in  the 
1980s  than  they  did  in  the  1970s— 
Anaheim-Santa  Ana  and  San  Diego. 
Between  1960  and  1964  Baltimore 
grew  by  2.7  percent.  Washington  by 
4.5  percent,  Adams  9.4  percent, 
Dallas  11.5  percent,  Los  Angeles- 
Long  Beach  5.2  percent,  Anaheim- 
Santa  Ana  5.9  percent.  San  Diego 
8.4  percent,  and  Houston  by  fully 
20t 


markets  with  populationa  of  2 
million  or  more  are  in  the  Midwest 
and  Northeast:  Boston.  Chicago, 
Detroit,  Minneapolis^.  Paul  Nassau- 
Suffolk.  New  York.  Pittsburgh,  and 
Philadelphia.  Six  of  these  lost  popula- 
tion durmg  the  1970s  (Minneapolis- 
St.  Paul  and  Nsaaau-SufYblk  grew), 
but  in  the  1980s,  according  to 
Donnelley  Marketing  wformation 
Servkes'a  estimates  for  1964.  only 
one  area— Detroit— has  been  losing 
population  at  a  faster  rate.  Boston 
and  Philadelphia  each  grew  by  09 
percent  between  1960  and  1964. 
reversing  their  decline  in  the  1970s. 
Naaaau-Suffolk  grew  by  0.7  percent, 


National  household  growth  has 
slowed  considerably  since  1970. 
falling  from  a  2  7  percent  annual  rate 
of  increase  in  the  1970a  to  1.4 
percent  in  the  1960s.  Household 
growth  in  metropolitan  areas  as  a 
whole  fell  from  2.6  percent  to  0.8 
percent  But  households  in  the 


have  been  growing  at  a  faster  rate 
than  all  metropolitan  households. 
Twenty-two  percent  of  the  nation's 
gain  m  households  between  I960 
and  1964  has  occurred  in  the  16 


According  to  estimates  by  Don- 
nelley  Marketing,  households  m  the 
major  metropolitan  markets  have 
been  growing  by  1 .2  percent  a  year 
since  I960.  Among  the  16  areas, 
only  Detroit  and  New  York  have  loat 
households. 

The  number  of  households  in  the 
eight  major  metropolitan  markets  of 
the  Midwest  and  Northeast  increaacd 
from  12.3  million  to  12.5  million 
between  1980  and  1964.  an  annual 
growth  rate  of  1.0  percent —equal  to 
their  growth  in  the  1970s  Minne- 
apobt's  households  were  up  by  6 
percent,  and  Boaton*a  by  3  percent 
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In  the  South  and  Wot,  the  major 
Metropolitan  mukcu  have  experi- 
enced slower  houeehold  growth  since 
I960.  During  the  1970b  households 
grew  at  fust  over  3  percent  a  year 
Between  1900  and  1964.  the  annual 
race  of  household  growth  dipped  to 
2.7  percent.  Households  in  these 
eight  areas  grew  from  8  4  million  in 
1980  to  9.3  million  In  1984  Houaton 
led  the  aouthern  and  weatem  metro- 
politan markets  in  household  growth 
with  a  22  percent  gain  atacc  1980 
Baltimore,  to*  Angeles-Long  Beach, 
and  AnaheinvSanta  Ana  had  the 
slowest  rates  of  house  hold  growth, 
barer?  above  Minnespolit's  6  per- 
cm  Only  in  Dallas  were  houacholda 
growing  faster  in  the  1980a  than  in 
the  1970s. 


Population  trend*  in  metropolitan 
markets  reflect  shifts  in  jobs  and 
Industries  In  1970  Chicago  was  the 


fencing  employment  with  938.000 
workers,  followed  by  New  York  wkh 
856.000  and  Los  Angeles-Long 
Beach  with  803.000.  By  I960.  Los 
Angeles- Long  Beach  had  impasted 
Chicago.  As  Chicago  slipped  to 
second  place.  New  York  fell  to  a 
more  distant  third. 

During  the  1970s,  many  of  the 
major  metropolitan  areas  in  the 
South  and  West  gained  manufac- 
turing }obs  while  those  in  the  North 
tost  them  Since  I960,  according  to 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  all  16 


manufacturing  jobs.  Of  the  610300 
manufacturing  Jobs  lost  in  the  16 
largest  metropolitan  markets  aince 
i960.  77  percent  have  been  lost  in 
the  Midwest  and  Northeast  and  23 
percent  have  been  lost  in  the  South 
and  West.  Pittsburgh's  manufactur- 
ing  Job)  fell  by  more  than  30  percent 
between  i960  and  1963,  the  largest 
share  lost  by  any  major  metropolitan 
area.  But  Houston,  despite  its  repu- 
tation at  the  city  of  opportunity,  lost 
fully  17  percent  of  its  manufacturing 
fobs  between  1980  and  1983 

The  lose  of  manufacturing  jobs 
has  been  more  than  offset  m  moat  of 
these  metropolitan  areas  by  gains  in 
service-sector  jobs  Thu  growth  is 
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providing  a  more  even  geographic 
distribution  of  population,  employ- 
ment, and  marketing  opportunities 

The  eight  major  metropolitan 
markets  in  the  Northeast  and  Mid- 
west have  captured  fully  S3  percent 
of  the  new  service-industry  jobs 
created  aince  1980  in  the  16  major 
metropolitan  areas,  a  reversal  from 
the  1970s  when  the  Northeast  and 
Midwest  captured  only  46  percent 
of  the  service  jobs  Employment  in 
the  service  industries,  which  include 
health  and  medical  services,  data 
processing  and  other  business  serv- 
ices, architectural  and  engineering 
services,  education,  restaurants  and 
hotels,  and  a  variety  of  personal 
services,  increased  at  more  than  3 
percent  per  year  in  all  16  major 
metropolitan  areas  durtag  the  1970s. 
Since  1960.  service  employment  in 
13  of  the  metropolitan  areas  has 
slowed.  On'y  in  Chicago  and  New 
York  is  the  ,tte  of  increase  greater  in 
the  1980a.  while  Nassau-Suffolk's 
rste  of  increase  remained  the  same 

The  eight  metropolitan  markets  in 
the  Midwest  and  Northeast,  as  a 


group,  lost  469,000  manufacturing 
jobs  since  1980.  but  gamed  338.000 
service  industry  jobs  Boston,  New 
York.  Nassau -Suffolk,  and  Minne- 
apolis-St  Paul  gained  more  service 
jobs  than  the  manufacturing  jobs 
they  lost  The  eight  metropolitan 
mi  kets  in  the  South  and  West  as  a 
group  lost  141.700  manufacturing 
jobs  since  1980.  but  gained  295.900 
service>  industry  jobs  All  but  Hous- 
ton and  Los  Angeles- Long  Beach 
gamed  more  in  service-industry  jobs 
than  they  lost  in  manufacturing  jobs 

The  metropolitan  area  with  the 
greatest  number  of  service-industry 
Jobs  today  is  New  York,  followed  by 
Los  Angeles-Long  Beach  and  Chi- 
cago Boston,  PhilscWphis,  and  Wash- 
ington are  fourth,  fifth,  and  aixth  in 
service-industry  employment  In  abso- 
lute growth.  New  York  has  been  the 
leader  in  service- industry  jobs  since 
1960.  followed  by  Chicago.  Dallas. 
Washington,  Los  Angeles -Long 
Beach,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston.  afl 
of  which  pined  more  than  50,000 
service  jobs  between  1980  snd  1983 

With  this  kind  of  growth  m 
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service-industry  employment,  it  u 
no  surprise  that  13  of  the  16  major 
metropolitan  market*  are  projected 
to  (row  In  population  through  the 
remainder  of  the  1960s,  according 
to  Donnelley  Marketing  estimates. 
Only  New  York,  Pittsburgh,  and 
Detroit  are  projected  to  lose  popu- 

Houston  ia  projected  to  increase 
by  37  percent  between  1960  and 
1969,  to  3.8  million  Atlanta,  Dallai. 


and  San  Diego  are  expected  to  grow 
between  15  and  20  percent  by  1989. 
Anaheim-Santa  Ana,  Los  Angeles- 
U-»g  Beach,  Minneapoba*St  Paul, 
ami  Washington  are  expected  to 
increase  by  at  least  10  percent 
Baltimore  and  Nassau-Suffolk  will 
grow  by  5  percent.  And  Boston, 
Chicago,  and  Philadelphia  will  grow 
by  at  least  2  percent  during  the 
1980a,  a  small  but  significant  reversal 
from  the  1970s. 


The  renkingi  of  the  top  metro- 
politan sreas  will  shift  in  the  1960s. 
New  York  has  long  been  the  largest 
metropolitan  area*  but  Donnelley 
projects  that  Los  Angeles-Long  Beach 
may  rank  first  in  1969.  He  scon's 
population  could  paaa  Washington's, 
moving  Houston  into  seventh  place. 
Chicago,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston, 
however,  should  maintain  their  third, 
fourth  and  fifth  place  ranks,  aided 
by  their  growing  service  sectors.  • 
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"The  Changing  Nature  Of  The  American  workforce: 
A  Challenge  To  Congress" 
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Rouse  Consiittee  On  small  Business: 
Hearings  On  Women  And  Small  Business  Issues 
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"The  Changing  Nature  Of  ihe  American  Workforce: 
A  Challenge  To  Congreae* 

The  American  buaineaaplace  ia  undergoing  dramatic  changea.  Women 
ere  an  important  part  of  these  transitions,  which  are  all  the  more  apparent 
to  me  because  of  the  aeveral  }obs  I  hold:    aa  an  entrepreneur:  aa  an  author 
now  reaearching  e  third  book  on  women  entrepreneurs  for  Macmillan  Pub- 
lishing; and  aa  reaident  financial  expert  of  ABC  Television's  "Home"  show. 
My  i.ork  keeps  me  in  touch  with  the  heartland  of  America. 
Three  Major  Trenda  Of  The  American  Workforce 

X  would  like  today  to  spotlight  three  major  trenda  of  the  American 
workforce.    They  represent  subatantial  changea  and  women  are  a  pivotal 
factor  in  ell  three  of  them.    I  will  briefly  call  these  developments  to 
your  attention!  point  out  some  of  the  challenges  they  present  and  suggest 
eome  of  the  way a  in  which  Congreaa  can  provide  important  asaiatance. 
A.    Brain  Drain 

The  first  and  moat  important  trend  is  the  brain  drain  of  women  from 
the  treditional  male-dominated  corporate  arena.    The  cream  of  women  exec- 
utives are  leaving  the  larger  corporate  atructures  and  opting  to  atart 
buaineaaea  of  their  own. 
Reasons  For  Brain  Drain: 

1.      There  ere  two  reaaona  for  the  brain  drain     The  higher  up  a  woman 
movea  in  the  buaineaa  hierarchy  the  more  aex  discrimination  ahe  is  likely 
to  encounter.    I  know.     I've  been  there.    In  the  late  1970 's  I  waa  the  first 
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and  only  woman  officer  in  the  history  of  a  100-year-old  blue  chip  multi- 
national.    I  learned  firsthand  what  it  is  like  to  reach  the  crystal 
ceiling  —  th*»  ceiling  the  male  establishment  denies  exists  —  the  point 
at  which  a  woman  will  not  be  promoted  no  matter  how  well  she  performs.  I 
perceive  no  improvement  today  of  this  tacit  discrimination  against  women. 

Women  refuse  to  be  so  easily  dead-ended  in  their  careers.    They  realize 
that  not  one  single  major  corporation  is  grooming  a  woman  to  be  the  CEO. 
They  realize  that  not  one  single  woman  is  among  the  power  brokers  ir  the 
finsncial  community.    They  realize  there  still  is  no  ladies*  room  at  the 
Mew  York  Stock  Exchange. 

Women  realize  they  must  move  into  another  milieu  away  from  the  Old  Boy 
Network  which  has  so  successfully  excluded  them.    They've  figured  out  that 
if  they  want  to  be  President  they're  going  to  have  to  own  the  business 
themselves.    Hence,  the  exodus  from  corporate  life  into  entrepreneurship. 
Not  only  can  women  make  as  much  or  more  money  on  their  own,  they  can  be 
in  control  of  their  lives. 

2.      This  brings  me  to  the  second  factor  that  makes  entrepreneurship  so 
attractive  to  women.    We  carry  the  lion's  share  of  the  responsibility  for 
our  husbands  and  children.    The  regimented  nine-to-five  of  the  male  corpo- 
rate structure  was  designed  for  men  who  had  wives.    Well,  women  don't  have 
wives.    They  are  the  wives. 

The  only  way  a  woman  can  "have  it  ell/"       men  do,  is  to  take  charge 
of  her  deatiny.    She  has  discovered  that  if  she's  the  boss  she  gets  to 
write  the  rules.    New  rules.    She  can  design  her  schedule  around  her 
family's  needs.    She  can  delegate  to  her  assistants  when  Johnny  is  sick. 
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Whan  ahe  likes  .he  can  take  the  office  to  the  nursery  or  the  nursery  to  the 
office.    She  can  do  thia  without  missing  a  beat  or  losing  one  iota  of  her 
professionalism. 

So  what  we'r*  seeing  i.  thia  extremely  capable  segment  of  our  work- 
force abandoning  the  corporate  halls  and  creating  what  i.  now  the  moat 
exciting  and  vibrant  part  of  our  economy,    new  businesses  that  create  new 
joba  for  our  workforce. 

We're  only  at  the  beginning  of  what  ia  becoming  a  groundswelJ.  you'd 
be  surprised  how  many  women  executives  still  in  corporationa  are  harboring 
dream,  of  eacape.    They  keep  their  joba  for  the  .hort  term  ..  they  aecretly 
build  the  framework  for  their  future  long  term  enterprises.    They  plan  to 
eacape  the  conf ineaenta  of  being  .econd  claaa  citizena  in  a  man' a  world 
and  create  brave  new  worlds  of  their  own. 
Effects  0f_8r.in_Drsi.nj. 

1.      We  should  focus  on  two  importsnt  ramifications  of  this  change  in  the 
marketplace.    One,  the  exodua  of  senior  women  ia  depriving  traditional 
American  business  of  an  important  aource  of  fresh  insight  ,nd  idess.  Much 
of  corporate  America  i.  in  dire  .traita  right  now  and  can  ill  afford  «o 
crippling  .  br.in  drain.  I  would,  therefore,  suggest  that  Congreaa  vigor- 
oualy  encourage  corporate  America  to  promote  its  talented  capable  women. 
Aa  it  ht.nd.  now,  the  outlook  for  women  in  the  1990' «  in  corporate 
America  ia  far  bleaker  than  it  waa  in  the  1970's*.    To  be  blunt,  many 
corporationa  have  already  hired  their  token  woman  —  who  may  have  left  in 
fruatration  —  and  now  the  corporation  feels  under  no  pressure  to  replace 
her.    The  attitude  ia,  "We  had  one  and  she  didn't  work  out,  so  you  can't 
aay  we  haven't  tried." 
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2.      There  is  another  interesting  ramification  of  the  exit  of  women  from 
male-dominated  corporate  America  that  is  more  profound.    Not  only  are 
women's  ideas  lost,  so  is  the  impact  of  their  management  style.  Women's 
mansgement  style  is  far  more  appropriate  to  the  social  realities  and 
economic  contingencies  of  today.    It  is  more  open,  subject  to  give  and 
tske,  responsive  to  the  sttitudes  and  insights  of  their  subordinates. 
Moreover,  women  managers  tend  to  inspire  more  loyalty  and  have  earned  a 
reputation  among  their  male  superiors  for  being  more  loyal  than  their  nwle 
counterparts. 

Trsnsfer  this  management  style  to  the  unique  advantages  of  entre- 
preneurship  and  you  have  an  interesting  combination.    As  you  know,  one  of 
the  key  strengths  of  privately  held  business  is  that  it  has  the  privilege 
of  thinking  long  term.    Such  a  business  is  not  at  the  mercy  of  investors 
who  think  only  short  term  snd  are  preoccupied  solely  with  the  price  of  the 
stock  snd  the  dividends  which  will  be  paid  next  quarter.    Since  an  entre- 
preneur must  snswer  to  no  outside  interest  she  can  plan  for  the  long  term. 
Therein  lies  much  of  her  business' s  future  strength. 

To  summarize,  w  have  a  new  management  style  that  inspires  job  satis- 
faction and  loyalty  in  a  setting  where  s  long  term  view  is  possible. 
Women  entrepreneurs  can  provide  a  fresh  new  work  environment  which  might 
corapsre  fsvorsbly  with  the  much  touted  Japanese  style.    The  style  of  women 
entrepreneurs  is  much  more  in  keeping  with  the  trends  of  the  1990 's  than 
is  the  more  rigid  and  increasingly  outmoded  approach  of  our  traditional, 
but  beleaguered  American  businesses. 
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*?n*t-c£nari"£  Can  Doj^ 

What  ia  the  major  challenge  facing  these  women?    Money,    women  entre- 
preneur typically  have  more  difficulty  than  their  male  counterparts  in 
raiaing  capital.    Banks  routinely  discriminate  against  women.  American 
bankers  simply  have  not  kept  up  with  the  changing  nature  of  the  workforce 
and  very  few  of  them  recognize  what  an  important  market  is  emerging  in 
women-owned  businesses. 

We  reslly  need  help  and  you  can  provide  it.    The  solution  is  very 
simple,     you  in  Congress  must  help  us  open  the  eyes  of  the  banking  commu- 
nity to  this  major  economic  trend  of  the  1990's.    you  must  encoursge  them 
to  give  women  a  break.    You  can  mandate  incentives  to  encourage  bsnks  to 
stop  discriminating  against  women-owned  businesses. 

B.    Middle  Management  Outplscement 

The  second  trend  I  would  like  to  call  to  your  attention  i.  a  result  of 
the  takeover  mania  that  currently  possesses  corporate  America,  we're 
aeeing  an  extraordinary  conaolidation  of  major  companiea       they  take  turna 
swallowing  each  other  up.    The  mergers  have  a  direct  result  on  the  workforce 
oecauae  they  eliminate  joba.    Combined  companies  have  redundant  jobs.  For 
instance,  how  many  accounting  and  personnel  departmenta  doe.  a  single  busi- 
ness need?    Mergers  result  in  a  massive  outplacement  of  middle  management. 
Middle  level  management  is  fired  or  forced  into- early  retirement. 

Corporate  America  may  not  have  many  jobs  for  outplaced  50-year-old 
managera,  but  entrepreneurial  America  surely  does.    These  experienced 
managers  are  a  great  potential  source  of  assistance  for  trsditionally  under- 
managed  entrepreneurial  companiea. 
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Nhat_Con<iress  Can  Do_^ 

The  challenge  here  i»  twofold:     first  of  all,  the  outplaced  managers 
need  to  be  educated  about  the  opportunities  in  a  world  they  know  little 
about  —  small  business.    And  they  need  to  be  trained  in  the  lean  cost 
efficient  management  style  that  is  indigenous  to  sm  il  business.  Banks 
have  to  take  women  business  owners  seriously  and  fund  them  as  they  create 
new  jobs  for  what  is  now  an  idle  reserve  of  talent. 

Once  again.  Congress  can  be  of  great  assistance  in  providing  a  solution. 
We  need  educational  and  job  placement  programs  to  facilitate  the  recycling 
of  these  seasoned  managers  to  help  the  usually  understaffed  entrepreneur. 
And  we  need  incentives  that  reward  banks  for  funding  payrolls  expanded  to 
include  otherwise  unproductive  members  of  the  displaced  management  community. 

C.    Woman  Returning  To  The  Workforce 

The  finel  trend  I  would  like  to  bring  to  your  attention  is  the  entry  of 
housewives  to  the  workforce  and  the  return  of  women  who  took  time  out  of 
the  formal  work  place  to  raise  children.    Traditionally,  these  women  would 
heve  worked  at  lower  levels  in  corporate  America;  but  as  entrepreneurism 
increases  they  are  starting  small  businesses,  frequently  selling  the  skills 
they  learned  in  the  home.    They  sell  their  housewifery  skills,  their  cooking 
skills,  their  child  care  skills,    usually  these  businesses  are  started 
with  very  little  money  —  under  $500.    And  usually  they  operate  from  the 
home. 

Once  again,  they  need  assistance.    They  need  to  learn  more  about  businesi 
about  marketing  and  record  keeping.    They  also  need  access  to  small  amounts 
of  capital. 
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Hh.t  c.n  Con9r...  do  to  help?    Enoour.<,e  the  bank.  .,.»„.    perau.de  them 
to  ,.t  up  dep.rtment.  .pecmc.lly  oriented  to  ^ve.tm,  ln  tlny  ,m.rgi„g 
bu.in......        c.„.t  think  o£  ,  bett8r  investlnent- 

He  need  t    ..noerwnte  b.e1C  bu.ine..  clMse,  to  help  the.e  women  on  the! 

way. 

Thirdly.  tax  law.  ahould  be  rede.lgn,d  to  encour.,.  the  small  bu.ine.. 
P.r.on  operating  from  her  hone.    There  i,  no  re..on  why  .he  .hould  be 
pen.lized  .imply  bec.u.e  lt  x.  more  efficient  .nd  co-    effective  to  keep  the 
business  at  home. 

Finally,  .implify  the  paperwork  necessary  for  the  operation  of  amall 
bu.ine.ae,  that  employ  only  two  or  three  people.    Encode  these  .mall 
bu.ine.,e..    Many  of  the  greatest  success  stories  in  American  business 
began  in  the  home. 

*    .    *         *         *         *         *         *         *  * 

In  .hort,  these  three  trend.  -  the  brain  drain  of  female  executives 
out  of  corporate  America,  the  outplacement  of  (mostly  male)  middle  m.n.ger. 
from  corporate  America  and  the  entry  0f  housewives  and  full  time  mothers 
into  entrepreneur  al  America  -  .«  all  challenge,  which  can  be  met  with  the 
  basic  solution.: 


Increa.ed  knowledge  and  access  to  capital. 

You  in  Congress  have  the  power  of  authorizing  various  agencies  to  fill 
the  educational  neods  I  have  brought  to  your  attention  and  of  persuading 
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the  bank*  to  give  women  an  equal  chance.    Moreover,  you  can  legislate  tax 
incentives  to  help  small  businesses  grow  into  bigger  ones. 

As  has  been  reported  to  you  in  earlier  sessions ,  by  1990  at  least  half 
of  all  new  business  startups  in  this  country  will  have  been  initiated  f 
women.    Whet  we  need  now  is  to  form,  consciously,  an  environment  where  these 
enterprises  csn  flourish,  creiting  new  jobs  and  bringing  long  term  economic 
benefits  to  the  American  economy. 
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My  nam*  is  Beth  Wray.  I  an  the  President  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Business  and  Professional  Women's  Clubs,  Inc. 
(BPW/USA).  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Committee,  I  want  to 
thank  you  for  giving  BPW/USA  the  opportunity  to  present  testimony 
to  this  Committee  on  issues  of  great  importance  to  BPW  —  women's 
business  issues.  I  also  want  to  commend  you,  Chairman  LaFalce, 
for  once  again  demonstrating  your  commitment  to  a  proactive 
approach  to  the  needs  of  America's  small  businesses.  Hearings 
such  as  these  provide  all  of  us  —  government,  private  sector, 
education,  and  the  non-profit  community  —  with  food  for  thought 
and  recommendations  for  action.    Thank  you. 

BPw  is  the  oldest  and  largest  organization  in  America 
dedicated  to  the  needs  of  working  women.  We  are  120,000  women 
and  men  from  across  America.  Our  members  are  business  people  and 
professionals  and  range  from  corporate  vice-presidents  to 
entrepreneurs  who  are  the  business.  Since  1919,  we  have  been  a 
leader  in  the  development  of  public  policy  affecting  working 
women,  and  we  work  at  all  levels  —  federal,  state  and  local 
government;  within  our  own  businesses;  and  in  organizations  to 
which  we  belong.  BPW  sees  its  role  as  two  fold:  promoting 
women's  role  in  the  workforce  and  helping  business  to  adapt  to 
the  social  and  economic  climate  created  by  women's  changing  role. 
We  are  especially  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  jmall  businesses 
because  one    third  of    our  members    are  employed    in  or  own  small 
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businesses.  Many  others  serve  these  ,»«U  businesses  as  oankers. 
computer  specialists,  accountants,  telecommunication  expert.. 

Our  experience,  and  our  livelihood.  give  u.  •  unique  perspective 
on  the  issues  being  discussed  today.  As  bu.in...wo..n  we  deal 
daily  with  the  i.p.ct  of  the  changing  i.bor  force  end  the 
dunging  economy  on  the  bottom  line.  A.  .omen.  w.  toow  th. 
p.r.on.1  imp.ct  of  th...  chang...  Md  tn.  «d.pt.tion,  w  „ 
individual.  n.ed  fro.  business.,  end  our  government.  And  a. 
citi..n  lobbyi.t.,  w.  h.v.  th.  uniqu.  ability  to  t.k.  end  promote 
a  broader  view  becked  up  by  research. 

CKJUKZlRi  LABOR  FORCB 

The  American  i«bor  force  i,  being  tran.fon»d  by  th. 
incorporation  of  -oe.n  into  the  labor  force  and  the  increa.«4 
percentage  of  worker,  who  h.v.  parental  r..pon.ibiliti..  without 
•con.  at  horn,  to  ...urn.  full-time  fa*Liy  and  hou..hold 
r..pon.ibiliti...  In  1988  women  compri..d  44.8%  of  .11  worker.  .. 
compared  to    33.4%  in    i960.      About  40%    of  the  workforce  is  now 

up  of  f«ili..  with  both  ,pou...  working.  with  «noth.r  „ 
b.ing  single  p«.nt..  About  60%  of  m^ri^j  ..n  who  work  M 
wive,  working  full-or  part-time. 

Th.  need,  of  famlli..    ar.    going    to    play    an  incr...ingly 
large     rol.     in     r.cruit..nt     .ffort..    benefit  piu,, 
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productivity  incentives.  Employees,  particularly  vonen,  cannot 
leave  their  problems  at  home  as  their  employers  mi?ht  prefer 
because  increasingly  there  is  no  one  left  in  Mie  home  to  take 
care  of  family  and  household  needs.  By  the  year  2000  women  will 
constitute  almost  half  (47.3%)  of  the  working  population. 

Two-thirds  of  the  15  million  new  entrants  expected  by  the 
year  1995  will  be  women.  Most  of  these  women  will  get  pregnant 
at  some  point  during  their  work  lives,  work  up  until  their  ninth 
month,  and  return  to  work  after  their  babies  are  born.  By  1995, 
•0%  of  women  aged  25  to  44  will  be  working  —  90%  will  be 
sothers.  Two-thirds  of  all  preschool  children  and  4  out  of  5 
school-aged  children  will  have  working  mothers.  The  productivity 
level  of  the  American  labor  force  will  depend  on  business 
policies  that  allow  for  balancing  work  and  family 
responsibilities  of  these  mothers  (and  fathers  who  increasingly 
share  in  at  least  some  of  the  family  responsibilities) . 

TUUfSFOKMIKG  TBI  EC0HOMT 

Demographic  shifts  often  create  new  demands    on  the  economy. 
Jumt    as    the    baby   boom    led    to  an  increase  in  public  schools , 
health  care  services,  and  the  growth    of  child-related  industries 
from    Gerber,    to    Mattel,    to    Malt    Disney    productions,  the 
incorporation  of  women  into  the  labor    force  has    led  to  dramatic 
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change,  in  th.  clin.te  in  which  business  must  operate. 


One  of  the  aost  draxatic  consequences  of  the  changing 
workforce  is  the  growth  in  businesses  and  services  that  were  once 
provided  by  hoM.ek.rs.  For  .x.^,1.,  p.0p)..  «.  now  ^  child 
cere.  Nearly  8  .illion  working  ween  depend  on  baby  sitter,, 
relatives.  pr.-.chool,  or  day  car.  center,  to  look  efter  their 
children.  Between  1977  and  1985,  licensed  child  care  progru. 
experienced  e  72%  growth  rete  in  just  8  years,  insrewing  fro* 
•lightly  over  133,000  to  229,000.  Middle  incoao  faxiliea  are 
spending  fro.  9%  to  11%  of  their  annuel  inco.e  on  child  care, 
working  womo  spend  about  $11  billion  on  child  care  services. 

The  incorporetion  of  wean  into  the  labor  force  has  also 
■eant  that  people  have  becoM  ti..-poor  and  axe  willing  to 
purcha..  ..rvics  ud  product,  th.t  co.pen.eto  for  leek  of  eiaw. 
For  traplt,  Mr.  people  ere  using  cleaning  services  and  buying 
Mcroweve  ovom,  froet-free  ref rigeretors ,  and  VCR.  to  Mneg. 
tiM.  Feople  era  certeinly  eating  out  e  lot  Mr..  In  1980, 
couiiMrs  spmt  $16.9  billion  dollar.  ..ting  out  ••  coapirtd  to 
$124.2  billion  dollar,  in  1985.  This  ...  miaomt  es  mich  ..  tMy 
spent  on  food  consiiMd  in  the  hoM  ($150.4  billion).  while 
restaurant  uae  continu..  to  incr..s.  (io%  b.tw..n  1982  and  1986) , 
PMpl,  axe  now  looking  for  financially  inexpeuive  way.  to  ..t  at 
hoM    fueling    the    growth    of    hoM    delivery    and  take-out  food 
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services. 

The  rhythm  of  work  life  neans  neny  people  can  no  longer  shop 
during  working  hours.  About  70%  of  households  heve  no  edult  hone 
to  do  the  shopping,  go  to  the  bank,  or  pick  up  the  dry  cleaning, 
this  eaans  stores  will  heve  to  change  their  hours,  opening 
earlier  and  closing  later.  Many    people  heve    little  tine  to 

shop  and  less  petience  to  enter  stores  —  witness  the  growth  in 
personel  shopping  consultants  and  shopping  through  cetelogues. 
Mail  order  sales  brought  in  $46  billion  in  1915  when  an  estimated 
47%  of  adults  shopped  by  nail  (45%  men;  53%  women) .  Television 
shopping  brought  in  160.2  Billion.  By  1995,  out-of-store  eelee 
could  account  for  up  to  one-third  of  retell  seles. 

These  combined  forcee  heve  creeted  e  climate  for  American 
business  in  which  they  must  adapt  or  die.  Por  example,  let  us 
look  et  an  American  tradition  —  the  Puller  Brush  Company.  Here 
is  e  case  where  both  the  product  and  the  mode  of  delivery  hed  to 
change.  Women  now  use  Vanish  and  Scrub  Free  ins  teed  of 
specialized  brushes  and  elbow  greeee  to  clean  their  homes*  And 
the  American  woman  is  also  no  longer  et  home  to  answer  the  door 
when  the  Puller  Brush  man  rings.  Puller  Brush  adapted.  It  now 
specialises  in  beauty  care  brushes  and  sells  them  by  mail  (with  a 
telephone  order  system  personed  by  female  customer  Seles 
representatives) • 
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SMALL  BUSINESS 


Snail  buain  r.  alwaya  th.  fir.t    to  ,d.pt    to  chmgiMg 

dnogr.pi.ic  ind  .canonic  .nift..  In  r.cnt  y..r.  thay  hav.  baan 
OQ  til.  cutting  .dg.  of  th.  ahift  in  th.  conpo.ltion  of  th.  OS 
•co»««r  fro.  -anuf.cturing-ba.ad  to  ..rric.  ba.ad  indu.tr i...  By 
th.  y.ar    2000,  „.n    buain...  will  44%    of  ^  wicMl 

labor  fore,  and  produc.  40%  of  th.  nation-  .  good,  and  ..rric~. 
changing  buain...  Cli«t.,  con.«^r  pool  and  p.r.onn.1  mdi 
of  tan  fore,  nq  «ui  buainaaaaa  to  r«d.f in.  th.ir  aarkata  «d 
policiaa.  hew.,  of  th.ir  gr..t.r  flaaibility  in  r..ponding  to 
•  dunging  .conony  nployMnt  growth  uong  nail  bun  ^ 
far  out-pacad  larg.  buainaaaaa  (5.1%  conparad  to  .7%) 


Tb.  null  buain...  co—unitf  1.  .i.o  changing  ..  .  growing 
nunbar  of  nm  d.cid.  to  .tart  th.ir  own  buain.....  r.th.r  than 
•or.  for  othara.  Vonan  own  an  aatiaatad  25%  of  th.  nation',  wll 
bu.in.aaaa.  Tha  nuab.r  of  wowan-ownad  buainaaa  ineraaaad  froa 
1-9  -illion  in  1977  to  3.3  Allien  in  1913  .t  twlc.  th.  annwl 
rata  of  growth  than  aan  (9.4%  annually  aa  coaparad  to  4.3%).  At 
tha  .ana  tin-  tha  nunbar  of  buainaaaaa  Jointly  ownad  by  huabanda 
andwiT..  ineraaaad  fro.  257,  499  to  461,955  (10.2%  annually) . 
If  tha  currant  trand  continuaa,  womb  My  own  naif  of  .11  „,u 
buainaaaaa  by  tha  yaar  2000. 
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In  1982,  despite  significant  barriers,  women -owned  firms 
generated  receipts  of  $98.3  billion,  10%  of  the  total  of  all 
small  businesses.  Business  women  make  a  substantial  annual 
contribution  to  the  tax  base  in  this  country  Paying  $37  billion 
in  federal  and  $13  billion  in  state  and  local  taxes. 

Women-owned  businesses  are  concentrated  in  the  fastest 
growing  segment  of  small  business  community  —sales  and  service, 
particularly  in  export  services  which  are  the  cutting  edge 
industries.  Almost  half  of  busiamssee  la  reteil  trade  (45%)  and 
three-quarters  of  personal  services  are  owned  by  women.  The 
three  top  industry  groups  accounting  for  the  largest  dollar 
volume  of  receipts  by  women-owned  firms  in  1982  were:  eeting  and 
drinking  pieces;  food  stores,  and  personel  services.  Together 
they  represent  523,559  firms  and  over  $18  billion  in  receipts. 

Small  businesses  have  traditionally  employed  greater  numbers 
of  women  than  large  industries.  Between  1980  and  1985,  6.9 
million  new  jobs  were  Greeted  in  the  female-dominated  sectors  of 
service  and  sales.  By  the  year  2000  over  helf  of  small  business 
employees  will  be  women*  Women-owned  businesses  tend  to  be  small, 
averaging  four  employees.  These  women  have  many  of  the  same 
personnel  concerns  as  sen  who  own  small  businesses.  Their 
businesses  will  suffer  if  a  worker  is  absent  or  distracted 
because  of  family  responsibilities.    But  our  members  tell  us  that 
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the  boat  policy  under  th...  circunetancee  i,  to  adapt  to  a..t  tho 
challengea  of  containing  work  and  fully. 

On.  of  our  aeabera,  froa  boiu,  owned  an  intorior  deaign 
bu.ln.aa  for  11  year..  JUny  of  her  young  d.aign.ra  war.  hawing 
children.  Conannity  child  cara  ...  inad.qu.ta  ao  proj.cta  wara 
interrupted,  eppoint»nte  war.  nlaaed.  and  cuatonar.  war.  angry. 
«be  purchaaad  .  building  n.ar  by  and  ataxtad  a  child  car.  cant.r. 
Str...  and  ibHttMln  war.  reduced.  oth.r  d.aign.ra  want  to 
work  for  bar  bec.uae  of  th.  child  ear*  a.rrtc...  Productiwity 
and  buainaaa  iaprovod. 

*noth.r  of  our  -ab.r.  in  Minnaaot.  own.  .  n.n  c.t^, 
bueiaae.  with  only  30  enploye...  H.r  .uperwieor  got  pragnant  and 
■••dod  parental  l.nwa.  sh.  worried  that  it  would  bo  r.ry  hard  on 
bar    and    th.    r..t  th.    at.ff    to    pitch    in    and  cowar  th. 

additional  work  for  that  auch  tiaa.  In  th.  and  aha  conclude  it 
eould  ba  laaa  diaruptiwa  and  eaponeiwe  to  raarraaga  achadula. 
than  to  hire  and  train  a  naw  .up.rvi.or. 

FOLXCT  XMPUC&TZOIfS 

Aa  i.  claar  froa  thi.  di.cuaaion  th.  policy  innovation. 
<tannnde*  by  th.  changaa  wa  haw.  outlined  are  ea  broad  and  fax 
reaching  aa  the  changaa  thanaalwea.  Not  all  of  th...  policy 
cbangaa  are  governaentel  policy  changaa.  Many  can  and  aunt  be 
undertaken  by  the  private  aector  itaelf . 
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Economic  theory  indicate*  the  business  community  siill  adapt 
to  demographic  change  given  sufficient  time.  We  know  that  and 
applaud  the  businesses  who  are  at  the  cutting  edge  of  that 
change.  But  sometimes  American  society  does  not  have  that  much 
time.  It  is  under  those  circumstances  the*  government  needs  to 
intervene  either  through  provision  of  information  to  make  change 
possible,  or  funding  assistance  to  alleviate  the  economic  cost  of 
the  changer  or  sometimes  direct  intervention  to  set  a  standard 
below  which  American  society  will  not  fall. 

Am  we  look  at  thm  effects  of  the  changes  we  have  described  on 
American  society  and  her  businesses,  we  see  three  specific  areas 
which  these  hearings  should  address.  The  first  is  the  adaptation 
of  businesses  to  the  family  needs  of  their  workers.  The  second 
is  the  adaptation  of  businesses  to  the  changing  economic  climate 
created  by  these  demographic  changes.  The  third  is  the  specific 
needs  of  the  increasing  number  of  businesses  owned  by  women.  In 
each  case,  we  believe  there  are  policies  which  fall  into  the 
areas  we  have  discussed  —  those  which  should  most  properly  be 
undertaken  by  the  business  itself  and  which  are  not  the  direct 
concern  of  this  Committee,  those  in  which  government  has  a  role 
in  providing  lata  and/or  start-up  funding,  and  those  in  which 
government  has  ,in  abiding  interest  in  seeing  that  action  is  taken 
and  therefore  legislation  which  calls  for  a  particular  result  is 
properly  needed. 
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FAMILY  POLICIES 

Like  moat  aajor  social  change,  the  reorientation  of  the 
workplace  to  womb's  neode  is  happening  slowly.  The  denand  for 
woman  workers,  however,  will  mean  that  businaaaaa  will  hava  to 
adapt  to  family  naads  in  ordar  to  attract  and  kaap  quality 
employees  and  maintain  a  high  level  of  productivity. 

tsparta  say  aost  parants  who  work  aust  piaca  togathar  2  or  3 
saparata  arrangements  to  insura  child  cara  for  tha  full  working 
day.  This  aaans  that  thara  ara  aany  points  of  tha  day  in  which 
child  cara  arraagaaants  can  fall  apart  and  forca  parants  to 
interrupt  work.  A  racant  Currant  Population  Survey  found  that 
aaarly  half  a  million  working  woaan  losa  tiaa  froa  thair  jobs 
because  of  problems  with  day  cara  arrangement  a.  About  a  third  of 
all  American  children  between  6  and  13  are  home  alone  for  soma 
time  after  school  leading  to  reduced  productivity  and  higher 
error  and  accident  rates  as  employees  worry  about  their  children. 

many  workers  are  also  worrying  about  their  elderly  parents, 
aaarly  1  million  working  woman  are  primary  cara  givers  for  an 
elderly  relative.  A  19S6  study  by  Travelers  Corporation  found 
that  1  out  of  5  employees  over  the  age  of  30  provides  soma  care 
to   an    elderly   parent    (usually    widowed    mother),    31%    of  all 
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caregivers  are  employed  outside  the  home.  The  majority  of  chest 
employees  ere  women.  Increasingly ,  companies  are  becoming 
worried  about  the  level  of  absenteeism  and  lateness  among 
employees  caring  for  aged  relatives.  This  problem  is  only  going 
to  get  worse  as  the  population  ages. 

While  working  women  still  assume  the  main  responsibility  for 
child  care,  fathers  of  young  children  with  working  mothers  are 
being  faced  with  increasing  child  care  responsibilities.  A  recent 
study  found  that  while  woman  are  more  likely  to  experience  job 
stress  due  to  work  and  family  conflicts,  men  with  young  children 
are  also  reporting  increased  stress  (66%  of  women  and  50%  of  men 
reported  stress) .  Another  study  found  that  the  stress  over 
balancing  work  and  family  responsibilities  is  the  heaviest 
contributor  to  depression  among  employees,  regardless  of  gender. 

Thus  far  the  majority  of  businesses  in  this  country  have 
taken  little  or  no  action  regarding  helping  employees  balance 
work  and  family  needs.  There  are,  however,  some  impressive  pace 
setting  companies  that  provide  models  for  how  these  problems  can 
be  addressed. 

Merck  a  Company t  This  major  pharmaceutical  company  updated 
personnel  policies  once  woman  comprised  a  third  of  their 
employees.  In  19S0,  Merck  invested  $100,000  to  open  a  child  care 
center  near  their    headquarters.       They    initiated    flaxitime  in 
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1981,  allowing  employees  to  start  work  at  any  point  from  7:00  am 
to  9:30  am.  In  1983 ,  parent  ere  allowed  to  work  part-time  at 
reduced  pay  but  continued  benefits,  in  1985,  counseling  programs 
were  established  to  help  employees  cope  with  the  strain  of  work 
and  family  conflicts.  The  company  offers  both  men  and  women 
unpaid  parental  leave  for  up  to  18  aonths.  It  is  planning  to 
provide  child  care  resource  an*  referral  information  for  its 
employees  nationwide.  A  company  study  on  productivity  found 
decreases  in  absenteeism  and  tardiness  as  a  result  of  flexible 
work  schedules. 

IfiH:Xa  1984  IBM  spent  $1  million  to  establish  the  first 
nationwide  corporate  service  for  referring  employees  to  community 
child  care.  IBM  funding  haa  also  helped  upgrade  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  child  care  facilities  nationwide.  A  recent  JLn-house 
study  shoved  that  30%  of  employees  bed  some  responsibility  for  an 
elderly  relative,  leading  the  company  to  offer  additional 
benefits  including  access  to  a  company- funded  network  of 
community  agamies  providing  consultation  on  problems  with  the 
elderly,  referrals  to  medical  services,  home-delivery  meals  and 
other  services.  IBM  Uso  offers  flexible  work  schedules  and  a 
ymar  of  >art-time  work  for  employees  returning  from  up  to  a  year 
of  unpaid  leave.  T*e  company  is  also  piloting  a  referral  program 
for  sick-child  car  ». 

gmfflfcaU  Soup  Cowpanvs    The    company    has    an    on-site  child 
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care  facility  at  its  headquarters  with  room  for  123  children  six 
*eeks  old  to  kindergarten  age.  Campbell  subsidizes  aoout  60%  of 
costs  with  parents'  net  fees  ranging  from  $41/*eek  for  a 
preschooler  to  $59  for  an  infant.  It  also  provides  three  months 
of  unpaid  parental  leave,  flexible  work  scheduling  and  job 
sharing  (for  those  employees  not  on  production-shift  work) . 

Small  companies  are  also  experimenting  with  creative  ;ays  of 
providing  services  to  their  employees.  Small  businesses  that  are 
located  near  esch  other  (such  as  industrial  parks)  can  pool 
resources  to  run  a  center  on  a  joint  basis.  Sevan  television  and 
radio  stations  in  the  Washington,  D.C.  area  created 
Broadcasters1  Child  Development  Center  in  a  local  school.  Small 
businesses  can  also  collaborate  with  school  districts  and 
community  agencies  to  run  before*  and  after-school  programs.  The 
Houston  Committee  on  Private  Sector  Initiatives  coordinates 
funding  from  30  companies  to  enable  nonprofit  agencies  to  offer 
after-school  care  in  schools,  churches,  and  storefronts. 

These  private  sector  initietives  are  to  be  applauded.  We  believe 
that  more  will  occur  as  time  goes  on.  However,  the  very  paucity 
of  efforts  by  businesses  points  up  a  specific  need  lor  4ata  and 
assistance  by  the  government.  In  our  continuing  efforts  to 
educate  businesses  and  policymakers,  we  have  discovered,  as  many 
of  your  speakers  have,  that  there  is  almost  no  research  available 
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of  the  information  available  on  which  policies  work,  which  are 
cost  effective,  which  boost  productivity,  vhicn  increase 
recruitment  and  retention  of  workers  and  which  do  not  is 
anecdotal  or  specific  to  the  corporation  doing  the  study.  Yet, 
as  we  have  identified,  it  is  in  America's  self-interest  to  have 
these  anawers  and  to  use  this  data  to  develop  effective  responses 
to  today's  changing  workforce.  The  need  is  particularly  great 
for  the  small  business  community.  These  companies  are  the  ones 
which  must  adapt  first  and  the  last  to  be  able  to  afford  the 
research  that  would  help  them  do  just  that-  Therefore,  we 
propose  a  study  be  undertaken  under  the  auspices  of  this 
Committee  to  determine  what  America's  small  businesses  are  doing 
to  provide  for  the  family  needs  of  their  workers,  to  document 
policies  which  are  working,  to  set  up  demonstration  projects  to 
test  various  responses  to  the  needs  of  employees  and  provide 
quantitative  documentation  of  effectiveness  and  cost-benefit  to 
the  employer,  and  to  establish  the  number  of  workers  actually 
covered  by  such  enlightened  programs. 

In  addition,  we  have  consistently  supported  legislation  which 
will  provide  for  specific  results  to  meet  specific  needs  which 
cannot  or  are  not  met  within  the  resources  of  the  business 
community.  We  support  the  Act  for  Better  Child  care  which  will, 
among  other  actions,  help  to  increase  the  availability  of  quality 
child  care  programs  to  which  employers,  especially  small 
employers,  can  refer  their  workers.      we    support  the    Family  and 
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Medical  Leave  Act,  which  will  set  a  floor  of  support  for 
America's  families  to  care  for  newborns  or  in  tines  of  family  or 
personal  illness.  We  support  a  study  of  the  compensetion  of  the 
federal  work  force  to  determine  if  action  is  needed  to  provide 
pay  equity  among  workers.  We  support  serersl  efforts  in  the  area 
of  pension  law  to  ensure  that  the  needs  of  women  workers  are 
recognized.  We  thank  the  members  of  the  Committee  who  have 
joined  us  in  these  efforts. 

ICOHOMIC  CLIMATE 

As  we  here  previously  discussed,  much  is  happening  in  this  arena 
as  well.  Increasingly,  businesses  are  changing  their  products 
(Proctor  and  Gamble) ,  changing  their  method  of  providing  the 
product  or  service  (Fuller  Brush)  *  or  even  abandoning  old 
services  and  products  for  new  ones  which  are  more  needed  (Singer 
Company) .  We  believe  that  these  adaptations  are  much  needed,  and 
will  assist  not  only  the  business  to  survive,  but  help  each  of  us 
reduce  the  stress  in  our  own  lives. 

However,  this  is  another  area  in  which  small  businesses  do  not 
necessarily  have  the  ability  to  obtain  the  needed  data  and 
research  on  which  to  base  their  future  actions.  As  many 
commentators  have  noted,  the  pece  of  change  will  continue  to 
increase.  We  do  not  yet  completely  understand  the  full  impact  of 
the  changing  family  and  the  changing   workforce  on    our  economy. 
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Many  questions  which  directly  affect  business  practices  and 
business  investment  remain.  As  we  all  know,  it  is  from  America's 
small  businesses  that  America's  large  businesses  grow.  Yet, 
today*  our  small  businesses  are  trying  to  make  Jieir  way  in  a 
climate  undergoing  the  most  dramatic  change  since  the  Industrial 
Revolution.  And  they  are  trying  to  make  their  way  without  a  road 
map.  Imagine  how  much  more  productive  they  would  be,  how  many 
more  businesses  would  survive  and  how  many  i  re  jobs  would  be 
created  if  they  could  have  access  to  the  sort  of  planning 
projections  currently  available  only  to  farsighted  corporations. 
Again,  we  call  for  a  study  to  detail  the  changes  in  the  workforce 
and  economy  which  will  be  caused  by  the  continuing  involvement  of 
women  in  the  workforce,  with  special  attention  to  the  adaptations 
small  businesses  must  make.  This  study  should  project  workforce 
changes  to  the  year  2010,  dissect  and  describe  specific  economic 
needs  and  markets  these  changes  may  proauce,  and  issue 
recommendations  for  adaptation  by  small  businesses.  In 
combination  with  the  other  study  we  have  proposed,  this  study 
will  provide  small  businesses  with  the  kind  of  help  they  need  to 
make  it  in  our  dramatically  changing  economy. 

At  the  currant  moment,  we  do  not  present  specific  legislative 
initiatives  to  meet  these  needs. 

WOmTH  BUS IM1SS  OWHBUS 
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Previous  testimony  before  this  body  has  covered  -fell  the  needs 
and  actions  of  America's  most  dynamic  economic  force,  women 
business  owners.  Currently,  almost  all  progress  by  these  women 
ham  been  through  individual  or  collective  private  efforts  and 
"against  all  odds*  to  quote  Gillian  Rudd,  President  of  HAWBO. 
Government  assistance  is  needed  in  two  major  areas.  rirat. 
accurate  information  must  be  gathered  on  women  business  owners 
and  accurate  information  made  available  to  women  business  owners 
about  government  programs  and  procurement  and  contract 
procedures.  We  believe  that  XaWBO  has  proposed  an  interesting 
idea  with  itm  women  Business  Owner  Federal  Initiative,  and  will 
be  discussing  this  proposal  with  them  at  length.  Second ,  we 
believe  legislation  is  needoa  in  some  areas.  Our  first  priority 
is  legislation  to  ensure  women  have  equal  access  to  commercial 
credit.  The  right  to  equal  access  to  personal  credit  has  been 
assured  mince  October  of  1974.  Women  deserve  no  less  in  their 
business  dealings.  We  commend  the  Chairman  for  his  role  in  this 
legislation,  end  look  forward  to  working  together  on  this  vital 
bill. 


The  systematic    entry  of    women  into    the  workforce  has  created  a 


profound  as  the  changes  wrought  by  the  Industrial  Revolution. 
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revolution  in  our  economy,    our  busii 


and    our    society  as 
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Business**,  government  and  society  can  respond  to  these  changes 
with  handwringing,  denial  and  stop  gap  measures  designed  only  to 
Met  needs  so  pressing  they  cannot  be  denied.  Or  they  can  meet 
the  future  with  foresight,  a  sense  of  challenge  and  see  these 
changes  as  the  opportunity  for  progress  and  economic  gain  they 
are.  Ve  believe  the  businesses  that  survive  will  be  those  who 
pick  the  latter  route.  Ve  are  working  within  the  system  to  forge 
that  route.  Ve  ask  your  help  to  provide  the  data,  legislation 
and  support  needed.      Thank  you. 
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Savvy  Magazine  Article,  May  1958 
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I'  ve  huid  the  had  news 
women  !  hard- 
•arned  gains  (n  the  work 
force  hi  i emu  of  equitable 
pay  and  opportunities  for 
advancement    Now  the  good 
new* — a  number  of  Industrie*  have 
made  great  »tndri  in  (he  recruit  - 
mrni  and  promotion  of  qualified 
women  Within  those  industries 
women  fare  better  m  some 
<  ompamrs  than  m  others  The 
krv  question  is  which  indus- 
lites  and  which  companies? 

I  <>  answer  that  question 
tnok  two  years  of  extensive 
digging  and  hundreds  of  inter- 
views In  May  1985  lx>rrasne 
IVisky  and  Baila  Zeiu  sent  letters 
to  scores  of  executive  recnuters 
and  professional  woman's 
group*  asking  for  nominations  of 
companies  that  eicel  in  their  treat 
mm  I  nf  women  What  Dusky  and 
/eitr  were  looking  for  was  a  good 
ret  ord  in  the  recruitment  and  hir- 
ing nf  women  opportunities  for 
promotion  reasonable  salary  lev- 
els a  commitment  In  equality,  Hex 
thililv  for  parenting  needs  and  a 
ilrong  pohev  on  sexual  harass- 
ment Nearly  200  companies  were 
nominated  m  this  search,  some 
-lore  ihan  once  Each  nominated 
>  ompan*  wa*  sent  a  six-page  ques- 


r  «rmgki  •  h  M*U  Znft.  n  D  /Imtmmt 
fiuh  f'»m  tkr  fTikftmiof  h—i  TV  leu 
l  -mfuntrt  tnt  Wnmrn  u  w  p*UuM  h 


Aninaidelookat  S2 
topcompani—  mm 
law  by  the  woman 
who  work  there. 

By  Lorraine  Dusky 
and  Baila  Zettz 


tionnaire — 81  companies  respond- 
ed  Dusky  and  Zeitt  >  nurd  those 
that  merited  further  investigation 
and  conducted   interview*  with 
women  at  all  levels  rhev  asked 
Is  the  company  as  good  a*  it* 
reputation2  Or  better2  Is 
there  a  strongly  worded 
k   policy  on  sexual  harass 
I  mem.  and  is  it  taken  ten 
f   ouslv*  What  happen*  to 
women  who  take  mater ni 
f  ty  leave3  Are  their  job* 
guaranteed3  Is  there  a  gla*s 
cethngJ  At  what  level'  Are 
men  and  women  being  paid 
equally2 

The  final  selection  «f  W 
companies  was  based  on  a 
combination  of  benefits,  pol 
Kies  and  practices  along 
with  the  personal  experiences 
of  woman  employee*,  which 
earned  more  weight  than  the  com- 
pany hne  The  three  profile  *  here 
and  the  49  others  in  the  book  (see 
list)  present  an  overall  picture  of 
what  it  i*  like  for  women  to  work  for 
that  particular  company— often  in 
their  own  words  Their  experiences 
grve  an  insight  iqto  company  poli- 
cies and  corporate  culture*  ttjat 
you  will  not  hear  from  the  director 
of  human  resources  or  read  in  the 
company  literature  These  profile* 
tell  vou  what  to  expect  when  *<m 
apply  for  a  job  at  <>ne  ul  thrvt 
<ompan>r*  as  well  a*  what  mat 
Inpprii  d  vou  are  hired 
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AmtTKjft  Eipmi,  New  York.  NY 
Salomon  Brother*,  New  York,  NY 
ShMnmUh— i  Broilim,  New  Yori,  NY 


General  MJH.  Mmneapows.  MS 
rVpHco.  Purchase.  NY 
Restaurant  Enterprises  Croup.  Irvsnr,  CA 


GTE  Dmaonn,  VmUm.  TX 
»J  J  We*  Dmct.  Aun  >  CO 


Herman  Miller  Zeetand  Ml 

MtAlTWCAM 

Mouni  ( jrnK  I  Metltcal  Center 
Columbus  OH 


CofPKM  Prabody  MA 
Lotus  Development  Cambndfr,  MA 


ATJrT  New  York,  NY 

GTT  Summed.  CT 
Mountain  Bell  Phocnu  AZ 
Northsreiiern  kVII  Telephone  Co 
Omaha  NE 
Southern  New  f.n^iand 
r  f  k-<  om  munif*  torn , 
No.  Hivro  CT 


HL  II  DISC.  C  lURACIrK 
PA\1  f  SV  <  AMIMAlv 

\nllU  »l  U  iIkiIH  till  I.CO  i.riilpj 

nsfsfiii  wohko  lilt  tab  ilnvi  i  csktdto 
inaketitu  h«  gut  it  suai^hi  I  h<  r<  was  a 
murmur  of  assent  frttiti  ih«  r«  ar  scat 

'  Let  me  tell  tou  Path™  »  chc  Inst— 
the  beit  company  Number  nut  lh<  top 
people  are  the  best— Miss  Stanton— 
•hr't  an  officer  And  David  Stanlct  is 
someone  who  doesn  t  hate  ant  preju 
Ace  at  all— I  mean  ai  ail  Ihr  <jbbie 
turned  around  to  make  sure  he  goi  his 
potnt  across  And  I'm  sating  thai  js  a 
Mark  man — he  doesn  t  <at<  d  ttmte 
black  or  female  if  you  can  do  the  job 
hell  Rive  it  to  v«u 

Word  has  gotten  around  Kansas  (  lit 
that  Pavless  Cashwavs  is  an  et|tial  oppor 
tumiv  empttner  It  tsn  t  a  compant  that 
makes  a  lot  of  concessions  to  Humrn 
**We  do  not  concern  ourselves  at  this 
point  with  familial  obligations  came 
back  on  the  sum  t  V\«-  do  not  know 
who  is  responsible  for  parenting  nor  do 
wf  assume  that  responsibility  V»e  ton- 
cem  ourselves  onlv  if  it  interferes  with 
job  perl  or  mam  e  ' 

And  it  is  j  companv  where  the  pate  is 
grinding  rten  in  the  soft  retail  matket 
in  the  Midw<  ,t  and  Southwest  where 
mam  of  its  stores  ate  located  Pavless  is 
going  through  a  growth  spurt  In  the  last 
five  sears  it  has  doubled  its  outlets  and 
tripled  sales  limng  seldom  keeps  up 
with  that  kind  of  growth  meaning  there 
are  never  enough  people  to  do  all  of  the 
work 

But  it  would  he  hard  to  find  another 
group  «!  such  enthusiastic  worm  n  who 
are  as  convinced  that  the  sky  s  the  hm 
u'  when  asked  how  far  thev  can  go  at 
their  compant  And  these  are  women 
selling  lumber,  screwdrivers,  faucets 
plumbing  fixtures  and  fertiliser  I  te 
never  wotked  any  place  where  thete  was 
so  much  interest  in  pushing  females 
ahead  insists  Jan  Malonev  who  mml 
recent  Iv  headed  up  the  corporate  safctt 
program  whirh  at  most  companies  ,y  a 
macho  job 

David  Sranles  CrO  came  to  Pavless 
in  |9M)  and  shook  the  <  obwebs  out  t,\  a 
chain  that  was  run  by  men  who  bad  spent 
most  of  their  working  lives  selling  build 
ing  materials  One  was  hes  matte  an 
impart  is  bv  hiring  smart  sassv  women 
A  former  ant  hor woman  on  the  evening 
news  now  handles  sales  promotions 
And  Susan  Stanton  who  fotmeilt  tan 
'be  counts  {ails  in  Kansas  <  itt  iv  the 
senior  vice  president  for  admi nisi rai ion 
and  corporate  planning  She  is  also  an 
offirer  of  the  compant  as  ate  I.mda 
French  g<  neral  rounsel  and  setretarv. 
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and  Jean  Warren,  assistant  treasurer 

One  A  Maloncv  s  responsibilities  was 
deviling  a  strength  test  for  new  employ 
ees  who  worked  in  the  lumberyard,  load- 
ing cement  tacks  anr*  t  wo-by  fours  onto 
customers'  trucks  Another  was  chang- 
ing some  procedures  so  that  more  peo- 
ple were  'ble  to  do  them  If  you  raise  t» 
three  feel  or  so  the  level  at  which  94 
pound  cement  tacks  are  stored,  for  el- 
ample  74  percent  of  the  women  will  be 
able  to  lift  the  load  from  that  level  to  a 
truck  bed  At  ankle  level  only  40  percent 
of  the  women  tan  lift  t^em  At  the  tame 
time,  injuries  to  both  sexes  can  be  great 
ly  rr  doted  Bv  making  su<h  small  but 
Mgnificant  change*  as  well  as  coming  up 
with  a  meaningful  measurement  of 
strength.  Payless  has  opened  up  more 
jobs  to  women  and  to  men  who  are 
smaller  in  stature  (such  as  Asians  and 
Hispanic  s) 

But  how  many  women  are  applving  for 
jobs  in  the  vard  anywav'  They're  already 
there  Vshen  Malonev  went  to  Addison 
Texas  to  nhte.se  what  was  going  on  in 
the  shipping  sard  *hr  found  two  womrn 
in  musing  Shr  tirlroiaped  tine  ni 
them  whfK  ..iilftn  i  hjw  wri|(ned  nnnr 
•  lun  J  10  p.,.fti.K  pulbntf  a  pallet  loaded 


with  2  400  pounds  of  nails  '  When  Ma 
tone}  asked  the  guys  to  name  another 
hard  job  in  the  store  they  suggested  the 
pamt  department  '  I~hc  next  morning  I 
found  Mana  tn  the  back  room  throwing 
around  50-pound  cans  of  spackling 
Who  says  women  can  t  do  the  job7  Or 
don  t  want  to? 

While  women  at  corporate  headquar- 
ters >n  downtown  Kansas  City  have  an 
easier  time  coming  up  through  the  ranks 
than  in  the  male-dominated  market 
plate  two  of  Payless*  168  stores  are 
managed  by  women  Linda  Kosttr  is  the 
manager  of  a  Denver  outlet  that  goes 
under  the  name  of  Hugh  M  Woods,  a 
Colorado  chain  that  Pa* less  bought  in 
1*WM  Kosih  admitsthatthetntttal suspi- 
cion of  her  as  a  manager  may  have  made 
her  job  a  little  more  difficult  than  >l 
would  have  been  for  a  man,  but  she 
tavs  she  dc  «sn't  let  it  bother  her 
heciuse  she  knows  she  has  the 
tuppon  of  corporate  head- 
quarters  "Conversations 
would  stop  at  store  man- 
agers meetings  when  I 
Mjikrri  into  the  room 
Jit  mails    Thai  *re 
|j*r«i  tome  Hut  an* 


body  who  thinks  she  is  going  to  he  ini- 
tially accepted  is  setting  herself  up  for  a 
big  fall  You  have  to  win  them  oyer  one 
by  one,  and  if  there  s  somebody  who  s 
really  opposed  to  *ou  don  I  trv  to  win 
hsm  over  You  just  have  to  do  the  best 
you  can  and  run  with  it  Regardless  of 
the  resistance  of  some  of  the  male  man- 
agers, Kosttc  doesn't  let  it  get  tn  her  wav 
"In  operations,  it's  possible  for  a  woman 
to  succeed  she  says  adamantly  '  No 
one  can  hurt  you  if  you  do  a  good  job, 
because  in  the  field  it's  so  measurable  ' 
When  Stanley  came  tn  Payless  he  as- 
sembled an  almost  entirely  new  manage- 
ment team — young,  dynamic  and  ener- 
getic—and  kt  it  be  known  in  no 
uncertain  terms  that  women  or  minor- 
ities were  not  to  be  passed  over  Ifneces- 
ury,  he'd  tell  someone  pent  blank  that 
their  sexist  altitudes  had  no  place  at 
Payless  'David  looks  poorly  on  some- 
one who  vocalizes  their  discontent  be- 
cause somebody  is  female,"  Susan  Stan- 
ion  lays 

Stanley  looks  upon  his  feminist  atti- 
tudes as  sound  business  judgment  You 
are  most  likelv  to  get  the  best  candidate 
for  a  job  if  vou  address  the  largest  possi- 
ble pool  of  candidates  without  selling 
up  any  restrictions,  he  says  If  the 
classification  is  a  college  degree  and  five 
vears  of  business  experience,  vou  limit 
vourself  if  you  also  insist  that  the  rat.di 
date  look  like  vou  and  went  to.  say  Notre 
Dame  or  Y  ale 

What  made  5 1-vear-old  Stanley  such  a 
Mtong  supporter  of  career  « 
en' His  mother  A  Phi  I 
hjppa  from  the  I'm 
versity  of  Nebras- 
ka she  had  a  suc- 
cessful career  at 
ar  investment 
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hanker  in  Chicago  and  New  York  before 
taking  ofT  several  vean  cu  raise  a  family 
When  Sianlrs  was  9,  his  mother  bought 
a  W  estchester  Cnunts  New  York,  news- 
pjjx-r  ihe  } orktou  n  iinald  whfrh  she  ran 
for  a  deride  Othrr  *  ompeient  wnmen 
hr  mrt  earli  in  hit  carrrr  rnnforred  his 
aliunde  hr  sa\s  So  did  ihr  surress  he  s 
had  with  ihr  women  hr  s  hirrd  Stanley  s 
wife  is  site  president  of  j  rnmpant  thai 
makes  ofTire  cqnipmr  n(  and  r^mputers 
in  Minneapolis  whrrr  Stanlev  rum 
muirs  on  weekrnds 

Besides  carving  a  path  Tot  womru  ai 
Payless,  ihr  energetir  Stanlev  has  shep 
herded  ihe  iham  from  an  entrepreneur 
ul  operation  whrrr  a  manager  prriiy 
murh  ran  his  siorr  the  w<v  he  wanted,  in 
a  romp  am  with  fairK  stricr  rorporatr 
guidelines  un  everything  from  pun  has 
ing  lo  ruling  Smaller  chains  wrrt 
bnughi  and  absorbed,  acquisitions  and 
new  stores  jrruunt  fur  approximately  20 
perrenl  of  the  rompany  s  growth  over 
ihe  past  (rn  years  Berween  1981  and 
1987  10°  new  stores  were  added  last 
year  tnial  sales  were  $  I  8  hillion 

(>rowth  like  this  almusi  always  ereates 
a  tnrpnratr  enurnnmenl  in  which  ther" 
are  never  enough  bod>es  to  dn  alt  t. 
wnrk  "We  have  grnwn  so  fast  we  almost 
outgrew  nurselves,  '  rummenls  Sianton 
Wr  have  in  play  ratrh-up  baM  in  sup 
pnn  our  sue  Although  retailing  is  a 
profrssinn  in  *hirh  long  hours  are  ihe 
norm  at  Pavless  the  pa<  and  inlensitv 
are  es|>e<iallv  grinding 

Phe  hardest  part  is  ihe  stress  revel 


around  here  remarks  Karen  Garnsnn 
a  fnrmer  trarher  whn  s  now  manager  of 
internal  rnmniuntratinns  "U  e  are  asked 
ru  du  a  number  of  jobs  simultaneously 
and  things  are  constantly  (hanging  On 
the  other  hand  that  s  one  uf  the  intrigu- 
ing things  about  wnrking  here  Younev 
ei  get  bored  But  finding  a  balanrr  be 
tween  vuur  professional  and  personal 
lives  is  j  ronsunt  rliallengt  ' 

(•arrtson  is  die  inothir  of  a  toddler 
She  tixik  two  months  off  («om billing  six 
wetks  nf  niaternift  leavi  with  two  weeks 
or  \MMum)  and  kept  up  ht  phone  with 
what  was  guing  on  Dining  hei  firs  few 
wetks  hat k  her  boss  also  a  mother,  let 
hi  r  ukc  work  home  jnd  ease  hark  into 
her  jnb  bv  working  on  fewer  projerls 
roming  m  Lie  when  the  babv  had  hern 
up  all  nighi  jnd  gning  home  earK  when 
she  needed  in  When  her  daughter  was 
put  in  dav  rare  the  rhild  became  siik  a 
lot  and  damson  was  given  the  necessary 
lime  off  without  being  made  to  (eel  she 
was  a  Lggard 

lindaVtard  the  understanding  boss 
sa>s  rhat  she  would  like  to  think  of  her 
handling  of  the  situation  as  'warm  and 
film    hut  it  also  made  perfrrt  business 


sense  The  f  jci  thai  »e  didn  t  make  it  so 
miserable  so  that  Karen  said  I  tan  i  dn 
this  meant  we  didn  t  base  in  ,m  i  hfim 
Kratrh  with  tomebods  new  and  say  Mr 
started  as  a  lumberyard  in  pocahuntas. 
Iowa,  in  1950 

No  formal  posting  of  corporate  jobs  to 
field  personnel  is  done  at  this  point,  but 
word  of  mouth  seems  to  work  pretty 
well,  and  several  people  horn  the  field 
have  applied  for  and  gotten  jobs  at  head- 
quarter* A  data  bank  that  tracks  every- 
one— women  and  minorities  particular- 
ly — and  their  interest!  was  recently 
compiled  As  a  result,  the  women  inter- 
viewed were  confident  that  thrv  w<  u|d 
not  be  sidetracked  into  dead-end  jols 

Such  long-range  opportunities  were 
what  appealed  to  Barbara  Remkui.  who 
bad  been  an  anchorwoman  and  reporter 
for  the  local  NBC  affiliate  "|  had  done 
everything  1  possibly  could  do  at  the 
station — the  only  thing  left  was  to  begin 
repeating  my  schedule.''  she  says  "1 
djdn't  want  to  be  an  anchor  the  rest  of 
my  life,  and  the  possibilities  here 
seemed  wide  open  "  Remkus 's  first  job 
at  Pavless  included  dealmg  with  the  me- 
dia, communicating  with  the  sharehold- 
ers and  managing  corporate  contribu- 
tions '  fhe  opportunity  rs  here  for  you 
to  be  thinking  about  what  vou  would  like 
to  do  shesass  'They  don't  sav,  'Pick  a 
job  ,  it  s  Pick  several  jobs  that  you 
would  like  tfi  learn  how  to  grow  into ' 
I  m  nor  nnlt  thinking  rn  terms  of  com- 
muniranuns  My  long-term  plan  is  to  be 
doing  something  else  "  Recently  Rem- 
kus gnt  her  wish  when  she  was  promoted 
lo  director  of  sales  promotions 

Although  it  wasn't  the  reason  she  left 
her  supposedly  glamorous  job  as  an- 
rhorwoman  Remkus  found  Paylrss's 
benefits  parkagr  to  be  generous  She 
and  other  women  say  the  pay  is  good, 
and  no  one  duubiv  that  thrv  are  paid 
equal  n>  men  And  one  woman  whose 
rnmpant  was  bought  by  Paylrss  got  an 
immediate  $8  000  a  year  raise 

Sianlrt  s  femmisri  notwithstanding 
iherurporate  rulture  is  a  mar  ho  nnr  and 
the  women  pat  rlnsratientinnlo  getting 
alnng  with  (he  men  'I  work  very  hard  to 
make  rm  relationships  work  sat*  one 
woman  Ir  s  probably  something  I 
wnuldn  t  base  tu  do  if  I  were  a  male  I 
jnke  around  a  lor 

If  the  women  had  any  complaints  be 
sides  the  rrushing  wnrkload.  K  was  the 
lack  nf  rommuniration  between  depart 
ments  and  between  the  field  and  rurpn- 
rair  headquarters  In  lessen  the  isola 
linn  of  wnmen  in  the  field — they  are 
spread  run  arruss  eighteen  stales — 
wnmen  at  headquarters  pjned  them 
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selves  up  with  wo  mm  across  thr  rnuu 
try  They  keep  in  lourh  vu  telephone 
and  if  they  are  in  the  umf  town  thev 
often  gel  together  for  lunrh  or  dinner 
And  at  headquarters  management 
women  have  taken  to  meeting  onre  a 
month  for  lunch  When  a  project  goes 
out  on  a  companywtde  bam.  you  already 
have  support  for  it  in  the  field,  remarks 
Stanton  who  acts  as  a  sounding  board 
and  menlor  In  an  assisrant  store  manag- 
er in  a  Sacramento  suburb 

This  informal  network  coupled  with 
the  altitude  that  "we  re  all  in  this  togeth- 
er '  has  bred  a  keen  sense  of  company 
loyally  Remkus  found  the  atmosphere  a 
tar  cry  from  the  cullhrnat  world  of 
broadcasting  'In  television,  you're  out 
on  a  limb  alone  watching  people  taw  at 
it  il  took  me  a  while  to  get  used  in  the 
family  atmosphere  al  Pavless  Sure  tern 
pen  flare  now  and  then,  but  they  re 
friendly  temper  flares 

BANKING  ON  WOMEN 
FIDELITY  BANK 
Imagine  that  you  are  in  a  marble  and 
crystal  house  of  money,  with  pillars 
reaching  heavenward  four  or  five  sto 
nes,  brass  fillings  and  railings  gleaming 
like  fools  gold,  gianl  chandeliers  spar 
kling  like  Christmas  lights  and  elevator* 
with  wood  paneled  doors  that  gite  off 
(he  dull  patina  of  wars  of  polish  rhe 
whole  place  reeks  of  t  radii  ion  andeslah 
lishment  banking  so  much  so  that  jusi 
walking  into  the  place  makes  you  (eel 
r  i-c-h,  like  the  money  in  *our  purse  just 
had  to  be  inherited  The  place  is  a  Holly- 
wood set  designer's  dream  In  fart,  it  was 
■he  set  for  the  old-line  financial  institu 
lion  that  Eddie  Murphy  ,ook  over,  in  a 
manner  of  speaking  in  Tradtng  PUurs 

This  is  banking  Philadelphia  slyle 
But  hdehiy  Bank  is  not  run  by  Eddie 
Murphy  It  is  run  by  a  woman 

Her  name  is  Rosemane  Greco  and 
she  was  unanimously  elected  president 
of  I  he  f  10  billion  hankin  1987  nineteen 
yeais  after  she  was  hired  as  *  branch 
♦ecretaiv  lalk  about  rags  t>  riches' 
When  the  was  hired  fre«h  oi  of  a  i  on- 
venl  I  he  22-year-old  lacked  business 
clothes  and  ihe  money  lo  buy  l hem  Half 
of  her  liner  s  wardrobe  was  alter  rd  to  fit 
Cieco  Al  Ihe  time,  she  had  no  plans  to 
be  a  banker  She  thought  the  hank  would 
he  a  good  place  to  work  while  she  fin- 
ished up  her  degree  in  education 

But  as  the  saving  goes,  education  * 
loss  wj\  Ihe  hank  \  gain  I  nday  (.rei  n  n 
thrfmi  indonlv  Irmalr  m<  mher  of  the 
pre*iigi.iu*  ^uHiiimn  ni  Kt  »er»c  <  lit 
Hai'i.py  vtliiot*  nif  mix  rtlup  i«  <lr,i*n 
ti'Mii  ilir  i  in  n  mm mini  <>i  iht  top 


I  r>0  banks  in  the  country 

Bui  lo  backtrack  for  a  moment  When 
(•reto  left  the  mm  ml  in  1968  it  was 
before  the  eiodus  of  nuns  from  religious 
life  and  she  had  a  hard  time  convincing 
potential  employers  that  the  wouldn't  be 
passing  out  holy  cards  on  her  lunch  hour 
or  he  offended  by  strong  language  By 
the  time  Ftdettty  hired  her.  after  a  month 
of  job  hunting,  Greco  was  short  on  confi- 
dence and  terrified  that  the  would  fail 
Her  job  was  to  open  new  accounts  in  one 
of  the  branches  To  make  sure  she  suc- 
ceeded. Greco  look  notes  on  how  to  do  it 
and  wrote  them  oui  every  night  stapling 
properly  filled  out  forms  lo  the  insiruc 
lions  In  a  few  months,  others  in  the 
bank  got  wind  of  what  she  was  doing  and 
her  notes  became  the  bank  s  first  train- 
ing manual 

Soon  she  was  leaching  Vietnam  veter- 
ans how  to  be  branch  managers,  assign- 
menu  Ihey  usually  got  in  three  to  six 
months  after  joining  the  bank  Greco  s 
mle  remained  ihe  same  secretary  "Al 
the  end  of  a  year  fsaid  Enough  of  this, 
and  decided  to  start  teaching  in  the 
Catholic  « boots  while  I  finished  work 
ing  on  my  degree,  she  recalls  But  the 
day  I  was  going  to  resign,  a  regional  vice 
president  needed  a  secretary  and  he 
asked  me  '  rhe  job  paid  $15  a  week 
mote  than  the  teaching  job  soshedertd- 
rd  to  staV  with  the  bank  for  another  year 
Better  jobs  kept  coming  along,  howev- 
er Bv  the  time  she  graduated  magna 
turn  laude  from  St  Joseph  s  Lnitersily 
m  Philadelphia  she  was  training  director 
for  operations  Being  a  banker  no  longer 
seemed  like  a  had  idea 

But  not  all  women  at  the  bank  were 
doing  well  In  general  they  were  the 
idlers,  secretaries  and  bookkeepers, 
with  htilr  chance  of  gelling  ahead  An- 
other woman  who  has  been  with  ihe 
hank  since  ihe  60s  Oentse  Shields  re- 
calls, for  example,  that  when  a  male  boss 
tned  to  get  her  a  title  that  mattered  in 
the  early  1970s  the  rompany  would 
have  none  of  it '  What  got  senior  man- 
agement s  at'ention  was  a  sex-disc  n  mi  - 
nation  suit  that  a  computer  program- 
mer filed  after  she  div  overed  that 
the  was  making  less  than  the 
male  programmer  who  sat 
next  lo  her  doing  exactly 
Ihe  same  job  A  consent 
decree  followed 
I97S 

Greco  was  on  the 
task  force 
]nh    it    was  I 
MMighten  out 
rhe  ,'M,  ««  More 

■  hut    7IK)   icih  Mv* 


descriptions  and  manuals  for  e>erv  op 
erating  unit  were  written  1  o  gel  Ihe 
work  out  Greco  sometimes  ran  ihe 
presses  in  ihe  photocopying  unit  herself 
Eventually,  she  got  her  big  break  and 
was  named  deputy  head  of  personnel, 
her  job  was  to  do  the  nuts-and-boits 
work  of  the  department  Two  years  later, 
she  got  the  top  job  By  Greco's  admis- 
sion, ihe  consent  decree  was  an  easy 
one — it  didn't  require  that  women  be 
put  in  certain  jobs  but  that  they  be  in  the 
pool  from  which  candidates  would  be 
chosen  It  was  Greco  s  tesponsibtiity  to 
make  sure  there  were  qualified  women 
in  that  pool  "If  you  keep  putting  quali- 
fied women  in  front  of  men  making  the 
decisions  about  a  job,  after  a  while  their 
consciousness  is  raised  and  they  become 
sensitive  to  talent,"  she  says 

But  problems  of  sex  discrimination 
weren't  Ihe  only  ones  the  bank  had  ac- 
crued Huge  losses  from  unpaid  loans 
caused  a  crunch,  so  did  floppy  manage- 
ment practices  In  one  year  atone,  the 
bank  lost  $13  million  Fidehtv  was  in 
such  desperate  straits  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  intervened  in  the  1970s 
Ravmond  Oempsev,  a  banker  from  New 
>  ork  City  was  hired  to  turn  the  bank 
around  He  immediately  put  everyone 
on  nonce  that  timet  had  changed  Un- 
less vou  were  prepared  to  work  long  and 
hard  you  should  apply  for  a  job  else- 
where And  if  you  were  simply 
doing  a  marginal  job, 
vou  were  probably 
going  to  lose 
il    Manv  of 


whose 
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i bow  fired  turned  out  10  be  while  rule* 
who  weren't  performing  up  10  snuff 
Simply  by  concent  rating  on  results, 
Demptev  gave  women  and  minorities 
the  shot  in  the  arm  the)  needed  "He 
didn  I  care  tf  vou  were  *  monkev  re 
members  one  woman,  if  vou  could  do 
ihejo'.  better  lhan  somebodt  wlw  was 
there,  he  was  going  10  fire  that  person 
and  bring  you  tn  And  he  brought  in 
women  ' 

Dempsev  vested  considerable  weight 
in  the  personnel  post  and  Greco  became 
one  of  hts  inner  circle  That  she  hap 
pencd  to  be  a  woman  reinforced  the 
attitude  of  gender  equality  She  became 
head  of  community  banking  in  198 1 .  an 
executive  vice  president  in  1983  and 
president  early  last  year 

When  Greco  was  elected  president, 
there  were  tears  of  joy  at  t  he  bank  Greco 
herself  bursi  into  tears  Over  the  next 
few  weeks  'he  received  over  100  floral 
arrangements  and  500  notes  and  letters, 
including  this  one  from  a  second  grader, 
printed  on  lined  paper  "I  am  so  glad 
you  are  the  first  (woman]  president  of  a 
bank  I  bet  vou  are  very  proud  I  am  verv 
proud  I  hope  you  keep  your  job  I  he 
letter  hangs  m  Greco  s  office  at  home 

Bui  Greco  is  not  the  onlv  success  story 
at  the  bank  Not  one  woman  inter- 
viewed— regardless  of  race— felt  !*■  i 
her  rue  or  failure  to  rise  had  anything  to 
do  with  gender  It  was  merit  alone  'I 
can  never  say  I  was  discriminated  against 
because  I  was  a  woman  '  remarks  Hi/a 
heth  Slyer  a  senior  vice  president  whose 


job  it  is  to  collect  problem  loans  "Nor 
ran  I  sav  the  doors  were  ever  opened 
because!  was  a  woman  It's  been  a  lot  of 
hard  work,  a  little  bit  of  luck  and  being  in 
a  high- visibility  area  Deborah  Levin  a 
vice  president  who  went  through  an  ac- 
celerated management-training  pro- 
gram says  thai  being  black  doesn't  cause 
her  any  problems  in  the  bank,  if  she  runs 
into  prejudice,  it  is  with  customers  at  the 
branch  she  manages 

But  if  some  customers  are  slow  to 
change  their  minds  about  racial  preju- 
dice everyone — including  the  federal 
Reserve  Board—has  changed  their 
minds  about  the  financial  health  of  Fi- 
delity Anahsts  give  the  stork  a  top  rat- 
ing and  praise  fidelity  for  us  emerging 
preeminence  m  consumer  banking  and 
its  low  operating  costs  This  spring  fi- 
delity merged  with  first  Fidelity 
Bant  orporatton 

Dempsey  who  moved  on  to  another 
rank  (European  American  Bank  on 
Long  Island)  after  turning  around  the 
numbers  at  Fidelity,  left  behind  more 
than  a  healthv  financial  institution  I  he 
seeds  of  a  meritocracy  were  firm Ivestab 
hshed  dunng  the  years  of  *  nsis  and  con 
s»-ni  decree  when  the  new  management 


u  im<  urn  in  I  MM  iliniKMiHil  nil  ikim 

lur  women  this  liuir  mtl  t  i  ..is.ru 

dttrti  hui  mih  I! jr.. Id  I'nu  (liairtnan 
ami  IK)  kiting  it  l><  kfumu  ilia!  m 
determining  promotion*  the  reckoning 
wouldgohkethis  talent  10  stx  0  race 
0  Pole  who  will  be  42  in  IQ.HH  repre- 
sents a  new  breed  that  is  likelt  to  change 
the  wav  corporations  it»»"V  about  women 
and  minorities 

When  the  bank  went  lean  id  nean, 
generous  earlv  retirements  wen  of- 
fered and  although  Sara  Schmid  now  a 
rejnoi>d  vice  president  could  hate  taken 
one  she  didnt  She  now  manages  a 
small  group  of  branches  in  a  growing 
upscale  area  and  is  confident  that  some 
thing  even  better  Is  waiting  for  hei  "If 
there's  talent  and  professionalism  it 
doesn  t  matter  how  old  vou  art  or  what 
color  you  are."  she  says 

But  if  everybody's  working  so  hard 
what  happens  when  there  s  a  family 
emergency,  when  the  sitter  doesn't 
come,  when  you  can't  find  good  daycare 
Until  vour  new  baby  is  four  months  old' 
No  problem  That's  what  happened  to 
Constance  Bach-Nobel  a  computer  pro 
grammer  She  had  three  children  at 
home  and  was  already  apprised  of  the 
bard's  flexibility  when  she  wrote  a  pro 
posal  on  how  to  handle  the  le^te  she 
needed  after  the  birth  of  another  child 
Her  plan  was  to  take  home  a  terminal 
thai  would  be  hooked  up  through  a  mo- 
dem to  a  computer  tn  the  bank  Some 
coworkers  were  skeptical  but  Bach-No- 
bel persisted  anyway  Management  went 
for  the  plan  A  pho*»e  line  v as  put  in  her 
home  (m  New  Jersey,  so  that  she  could 
be  transferring  dau  while  she  was  on  Iter 
private  line  with  the  bank  discussing 
what  was  coming  in  Her  husband,  a 
postal  clerk,  has  Mondays  off  which  en- 
abled her  to  spend  one  day  a.  week  in  the 
office  attending  meetings  or  picking  up 
and  dropping  off  paperwork  On  the  few 
occasions  when  she  had  to  get  paper- 
work to  the  office  sooner,  she  met  anoth- 
er woman  who  works  at  the  bank  at  a 
train  station  "Sometimes  tt  was  hard.  I 
admit '  she  savs,  "but  I  knew  I  had  to 
keep  up  at  least  the  same  pace  I  had  in 
theofficeorthev  would  never  want  to  do 
it  for  anyone  else  Sure  I  was  apprecia- 
tive but  m>  Imaltv  to  the  hank  was 
already  there  It  didn  t  make  me  think 
Now  1 II  stay  with  them  because  thevdid 
this '  1  already  felt  that  was 

for  parents  who  want  leaves  the  bank 
allows  three  months  with  no  loss  of 
benefits  Not  onlv  are  vou  guaianteed  a 
joh  back,  tou  are  guaranteed  the  same 
job  desk  papers  and  portfolio  if  vou  are 
a  loan  officer    We  have  to  reassign  ihe 
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ihe  wonun  is 

 —  ...        uui '  savs  Kath 

to^XMi  I.***  M*      f>n  rndlr...  man 
fU  Ml    19*       agrr  of  human  rrb 
,K^j^^mm'        "«ns    n"1  •»«"«■  vrrv 
proKihvr  lhal  thr  worn 
an  grls  her  «mr  porllnlio 
h-ttk  msirid  ol  giving  n  timni  til 
thr  voting*  i  guvs  nipping  Jl n<1  h,,ls 
rndlrin  Hi>  inslinmtnlal  in  inuring 
tint  what  Ui  (id  jIhhii  the  number  i>l 
women  pirtif ularb  hi  ihr  lower  rank* 
ihr  b.ink  wa%  losing  U>  lnothrthiind  A 
dav  tare  <<nlrr  wav  re|nlti;  as  loo  nn 
wirldv   bill  j  lisouier/rrlmal  seiviit 
was  madr  availjhlr  and  noon  vt'muiar* 
art   rrgularlv  he  Id  mi  such  lopm  as 
lmhko  ehddrrn     C  nnnsi  lms  wiih 
training  in  strt  w  inanagrmr  nl  arr  i>n 
call   Managrrs  wrrc  nrgrd  to  br  rvt  n 
morr  flrxiblr  than  lhe>  had  Iwrn  1  hr 
plan  srem*  10  havr  w  »rkrd  t  ndlrin  rr- 
pnris  lhal  now  la1  frwrr  womrn  arr 
quilling  wh— -  *  v  havi  ehddrt  n 

Dor*  fireeo  have  am  advirr  Ini  a 
woman  *hi>  would  lx  piemltnt'  Dun  i 
in<u«nli(li<  lad  lhat  vware  a  woman 
toll  shonldn  l  ihiuk  nl  vntirvtlf  in  iht 
our  ver\  nnmw  drtniilion  a*  Itiualt 
thr  savs  On<i  vim  llitnk  lamlhrnnls 
M()mjn  m  this  \iJti  I  am  ihr  onlv  woman 
jt  llm  mrrling  vmi  trnd  oil  erriam 
sign  lis  and  voti  Mill  hr  rrengm/rd  hr*i 
and  i<>tt  meiM  ■»»  *  fcoinan  and  nM  stm 
plv  j*  someone  lining  a  pin  rixuv  on 
whv  vikI  arr  their  nulunlht  diHrrrntt 
belwerrr  voinvt  II  and  ihr  nirn 

A  KUASl  Rl  OFSUCCfcSS 
PIINtY  BOVvRS 
Ikamu  Snkolirt»»ki  admiH   I«  being 
sktplual  whrn shr  hiM  hrard  ol  htnrv 
Himn«   ie  piiljlinii    Having  wniked 
both  in  ai  aib  rnia  and  hijsinrsv  shr knrw 


hill  uln  il  vnn  gnl  mi 
side  U  was  lh<  nil  I  ho* 
n<  i work  running  ihr 
show  '  Whrn  shr  went  l<ir 
hrr  MBA  at  ihr  I'nivrrMtv  ol 
Connrtlirut  shr  hrard  mtirr 
iheiafrtrna  \  <>u  wnuld  htar 
omrn  talk  «n  posilivrU  arxuil  Pil 
ney  Bowr*.  rxcept  ma>bc  for  onr  or 
two  malconirnM  No*  thai  «hr  «  onr  of 
Piinrv  Bonr*  «  b<H«lrr*  having  lomrd 
i'.k  conipanv  in  mid  I'IKh  «pv»  r.vi  at 
quaint aixr«  hav<  trm  hrr  ih«  it  rr>iunrs 
AndH<lllhrv  might  Alihough  Pitnrv 
Bn  m  »  h  a  manufacturing  conipanv  and 
in  mini  old  Inir  inaiiutai  luring  cmnpa 
nirt  wnnirii  havrn  I  rxai  ll>  v»hi//rd 
ahrad  Mnmrn  arr  doing  |UM  fmr  ai  ihn 
postal  and  hutinrtt  machine  makrr  Six 
womrn  arr  v«r  prrtidi  nl*  l«»n  arr  nffi- 
crit  oi  ihr  companv  30  nonirn  arr  dr 
partmrnt  dim  lor*  and  olhrr>  hold  ihr 
lohv  nf  inavurrr  cnnirullrr  and  Irgat 
diunvrl  lliric  munrn  vit  uu  ihr  rinard 
■d  dinclnn 

I  he  pc  r*nn  »»  ho  i*  in  (king  il  happrn  w 
t.mrgt  llarvrv  pir*idc  nl  i  h  urman 
and(  t()  H.irw  v  mandaUil  lhai  ISpn 
kiii  i.l  jII  ikm  i  ri«  and  prrimnlioiiv  mi 
ihr  pn»(<vMinial  «iall  go  m  *»»mrn  mil 
I  S  p«  r< «  nl  In  iiiinorilirv  lit  nntc  «aid 
in  i  mc  rluig  II  »  a  pile  nl  lulunrv  lhal 
i.ii  i  an  I  find  miniirn  and  inmnrrv  rugi 
nicr*  lualK  Mnn  mShaipi  vici  pri 
virli  nl  nl  Inline  .Hid  prndin  I  *iral<  g\ 
in  ihr  niailin^  *v*itni*  dnivmn  Hi 
dii(\iilduil  loi  *rnnmrriuil  rta»nn*— 
hrdi>e«n  irvrnhavc  »laiighlcrt  lit  It  <  l« 
lhal  if  Piinrv  Btinr*  dottn  l  makr  il 
allractivr  In  *nmni  In  wnrk  hrrt  wr  rr 
going  lo  br  mi«mg  nut  on  hall  ihr 
talrul  ptrh>d 

Wont  ii  Mippuriunilirv  hi  it  art  hkt  Iv 
H>  grn*  a*  ihr  iiunpanv  nrnvt*  a<*av 
finin  lilt  indii»in.il  lm»iin»»il  ha*  htrli 
in  mini  itMi'  hninilnlin  l^'JO  and  nun 
ihr  vivtir  and  mlnimalum  area* 
^  nrnrn  art  pt  n  t  tvt  d  a*  adt  pi  al  mar 
krling  ol  «ri>nt»  tomniriil*  Sharpr 
I  hr  dnivimi  *hr  puvlinnK  hradrd  a< 
grni  lal  man  igt  i  pill  mil  <  linir  «  n«iU>r 
dtlnerv  gmdi  i lit  mdutirv  ripnvalinl 
ol  llit  nllinal  airhnr  giudr  Inr  Iran* 
polling  paikagt  «  m*ltad  til  |  ipli 

\frtv  vtar«ha«k  Shaijx  diMovcrrd  i 
hi  lit  enmpan*  in  lit  dt  Int  n  gunk 
l>u*inr«v  hnl  il  wa*n  i  mil  jl  *hr  *a«  nil 
mairmiiv  haw  Mith  her  vmiul  ilnld  in 
|'mr>  dial  die  ai  lual  nt  gniialu>nt  lo  ac 
qiurr  ihriniripanv  look  platr  Brtamr 
mloi  uial tnn  trrvn  rtit  a  rir»  vrniurr  Inr 
I'nnrv  Bowr*  Sharpr  v»at  amarr  lhal  die 


u  i s  in  i  lit^h  r  ivk  Min  ilmn  I  *i  h  id  M< 
m»i. <.<!  sin  ^«^«  p.»nmdK  II"  !»•«! 
Mom  in  g«  hi  i  il  in  m  iv' 1  "       1 1  *') 

Slmpi  his  I'll  n  Mill  IV  m  >  Bn*it 
untc  l'»7'l  lltiiuigli  a  norgai.i/alion 
and  morr  impnrunilv  «im  r  hi  fnrr 
(.rnrg«  Marvtv  look  mrf  in  IWS  Shr 
ackiumledgi  s  lhal  %  it  had  httn  passrd 
nvrr  (or  «imt  prnmolion^and  ih  n  nhrn 
tic  h  maragrinrnl  tamr  in  «hr  found 
hcrsrllhack  ai  ground  zero  rvrn  though 
shr  had  .  bikmI  track  rnord  '  Whrn  1 
hr«l  mirrvirnrd  wiih  ihr  guv  nhorame 
in  av  mv  hos«  1  *a<  <rvi  n  mnnlhs  preg 
nam  shr  rrnirrnhrr>  I  ihn'ighl 
licrelxi  lhrqua>i  hra(  h.  d  *  hair 

Shaqir  »av*  no*  In  spilt  of  ihr  srl- 
huk*  no  I  dim  uhiuk  ihcrc  it  a  crilmg 
Inr  Hninrn  hire  Al  IraM  I  »r  hrokrn 
ihrcnigh  il  and  ihr  simplr  rt  a\on  I  havr 
brrn  ahlr  in  pursur  this  path  i«  brcause 
of  Crnrgr  Hanrv  Mavbr  I  o  il«  talk  lo 
him  iwicr  a  vrar  hut  for  mvsrlf  and 
nlhrr  krv  *»nmrn  hr  plavt  a  trrv  mipor- 
lant  rnlr 

Il  alwjvt  etimr*  liack  lo  ihr  (JO 
llanrv  iractt  hw  pro-woman  stanrr  10 
ihr  rrcts*ion  in  ihr  earK  80\  whrn  hr 
until  rd  lhal  tht  proplr  nn  ihr  salrshirre 
who  wirr  willing  to  go  ihr  rxtra  milr 

Here  It  Ic     ltir  dr«irr  lu  achirvr  and 

iht  dt  virt  In  makr  mnnrv  was  rral 
vircmg  ht  rtnwmlM-r*  'I  didn  i  srr  a 
comlnri  It  vrl  *ei  in  a*  U  dnrt  wilh  somr 
guvt  li  ^ve>  aUntibtrnrd  lhal  women 
c i nilil  |fi<ii«  nn  whai  nrrdrd  to  br  donr 
rjtmkrr  lhan  iin>  mrn  Ilirn  iherr  wa« 
iht  addril  honin  ol  lrr*h  idras  You  get 
a  hit  t»f  idrat  tint  oi  women  lhal  ynu 
dim  i  grt  oui  of  nirn — wnmrn  think  dif- 
frrrnllv  and  havr  a  dilrreni  prrsprcuve 
I  was  impirttrd  bv  thai  Adding  it  up 
Harvrv  drndrd  |o  gn  ahrr  talented 
wnmrn  hrlorr  thr  comprntinn  did 

'  II  wr  rt  gnmg  tci  grt  thr  hest  people 
thr  ptnplr  whn  arc  going  lo  makr  us  a 
*nitiM  wt  ind  bclirr  makr  *wr  lhal 
wnmtii  tan  have  carrrr*  hcic  mil  |u« 
p>lw  I  didn  t  vnv  lhal  wa«  gnmg  in 
h  ippt  ri  bv  Irmng  lhmg«  hdlow  a  normal 
course  He  ntr  thr  rrcruiling  and  hiring 
mrmo  llar*rv  lentil  in  l<»H4  that's 
known  hrrr  a*  '  ihr  3VI1)  nu  inn 

But  bttainr  (.tnrgr  llirvtv  tannni 
*laiii|>  mil  «rxi*in  h»  do  ret  how  wrll  a 
worn  m  l.irt  *al  1'itnr*  Bnwi  *  it  primanlv 
dtptndciii  mi  who  runt  hi  i  division  II 
tht  gnitrjl  manager  iliinks  wnmrn  arr 
hn<  .ulnrigaslhr*  rr  grllmg  ihrtiilTer 
a  woman  will  hnd  hrr  progrrt*  blockrd 
She  might  as  well  not  lakr  ihr  |ob 
Wmking  lot  »ninr  srninr  rxrcutivrs 
htrr  would  Ih-  a  li  rrihlr  plair  in  start 
tnniinenis  nni  woman  '  I"hrv  mighl 
makriht  |oh        ( (ontinutd  on  pagt  '00) 
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NO  miNCS  ATTACHED 
{tmUmmtdfnmpmy  104) 
me  dean  up,"  be  aayt  to  hm  mother  with 
an  accusatory  giggle  My  fhend  laughs 
agreeably  But  then  the  ub  me  how 
torml  Irfr  »  oowtg 

I  tell  her  about  my  last  bag  We  re 
m  Duneytand,  Mid  the  man  I'm  with 
become*  entranced  with  a  tmv  gtri  m  pmk 
overaRs  sitting  on  the  Jungle  Crime  ride 
bettdeut  He  laugh*  u  the  laughs  at  the 
hmporuewide  mouthed  out  of  the  nver 
Unwdhngty,  ilmon  furcumbmg  to  the 
call  of  my  genet,  I  hke  him  much  better 
and  notice  Km  good  looks.  Up  to  that 
point  the  thought  of  ut  spawning  togeth- 
er hadn't  occurred. 

But  I'm  buty,  I  have  things  (o  do  On  a 
flight  back  to  New  York  City  from  Califor 
nu.ltrytopuah  theumagrofrnv  Disney- 
land rendrtvous  out  of  my  mind— that 
image  and  the  recottrction  of  Michael 
picture  But  late  conspuet  against  me.  at 
it  arwaytdoetagwnu  Career  Women  At 
I'm  mat  m  my  revene.  a  harried  »oung 
mother  and  her  toddler  plop  down  tn  the 
«-*<-uy  teat  nest  to  mine  Clearly  relieved, 
KHher  whispers lo  her  too,  "Tellthe 
nue  lady  your  name"  Eagerly,  he  don 

Bradley  quickly  proves  a  nouy  little 
annoyance  But  way  before  we  land  * 
Kennedy  airport,  he's  handed  me  hu  fa- 
vorite CoBot  And  I've  let  him  play  with 
my  portable  computer  • 
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Opening  Remarks  of  the  Honorable  Silvio  O.  Conte 
Hearing  on  Women's  Business  Problems 
May  19,  1988 


Thank  you.    Mr.  Chairman,  today's  hearing  is  the  sixth  and  final 
hearing  on  women  and  business.    You  are  to  be  commended  for 
convening  these  hearings  and  for  the  high  quality  of  the 
panelists  called  to  testify.    These  hearings  have  been  most 
informative  and  have  served  to  establish  direct  lines  of 
communication  between  our  committee  and  women  business  owners 
and  their  organizations. 

To  all  women  business  owners,  I  say  we  have  heard  your  message 
and  it  has  prompted  many  of  us  to  act  accordingly.    I  have 
cosponsored  H.R.  1897,  introduced  by  our  distinguished  chairman, 
and  I  have  sent  out  a  dear  colleague  urging  all  committee 
members  to  sign  on  and  support  the  Equal  Access  to  Commercial 
Credit  Act  -  let  us  end  commercial  credit  discrimination  against 
women  and  minorities  now,  in  the  100th  Congress.    I  am  also 
considering  ideas  for  studies  put  forth  by  the  National 
Federation  of  Business  and  Professional  women* s  Clubs.  They 
ha?e  made  some  excellent  suggestions  and  they  need  to  be 
developed.    Also  the  National  Association  of  women  Business 
Owners  has  some  very  good  ideas  on  creating  an  effective 
public/private  partnership  and  I  want  to  explore  that  further. 

As  is  said  earlier,  a  dialogue  has  been  established  end  I 
believe  that  small  business,  indeed  the  American  economy,  will 
bu  better  off  for  it. 

Nr.  Chairman,  I  look  forward  to  the  testimony  of  today  s 
panelists  and  to  future  action  this  committee  will  undertake  on 
behalf  of  American  women  owned  business. 
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WOMEN  BUSINESS  OWNERS  IN  AMERICA  -  A  PUBLIC  POLICY  CHALLENGE 
The  Problem 

All  over  the  world ,  countries  —  as  diverse  as  many  African 
nations,  England,  China,  Gem any,  Sweden,  the  Soviet  Union  —  are 
encouraging   their   citizens    to  become   entrepreneurs.  These 
nations  see  In  small  business  the  way  to  Increase  their  exports 
and  raise  their  standard  of   living  —  and  are  desperately 
determined  to  do  so. 

Because  of  this  global   interest  in  small  business  growth  and 
development ,  the  United  States  can  no  longer  be  complacent  that 
our  entrepreneurial  foundations  will  automatically  carry  the  day 
for  us  economically. 

We  have  an  entrepreneurial  tradition  second  to  none.    No  nation 
has  the  his too  or  supporting  creativity.  Initiative,  freedom  to 
disaent  that  we  do*    No  other  nation  haa  drawn  the  oppressed 
people  of  the  world  to  its  shores  with  the  nope  of  a  better  life 
and  then  provided  them  the  opportunity  to  c  eattf  one.    But  we  are 
only  ^LPO  years  old.    And  other  nations  look  at  what  we  have 
wrought,   and,   rightly,    covet   it   for  themaelvea.     Japan  la 
teach  ng  ua  the  cost  of  complacency  —  and  we  are  only  beginning 
to  learn  all  the  results  of  that  hard  lesson. 
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Will  we  —  by  default  —  also  allow  ourselves  to  lose  our 
competitive  edge  in  entrepreneurship? 

What  will  we  do  to  maintain  our  priority  as  the  world's  premier 
entrepreneurial  nation?    Will  we  ignore  the  fact  that  in  this 
country,  women  —  of  every  age,  ethnic,  geographic  and  socio- 
economic group  —  are  deciding  that  the  answer  to  their  problems 
is  to  go  into  their  own  business  —  or  will  we  help  them  do  that 
successfully?    Will  we  Ignore  the  fact  that  the  rate  ot  increase 
in  the  number  of  women-owned  businesses  is  three  times  the  rate 
of  increase  in  the  number  of  male-owned  businesses?    Will  we 
ignore  the  fact  that  today,  28X  of  all  small  businesses  are  owned 

by  women,  and  that  in  only  12  years  —  by  the  year  2000    one 

half  of  all  small  businesses  In  the  United  States  will  be  owned 
by  women? 

Will  we  Ignore  the  fact  that  from  every  direction,  women  are 
fleeing  their  perceived  lack  of  equal  opportunity  to  start  their 
own  businesses  —  where  they  can  operate  at  the  level  of  the\r 
talent  and  ability,   free  trom  artificial  constraints  on  their 
authority,  responsibility  and  reward? 

That  is  the  challenge  we  face,  and  the  challenge  which  Congress 
must  take  up. 
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The  wholesale  migration  of  American  women  to  small  business 
ownership  presents  our  nation  with  an  unprecedented  opportunity 
to  create  Jobs,  taxes,  capital,  business  for  other  businesses  and 
needed  goods   and  services  in  our  communities  —  while  keeping 
millions  of  people  ott  we  It  a  re,  unemployment,  old  age  assistance 
and  other  costly  social  benefit  programs*    It  also  provides  the 
opportunity   to  multiply  our  entrepreneurial   underpinnings  and 
strengthen  our  entire  socio-economic  foundation  —  right  into  the 
nexc  century. 

Who  are  these  women?    Thev  are: 

•  Minority  women  who  feel  the  only  way  they  can  get  a  fair 
shake  is  to  go  into  their  own  business. 

•  Older  women  who  left  work  to  raise  a  family  —  and  now 
tind  themselves  unable  to  get  back  into  the  labor  force 
at  anywhere  near  their  level  of  competence  —  at  the 
same  time  that  their  financial  support  is  stripped  away 
by  the  loss  of  their  spouse  through  death,   divorce  or 
separation. 

•  Younger  women  who  are  single  heads  of  households  and 
find  themselves  simultaneously  having  to  support  and 
raise  their  children  —  with  no  outside  help. 
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•  Women  who  are  employed  and  find  they  can  not  reach  the 
level  within  their  companies  that  their  talent  warrants 
in  a  time  frame  they  find  acceptable. 

They  are  women  of  talent,   ability,  energy,  dedication  —  women, 
who,  like  waves  of  immigrants  before  them  —  are  knocking  on  the 
doors  of  our  economic  mainstream  —  refugees  from  their  socio- 
economic past  —  trying  to  get  into  the  business  game  at  the 
level  of  their  talent,  brains,  ingenuity,  energy.    They  are  every 
bit  as  motivated  as  any  immigrants  who  ever  hit  these  shares. 
Their  own  and  their  families  lives  depend  on  their  success. 

But  they  can't  get  into  the  business  game  if  they  don't  know  the 
rules  of   that  game.     And   that   is  what  we  owe  them:  the 
opportunity  to  learn  the  rules  of  the  game  of  doing  business  — 
so  they  become  players  in  it  at  the  level  of  their  skill  and 
ability. 

In  our  service  economy,  women  are  mainly  going  into  service 
businesses  —  starting  from  scratch,  based  on  a  skill  or  talent 
they  have,   finding  a  niche  in  the  marketplace  which  they  can 
fill,  using  their  energy  and  skill  as  their  capital,  and  their 
home  as  their  place  of  business. 
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While  they  are  highly  skilled   in  the   creative  end  of  the 
business,  they  are  woefully  behind  in  the  business  end. 

Traditionally,  women  have  received  little  encouragement  either  at 
home  or  at  school  to  develop  the  skills  and  attitudes  required  to 
start  or  run  their  own  businesses.    From  their  earliest  years, 
socially,   educationally,   and  in  the  business  world,  women  are 
steered  away  from  this  as  a  career  option.    They  are  not  encour- 
aged to  learn  the  financial,  analytic  and  planning  skills  needed 
to  become  successful   entrepreneurs  —  on  the  assumption  that 
doing  so  is  "unf eminine". 

Heading  your  own  company  is  seen  as  a  masculine  occupation,  while 
helping  people  is  considered  teminine  (nurse,  teacher,  librarian, 
social  worker,  secretary).    Women  are  steered  by  their  families 
and  schools  to  these  "Helping"  professions.    As  a  result,  they  do 
not  acquire  the  skills  of  managing  money  and  people,  marketing 
services  and   products,   costing  and  pricing,   negotiating  and 
selling,  turning  a  profit,  or  managing  cime  and  resources  — -  all 
essential  to  managing  a  business.    And,  as  adults,  they  have  been 
discouraged  from  giving  up  the  steady  income  of  a  job  to  pursue 
the  risky  route  ot  entrepeneurship  for  which  they  have  been 
poorly  prepared  —  both  culturally  and  educationally.  Indeed, 
making  a  profit  might  be  viewed  as  "seltish"  behavior  by  women, 
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and  contrary  to  the  nurturing  roles  they  have  been  taught  to 
assume,  even  in  the  workplace.    Firing  people  night  be  seen  as 
"unkind,"  selling  to  people  one  doesn't  know  might  be  viewed  as 
"aggressive."    They  have  few  roll  models  to  whom  they  can  turn 
either  for  instruction  or  inspiration. 

Of  ail  occupations  in  our  country,   the  demands  of  running  and 
owning  a  business  probably  place  women  in  the  sharpest  conflict 
with  socially  accepted  stereotypes  of  "feminine  behavior,"  and 
therefore  require  the  most  persistent  efforts  to  overcome  these 
socially  induced  barriers  to  economic  equity.    Yet  little  train- 
ing of  this  nature  has  been  addressed  to  women.    For  minority  and 
and  displaced  women,  and  single  heads  of  households*  the  problems 
described  above  are  compounded. 

It   is  clear  that  provision  of  adequate  management  training, 
technical  assistance,  and  cultural  support  is  required  if  small 
businesses  owned  by  women,  particularly  minority,  displaced  and 
dislocated  women,  and  single  heads  of  households,  are  to  exist, 
take  root,  and  grow  —  as  they  must  if  the  problems  of  this  whole 
sector  ot  the  population  are  to  be  solved. 

Women  with  the  ability,  technical  knowledge  and  training  to  start 
and  operate  their  own  business  will  impact  positively  on  their 
local   economy  as    they   not   only   provide   a   livelihood  for 
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themselves  and  their  families v  but  also  create  and  maintain  jobs 
for  unemployed  and  underemployed  —  mainly  low  income  and  young  — 
people* 

Either  these  women  are  provided  the  tools  to  become  economically 
self-suttlclent  nowv  or  they  and  their  tamilies  become  candidates 
for  public  financial  support  for  years  to  come. 

While  this  has  long  been  known,  neither  public  nor  private  policy 
have   made   major   commitments   to   the  kind   of   high  quality, 
long-term,     comprehensive    management    training,  technical 
assistance,   and  cultural   support  which   small  businesses  in 
general,  and  women-owned  businesses  in  particular  require* 

The  American  Woman's  Economic  Development  Corporation  (AWED)  was 
founded  in  1976  to  address  these  issues,  and  to  help  women  play  a 
more  significant  role  in  the  growth  of  our  economy.  It  is  the 
only  organization  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States,  providing 
comprehensive,  high  quality,  long-term  counseling,  training,  and 
peer  group  support  to  entrepreneurial  women  who  wish  to  start  or 
run  their  own  business. 
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AWED  History  and  Service* 

In  1976,  the  U.S.   Department  of  Commerce  Economic  Development 
Administration  (EDA)  provided  a  grant,  a  first  for  the  nation,  to 
"develop  a  model  entrepreneurial  assistance  program  for  women," 
and    establish    the    American    Woman's    Economic  Development 
Corporation    (AWED).     At   that   time,   only  4.61   of   all  small 
businesses  were  owned  by  women  —  who  comprised  541  of  the 
population. 

After  careful  research,  AWED  determined  that  the  greatest  need 
women  who  wanted  to  run  their  own  business  had  was  for  management 
training  and  technical  assistance,   and  proceeded  to  develop  a 
model  management  training  and  technical  assistance  program  for 
women  business  owners.    AWED's  first  training  group  was  taught  by 
th*  best  protessors  of  the  Harvard  Business  School,  who  came 
flying  down  from  Cambridge  on  a  pro-bono  basis  to  teach  in  it. 
Subsequent  training  groups  were  taught  by  Professors  from  the 
N.Y.U.  Graduate  School  of  Business  and  Wharton.    Over  the  years, 
AWED  learned  that  the  best  teachers  ot  entrepreneurs  are  other 
entrepreneurs,     and    today,    our    instructors    are  mainly 
entrepreneurs.    They  continue  to  teach  on  a  pro-bono  basis. 

In  1978,  the  U.S.  Small  Business  Administration  (SBA)  provided 
AWED  funds  —  again  a  national  first  —  to  "develop  a  model 
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counseling  program"  for  entrepreneurial  women  —  which  AWED 
proceeded  to  do.    Gradually,  over  the  years,  as  we  saw  new  needs 
for  serving  entrepreneurial  women,  we  developed  new  programs  to 
meet  those  needs* 

Most  recipients  of  our   services  are  concentrated,  naturally 
enough,    in   the  Northeast.     To   date,   AWED  has   provided  the 
tol lowing  services  to  women  who  come  from  every  one  of  the  50 
United  States: 

•  18,000    women    have    received    individual  counseling 
averaging  90  minutes  each  with  a  small  business  expert 
specially  selected  to  meet  their  needs 

•  19,200  women  have  attended  8  all  day  Conferences  for 
Women  in  the  Businesses  of  Fashion,  Beauty,  Fitness, 
Food  and  Hone  Fashion 

*  15,000  women  receive  our   8  page  monthly  newsletter, 
Woman  Entrepreneur 

*  6,300  women  have  participated  in  various  networking  and 
special  events  designed  to  help  them  meet  each  other  and 
be  mutually  supportive 
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3,500  women  are  umbers  of  our  national  networking 
program,  American  Women  Entrepreneurs 

1,900  women  have  participated  in  two  management  lecture 
series  at  Lincoln  Cent* 

1,220  women  business  owners  have  enrolled  in  an  18  month 
Managing  Your  Own  Business  training  program 

1,120  women  goin«*  into  or  who  Just  started  their  own 
business  have  enrolled  in  an  18  week  Starting  Your  Own 
Business  training  program. 

Most  women  rat-  the  cervices  they  receive  from  AWED  as  Excellent 
or  Good.    And  our  success  rate  bears  objective  testimony  to  the 
quality  and  effectiveness  of  our  programs.    A  survey  of  AWED 
graduates  revealed  that  participants  in  AWED's  18  Month  Managing, 
Your  Own  Business  Program  reported  a  12 IX  Increase  in  sales,  a 
12%  increase  in  profitability,  and  a  75X  increase  in  assets.  79X 
reported  their  businesses  had  expanded  or  diversified.  These 
graduates  created  an  average  of  2.2  full-time  and  2.3  part-tint 
jobs  —  an  over  80X  increase  in  their  employees  —  over  the  year 
prior  to  entering  AWED's   training  program.     Participants  in 
AWED's  counseling  program  also  showed  substantial  gains  in  all 
these  areas. 
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Of  the  thousands  of  woven  in  business  who  had  been  counselled  by 
AWED,  each  created  en  average  of  .5  full-tHe  and  .5  part-time 
jobs  during  her  tine  in  the  counseling  program.    They  experienced 
an  average  increase  in  annual  sales  volume  cf  69%.     50%  related 
that  their  protitability  had  increased  since  their  counseling 
session*. 

Of  the  1,220  women  business  owners  who  have  been  enrolled  in 
AWED's  18  month  Managing  Your  Own  Business  training  program  since 
May,  1977,  only  5  have  declared  bankruptcy  —  in  an  economy  where 
4  out  of  5  small  businesses  tail  in  their  tirst  five  years. 

Indeed,  AWED  now  has  35  women  enrolled  in  its  Chief  Executive 
Roundtables  —  for  women  whose  businesses  gross  over  $1,000,000/ 
year  —  almost  all  of  whom  are  graduates  of  its  er  'lier  training 
programs . 

At  present,  AWED  trains  and  counsels  approximately  2,500  women 
each  year,  and  serves  an  additional  5,000  through  conferences  and 
lectures,  3,500  in  its  networking  program,  and  15,000  who  receive 
its  monthly  newsletter  Woman  Entrepreneur.    The  organization  is 
continuing   to   grow  and   develop   new  programs   to   meet  the 
increasing  needs  of  women  entrepreneurs* 
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AWED  is  «  not-for-profit  corporation  partially  supported  by  user 
fees  paid  by  women  who  participate  in  its  programs.  However, 
these  fees  cover  a  fraction  of  the  operating  and  administrative 
costs  of  the  corporation.    As  a  result,  AwED  has  developed  an 
extensive    network    ot    support    from    private  corporations, 
foundations,  and  individuals. 

Approximately   152  private  corporations  have   donated   funds  to 
AWED.    Some  ot  these  tirms  have  also  provided  pro-bono  services, 
including  supplying  experienced  staff  at  no  cost  for  training  and 
counseling,  and  giving  direct  assistance  with  legal  work,  public 
information,  m&  'tetlng,  and  advertising. 

AWED  has  been  the  recipient  of  considerable  pro-bono  support  from 
Arthur  Young  Inc.   (auditing),  Skadden,  Arps,  Slate,  Meagher  and 
Flom  (legal),  Helrasiey-Spear  (space  and  renovations),  Ogilvy  and 
Mather  (advertising),  and  Howard  J.  Rubenstein  Associates  (public 
information). 

AWED 'a   counselors   and    teachers    contribute    their   time  and 
expertise;   some  are  active,   retired  or  semi-retired  business 
owners;    -hers  are  professionals  from  major  business  cr  corpora- 
tions.   Speakers  at  our  Open  Houses,  Conference*  and  Lectures  are 
volunteers  who  pay  their  own  expenses.    Counselors,  training 
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interviewers  and  training  coordinators  are  all  given  a  token 
honorarium  in  no  way  approaching  the  fair  market  value  of  their 
services. 


There  is  no  question  that  a  major  factor  in  our  success  is  the 
high  quality  of  the  board,  statf  and  volunteers  we  have  been  able 
to  attract. 

Over  the  years,    government  funding  for  AWED  activities  has 
totalled  $3,400,000  ($2l9b0(U00  trom  EDA  and  SBA;  $450,000  from 
New  York  State).    The  private  sector  has  contributed  $3,105,052 
cash  and  $8,087,227    in  donated  services.     Since   1981,  when 
nominal,    below-cost    fees    for    services    were  Instituted, 
participants    in    AWED   programs   have    paid    fees  totalling 
^3, 139, 244.    To  date,  the  total  pub  lie/ private  investment  in  this 
organisation's  creation,    growth  and  development   is  $9,644,296 
cash,  $8,087,227  donated  services  for  a  total  of  $17,731,523. 

Womrn  all  across  the  country  need  our  services.  In  1980,  an 
Arthur  D.  Little  study  commissioned  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce  recommended  that  AWED's  programs  be  replicated 
nationally.  A  national  survey  by  President  Carter's  Interagency 
Task  Force  on  Women  Bu?l"ess  Owners  found  that  women  business 
owners  perceived  that  t.r-ic  greatest  need  was  for  management 
training.    Since  four  <^c  ox  Mve  small  businesses  tail  in  tht  Ir 
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tirit  five  years,  and  the  major  cause  of  small  business  failure 
is  poor  management,  the  women  surveyed  certainly  seemed  to  know 
what  they  needed. 

A  1980  report  to  President  Carter  from  his  Interagency  Committee 
on  Women's  Business  Enterprise  said  that  the  best  way  to  help 
women  in  the  United  States  succeed  as  business  owners  would  be  to 
make  AWED's  program  available  to  women  nationally. 

In  a  1984  Colloquy  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  between  Senators  Rudman 
and  Stevens,   Senator  Stevens  recommended,   and  Senator  Rudman 
concurred,    that   federal   agencies  make    the   necessary  funds 
available  to  make  this  program  available  on  a  truly  national 
basis  over  three  years. 

Subsequently,  AWED  has  developed  a  "Proposal  to  Establish  a  Model 
National  Management  Training  and  Technical  Assistance  Program  for 
Women    Entrepreneurs    Including    the    Development   of  Regional 
Management  Training  and  Technical  Assistance  Centers  in  Chicago, 
Los  Angeles,  Dallas  and  New  York."    It  requires  $4,598,685  in  SBA 
funds  over  three  years.    We  will  obtain  an  equal  amount  of  cash 
from  the  private  sector,  and  raise  $1.60  in  contributed  goods  and 
services  for  every  public  and  private  sector  dollar,  for  a  total 
of  $14,715,792  in  contributed  goods  and  services,   and  a  total 
project  value  of  $23,913,162. 
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For  Chit  money,  SBA  and  the  nation  will  receive  *  program  that 
will  establish  high  quality,   long  tern  management  training  and 
technical  assistance  centers  In  four  regions  of  our  country:  New 
York   (which  Includes  New  York  State;  New  Jersey;  Connecticut; 
Eastern  Pennsylvania;  Rhode  Island,  Southwestern  New  Hampshire; 
Southern    Vermont;     Northeastern    Maryland;    Northern  and 
Northwestern    Delaware) ;    Chicago    (which    Includes  Illinois; 
Northern,    Northwestern    and    Central    Indiana;    Southern  and 
Southwestern    Wisconsin;    Northwestern    Ohio;    Southern  and 
Southwestern  Michigan;  and  the  Western  tip  of  Iowa);  Los  Angeles 
(which  Inludes  Southern  California)  and  Dallas   (which  Includes 
Northwestern  and  Central  Texas;  Southern  Oklahoma;  Northwesterr 
Louisiana;   Southwestern  Arkansas).     In  addition  a  number  of 
programs  will  be  nationally  available:    telephone  counseling  and 
hot-line;   peer  support;   Conferences  and  Lectures;   a  national 
newsletter. 

67,742  women  will  be  served   In  a  variety  of  training  and 
counseling  programs  —  all  of  the  highest  quality  that  exists  In 
our  nation,  utilising  the  best  business  knowledge  and  experience, 
and  putting  It  at  program  participants'  disposal.    The  federal 
cost  of  the  program  Is  $67.89/woman.     A  minimum  of  21,125  jobs 
will  be  created  or  maintained.    The  federal  cost/job  created  or 
maintained  Is  $217.69/job  —  far  less  than  any  public  or  private 
Job  creation  program  of  which  we  know. 
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The  private  sector's  Interest  in  this  program  is  extrenely  high. 
Letters    documenting    financial    support    for   AWED's  national 
replication  by  major  corporations  have  been  received  from  AT&T, 
Aetna,  ARC09   CBS,    CIGNA,    Citibank,   Equitable  Life  Assurance 
Society,  General  Electric,  Mobil,   Prudential,   and  Xerox.  The 
interest  and  support  of  the  private  sector  in  every  Region  we 
will  serve  is  such  that  we  are  very  confident  of  our  ability  to 
raise  the  required  matching  funds  and  donated  services. 

AWED  is  in  position  to  launch  a  major  public  information  program 
to  announce  and  attract  business  support  and  participation  in  the 
project.     William  Phillips,   Chairman  and  CEO  of  Ogllvy  and 
Mather,  has   agreed   to  head  up  the  drive  for  private  sector 
support  of  this  effort. 

If  this  program  were  adopted,  the  federal  government  would  be 
utilising  a  major  new  resource  for  small  business  growth  and 
development  In  our  country,  the  large  scale  emergence  of  women  as 
aspiring  entrepreneurs  —  and  preparing  it  for  success.     In  the 
process,  we  will  help  turn  the  very  hl6!i  small  business  failure 
rate  around. 

Banks  will  be  willing  to  make  loans  to  women  business  owners  — 
because  their  businesses  will  be  run  on  a  sound  basis. 
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Contractors  will  fight  to  do  business  with  women  owned  tiros  for 
the  same  reason. 

If  knowledge  is  power  —  and  it  is  —  making  business  knowledge 
available  to  women  business  owners  is  the  best  way  to  guarantee 
their  success. 

It  is  harder,  and  requires  far  greater  commitment  to  them,  than 
giving  them  money  and  telling  them  to  get  lost.    It  is  also  a  tar 
cheaper  and  more  effective  way  to  promote  the  permanent  growth 
and   expansion   ot  small   business   in   this  country,    ot  tull 
employment  and  the  creation  of  taxes  to  support  programs,  among 
others ,  tor  people  vho,  tor  reasons  beyond  their  control,  can  not 
be  economically  self-sufficient. 

Do  not  allow  women  to  be  forced  into  that  category.    Do  not  deny 
them  their  American  birthright  to  operate  at  the  level  of  their 
ability  —  regardless  of  extraneous  gender  considerations.  Do 
not  lose  this  magnificent  opportunity  for  our  nation  to  mine  and 
refine  this  great  resource  we  have   developed:     millions  of 
talented,  determined  women  owning  and  wanting  to  own  their  own 
business. 

Think  of  all  the  benefits  these  women  could  produce  if  they 
succeed  —  and  guarantee  that  it  will  become  possible. 
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Make  sound  business  training,  technical  assistance,  and  peer 
group  support  available  to  women  business  owners  nationally. 

We  are  America's  secret  business  weapon  —  and  its  undeniable 
business  tuture. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  ESTHER  SHAPIRO 

to:  Mmmr  or  tut  coountttM  oo  small  Butinaai 
Goaptaa  of  Tha  MM  Sato 
nuuao  of  Bopraaintallita 

Mr.  Chairman;  mtmbtri  of  tht  committor.  I  tm  both  honor od  and 
grattfal  f or  tha  opportunity  to  bo  *«othtanMrnia|,andtoipaafctoyoaon 
tht  fubfoct  of  mifi  tntrtprtnwi  and  thtir  tconomic  pottattal.  I  am 
ptoaaad  to  bo  aMa  to  tofindnea  myaaif  to  70a  to  a  woman  antiapr*nrar#ont 
of  mart  than  thrtt  mutton  in  our  country;  it*t  a  dtoignattoo  I  tako  pridt  in.  I 
an  bonrttotd  by  tht  (net  thattrtry  yaar  thtrt  art  thouianda  of  woman 
nawty  adopting  that  titla.  And  I  hop*  that  thousands  mort  will  ba*t  tht 
aamt  cbanoa  btcauat  of  tht  work  of  this  committtt. 

I  am  ramindtd  of  how,  twtnty -tight  y*art  tfO,  at  tht  t*finniof  of  my 
cartsr, I  attandadmy first  |snaralmtttin|  of  thtWrttmGottdof  Aaasrfca. 
I  toofcad  rand  tht  hall  at  tht  msmbsnttp  praasnt-nbouttwsnty-fifo 
tamdrtd  acraon  and  ttlsftston  wrtttrs.  Anditdidnttocaptmtthttthtwt 
majority  wsrt  as*  only  a  handful  war*  woman.  Iwnayoun|.  I  had,  I 
thtafc  ovan  tfcsa,  an  sntrtprananrial  spirit  thattmaafftfroumyiiniuipant 
partnta.  Or  psrhapa  it  was  |nst  tha  damn-foot  faartsaanaaa  of  youth.  But,  for 
whatottr  mmm>  1  antorad  what  woa  truly  a  man's  world  without  aatnaa 
of  ttmttattoos.  And.  with  my  huiband,  Richard,  I  want  to  wort. 

I  craatod  atorita  f ocnalng  on  tha  baalogad:  toanagt  alcoholics, 
battsradwitt^yictto  of  racial  hatrad^  Lattr,  ai  a  ?kt-pratidtnt  at  ABC-- 
ona  of  tha  fowfamalo  VPa  ata  major  nttwort  at  tha  thnt- 1  urn  tha 
aMHitmchariaof  dmlopinf  aochprojocto  as  Woman*  Room,  llasnda, 
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Frttodly  Wrt, lit,  Eastof  Bdtn, Inswa Tbt nurd Rtka,  and TUt  Windsor 
Wtr.  I  l«ft  tt»  nttwfct  to  btcomt  co-  crtator,  co-t»cuttft  productr  and, 
moat  important,  co-owntr  of  Dynasty,  ont  of  ttt  most  popular  dramas  in  tnt 
Wstory  or  ttitrtsion,  soan  wstuy  by  an  audltnct  of  a  bundrtd  and  fifty 
naaonptopitworidwidt.  ifcrtag  mis  ptriod,  iterate 
Prttidant  of  Crtatlvt  and  Corporate  Affairs  for  tbt  largtat  indtpoodtnt 
production  company  in  Hollywood,  witn  wbttmyampanywaspartntrt* 
Tltts  past  taitttslon  sstaon,  I  ssrrtd  as  mcuu  ?t  productr  on  tut  pttot  for 
Hsart&aat*  a  ont-bour  drama  about  a  group  or  ftmaitptoysttanawiio  run 
tbotrowndtafc.  AU toftd,  I two boon inrolTtd in tbt dtrttopmtnt of  ortr 
flit  bundrad  bours  or  craatfrt  product 

Todaf ,  tbtrt  art  no  tongar  ttt  nuatrical  dtoptrtttsttfldtaosdyatft 
•*>;  many  woman  bait  bagun  to  play  important  rotas  in  u»  tntartainmtnt 
*ta**7.  Todt»aftw:Marcy(^r^iscp-t»cut^ 
or  Tbt  Cosby  Show,  wbfcb  Has  abaady  aaroad  mort  than  tbrat  bundrad 
aflttoa  doom  in  syndication  sal*  a»wgbsat  in  tsiafttoohiatory.  sauna 
DsPaaatla  Prasldtnt  or  Motovm  Productions,  Sbtrry  Lansing  is  oo-t»cuttvt 
produce  or  Fatal  Attraction,  a  tbsatttcai  film  that  has  grosaad  mort  than  a 
huadrtd  and  fmy  million  dollars  to  data  DaimSMlscurrtnttyPraaftdtnt 
and  band  or  production  for  Columbia  Picturtu 

But  socft  suoosaa  stoma  do  notrtflacttht  tntirt  picture,  lam  afraid. 
Tb«rtbasstinnmrbttnaftmakprtsMtntctf  and tbt 

chanoat  or  oat  tabling  art  slim.  Thtnumbtr  or  actual  owntrs  or  (JOain 
tbt  antartainmsntbgiinaas  is  squatty  Man  sttl  dscidt,  to  a 

toft  dagraa,  what  thtAmtrkanpublkwit^ 
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mmwmmm  tm.  TmmpvxMWx*Ktai&tot?»  f octant 
MMt  oomph*  my -two  to  flRy-foar  por  cut  or  tot  nattoui  population 
aid  ttat  ttt  oJptooa  to  flfty-tt*  ytar  old  fomatottowmttpiitoo 
domoBrapttc  moot  oajtfly  toug&t  by  tbt  flotfenrkt  and  adfoitiatft. 


T^yoaftt|M%mtt^tot»tt»i#yaotoipoa>orattttattm^ 
Aamrtc»  WoatOBit  loooomk  Dontopmoot  ooBfoftoot*  FfuJtly, 1  dftdDt 
toowwuttooapoct  I  bad rotd, wttb froat tntaroot*  tbt A WID cbartor, tui 
I  *mt faadaatod  trttfe  tbotr  (oafc tad  tntanttoat  Butaottdaf  couWban 
pr»partdi»  for  wfttira  abort  to  uttaoot.  Mr  Cbairmatt.ttiibard(or 
matoniato  today  tbofootiag  I  fotwuta  I  ioofcido*iatottatfttirta|or 

BMiy  IOw  WORM  IWDAM  OQtTOpfOOOttft,  NMN  OMu  OOwCtOOO  to  ut 

fwytNtttNiitftfttAmiricufcMioiM 

CMMBttflMOt  to  bltOg  t COQtlAUifif  Ofld  (TOWlfif  part  Of  tbtt  COCDfllUDity .  I 

Ml  ^oit  wcB  of  bv  pwfcMtoail  Uf o  to  putiott  of  out  olaatft  commodity 
eaOodalitaadIlu»walmoati&ataat^t!rtAWID 


WlMBlwaia*odtoioi&totboardof  AWIDtoronlmocitotlattr, 
doopttt  tBo  boob^i^pBIc^a  dtotoftoOf  a  botbaadt  t^ipo  caadroay  tad  a  ptodocooQ 
*  compaay#lt%mianctfor  I  couttntrofuat  Htct     an  of|anmttnn  tbtt 
ptrallotod  my  own  MMt  tod  ttttmptt  to  boip  toom  to  bacomo  tbt  boot 
prof  totootH  tbty  could  to  Htfo%maaaoriKtfmtiocw^bootfttod 
mam  fratovtry  walk  of  lift,  aotjanttoatwtowattttoi?yLtt|Bt 
•cftotk  or  nut  ton  to  waalt*  but  tfcott  wbo,  bamdoa  aunty  aloat.  bad 
tbt  potofitttl  tootday  to  btcomo  loadort  to  t  wtto  rarity  of  f Midi  Hort 
nu  aa  otintotttoa  tbato^lodod  at  mytbt  and  put  tat  ut  to  tbt 
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stirtotypfcal  attttudts  ttet  say  vmxm  cant  add  and  subtract,  ttet  taty  art 

afraid  to  taktrl^  ttet  tatyttaot  strong  tnouifr^ 

taat  ttan  art  a  sign  of  instaMtttj,  taat  wotasnastdtoattaitancartof  ay 

saaaorgoftnumat  Woinsn.  by virtu* of tMr managsmtntof t2i# family, 

tit  aoassaott  audgK  tut  mom  valuator  tat  aoot,  wart  aasady  Halfway 

to  ttcoaaing  good  turtaats  mantgara.  Hart  was  an  organttatton  taat  t/aintd 

wosasatomarutta*lrldats,ta*trprodorts,^ 

streams  tad  cm*  flout  and  tat  cocnpttAttotof  tustassswt.  i&rt 

participated  la  tit  woruaops  tad  found  tasm  tttttarattag.  Tit  staff  was 

supsrD.  AadiuostimprttafttoranwaiAWID*stunn^ 

want  at  aiooati  ran  or  nan  Mam  fanurtttntatftrstflftytarsisa 

dMMamatai  four  out  of  flft.  htrt  %w  aa  ofgaataatioa  taat  aas  ted  ftwsr 

taaaimfallum  for  oat  taousand  woman  traiasd.  Hart  was  an 

organttatlou  wltt  a  pilot  program  mat  could  telp  wocntn  across  tbt  country 

to  tetootas  auahiia  paopls;  tntrtprtasurt;  aort  productltt  Amtrtctnt, 

Interacts  AWIDtt^fortteadtaacsfBsntofwoiatnlaourattttr 
ttetoursuccsss  wwaottea  TOtait'suoossstmtrataaranu  wt 
wtatttetsoooctsstooocatnotattattiptn»oriasa,  autntaaraatat 
rttoltorapartaanaiptetwttaiaanaadwoiata.  It  is  my  aopttasttat 
partatnttp  aad  tat  mass  taat  A  WD  tspousst  mm  at  part  of  a  atw 
taoftmsatoosfortat  1 990s  and  atyoad,  wtoca  win  craatt  otw  posstatatss 
for  miinoas,Q»a  and  woman,  wao  cant  atttatlr  way  totasmnow.  lit 
wrttsr  of  Scdtstastat  urgtd  taat  'Wtetsotttr  taytendftadttatodo,dowlta 
antaymi|hf  As  wocntn,  wa  te?t  uasd  our  tenda  to  batat  our  ciiildran,  to 
telp  our  nusaaads,  to  sootat  tat  ii  tr  mHHsttr  to  tat  wouadsof  war.  Wtet 
wt  now  ask  is  for  tat  opportunity  to  ust  our  tends  to  tetp  ounsitas  as  watt. 
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Wbtt  m  tft  atidng  for  from  am  coaunftttot,  tad  from  our  country,  is  not* 
nandouttwtitoindup. 

Wt  m  t  a*.-  ttn  mH.  untf  m  cttlor  I  dny;  tench  mt  to  m.uA 
in  ottfor  t  HtoU**  wt  prnttf  appttinto  m»  initial  MpAWlDfcaiftnd 
toaCo*ro«aftd         already  foot  into  ftaprtfitostctor  tad  found 
•MttftotHtatittflf.  ButmortMptoMrtadtftttiproiraffltototo 
apaadad  tad  tfwomioacroai  ft*  country  artfotnc  to  t»tam&tton*tt* 
•UHit  mtoti  or  Anwrtcnn  MiUnm  Woman  naadtt»coattm»dl»ip  or 
orpnf  Hons  Ml*  AWP.  And  AWIDf»*di  ft*  continual  and  now 
a*«dad.!iancftaisiinporto(GoQfrt*.  wna  mat  naip.fta  story  or 
women*  antrapraoaunttp  in  fea  1990s  win  tatteaooountinfoc  a  pant 
mumptar  artact  mro^a  vrnwi  woman  tuud  on  tMr  actteramiati  or  me 
paat  to  craatonaw  opportunities  for  fte^ 
country,  tor  fto  world. 

Isttor  Shapiro 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  Kaabara  of  tha  Commit taa,  ay  mm  it  Laura  Hand* r ion.    I  am 
appaaring  on  banal f  of  tha  National  Aaaoclatlon  of  Voaan  Bualnaaa  Omars 
(MatfBO).    I  m  Praaldant  and  CIO  of  Froapact  aaaoclataa  in  Rockvllla, 
Maryland,  a  haalth  communication  and  blonadieal  raaaarch  flrn  providing 
aarvlcaa  Co  tha  fadaral  govarnmant  and  prlvaea  Induaery.    Pro t pact  anploya  ovar 
ISO  ataff ;  had  aalaa  of  ovar  $7  million  la  1917;  and  antlclpataa  aalaa  of 
approximately  $9  million  for  1911.    Proapect  raeantly  racalvad  tha  1988 
Maryland  award  for  Economic  Ixcallanca.    It  la  my  graat  pleaaure  to  appaar 
bafora  tha  Houaa  Small  Bualnaaa  Commlttaa  thla  morning  to  outllna  NAVBO' a 
recommend* t 1 cna  on  laauoa  aff acting  woman  bualnaaa  ovnara  in  particular  aa  wall 
aa  to  dlraet  your  attention  to  aalact  antrapranaurlal  laauaa  aff  acting  tha 
antlra  bualnaaa  community.    IWIBO'e  goal  waa  to  davalop  racommandatlona  that 
ara  pragmatic,  attainable,  and  managaabla  in  tha  raal  bualnaaa  world, 
objectively  maaaurabla,  and  In  kaaplng  with  tha  competitive  aplrlt  of  fraa 
antarprlaa . 

Tha  maaa  mowamant  of  woman  into  tha  work  forca  baa  baan  ballad  by  aoclal 
ac  lane  lata  and  hlatorlana  aa  a  aoclal  ehanga  of  momantoua  proportlona , 
eomparabla  to  tha  Indua trial  ravolutlon  or  tha  vavas  of  immigration  In  tha  laat 
eantury.    "It'a  tha  alngla  moat  outatandlng  phanomanon  of  thla  century,"  aa>a 
111  Olnibarg,  profaaaor  at  Columbia  Univeralty,    A  flminatl  Milk  artlcla 
attrlbutaa  America' a  rapid  aconomlc  growth  in  racant  yaara  to  ona  factor:  woman 
antry  Into  tha  Job  markat  aa  part-time,  full-time,  llfatlma  workara  In 
virtually  all  occupation*  and  at  all  lava la  of  raaponalblllty. 

In  tha  1980a  woman  hava  thua  bacoma  major  playara  in  tha  aconomlc  fabric  of  tha 
United  Stataa.    Furthermore,  aa  tha  country  bacomaa  mora  fully  antranchad  in 
tha  Information  aconomy,  It  la  bacomlng  claar  that,  If  induatrlal  Anarlca  waa  a 
man' a  world,  tha  now  Information  aconomy  la  an  ara  whan  woman' a  aconomlc 
achlavamanta  can  ba  ahowcaaad.    Thua,  aa  wa  approach  tha  2lat  Cantury  woman 
hava  a  uniqua  and  vary  important  ataka  In  bualnaaa,  both  aa  ownara  and  aa 
amplo/aaa , 

Batwaan  1970  and  1985,  tha  famala  labor  forca  participation  rata  Incraaaad 
almoat  83  parcant,  ao  that  55  parcant  of  all  woman  now  work  comparad  with  38 
pareant  In  1980  and  only  27  parcant  In  1940.    Tha  Buraau  of  Labor  Statlatlca 
aatimataa  that  In  1995,  60  parcant  of  all  woman  will  work.    Slowly  but  auraly, 
woman' a  labor  forca  participation  will  nova  toward  matching  that  of  man, 
approximately  75  parcant. 

Woman  ara  crowding  Into  aactora  of  tha  work  forca  traditionally  occuplad  by 
man.    Prom  1972  to  1985  woman1  a  ahara  of  profaaalonal  joba  Incraaaad  from  44  to 
49  parcant  and  thalr  ahara  of  "managamant  joba"  naarly  doublad  -  growing  from 
20  to  38  parcant.    From  1960  to  1983  tha  parcantaga  of  lawyara  Who  ara  voaan 
had  rlaan  from  2  to  15  and  tha  parcantaga  of  Joba  In  banking  and  financial 
managamant  ha  Id  by  woman  had  rlaan  from  9  to  39. 

Tha  futura  promlaaa  yat  mora  blurring  of  traditional  aax  rolaa  In  tha  work 
forca.    In  tha  Unltad  Stataa  currantly,  mora  woman  than  man  ara  anrollad  in 
collaga  and  unlvaraltlaa,  and  woman  ara  aamlng  a  ataadlly  rlalng  ahara  of  all 
advancad  dagraaa.    For  axampla,  In  1983,  45  parcant  of  thoaa  racalvlng 
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accounting  degreee,  36  percent  of  new  lewyers,  36  percsnt  of  computer  science 
majore,  end  42  percent  of  business  majore  were  woasn. 

Paralleling  the  tremendous  lncreese  of  woven  in  the  work  force  hss  been  thslr 
influx  into  the  entrepreneur  is  1  erena.    In  the  10  yssr  period  between  1972  end 
1982,  the  number  of  businesses  owned  by  women  jumped  from  leee  than  5  percent 
to  over  25  percent.    By  the  yeer  2000,  the  U.S.  Depertment  of  Coaaerce 
eetlaatee  that  SO  percent  of  Aaerice'e  businesses  will  be  owned  by  women. 

In  1985,  the  leteet  yeer  for  evelleble  date,  the  nuaber  of  voaen- owned 
non-farm  eole  proprietorships  totsled  3.7  Billion  -  coapered  to  1.9  Billion  in 
1977.    It  ie  Important  to  note  thet  thle  figure  doss  not  include  date  on  women- 
owned  corporetione  end  psrtnerehlp.    This  date  is  not  evelleble  bscsuse  the 
federel  government  does  not  include  women-o\  nsd  corporetlons  snd  partnerships 
in  the  Cimui  of  Joaen  Bus  ins ««  Owners. 

Stetlstlcs  do  revesl,  however,  that  women  ere  going  into  bus insss  at  s  rsts  two 
times  faster  then  men  end  ere  thus  the  faeteet  growing  segment  of  the 
entrepreneur iel  community.    Since  the  vest  msjority  of  thsss  nsw  femele 
entrepreneurs  enter  professional  end  technicel  service  businceeee,  their 
influence  will  continue  to  grow  ee  the  country  shifts  further  ewey  from  a 
manufacturing -oriented  economy  to  one  that  is  bssed  on  servicee,  high- 
technology  end  information. 

Women-owned  bualneeeee  ere  eleo  making  an  economic  impact.    Receipts  from 
women-owned  non- fsrm  eole  proprletorehipe  epproxiaated  $100  billion  e  year, 
eccordlng  to  the  1982  U.S.  Census.    However,  the  totel  economic  impect  of  these 
businesses  fer  exceede  thie  level  if  one  tekee  into  sc count  the  multiplier 
effect  of  these  dollars  es  they    itn  over  in  the  economy.    Using  a  coneervetive 
eetlaate  that  each  dollar  will  be  multiplied  2.5  time a  in  the  local  economy, 
woman-owned  bualneeeee  contribute  $250  billion  to  the  national  economy.  Of 
thle  $250  billion,  approximately  $37  billion  ie  peid  to  the  U.S.  Treeeury  in 
federel  taxee,  end  another  $13  billion  ie  peid  in  local  end  stste  taxee. 
Conaequently,  women  business  owner a  rspreeent  a  vitel  new  reeource  for  the 
economic  future  of  the  country. 

Women,  ea  buslneee  ownere  end  ee  employ aea,  are  having  more  then  juet  en 
economic  Impact  on  eociety.    Women  ere  "neuro logically  more  flexible  than  men," 
eeye  Eli  Ginsberg,  "end  they  heve  hed  cultural  permission  to  bs  more  intuitive, 
eensitive,  end  feeling.    Their  natural  milieu  hes  been  complexity,  chenge, 
nuturence,  effllletlon,  e  more  fluid  eenee  of  time."    Ae  women' e  attributes  of 
feminine  culture 1  ere  brought  into  the  workplace,  they  ere  providing  e  much- 
needed  belence  to  whet  hee  been  e  predominantly  male  environment,  end  slowly 
but  stsedlly  they  ere  eroding  aoaa  of  the  obeolete  practicee  and  prejudices 
that  heve  dehumanized  work  and  the  work  environment. 

Buslneee  and  induetry,  ere  in  feet,  beginning  to  give  eerioue  ettention  to  the 
development  of  e  more  humanietic  working  environment.    As  the  U.S.  economy 
ehlfte  eway  froa  eaokeeteck  production  towarde  a  graeter  aapheeie  on  services 
snd  high  technology,  buslneee  analyete  are  celling  for  e  more  perticipative, 
people -oriented  epproach  to  managing.    Many  companies  are  adopting  radically 
new  management  philosophies ,  style  and  structures.    The  predominantly 
hierarchical  authorltarien  management  etyle  ie  ehifting  to  e  more  consultutive 
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on*  In  which  the  ectors  within  the  enterpriss  neve  reel  opportunities  to  heve 
input  on  decisions. 

In  the  eervlcee  and  information  ere,  tha  challenge  it  to  build  an  operating 
environment  which  ancouragaa  freedom,  ferment,  eggresslvsness  and  innovation. 
Ona  that  offara  opportunity  for  graat  personal  satisfaction  and  that  providas 
respect  for  all,  ragardlass  of  job  laval.    Thara  ara  ssvsral  ways  to  do  this. 
Ona  ia  to  push  responsibility  down  through  tha  organization.    To  give  people 
closest  to  tha  Market  or  the  product  sore  sey  in  whet  goee  on.    Another  vey  to 
create  this  Innovetiva  environment  is  to  break  down  tost  of  the  rigid 
organisational  linee  that  have  been  esteblished. 

Women  ere  exceptionally  well  qualified  to  manage  in  the  information  end  service 
economy.    Woman  favor  cooperation  over  competition.    They  prefer  to  work  in 
team  etrueturea  where  power  and  Influence  ere  ehared  more  ecroee  the  group,  ea 
oppoeed  to  e  hlererchy  where  power  is  concentre  ted  et  the  top.    Voaen  managers 
aleo  tend  to  place  strong  emphaele  on  developing  positive  reletlonshlps  with 
co-workere .    Furthermore,  they  try  to  relete  to  employees  in  e  more  personal 
way  than  often  is  the  caae  in  the  tredltlonal  mala  etyle. 

Naturally,  theee  qualities  aren't  ones  thet  ere  observed  equally  in  ell  women  - 
nor  ere  they  absent  in  ell  man.    The  key  distinction  is  thet,  es  e  group,  women 
tend  to  exhibit  these  pertlculer  leederehlp  qualities  to  e  fer  greeter  degree 
than  man.    The  reeeon  for  this  is  rooted  in  the  besic  fectj  of  socielizetion. 

Despite  thle  record  of  eccompllshment,  women  business  owners  confront  berriers 
that  Impede  their  growth  -  berriere  that  war?  ^tarly  delineeted  more  then  10 
yeere  ego  in  the  report,  Th«  Bottom  lAnm:  Unequal  Entimriii  in  America:  A 
t«pnrt  of  tha  Prsaldant'a  Tmmb  Porea  on  Vo«n  Bu«in«««  Own«r«Mn.  1978. 

The  berriers  women  bueinees  ownere  fece  include: 

e       Access  to  effordeble  commerclel  credit,  epeciel  finance  programs, 
end  alternative  methode  of  financing. 

a      Accees  to  federel,  stete,  end  locel  government  contrscts. 

a       Lack  of  eccurete  date  on  women-owned  bueinesees. 

e       Lack  of  effective  end  sustsinsd  tschnicsl  sssistsnce  programs. 

e       Lack  of  public  sector  support  through  government-wide 
inatltutlonallzed  programs. 

NAUBO  is  psrticulsrly  concsmsd  with  ths  bsrrisrs  thst  fscs  women  business 
ownsrs.    Our  concern  also  hss  e  much  widsr  perspective.    Ve  believe  thet  women 
bus ins ss  owners  cen  serve  ee  en  economic  catelyst  for  sntrsp-rsnsurship.  To 
schisva  this  goel,  NAWBO  hes  developed  e  eet  of  tecoDuendetlons  thst  will  plsce 
women  bus ins ss  ownere  and  the  entire  entrepreneuriel  community  not  only  inside 
ths  business  and  economic  mainstream,  -  t  aleo  heve  major  implications  for  our 
country's  future  economic  growth,  job  creetion,  productivity,  intemetionel 
trede  end  enhenced  competitiveness.    The  recommendations  outlined  to  esslst 
voaen  businsss  ownere  ere  to  help  this  segment  of  the  entrepreneuriel  community 
reech  ice  full  potentlel.    As  significent  berriers  thet  now  exist  for  women 
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bus  ins ee  owners  seeking  to  psrtieipsts  in  government  concr seeing  and  scquire 
business  credit  diminish,  the  need  for  sons  of  Che  programs  we  are  requesting 
will  bs  no  longsr  rsquirsd  and  should  thus  bs  ellmlnsted.    It  is  my  sincsre 
belief  that  the  rscoaasndations  put  forth  eonstituts  an  important  agsnda  for 
action  and  I  am  proud  to  submit  them  for  your  consideration. 

WOMEN  BUSINESS  OWNER  RECOMMENDATIONS 

As  previously  outlined  in  the  oversight  hsarlng    y  NAWBO  Preeldent  Gillian 
Rudd,  we  recommend  that  Congress  snact  lsgisla  '  n  to  mandate  the  establishment 
of  a  Women  Business  Owner  Policy  Council  at  the  M apartment  of  Commerce  that 
consists  of  key  agencies,  ths  Whits  House,  Congressional  repressntation,  women 
business  associations,  snd  individual  women  business  owners.    The  Council  will 
be  responsible  for  crsatlng  a  Women  Business  Owner  Fedsrsl  Initiative.  The 
Initiative  will  include  a  four-year  plan  of  action  with  annual  targets,  gosls, 
and  measurable  objectives  fo**  sach  Federal  agency    to  facilitate,  preserve  and 
strengthen  women's  business  enterprise  and  to  ensure  full  participation  by 
women  in  the  free  enterpriee  system. 

Ths  Policy  Council  will  havs  budget  and  staff  to  carry  out  its  mandate.  The 
mandate  Includes: 

e       Coordinate  the  actions  of  all  Fsdsral  agencies  and  departments  to 
facilitate,  preserve  and  strsngthen  women's  business  snterpriss. 

e       Develop  s  comprehensive  Fsdsral  plan  and  specific  program  goals  for 
women -owned  businesses. 

s       Work  with  stats/city/local  planning  bodiss,  such  as  ths  National 
Covsmors'  Association,  National  League  of  Cities,  National 
Aasociation  of  Counties  and  trade  associations  to  ensure 
federal/stats/city/county  emphasis  on  this  issue. 

e       Establish  agsncy  performance  goals,  monitor,  and  rsport  progress  to 
Congrsss  snd  ths  Frssidsnt. 

e       Deflns  the  programs  nssdsd  by  women  business  owners  snd  identify  the 
appropriate  agency  to  develop  such  initiatives.    Spscific  smphasis 
will  bs  placed  on:  capital;  procurement;  high  technology;  data 
collection;  international  trade;  technical  assistancs  and  training; 
ths  Dspartmsnts  of  Dsfsnss  and  Transportation;  ths  Office  of 
Productivity,  Technology  and  Innovation;  the  small  business 
Dsvelopment  Corporations;  and  the  Small  Businsss  Innovative  Research 
Program. 

e       Appoint  Cabinet-Level  Women  Businsss  Owner  Policy  Task  Forces: 

--  Each  Csbinst  officsr  would  appoint  a  Women  Businsss  Ownsrs  Policy 
Task  Fores  under  the  Assistsnt  Secretary  for  Administration  to 


dsvslop  a  4-year  woman  business  owner  action  plan,  with  specific 
targets,  gosls  and  objsctivss  for  sach  year.    The  accomplishments 
of  ths  goals  would  bs  included  in  the  merit  increases  of  federal 
employees.    Recognizing  the  barriers  women  businsss  owners  fsce, 
restrictions  on  sole  sourcing  and  other  proc    *msnt  incentives 
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will  be  estsblishsd.    Thsre  would  be  •  sunset  provision  to 
dismantle  the  Task  Forces  if  goals  end  objectivee  ere  reeched. 

--  Each  Tesk  Force  would  Include  egency  stsff,  individual  women 
business  ownere  end  repreeentetlon  from  women  business  owners 
groups. 

Each  egency  would  ellocete  e  specific  portion  of  program  budget 
for  the  Implementetlon  of  model  programs. 

•  -  Model  programs  would  be  funded  for  3  yeers  end  through  mst:ving 
grents  in  subsequent  yeere. 

The  Task  Forcee  would  make  e  yeerly  report  to  the  President  on 
progress  and  future  actlone. 

The  Small  Buslnses  Admlnis  tret  ion  would  concentrate  on  outreech, 
build  local  constituency  advisory  groups,  disseminate  program 
information,  pley  en  advocacy  role  end  esteblish  a  separete  end 
appropriately  funded  women  businees  owners  office  with  edvieory 
councils  on  policy. 


PROCUREMENT 

Throughout  the  oversight  hearings,  many  women  business  owners  heve  described 
their  frum  tret  ions  end  difficultiee  In  geinlng  eccess  to  the  federal  government 
procurement  market.    The  federel  government  is  the  lergest  purcheser  of  goods 
and  services  in  the  United  Stetee,  representing  over  $200  billion  in  purcheses 
snnually.    Though  women  pley  an  important  role  <n  the  economy  through  the 
ownership  of  businesses,  they  received  only  six  tenths  of  1  percent  of  ell 
government  purchases  ovsr  $10,000  in  FY  1985  and  again  only  six- tenths  of  1 
psrcsnt  of  ell  government  purchese  over  $10,000  in  FY  1986. 

The  limited  eccess  of  woman-owned  businesses  to  federel  procuremente  represents 
e  loss  of  excellent  resourcss  to  the  government  and  a  severe  impediment  to  the 
viability  of  the  female  entrepreneur.    It  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
nation's  economy  to  support  women  business  owners  es  e  vitel  entrepreneur iel 
and  economic  ssctor.    Federal  policy  must  creete  a  climate  that  supports  end 
encoureges  vomen- owned  businesses  to  perticipete  in  federel  contrecting. 

KAWBO  proposss  ths  implement  et  ion  of  e  two-phess  program  to  ess  is  t  woman-  owned 
busineesss  in  gaining  sccsss  to  federel  procurements  end  simplify  end 
streamline  the  procurement  system.    Phese  1  would  lest  three  yeers  end  involve 
set ions  that  vs  believe  would  increese  the  shore  of  federel  procurements  going 
to  woman- owned  firms  and  improve  the  acquisition  of  profess ionel  end  technicel 
services.    Fhsse  1  would  be  implemented  onlv  if  the  proportion  of  awerds  to 
woman-owned  businesses  hed  not  been  signifi  ;ently  increesed  end  was  not 
steadily  increasing  three  yeers  after  implementetlon. 

Phase  2  would  estsbllsh  e  set-eslde  program  for  ell  woman -owned  businesses  and 
bs  implemented  to  supplement  «xtions  tsksn  in  Phsse  1.    Phase  1  end  2 
recommended  ectlons  ere  described  below. 
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fhait  1  Actum 

(1)  Congreee  should  enect  legieletion  to  mandate  •  Blue -Ribbon  Commission 
on  Procureaent  and  Innovation.    The  Comaieeion  ehell: 

Review  and  recommend  chengae  in  public  policy,  incantlvee  and 
reguletione  to  improve,  eimplify  and  expedite  the  federel 
procureaent  proceee,  to       to  enhance  innovation,  quality  and 
compe t it iveneee . 

-•  Review  the  Small  Bueinaee  Sat -Aside  prograa  in  •  bold  end  dramatic 
fashion  to  deteraine  veye  to:  incraaaa  accaaa  for  etert-upe  and 
aaallar  buainaaaaa,  provide  incantlvaa  for  priaa  contractora  to 
incraaaa  thair  uaa  of  aaallar  buainaaaaa  and  provlda  management 
and  tachnical  aaaiatanca  to  halp  thaaa  coapaniaa  grow. 

Craata  biannlal  contract  plana  that  anaura  eet-eeldoe  ara 

apraad  avanly  acroaa  all  procureaent  araaa,  and  that  apacify  which 

procureaente  will  ba  eet-aelde. 

In  tha  araa  of  aarvlcaa  procureaent,  tha  Coaaiaalon  ahall  axanina 
tha  nacaaalty  of  buying  quality  rathar  than  lowaat  coat  in  the 
procuraaant  of  aophlatlcatad  profaaaional  and  technical  aarvicea 
and  R&D,  aa  wall  aa  tha  import an- a  of  tachnical  training  for 
federel  prograa  and  contracting  personnel  who  ara  buying 
aophlatlcatad  aarvlcaa,  eo  aa  lo  aaevre  that  high  quality  aarvlcaa 
ara  obtained  in  caeee  where  quality  it  aore  iaportent  than  coet. 

(2)  Profaaaional  end  technlcel  aarvlcaa  conatitute  a  « ynaaic  end  feet- 
aaerging  eector  of  tha  aarvlcaa  indue try,  aa  veil  ee  e  lerge  aajority 
of  bueineaaaa  owned  by  woaen.    The  current  ecquieition  eye tea  wee 
originelly  deelgned  to  procure  hardwere,  and  hae  not  been  effectively 
edapted  to  the  challenging  teek  of  procuring  eophieticeted,  unique 
profaaaional  and  technlcel  aarvlcaa.    Moreover,  fadaral  government 
pereonnel  do  not  under a tend  or  eppreciete  the  weete  end  probleae 
creeted  by  pollciee  of  procuring  eophieticeted  aarvlcaa  on  tha  baeis 
of  loweet  coet  rether  then  quality. 

*"  A  new,  eiapllfled  ecquieition  eyetea  ie  required  for  contrectors 
to  continue  to  be  motivated  to  offer  high-quality  oervicee  end  to 
anaura  the  long- t ara  benefite  of  high  quality  to  the  federal 
governaent.    MAVBO  recoaaende  thet  the  Office  of  Federal 
Procureaent  Policy  (OFPP)  develop  end  implement  on  e  demons tret ion 
beele  e  eiapllfled  alternative  ecquieition  proceee  adapt* J  *o  the 
procureaent  of  profeeeional  end  technlcel  eervicee  -  a  proceee 
which  would  anaura  to  the  government  the  benefite  of  competitively 
procured  profeeeional  end  technlcel  eervicee,  end  increeee  accuse 
to  the  procurement  eyatcm  for  bueineeeee  of  ell  eize,  including 
eaall  bueineeeee. 

Congreee  end  the  OFPP  ehould  require  technlcel  training  for 
federel  prograa  and  contracting  pereonnel  concerning  the 
ecquieition  of  profeeeionel  and  technlcel  servicee,  to  eesure  that 
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high-quality  aervicns  are  obtained  in  cases  where  quality  is  more 
important  than  coat. 

(3)  Improve  the  procurement  proceaa  for  services  by  developing  evaluation 
procedures  ensuring  a  balance  of  coat  and  quality  factors  with 
legitimate  "best  value"  as  the  ultimate  criterion  for  award.  This 
can  be  accompllahed  by  eatabliahing  a  apecial  corps  of  contracting 
and  procurement  personnel  for  purchasing  sophisticated  technical  and 
professional  services. 

(4)  Revise  the  Standard  Induatrial  Classification  Code  Size  Standarda  to 
reflect  the  growth  and  contributions  of  the  service  sector  the  Cross 
National  Product  and  the  economic  structure  of  the  United  States. 

(5)  Revise  the  Size  Standarda  assigned  to  Major  Croup  87  of  the 
Standard  Industrial  Claaalf icatlon  Codea  for  selected  professional 
and  technical  nervicea  based  on  reliable  economic  data  to  more 
accurately  reflect  changea  in  the  U.S.  economy. 

(6)  Eaae  the  "gr adoption"  shock  that  occurs  when  firms  grow  beyond  their 
size  standard  and  can  no  longer  compete  as  a  small  business  for  set- 
aaldas  in  the  market  niches  that  they  have  captured  through  small 
business  competition. 

(7)  Congress  should  enact  legislation  eliminating  Federal  competition 
with  the  private  aector. 

(8)  Ccngreaa  should  enact  legislation  codifying  0MB  Circular  A- 76  to 
increase  contracting -out  opportunities  Government  wide 

(9)  Congreaa  ahould  enact  legi elation  prohibiting  unfair  competition  in 
which  non-profit  tax-exempt  organizations  use  their  tax-exempt  status 
and  other  advantages  in  selling  products  and  services  also  offered  by 
small  businesses. 

(10)  Make  Interest  an  allowable  coat  for  government  contractors,  an  action 
that  would  be  specifically  helpful  to  email  and  entry- level 
bualneaaes . 

(11)  Award  procurements  of  $100,000  or  less  within  60  days  of  proposal 
submissions  and  other  small  business  set -aside  procurements  within  70 
days  of  propoaal  aubmiaaion. 

(12)  The  Department  of  Commerce  should  refine  and  continue  the 
sponsorship  of  MegaMarketplace  for  another  four  years  to  widen  the 
efforts  to  bring  more  women  into  the  procurement  process  at  all 
levels  nationwide.    Monies  should  be  allocated  for  this  effort  and 
for  surveys  on  the  impact  of  MegaMarketplace  on  women  business  owners 
and  procurement  officials,  and  results  in  number  of  contracts  and 
doll are. 

(13)  Revlae  federal  agency  practice  to  ensure  both  the  planning  and  the 
outcome  on  sn  annual  basis  for  the  utilization  of  women-owned 
businesses  as  prime  contractors  and  subcontractors  across  all  of  the 
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product  and  eervlcs  indue tr is s  in  which  they  plen  to  procure  for  e 
given  y..r.    A  mechanism  .hould  b.  e.tabllshsd  to  .neure  review  end 
implementation  of  these  plen*. 

(14)  Provide  financial,  aanegeriel,  and  technical  eeeletence  and  eupport 
to  woman-owned  small  businesses  as  follows: 

-  Model  P"gra«s  involving  woman-owned  snail  businsssee  should  be 
established  to  demons t rets  effective  epproechee  for  marketing  to 
end  contracting  with  specific  egencies  (e.g.,  Deportment  of 

--  Majority  woaen  business  owners  should  be  Bade  eligible  for 
finding  Ent€rpril*  Sm11  Bu«iM««  Inveetnent  Coapcny  (MESBIC) 

(15)  Establish  a  "women- owned  small  business  preference  procurement- 
model,  which  would  preserve  fun  and  open  competition  by  executing  en 
unreetricted  procureaw.nt  but  would  .ward  preference  point,  to  womtn- 
owned  email  bueineesee. 

^f'1!  *™i99  f°  inc^  «t  laejit  one  bid  from  a  woman-owned 
•mall  business  for  all  saall  purchase  ordere  under  $25,000. 

Establish  aechanisae  to  ensure  that  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
women-owned  business  participation  as  subcon tree tore  under  the 
Federal  Acquisition  Regulations  la  e  real  and  compelling  pert  of 
source  evaluation  and  scoring  by  awarding  preference  pointe  to 
bidders  for  utilisation  of  woaan-owned  buaineeeee.    Thie  would  reeult 
in  a  positive,  .elf. executing  incentive  for  other  than  ..an 
businesses  to  build  woaan-owned  bus Ins ss  participation  into  their 
contract  structure.    To  place  .11  priaa  contractor,  on  an  «v.n 
footing,  the  government  should  specify  the  level  or  renge  of  woaen- 
owned  business  participation  that  they  consider  to  be  reeponeiv/on 
specific  procurement.    Aleo,  these  procureaente  should  include 
!^i^!t.MIMUt°ry  cont"ct  "quirt-nt.  for  prUe  contractor,  to 
provide  to  woaan-owned  business  subcontrectore  technology  trensfsr 
and  aanageaent  treining.  57  wenszsr 


(16) 
(17) 


(18>    £!!?!"  lh0uW ,?~Ct  U*ial*tion  •PPlyin«  ■•t-eeide  prograae  .ore 
evenly  across  ell  procurement  trees  to  (1)  ensure  thet  ell 

CinelTirM^*?;/"  ****  ?  »OMn-°™*'  •«*  -inority-owned 

\  l  l"ttri  th*C  •*"11«nt.  high-perforaing,  growing 
saall  firms  will  have  an  opportunity  to  obtain  «  fair  proportion  of 
procureaent  ofter  they  exceed  technical  else  etendarde. 

(19)    Appoint  "Procurement  Advocatee-  for  woaen  business  ownere  in  ell 

executive  agenciee,  ee  well  as  for  the  Interagency  Committee  on 

Women  s  Business  Enterpriee,  to  develop  effective  aechenieae  for 

increasing  procureaent  with  woman-owned  eaall  busineeeee.  to  identify 

KS?:r:r;t.°Pportuni;i"  for  "oaen-owned  bueinee...  md  to  review  * 
RFF's  froa  romen- owned  buaineeeee. 
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(20)  Expand  bidders  )  *.sts  for  all  agencies  to  Include  graatar 
representation  if  women-owned  businesses .    Woman -owned  firms  should 
be  reteined  on  :hese  lists  during  list  rotation  so  thet  a  fair  end 
representetlve  tmount  of  women- owned  businesses  remain  on  the  lists 
et  all  times. 

(21)  Institute  education  programs  on  the  capabilities  of  woman-owned 
businesses  for  government  technics 1  end  con tree ting  staff  to 
eliminate  misconceptions  about  woman-owned  businesses. 

(22)  Relate  the  performance  epprelsel  of  government  contrectlng 
employees  to  their  success  in  meeting  procurement  goels,  management 
essistanca,  and  loan  epprovels  for  woman-owned  businesses.    This  can 
be  coordinated  in  pert  through  the  employee's  Personnel  Office  end 
through  the  award  of  performance  evaluation  points. 

BlMl  2  Actions 

NAWBO  recommends  that  both  small  end  large  women- owned  businesses  receive  e 
more  equlteble  share  of  federel  procurement  funds.    The  federel  go /eminent 
should  increase  woman-business  owners  percent  of  total  contract  dollars  one- 
quartar  of  1  percent  by  FY  1990,  one-helf  of  i  percent  by  FY  1991  end  three- 
quarters  of  one  percent  by  FY  1992. 

Failure  to  echleva  e  steedy,  significant  lncreese  in  federal  contract  dollars 
within  3  years  of  implementetion  would  demonstrete  that  the  bevriers  facing 
woman-owned  business  in  trying  to  do  business  with  the  Federel  Government  ere 
too  great  to  overcome  with  set ions  short  of  e  set-eside  program.  NAWBO 
recommende  that  if  these  actions  fall,  Congress  should  enact  legisletion 
creating  a  set -aside  program  for  small  and  large  woman-owned  businesses.  This 
set-aside  program  should  draw  SO  percent  of  its  funds  from  non  set-eside 
monies.    Fifty  percent  of  the  set -as ids  funds  should  awarded  to  non  8(a) 
businesses. 

DATA  AND  STATISTICS 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Chairman,  no  one  has  been  ebl-f  to  testify  on  just  how  meny 
women  business  owners  actually  exist,  or  on  our  precise  economic  impect.  This 
information  is  not  readily  availeble  because  the  government  does  not  ectively 
collect  data  end  statistics  on  women- owned  businesses  and  the  industry  in 
which  most  of  us  conduct  our  businesses. 

As  you  are  aware,  since  the  end  of  the  Second  World  Wer,  the  United  States 
economy  hes  undergone  major  transformations  from  being  primarily  a 
manufacturing  economy  to  e  services  end  information  economy.  This 
transformation  has  resulted  from  interactions  among  technological  developments, 
systemic  shifts  in  the  structures  of  industries  and  jobs  and  changes  in 
populetlon.    These  rapid  changes  require  effective  management,  but  it  is 
impossible  to  manage  eny thing  effectively  if  we  don  not  understand  its 
dimensions.    While  the  federel  government  produces  a  multitude  of  stetistics  as 
disclosed  in  Statistical  Abstract*  of  tha  United  States  end  other  reports, 
compere tively  little  information  is  availeble  on  economic  growth,  innovation 
and  emerging  sectors  of  the  economy  -  the  very  components  of  entrepreneur ship. 
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Vomii  «r«  p laying  e  key  role  In  the  trent  formation  of  the  economy  by  storting 
now  business  vonturot  In  tho  services,  information  ond  high  technology 
tec tort.    Despite  the  prett  Attention  we  receive  «■  the  fee tee t  growing  tegment 
of  the  butlnott  community,  solid  information  ebout  the  nature  end  tcope  of 
women-owned  builnettet  It  virtually  nonexistent. 

<24)    To  improve  the  national  date  on  women  butlnott  owners,  Congrett 
mutt  ettabllth  inltletivat  to  ensure  the  reguler  collection  of 
relleble  national  date  on  women  butlnott  owners  and  further  revise 
and  update  the  Standard  Znduttrlal  Codet  to  reflect  the  dynamic 
changes  In  the  service  tec tor,  including  the  profettional  end 
technlcel  services  industry,  where  such  «  lor go  percent  of  women 
butlnott  owners  ere  concentreted. 

(25)  Congress  should  enact  leglsletlon  directing  the  federel  executive 
branch  to  crests  e  dynamic  new  clattlf icetlon  system  es  e  successor 
to  the  Standard  Indus triel  Clesslf icetlon  Codes,  which  will  reflect 
the  services,  informetlon  end  high  technology  sectors,  end  which  will 
evolve  with  the  continuing  growtn  and  transformation  of  the  Amerlcen 
economy. 

(26)  The  Bureeu  of  Labor  Stetlstics  should  Include  In  its  Cmnmum  of  Hqjojl 
owned  Bmlnum  thote  women  who  own  reguler  corporetiont 
pertnerthlpt ,  not  just  tole  proprietorthipt. 

(27)  The  Administretor  of  the  Office  of  Federel  Procurement  Policy  should 
compile  eccurete  stetlstics  on  the  perticipotion  of  women-owned 
butlnettet  in  government  procurement,  including  minority  end 
nonminority  women- owned  firmt  In  the  con  tree  ting  ond  tube  on  tree  ting 
procurement  process. 

(28)  All  government  egencles  with  responsibilities  for  educetion  end 
treining  for  prlvete  sector  business  management  should  be  Instructed 
to  collect  date  thet  will  Identify  female/male  portlcipetlon  retlos 
in  ell  government- sponsored  end  cosponsored  educetion  end  treining 
programs  ond  to  monitor  end  evaluate  such  programs  to  determine  their 
Impect  on  women. 

(29)  Congrett  mould  enact  legit  If  ion  to  mandate  e  prive  to  ly-  funded 
commlttlon  thould  be  created  to  ttudy  the  chenging  Amerlcen  economy. 
tpecificelly  the  tervlcet,  Informetlon  ond  high  technology  sectors -- 
end  meke  recommendationt  with  regerd  to  eppropriete  federel 
legltletlon  ond  reguletion  which  will  promote  growth  end 
competitiveness  in  these  erees,  end  enhence  synergy  with  the 
manufecturlng,  extrective  end  egriculture  sectors. 

ACCESS  TO  CREDIT 

Access  to  credit  es  e  meens  of  obteining  necessery  financing  for  stert-up  costs 
end  business  growth  hes  been  reported  es  e  major  problea  faced  by  smell 
businesses  throughout  the  United  Stetes.    The  Inability  to  obtein  commerciel 
credit  is  especlelly  problematic  for  young  butlnettet  which  hove  not 
ettebllthed  a  f inane lei  treck  record  end  hove  not  eccumuleted  sufficient  %ssef 
to  qualify  for  the  business  financing  they  need  under  traditionel  bonk 
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•valuation  procedure*.    Businesses  in  the  service  sector,  no  natter  how 
promising,  of ton  foco  particular  difficulty  In  obtaining  commercial  credit 
because  usually  they  possess  few  tenglble  assets  to  which  a  bank  could  look  for 
collateral. 

Women-owned  businesses  ere  overwhelmingly  In  the  service  sector  of  the  economy. 
Accordingly,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  credit  for  a  small,  service-oriented 
business  has  a  disproportionate  Impact  upon  women.    In  addition,  systemic 
discriminate  places  the  overage  American  woman  at  a  disadvantage  In  competing 
for  capital  for  her  enterprise.    A  woman's  traditional  position  In  the  work 
force  has  limited  not  only  her  management  experience,  but  also  her  income  end 
the  amount  of  colleterel  she  has  been  eble  to  amass.    The  problem  is  even  more 
serious  for  minority  and  divorced  women. 

(30)  The  Congress  should  enact  legislation  to  ensure  equal  access  to 
commercial  credit  for  ell  small  businesses,  and  to  ensure  that  women 
and  mlnorltlee  are  not  discriminated  against  in  the  granting  of 
commercial  credit. 

(31)  NAVBO  supports  H.R.  1897  introduced  by  Reps.  John  LaFalce  and  Lindy 
Boggs.    This  bill  permits  the  exemption  of  business  loens  from  the 
broad  scope  of  the  Equal  Credit  Opportunity  Act  of  1974  (ECOA)  end 
Reflation  B  only  if  the  Board  holds  s  formal  hearing  and  finds  that 
the  application  of  the  ECOA  or  particular  provisions  thereunder  to 
particular  classes  of  business  transections  is  not  necessery  to 
promote  equal  credit  opportunities.    However,  NAVBO  fevors  even  s 
stronger  amendment  to  the  ECOA  that  does  not  permit  the  Federal 
Reserve  to  exempt  business  credit  et  sll  from  any  protection  afforded 
consumer  credit,  rulemaking,  periodic  review,  and  discretion. 

(32)  Expand  the  benk  examine t ion  process  to  examine  for  compliance  with 
the  ECO  A' a  prohibition  e gainst  sex  discrimination  in  business  lending 
and  to  include  data  collection  on  commercial  loans  granted  or  denied 
to  women  business  owners. 

(33)  Adopt  a  specific  affirm.'  tive  action  program  to  help  women  business 
owners  overcome  traditional  lending  practices  that  limit  their  access 
to  financing, 

(34)  Develop  e  rating  system  to  be  incorporated  into  the  examination  and 
implementation  of  the  Community  Reinvestment  Act  to  measure  the 
Impact  of  the  lender's  loan  practices  toward  satisfying  the  credit 
needs  of  women  business  owners 

(35)  Sponsor  educational  programs  instructing  lending  institutions  how  to 
review  loen  packages  for  soft  asset  companies  based  on  cash  flow 
analysis,  rather  than  asset-based  flnsncing. 

(36)  Congress  should  enact  legislation  to  revise  the  conservatism  of  the 
SBA  7(a)    guaranteed  loan  program  and  develop  new  policy  that 
reflects  the  borrowing  needs  of  today's  economy  to  include  soft  asset 
loana,  particularly  for  women  business  owners. 
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(37)  Improve  ch«  quality  and  information  about  small  business  growth  in 
the  United  States  by  expanding  tha  County  Business  Pattern  dats  to 
include  women-owned  stetua  end  business  type,  sole  proprietorship 
pertnershlp  or  eorporetion. 

(38)  Enact  lagisletion  euthorixing  the  Impleaantetlon  of  e  national 
Capltel  Access  Program  and  e  Notional  LIDCO  Program  for  women 
business  owners,  on  the  models  being  developed  so  successfully  in 
Michigan. 

ENTREPRENEURIAL  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Today   the  leedership  of  the  Small  Business  Committee  hes  the  responsibility 
for  defining  the  shepe  and  thruat  of  policy  that  will  guide  Aner ice's 
entrepreneuriel  community  into  the  21st  century.    This  will  be  no  eesy  task 
Currently,  business  organizations,  both  Urge  «nd  small,  are  feeing  e  series  of 
changes  more  extensive  end  more  fer-reeching  in  implications  then  enything 

^  "■odfrn"  Industriel  system  took  shepe  in  the  yeers  between  1890  end 
19ZO.    These  changes  in  the  American  business  environment  come  from  several 
sources,  including:  the  continued  integration  of  the  world  economy;  further 
shifts  of  production  from  gcods  to  services;  the  epplicetion  of  advanced 
technologies  to  most  industries;  fester  gains  in  productivity,  perticulerly  in 
services:  diiinfletion  or  defletlon  in  world  prices;  .nd  increesed  competition 
in  product,  service  end  labor  markets. 

Furthermore,  es  our  country  struggles  with  complex  end  fer-reechinc  problems  in 
such  ereas  as  the  federel  deficit,  competitiveness,  our  decoying 
infrestructure.  AIDS,  educetion,  a  slowdown  in  the  U.S.  population,  as  well  es 
the  aging  of  the  beby  boom  generation,  work  force  training  and  ratreining, 
childcere  end  cere  for  the  elderly,  .nd  the  growing  g«p  between  the  heves  and 
haves  nots,  it  is  imperetlve  thet  Congress,  the  President,  end  the  privete 
sector  unite  in  e  common  mission  end  press  for  solutions  to  these  malor 
netlonel  problems  end  challenges  we  face  as  a  country. 

Tha  mission  to  rebuild  Amerlce  so  our  notion  will  be  strong  end  sure  es  we 
enter  the  twenty-first  century  requires: 

(39)  Federel  policies  which  encourage  savings  and  investment,  es  well  es 
stretoglc  Investments  in  Americe's  long-neglected  infrestructure, 
including  lowering  the  cepitel  gains  tex  rote. 

(40)  A  coordinated  campaign  and  partnership  by  business,  labor,  education 
churches,  end  other  non-profits,  «*  well  es  governments  at  all 
levels,  to  combat  substance  abuse  end  AIDS  in  Amerlce. 

(41)  An  initietive  emphesizlng  the  importence  of  excellence  in  educetion 
et  ell  levels,  including  lifelong  retreining  to  ensure 
competitiveness  in  the  new  globel  economy. 

NAWBO  would  like  to  thenk  Cheirman  LaFalce  and  all  the  members  of  the  House 
Smell  Business  Committee  for  holding  oversight  hearing  on  issues  effecting 
women  business  owners.    The  House  Smell  Business  Committee  is  et  the  forefront 
in  conceptualizing  and  sheplng  public  policies  thet  unleash  the  creativity  of 
capitellsm  end  open  new  vistas  of  innovetion  end  opportunity;  that  train  our 
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work  fore*  of  today  and  tomorrow  for  constantly  evolving  jobs  of  the  future; 
that  transcend  narrow  Interests  and  national  borders;  that  foster  trade  and  the 
spirit  of  international  cooperation;  and  that  strengthen  the  fabric  of  society 
and  enhance  our  quality  of  life. 

HAWBO  hopes,  and  trusts,  that  Chairman  Lafalce  and  all  the  members  of  the  House 
Small  Business  Committee  will  continue  to  provide  such  vision  and  leadership  as 
Congress  addresses  the  challenges  facing  America's  businesses,  work  force  and 
citizenry  as  we  stride  into  the  twenty-first  century. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  Abacus  story,  and  the  personal  stories  of  individual  owners  and 
managers  of  the  compel./,  are  being  told,  as  part  of  the  Public  Record,  in  order 
to  establish  that  Abacus  has  experienced  a  pattern  of  sexist  treatment  due  to 
age/gender  bias  and  that  this  pattern  of  discrimination  has  constituted  a  social 
and  economic  disadvantage  to  the  company  and  to  the  individuals  involved. 

The  social  and  economic  disadvantages  experienced  by  the  company  have 
been  chronic.  Representatives  of  the  company,  for  instance,  have  experienced 
discrta&iation  at  the  company's  local  bank  although,  in  its  entire  fifteen  year 
history,  Abacus  has  never  bounced  a  check  or  defaulted  on  an  invoice. 

Abacus,  Inc.  is  a  small,  100%  women-owned,  start-up  company  specializing  in 
desktop  communications  and  microcomputer  connectivity.  The  company 
offers  a  wide  range  of  services  for  its  corporate  accounts  including  equipment 
sales,  applications  training,  systems  consulting,  graphics  production,  and 
commercial  printing.  The  ownership  and  staff  of  Abacus.  Inc.  believe  that,  as 
women  entrepreneurs,  they  have  had  to  work  harder,  wait  longer,  manage 
with  fewer  dollars,  and  be  content  with  smaller  operations  just  to  maintain 
their  present  levels  of  independence  and  business  success. 

The  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  Small  Business  Committee  recently  made 
a  bold  and  far-sighted  recommendation  with  respect  to  the  patterns  of  sexist 
discrimination  which  are  still  prevalent  in  the  marketplace.  According  to 
Time  magazine,  July  4,  1988,  The  Committee  is  recommending  that  the 
Government  take  several  steps  to  help  women  entrepreneurs,  from  giving 
them  more  loans  to  making  it  easier  for  them  to  get  federal  contracts.  The 
House  Small  Business  Committee  asserts  that  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
companies  owned  and  managed  by  women  may  be  the  "most  significant 
economic  development  of  recent  years... Women-owned  businesses  have 
become  a  central  factor  in  the  American  economy  and  will  become  even 
more  crucial  in  the  years  ahead." 

Time  magazine  adds,  The  Committee  also  found,  however,  that  women 
business  owners  still  face  considerable  difficulties,  especially  in  gaining  access 
to  commercial  credit  and  bidding  on  government  contracts.  In  addition, 
contends  the  committee,  women  need  better  technical  and  managerial 
training  to  ensure  the  growth  of  their  enterprises." 
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Why  arc  woman  the  most  significant  economic  development  of  recent  years? 
Time  magazine  says  "Whether  big  or  small,  enterprises  begun  by  women  are 
having  an  increasingly  significant  impact  on  the  U.S.  economy.  Their 
revenues  are  estimated  to  be  more  than  $100  billion  per  year.  They  pay  about 
$37  billion  in  federal  taxes  and  $13  billion  in  state  and  local  taxes  annually. 
Female-owned  firms  tend  to  be  small  and  their  numbers  are  rapidly  growing. 
They  are  expected  to  be  a  major  source  of  new  jobs  in  coming  years.  The 
Small  Business  Administration  estimates  that  companies  with  fewer  than  500 
employees  created  about  two  thirds  of  all  new  jobs  in  the  U.S.  from  1980 
through  1986." 

The  Small  Business  Administration  expects  that,  by  the  end  of  this  century, 
one  half  of  all  self-employed  people  will  be  women.  Most  companies  started 
by  women  specialize  in  fashion,  food,  and  other  areas  traditionally  viewed  as 
women's  work.  This,  however,  is  not  true  of  Abacus.  Since  its  beginning,  the 
company  has  entered  and  performed  successfully  in  traditionally  male  fields 
such  as  gardening,  cab  driving,  offset  printing,  and  microcomputer 
technology.  The  ownership  and  management  of  Abacus,  Inc.  believe  that 
Abacus  is  precisely  the  kind  of  company  which  the  House  Small  Business 
Committee  wishes  to  help.  The  stories  contained  in  this  submission  have 
been  written  by  individual  owners  and  management  personnel  On  behalf  of 
/  bacus,  and  companies  like  Abacus  who  have  had  to  work  twice  as  hard  to 
get  half  as  far  as  their  white  male  counterparts,  the  following  document  is 
submitted  to  the  public  record  for  formal  review. 
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Personal  Experiences  with  Age  and  Gender  Discrimination 
During  My  Association  with  Abacus,  Inc. 

LceTulp 

Marketing  Director  and  Corporate  Secretary 


Incident  #3-G«ider  and  Ago  Discrimination 


On  Friday,  June  24, 1988  at  11:15  a.m.,  Shah  Tresky  and  I  went  to  our  Wells 
Fargo  Bank  branch  at  725  Irving  Street  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a 
"Special  Collections  Account,"  or  "blocked  account,"  for  Abacus,  Inc.  This  was 
the  most  critically  important  financial  transaction  in  the  company's  history. 
We  had  just  seared  financing  from  ITT  Commercial  Credit  that  would 
enable  us  to  comfortably  finance  the  rapid  growth  our  company  was 
experiencing  in  value-added  systems  sales  for  Macintosh  equipment.  Not 
only  was  the  financing  arrangement  the  most  important  move  our  company 
had  made  to  date  (representing  months  of  hard  work  to  set  up),  it  also  came  at 
an  extremely  critical  point  in  the  company's  relationship  with  Apple 
Computer,  Inc. 

Apple  Computer  is  the  single  most  important  company  in  AbacuV  business 
picture.  Abacus  derives  almost  all  of  its  income  from  sales  of  equipment, 
training,  consulting,  and/or  production  work  directly  connected  to  Apple  and 
its  community  of  third  party  developers.  Ironically,  it  came  at  the  pi>*cise  time 
that  Abacus  was  putting  the  finishing  touches  on  an  application  and  business 
plan  submission  to  Apple  Computer  that  would  significantly  expand  and 
deepen  the  relationship  between  Apple  and  Abacus.  The  submission  was  due 
Monday  morning  and  represented  the  most  important  strategic  opportunity 
that  our  company  had  ever  received. 

The  ITT  financings  in  and  of  itself,  would  enable  us  to  continue  on  our 
.current,  rapidly  escalating  growth  curve.  The  new  relationship  with  Apple 

would  enable  Abacus  to  expand  its  sales  even  more  dramatically,  probably 
'  400%  in  the  first  year  alone.  A  key  element  in  the  submission  to  Apple 

Computer  was  the  secure  knowle  '.«• )  that  the  ITT  financing  was  securely  in 
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place,  including  having  the  actual  account  set  up.  Abacus  had  no  more  lead 
time  available  and  had  to  respond  very  quickly.  In  its  fifteen-year  history, 
never  had  the  company  been  at  this  kind  of  critical  "make  or  break"  point. 

Top  management  at  ITT  assured  us  that  setting  up  this  kind  of  account  was  a 
very  simple  transaction.  None  of  its  clients  had  experienced  any  difficulty 
whatsoever.  Since  this  transaction  was  of  such  importance  to  the  company, 
since  we  wanted  Wells  Fargo,  as  our  banker,  to  be  apprised  of  the  exciting 
developments  in  our  company,  since  we  understood  that  it  might*  be  a 
somewhat  unusual  account,  and  since  Abacus  had  suffered  a  seemingly 
endless  trail  of  what  appeared  to  be  administrative  incompetence  and  what 
was  definitely  tremendously  inconvenient,  we  asked  to  speak  with  the  branch 
manager  directly. 

The  branch  manager  did  agree  to  see  us-for  about  two  minutes.  She  was 
coldly  polite  but  took  no  interest  in  our  situation  whatsoever.  She 
immediately  told  us  that  the  bank  would  have  to  take  three  weeks  to  research 
thi.  situation  before  making  a  determination,  that  she  was  going  on  vacation, 
and  that  Mr.  CDell  Williams  would  help  us  instead.  It  appeared  that  she 
could  hardly  wait  to  get  rid  of  us  and  go  on  to  "important"  things  rather  than 
waste  her  time  with  young  girls  who  really  couldn't  be  doing  any  serious 
business  worth  her  time  or  courtesy. 

Abaci*,  in  fact,  had  never  bounced  a  check,  had  held  three  accounts  at  the 
bank  Lor  the  past  year  with  a  combined  average  balance  of  between  $50,000 
and  $100,000,  and,  in  general,  had  done  nothing  to  represent  a  problem  to  the 
bank.  In  fret,  anyone  looking  at  the  numbers  could  tell  that  Abacus  was  an 
exciting  growth  company  worth  watching.  Instead,  the  branch  manager 
would  not  give  us  the  time  of  day.  In  fact,  her  reception  was  decidedly  chilly. 
There  is  no  way  that  white,  middle-aged  men  dressed  in  business  suits  would 
have  been  treated  so  rudely.  The  branch  manager  would  certainly  have  done 
everything  possible  to  give  male  business  clients  the  reassurance  that  the 
bank  was  swiftly  proceeding  through  all  necessary  channels  in  order  to 
successfully  work  out  this  important  transaction  inside  the  requisite  time 
frame. 


Mr.  OT>ll  Williams,  who  was  given  the  task  of  dealing  with  us  even  though 
he  had  only  been  at  the  bank  for  two  days  and  knew  nothing  of  our  account 
whatsoever,  was  also  polite  but  chilly  in  his  reception.  Neither  he  nor  the 
branch  manager  showed  any  signs  of  appreciating  the  significance  of  the 
transaction  even  though  it  was  explained  to  them  several  times.  The  name  of 
our  contact  person,  an  ITT  executive,  was  also  offered  to  them  on  five 
separate  occasions  so  that  they  could  chejk  with  him  for  background.  That 
offering  was  patently  ignored  each  time  it  was  offered.  The  branch  manager 
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told  Mr.  Williams  to  telephone  Judy,  a  paralegal  in  the  legal  department 
downtown.  We  were  left  unattended  for  about  a  half  an  hour  while  the 
phone  call  was  made. 

When  the  answer  came  back  from  Judy,  it  was  a  firm  "no."  No  valid  reason, 
however,  was  given.  The  bank's  only  response  was  that  they  didn't  want  to 
open  the  account  for  us  because,  in  the  past,  we  had  wanted  to  deposit  checks 
made  out  to  Abacus's  retail  store,  Utopian  Technology  (with  its  own  dba).  We 
have  always  requested  that  our  customers  make  checks  payable  to  "Abacus, 
Inc."  On  occasion,  however,  customers  make  checks  payable  to  the  name  of 
an  Abacus  division,  such  as  Utopian  Technology.  This  problem  was  cleared 
up  and  successfully  solved  by  opening  up  a  second  savings  account  in  the 
name  of  Utopian  Technology. 

Achieving  that,  however,  came  only  as  the  final  result  of  another  tale  of  woe. 
Wells  Fargo  treated  our  company  representatives  with  contempt  and  utter 
condescension  during  this  entire  earlier  process.  An  Abacus  representative 
had  to  have  more  than  one  verbal  confrontation  with  the  branch  manager 
before  the  branch  manager  would  accept  Abacus's  valid  dba's  and  open  an 
account  accordingly.  Finally,  our  persistence  was  able  to  solve  the  problem. 
All  that  Abacus  wished  to  do  was  to  deposit  money  ir'  the  bank;  Wells 
Fargo,  on  the  other  hand,  was  irrationally  behaving  as  if  Abacus 
representatives  were  troublemakers  and  one  step  above  street  urchins.  No 
other  explanation  other  than  a  pattern  of  age  and  gender  discrimination 
could  explain  the  chronic  and  longstanding  treatment  received  by  Abacus  at 
the  Wells  Fargo  branch  at  which  it  was  an  excellent  customer. 

Although  Mr.  Williams,  and  even  Judy  from  the  legal  department, 
acknowledged  that  the  dba/deposit  issue  was  not  a  current  problem,  it  was 
still  cited  as  a  stumbling  block.  Moreover,  no  other  specific  obstacle  was  cited. 
Several  times  we  pointed  out  that  they  were  "mixing  apples  and  oranges"  but 
to  no  avail.  No  intelligent  or  courteous  response  was  forthcoming. 

I  experienced  a  mix  of  very  strong  emotions.  First,  I  was  forced  into  a  position 
of  feeling  absolutely  powerless.  I  am  an  intelligent,  strong  woman  but,  in  this 
case,  Wells  Fargo  held  all  of  the  cards  and  I  held  none.  The  experience  of 
being  helpless  in  potentially  disastrous  circumstances  was  both  infuriating 
and  terribly  frightening.  Fifteen  years  of  hard  work  on  the  part  of  the 
company  as  a  whole,  and  eleven  years  of  hard  work  on  my  part  personally 
were  on  the  verge  of  collapsing  simply  because  people  in  control  at  the  Wells 
Fargo  branch  had  adopted  a  prejudicial  attitude  about  our  firm  that  was  based 
solely  upon  age  and  gender.  I  was  appalled  at  the  possible  consequences  of  the 
treatment  we  were  receiving.  I  was  also  thoroughly  humiliated  to  be  forced 
into  an  audible  conversation  in  a  public  place  in  which  I  was  having  to  beg  to 
be  treated  seriously. 
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The  embarrassment  and  degradation  was  even  more  acute  when  it  came  to 
informing  our  ITT  representative  that  we  were  unable  to  successfully  open 
the  account  Wells  Fargo  bank  had  already  opened  an  identical  account  for 
another  ITT  client  in  the  same  financing  program.  We  had  spent  a  great  deal 
of  time  winning  the  trust  and  esteem  of  ITT.  We  were  representing  ourselves 
correctly  as  dynamic,  seasoned  businesswomen,  a  true  representation  of  our 
skills,  talents,  and  background.  Wells  Fargo,  however,  sent  back  a  loud  and 
dear  message  that  we  were  not  a  truly  a  company  worthy  of  respect.  Why 
should  ITT  take  us  seriously  when  our  our  branch  bank  refuses  to  do  so? 

The  potentially  devastating  effects  on  Abacus's  two  most  important  business 
relationships  is  not  possible  to  assess  at  this  time.  The  application  and 
business  plan  submission  to  Apple  Computer  was  necessarily  submitted  on 
Monday  morning  without  having  the  ITT  financing  firmly  in  place.  It  is 
entirely  possible  that  the  most  important  strategic  opportunity  in  the 
company's  history  has  been  ruined. 

Subsequently,  Abacus  has  approached  another  bank  about  opening  the  special 
blocked  account.  Although  this  bank  has  had  no  prior  dealings  with  Abacus,, 
the  entire  transaction  was  handled,  with  the  utmost  grace  and  efficiency, 
inside  a  half  an  hour.  Though  the  new  banking  relationship  promises  to  a 
highly  successful  working  partnership,  it  cannot  undo  the  deleterious  effects 
of  not  having  the  financing  when  we  needed  it.  Time  was  of  the  essence  and 
our  own  bank  prevented  us  from  moving  appropriately.  The  sharp  contrast 
between  the  behavior  of  the  two  branch  banks,  both  located  in  our 
neighborhood,  demonstrates  that  the  treatment  we  received  had  absolutely 
nothing  to  do  with  the  nature  of  the  account  or  with  the  nature  of  Abacus, 
Inc.  In  fact,  it  demonstrates  that  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  rational  reasoning 
at  all. 

I  am  certain  in  the  knowledge  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  white 
middle-aged  men  in  business  suits  to  have  received  the  prejudicial  treatment 
which  my  associate  and  I  received  as  young,  casually  dressed  women.  It  was 
an  experience  shattering  to  my  self-esteem  and  sense  of  dignity.  It  is  difficult 
to  feel  any  pride  in  your  accomplishments  when  they  are  summarily 
dismissed  and  trampled  upon  by  institutions  which  we  are  taught  to  respect 
and  accord  a  measure  of  authority.  Bearing  the  brunt  of  blatant  age  and 
gender  discrimination  is  an  appalling  and  infuriating  event,  destructive  of 
personal  morale  and  self-confidence.  More  importantly,  this  particular  event 
is  irreversible  and  potentially  destructive  to  the  future  growth  of  our 
successful  women-owned  small  business. 
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STATEMENT  OF 

CAROL  THOMPSON 
PRESIDENT,  rriMP'jrERLAND 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  tho  committee  on  Small  Business,  my 
name  is  Carol  Thompson.  I  am  the  President  of  ComputerLand  of  Austin, 
Texas  and  co-owner  of  CompuRent,  a  computer  rental  business  in  the  same 
city.  Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  before  you  regarding  my 
Computer  Rental  business  and  the  issue  of  equal  access  to  credit  . 

In  Austin,  Texas  in  January  1985,  there  was  no  computer  rental 
business.  Another  woman,  who  had  experience  with  computers,  and  I 
decided  to  embark  on  such  a  business.  In  order  to  purchase  computer 
inventory,  we  pooled  $25,000  of  our  savings  and  purchased  computers. 

We  marketed  our  concept  via  daily  newspaper  ads,  word  of  mouth, 
and  in  the  various  groups  to  which  we  belonged-Chambers  of  Commerce 
and  women's  business  groups.  In  our  first  year  of  business,  we  were 
pleased  and  amazed  that  our  market  plan  was  a  valid  one.  Our  business 
grew  as  did  our  inventory  from  the  $25,000  worth  of  computers  initially 
to  approximately  $125,000  worth  of  computers  at  the  end  of  year  one.  We 
were  showing  $13,000-  $15,000  profit  monthly  at  the  end  of  the  year! 
People  were  using  cnese  computers  for  weekend  projects,  additional  short 
term  office  projects,  travel  projects,  renMo-buy  options  and  long-term 
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rentals  available  for  some  grant  projects. 

We  were  exceptionally  pleased  with  our  progress  and  already  had 
purcNase  orders  for  long-term  rentals  which  would  necessitate  more 
capital.  As  our  business  was  located  adjacent  to  ComputerLand  we  had 
the  fortune  to  meet  a  banker  who  said  he  had  money  to  loan  but  his  initial 
appointment  was  with  ComputerLand.  We  later  set  up  an  appointment  with 
this  same  banker  to  review  CompuRent  financials  and  then  to  ask  for  a 
loan  to  accommodate  purchase  orders  for  rentals,  The  banker  appeared 
positively  impressed  with  our  financial  statement,  growth  status  and 
unique  business  in  Austin,  He  took  the  paperwork  to  review  ar.J  later 
called  to  say  that  if  my  husband,  Larry  Thompson,  Computerland's  Chief 
Financial  Officer  would  sign,  we  could  indeed  have  a  loan. 

Needless  to  say,  we  were  not  happy  or  agreeable  to  this  bank's 
conclusion.  My  partner  and  I  then  sought  out  a  bank  which  we  heard  had 
many  women  in  upper  management.  They  listened  to  our  plan,  reviewed 
our  financial  statement,  commented  humorously  that  perhaps  the  bank 
should  be  into  rentals  and  gave  us  the  requested  loan.  This  loan  has 
always  had  timely  payments.  Our  staff  has  increased  and  we  are  seeking 
out  a  second  location  in  Austin,  Texas  even  in  the  face  of  Texas'  depressed 
economy. 
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CompuRent  and  ComputerLand  both  have  survived  in  a  very  difficult 
Texas  business  market.   I  personally  am  very  involved  in  networking  for 
business,  but  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  a  "good  ole  girl"  network  rivals 
the  "good  ole  boy"  network  in  this  location.  The  National  Association  of 
Women  Business  Owners  has  provided  initial  groundwork  for  >ads  and 
mentoring.  I  am  chair-elect  of  the  Women's  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Texas  which  also  is  developing  a  broad-based  agenda  for  women's  specific 
issues.  Who  has  money  to  lend?  Where  are  the  best  bids  pending  and  how 
to  be  on  the  list?  Who  are  key  people  to  align  oneself  with  to  develop 
business  prospects? 


I  am  also  on  the  board  of  the  Austin  Chamber  of  Commerce  which  is 
made  up  of  thirty-seven  men  and  five  women.  Here  I  chair  the  Small 
Business  area  whose  members  total  eighty  percent  of  this  ninth  largest 
chamber  in  the  United  States.  Again  we  are  tryir  -  to  strengthen  the 
backbone  of  America's  business,  namely  small  business.  These  exciting 
plans  currently  are  on  our  agenda  here.  One  plan  is  being  conceived  with 
the  University  of  Texas  and  begins  with  a  May  11th  workshop  on  "  The  Role 
of  Risk  Capital  Networks  in  Emerging  Companies".  Another  chamber  plan 
is  to  involve  a  large  committee  of  key  people  who  will  evaluate  local, 
statewide,  national,  and  international  sources  of  financing.   We  plan  to  do 
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an  indepth  stud>  of  regular  banks,  venture  capitalists,  investment 
institutions  and  any  other  resources  which  can  strengthen  our  business 
arena.  Lastly,  the  Austin  Chamber's  small  business  sector  is  embarking  on 
a  "Buy  Austin"  program  to  keep  our  procurement  dollars  here.  Current 
estimates  show  three  out  of  four  dollars  leave  Austin,  We  aim  to  change 
that  with  a  broad-based  program  which  will  help  both  small  business  and 
large  business. 

Women,  as  you  know,  are  now  admitted  to  Rotary,  I  am  one  of  six 
women  in  Austin's  seventy-five  year  old  Rotary  with  a  membership  of  four 
hundred  men.  Business  alliances  are  slowly  being  formed  in  this  area  also. 
This  is  an  environment  which  will  allow  women  to  interact  faster  and 
with  more  credibility  in  the  business  world,  I  believe. 

In  conclusion,  my  initial  negative  experience  with  equal  access  to 
credit  has  caused  me  to  be  much  more  aware  of  what  makes  successful 
businesses  work.  I  have  learned  not  to  take  no  for  an  answer  but  to 
positively  persevere  all  avenues  open  to  me.  I  am  convinced  that  women 
business  owners,  who  are  increasing  now  3  to  5  times  the  national 
average,  are  and  shall  continue  to  be  a  vital  force  in  reshaping  the  face  of 
America.  Witness  the  success  of  the  National  Association  of  Women 
Business  Owners. 
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Lastly,  t  hope  my  sixteen  year  old  daughter  will  t,?ver  have  to  hear, 
"If  a  man  signs  this  bank  note,  the  loan  is  yours." 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  speak  up  for  the  many  women  who 
have  been  denied  and  continue  to  be  deniea  equal  access  to  credit! 


Carol  Thompson 
CompuRent 
3201  Bee  Caves  Rd 
Austin,  Tx.  78746 
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Presidential  Documents 


Um*m  Order  mm  of  Mai  ia  Ml 

Crtmtirsg  •  NatfoMl  Woma'i  lute  Enterprise;  Policy  tad 
rWriUng  AfTUfMBMU  for  Developing.  Coonftnaiiog  tad 
taplMNotfnf  •  National  Profnun  for  Women',  ff ninaea 
Entetpciee 

la  mpama  to  the  ftaeinge  of  lha  Inttraaaacy  Teak  Force  on  Women  ieatnets 
Ownan  and  cengresetonsl  rmdings  thai  rvoesmisa: 

1.  tha  significant  rela  which  mull  business  and  woarnn  aotwpwnanw  can  play 
in  promoting  full  cmpleyment  tad  balanced  growth  in  oar  economy. 

1  tha  many  abatadaa  feeing  women  onto  aaa  ensure,  and 

3.  lha  naad  to  aid  and  sttnralete  women' ■  business  enterprise: 

ly  tha  authority  vaatad  in  ma  at  President  of  tha  Unit  id  States  of  America,  in 
ardor  to  ertata  a  National  Woman's  business  Enterprise  Fohcy  and  to  pre- 
scribe arnnatmtnta  for  developing,  coordinating  and  implaminting  a  national 
program  for  women's  business  tnttrprita.  it  n  ordtrad  aa  follows: 
1-1.  faipoimbUitwt  tifOm  feoaro/  Deportment*  one*  Agencies. 

1-101.  Within  lha  conttrainta  of  itaiulory  eatboriiy  and  *c  othcrwiee  permit- 
lad  hy  law: 

(a)  Each  dapartmant  and  agency  of  tha  Executive  ■ranch  ahalt  takt  epprepri- 
ata  action  to  facilitate,  pmarva  and  strengthen  woman'a  business  ratirprlta 
and  to  insure  hill  participation  by  worn**  in  the  frtt  enterprise  lyatant 

(b)  Each  dapartmant  and  egency  shell  taha  efftrmativo  action  in  lupport  of 
womtn'i  buainaaa  anttrpriia  in  appropnata  programi  and  activities  including 
bat  not  limitadto. 

(1)  management  technical  financial  and  procurement  atintanct, 

[l\  buetneaa*rilated  education,  training,  counaeling  and  information  dissemi- 
nation,  and 

(3)  procurement. 

(c)  Each  dapartmant  or  agency  empowered  to  extend  Federal  financial  essiot- 
eoce  to  any  program  or  activity  eheU  lama  remilstioos  requiring  tha  rvdptant 
af  such  assistance  to  lake  eppropriole  affirmative  action  in  support  of 
women  s  basinets  enterprise  and  to  prohibit  actions  or  potidec  which  die- 
criminate  against  women's  business  enterprise  on  tha  ground  of  tax.  For 
purposes  of  this  subsection.  Federal  financial  aaaiatanco  mesas  assistance 
extended  by  way  of  grant  cooperative  agreement,  loan  or  contract  other  than 
a  contract  of  insurance  or  guaranty  These  regulation  shall  prescribe  sanc- 
tions for  noncomplienc  Unless  otherwise  specified  by  law.  no  agency  Mnc. 
lions  shall  be  applied  until  the  agency  or  department  concerned  has  advlaod 
tha  appropriate  person  or  persona  of  tha  failure  to  comply  with  its  regulations 
and  has  determined  that  compliance  cannot  be  secured  ay  voluntary  mesne. 
1-103-  For  purposes  of  this  Order,  affirmative  ection  mey  include,  but  is  not 
limited  to.  creating  or  supporting  new  programs  responsive  to  the  spedel 
needs  of  women's  business  enterprise,  eoteblishing  incentives  to  promote 
business  or  business  -related  opportunities  far  women's  business  enterprise, 
collecting  and  disseminating  information  in  support  of  women's  buainaaa 
enterprise,  and  insuring  to  women's  business  enterprise  knowledge  of  and 
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andartehos  to  oat  or  to  roanirt  fwpllnci  with 
ahmter  aasaatraa.  H  ahoU  tin  too  paipaii  it  aoch 
rtahoBbt  aomntod  on  too  Wait  it  unlaw!  mctoal 


MTVtCtt  and  wwwi  It  to  to^nKto 


toTMCkMUMf. 

1-m.  to  conylng  out  toalr  raspeaHbUlPW  undor  aocttoo  1-1.  tot  dopattosan ts 
aod  madM  shall  consult  tot  totototo  tf  pjattoa.  and  tot  Dapartmont  tf 
lotto*  shall  invito  toy!  gaJdaatt  Dsocatntog  tottt  moponatoflHIaa. 

1-1.  Establishment  oftho  lru**o**ry  Commttm  on  Woman  a  Juti/ms*  Inltf* 


1-301.  To  htlt  tasuft  teat  tot  actions  ordarad  abovo  trt  canted  out  in  on 
eftectiva  Mnntr.  I  baroby  aotebuah  tot  miamgaacy  Caounittaa  an  Woman's 
Imiimii  Enterprise  (Iwraiaafter  callad  tot  CaamaMaa). 

1-201  Tht  Chairperson  tf  the  CaflMtftteo  (hersmoner  eettad  tot  Chairperson) 
thai  I  be  appointed  by  tot  Ptwidaat  Tito  QmblSJmto  shell  bt  tot  praaldtog 
officer  of  tot  Committee  and  shell  hm  sudi  duiiw  *  preecribad  to  tots  Order 
or  by  (bt  Committee  to  its  rates  tf  procedure.  The  Cheirparaen  way  aba 
raprttam  hit  er  her  dapertmant.  agocy  or  offict  on  tot  Ctmmlttae. 

1-203  Tha  Committee  than  bt  eeemeaed  tf  tot  Chairperson  tad  ether 
mtmbtrt  ^  tppointod  byi ibtjtoadt  of  ttf^yttto^aad  tgssjctea  fro*  im^ 

!nwdau«it«r^M  Chtlrparteo  shall  bt  token  tola  cttSSaraSn!*TW  foUow^ 
tog  if  *******  Qotoctea  end  aoch  atotr  atparimwtt  tad  agsaclii  at  tot 
Chairperson  shell  sated  ahoU  bt  sum  tin  af  tot  CtmwHtoe:  tot  Osptrtmtali 
of  Agriculture:  Cimmircr,  Oaf  oats:  fcrnrgy:  HitHb.  Macallan,  and  Welter* 
Hawing,  end  Urban  Dn  nltitjtaii  Interior,  pjetke:  Labor.  Trenapartetten: 
TreosefyT  too  Ptdorol  Tndo  Ctmmiiolsa:  C aural  fsrvtett  Aamtmttcatlan. 
Nattenal  Science  Foundation:  OfAca  af  Padortl  Procurement  Peatey*.  tod  tot 
Saaoll  totttotu  AeminJstretten.  Twee  mimairs  aboil  have  a  vote.  Nonvoting 
mtmban  thou  Indoda  too  Executive  Dtractor  af  too  CoaoalHaa  aad  at  laoat 
oao  bai  no  nora  toon  tone  ispreseutativw  from  too  Executive  Oflka  af  tot 
rVttieent  appototod  by  too  PraaideuL 

1-204.  The  Committee  ahoU  moot  at  least  Ojuortorly  at  tot  coll  of  tba  Cfcairper* 
ton.  and  at  tack  other  toaoa  oa  auy  bo  wlarmtood  to  bo  aatful  according  to 
tht  mitt  of  procedure  adopt td  by  tot  Canuntttao. 

1-m.  Tka  Administrator  of  too  SnonJI  tojttoata  AdmWttratioo  aball  provide 
an  iMcaHva  Director  and  edaojvate  ataff  and  eomiolttrativt  tapport  for  tot 
Committee.  Tha  ataff  anon  bt  located  to  too  OfAca  of  tot  Chiaf  Coantal  far 
Advocacy  of  tot  Small  itolatu  Admtolilrellen.  arlntach  other  offica  at  way 
bt  tttabliabad  spedncoUy  to  further  too  pottctea  exptooaed  hereto.  Nothing  to 
this  Section  prokiblta  too  mm  of  other  property  availabla  fundi  and  resources 
in  support  of  tha  Conunittea. 

1-3.  Functions  of  loo  Commit!—,  Tba  Comadttea  snail  la  a  manner  cantlateat 
with  lair. 

1-301  Promoto.  coofdlaalo  and  atenlter  too  plana,  proaroata  and  opart Hont  af 
tba  dspamaontt  and  agandaa  of  too  Eaacutivt  aVancb  which  may  contribute 
to  tba  attabllabmant.  prttarvatten  and  tlrongtooiun<  of  womon't  batlaaat 
antarprlao.  It  may.  aa  apwoprtete  dovotep  comprahantlvt  tateroaoncy  plow 
and  tpatiAc  program  goolt  far  woman'a  baalnott  antorprlao  with  tot  cooptra- 
tlon  of  tha  dapartmonia  and  agandaa. 

1-301  Establish  such  poUctes.  doflninona.  procoduros  and  guidoHnos  to  govara 
tha  impltmtntttion.  totafttotenon  and  application  of  this  ordor.  and  panaratly 
partem  such  functions  and  tsks  such  atops  aa  tha  Committea  may  datm  to  bt 
nactttary  or  aporepriata  to  achlava  tha  purpoaat  and  cany  out  tba  proviaient 
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MxfMMy  h*M  27. 


Title  J- 


Executive  Order  13431  of  June  22,  1SS3 


Tb«t  President 


President's  Advisory  Committee  on  Women's  Business  Owner- 
ship 


Dy  tne  nuilmiitv  vested  in  me  us  President  by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States  of  Arm-rii  u  <tnd  tn  order  1o  establish,  in  ai-cor.lince  with  the 
pro  v  mum  of  the  Keder.il  A<tvi<orv  Com  mi  He*  Art  Si  smemieu  [S  U  S  C  App 
1).  <ulvi*oiy  committee  on  women's  Dullness  ownership,  il  >i  hereby 
ordered  *i  follow • 

Section  1  EstohinhmenL  U*  There  is  estebliihed  the  Present's  Advisory 
Committe*  on  Women's  Business  Ownership.  The  Committee  thell  be  com- 
pobeu  ni  n  i  mure  th.m  IS  members  appointed  or  designated  by  the  President 
These  member*  shall  have  particular  knowledge  snd  espertue  concerning  the 
current  stains  of  businesses  owned  by  women  in  the  economy  snd  methods  by 
which  these  enterprise  might  be  encouraged  to  expand. 

|l»|  The  President  thitii  designate  s  Cheirpcrsnn  from  envrng  the  members  of 

the  Commuter. 

Sec  2  hnu  turns  lul  The  Committee  shell  review  the  statin  of  businesses 
uwtii'ii  by  women,  foster  through  the  ,rfivete  .sector.  ftnunn.il.  education.il 
iind  ffrncureinent  *mn>oH  for  women  entrepreneurs;  snd  provide  npproprt.nr 
ml vii  v  t»  the  i\*  nukut  dm|  the  Administrator  of  the  Sm.ill  lluninrss  Admtnts 
Irtilioii  on  these  issues 

|b)  The  Committer  ahall  no  I  ►mil  reports  to  the  "resident  on  u  periodic  b,m< 

Sec  3.  AtimmtxtnttHM  |.i)  The  bends  of  Executive  agencies  shall,  to  the  eucnt 
licrniilied  by  Liw.  provide  the  Committee  such  information  as  it  may  require 
for  purposes  of  currying  nut  Hh  functions. 

(b)  Members  uf  the  Committee  shall  serve  without  compensation  for  their 
work  on  •he  Committee  However,  members  appointed  from  among  private 
citizens  of  the  United  Slides  may,  rubject  tn  the  availability  of  funds,  it 
allowed  trnvcl  expenses,  tnt  hiding  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authr  r- 
i/ud  by  law  lor  persons  serving  intermittently  in  the  government  servtc  (5 
USC  5701-5707). 

(c)  rhc  Administrator  uf  th-  aW  Business  An  mairatiun  nh^U,  l*»  'J  -  ••xlent 
permitted  by  taw,  provide  the  Committee  with  tuch  administrr.ive  serv.ces, 
funds,  facilities  staff  and  other  support  services  es  may  be  necessary  for  the 
pcrfurmiinrc  uf  its  function* 
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on  I*  u-twt 


/  Vol  4B,  Nil  124  /  Monday  |un.-  J7  1<W3  /  Pr^ulenhdl  Document 


Sjc  4  u#  wir/  (w|  iMotwilhnt.indinn  .my  oihrr  Executive  Order  the  rum  horn 
of  the  IVoidnil  under  lhc  Kiilcr.il  Advinury  Committee  Art.  u»  dinendrd. 
except  th,it  of  nooning  lo  the  Conjirr**.  which  ht*  applicable  lo  the  Commit 
Ire.  <h.tll  lie  performed  by  the  Aditutiistmliir  of  (lit  Small  Business  Admims 
tr.ilion.  mi  acrunLinu  with  fttitdclinra  ami  procedure*  entdbliahcd  U\  the 
Administrator  of  Omr.il  Servw  n 

(b)  The  Committee  ihall  lermin.tte  one  year  from  the  dale  of  this  Order 


THK  WHITE  HOUSK. 
June  22,  VJttt. 
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Jing  Lyman,  foundir 


Testimony  Prepared  by 
Jing  Lyman,  President 
Hub  Co-ventures  for  Women's  Enterprise,  Inc. 

for  the 

US  House  of  Representatives  Small  Business  Committee 
Representative  John  LaFalce,  Chair 


May  9,  1988 
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US  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEOTATr/ES  SMALL  BUSINESS  GO**HTTEE  TESTIMONY 
Representative  John  La  Faloe,  Chair 

Thank  you  fcr  this  opportunity  j  present  testimony  on  the  issue 
of  women's  access  to  credit,  the  constraints  on  their  entrepre- 
neurial potential,  and  how  we  can  be  responsive  to  this  potential. 
Fcr  almost  five  years  Hub  Co-ventures  for  Women's  Enterprise,  Inc. 
(HUB)  has  been  working  in  the  United  States  and  abroad  to  promote 
an  environment  in  which  women  of  all  ages,  cultures  and  economic 
levels  can  develop  their  full  potential  fcr  self-employment, 
entrepreneur  ship  and  job  creation.    HUB  encourages  a  particular 
focus  on  the  of  ten-unrecognized  resources  of  low- income  women 
and  women  of  color  through: 

o  Networking  and  coalition-building  across 
diverse  constituencies, 

o  Training  programs,  lectures  and  for  litis 
that  build  capacity  for  women's  successful 
business  ownership, 

o  Community  education, 

o  The  resources  of  an  information  clearing- 
house and  publications,  and 

o  Assistance  with  community  economic 
development  for  women. 

HUB  has  developed  a  series  of  tools  and  a  process  by  which 
local  oonmunities  can  obtain  standardized  information  about  a 
depth  of  women's  business  ownership  and  entrepreneurial  activity 
never  before  assessed.   Whether  "the  community*  identifies  itself 
as  an  entire  state,  as  in  the  case  of  the  relatively  rural  states 
of  Maine  and  New  Hampshire,  a  metropolitan  area,  as  in  the  case 
of  Newark,  Essex  County,  or  a  contained  urban  city-limits  focus, 
as  in  Philadelphia,  the  results  of  the  information  gathered  are 
overwhelmingly  consistent.    Based  on  responses  to  the  HUB  Women 
Business  Owner's  Survey,  the  HUB  Support  Services  Survey  (which 
collects  information  through  one-on-one  interviews  on  the  training/ 
technical  assistance,  financial  services,  and  day-care  offered 
to  all  business  owners  in  a  given  ccmrnnity)  and  the  variety 
of  forms  held  locally  both  for  women  business  owners,  and 
those  women  with  an  active  interest  in  self -employment,  we 
already  know  the  following  t 

o  Women  of  all  economic  levels,  cultures 
and  ages  can  and  do  start  successful 
businesses. 
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o  There  is  an  almost  total  lack  of 
accessible  support  services  sensitive 
to  the  significant  entrepreneurial 
qualifications  of  women, 

o  The  demeaning  of  women's  business 
activity  —  resulting  from  issues 
of  scale,  location,  timing  and  their 
own  isolation  and  lack  of  self-confi- 
dence —  severely  undercuts  the 
potential  productivity  of  these 
businesses. 


o  Women  need  to  determine  for  themselves 
the  environment  aid  scale  at  which  they 
can  operate  most  effectively,  given 
their  personal  life  situations  and  their 
caregiver  roles. 

To  bring  these  points  home  in  relation  to  the  issue  of 
access  to  credit  I  share  quotes  from  reports  about  Philadelphia 
and  the  state  of  Maine.    These  statements  are  reinforced  by  all 
of  HUB's  work  and  that  of  all  direct  service  providers  who 
work  to  enhance  women1  s  entrepreneurial  productivity. 

Philadelphia:  "Capital  is  seldom  available  from 
traditional  sources:  family,  friends  and  associates 
may  not  be  in  a  position  to  offer  assistance, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  low- income  women.  In 
addition,  conventional  lenders  shun  small  deals  (less 
than  $10,000)  due  to  the  transaction  costs  and  do  not 
finance  start-up  businesses.   Government  funded  loan 
programs  favor  larger  enterprises,    to  compound  this, 
women  often  have  no  visible  credit  rating  or  collateral, 
and  often  they  don't  know  how  to  speak  business  language. 

"Only  20%  of  survey  respondents  had  applied  fcr  a  bank 
loan.   This  is  consistent  with  bank  lenders'  impression 
that  women  represent  a  small  percentage  of  commercial 
applications,  and  usually  less  than  10-20%  of  loan 
recipients.    Survey  respondents  cited  these  common 
reasons  fcr  net  applying: 

o  14%  were  discouraged  by  loan  officers 
o  15%  could  not  meet  collateral,  equity 

or  credit  requirements 
o  26%  said  the  loan  amount  needed  was 

too  small 
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"Our  survey  indicated  that  success  in  financing 
was  also  tied  to  marital  status:  72%  of  married 
respondents  wfco  applied  for  a  loan  received  one, 
in  contrast  to  only  38%  of  single  loan  applicants. 

"The  types,  location  and  relatively  small  scale  of 
many  women's  businesses  make  it  difficult  for  then 
to  meet  the  minimum  loan  size  and  collateral  require- 
ments of  most  conventional  lenders.   Given  that 
their  work  experience  is  predominantly  in  the 
service  sector,  women  are  less  likey  to  start  manu- 
facturing or  other  kinds  of  businesses  with  fixed 
assets  (e.g.,  equipment)  which  can   serve  as  col- 
lateral.  They  are  also  less  likely  to  own  personal 
assets  outright."  (See  Final  Report  to  Atlantic  Rich- 
field Foundation.,  .below. ) 


Maine:  "Almost  one-third  of  the  survey  respondents 
started  their  businesses  with  less  than  $1,000, 
and  another  twenty-six  percent  with  between  $1,000 
and  $5,000.   Thirty  percent  reported  bank  partic- 
ipation in  their  financing,  while  government 
loans  were  a  factor  in  one  percent  of  the  cases. 
Personal  savings  were  the  largest  source  of  start- 
up capital;  family  earnings  a  factor  in  twenty-two 
percent  of  the  cases;  and  extended  family  members 
in  twelve  percent  of  the  businesses. 

"A  reliance  on  personal  resources  or  networks  for 
start-up  capital  can  limit  the  ability  of  women 
to  enter  anall  businesses.   Women,  in  general, 
have  earned  less  and  accumulated  fewer  assets 
than  their  male  counterparts.    Thus,  they  face 
the  dilenma  of  having  less  ability  to  generate 
their  own  capital  and  less  likelihood  of  attac- 
ting  any. 

"The  problem  is  even  worse  for  women  who  are  low- 
income.   The  survey  demonstrates  that  small 
business  is  an  option  for  poor  women.  Eighty 
percent  of  the  survey  respondents  reported 
having  received  seme  form  of  social  assistance. " 
(See  Testimony  on  Behalf  of  Vfcmcn  Business 
Owners. . .  below. ) 
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were  Li^t^LJ^  •*?  ful1  CepCXtB  ^  they 

p»  addition  to  a  variety  of  materials  from  hub's 
work  that  reinforce  their  conclusions  and  recommendations. 

in-ioJ^f*  ^  f(X.  016  oppcrtunity  to  share  our  extensive 
insights  on  women's  potential  for  self-employment. 
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Interagency  Committee  on  Women's  Business  Enterprise 


i**t  l  9mm  «tw 


MEMORANDUM  FOR  HEADS  OF  AGENCIES  AND  DEPARTMENTS 

FROM:  SUSAN  E.  PHILLIPS 

CHAIRMAN  J 
INTERAGENCY  COMMITTEE  ON  WOMEN'S 
BUSINESS  ENTERPRISE 


Enclosed  is  a  Model  Training  Program  my  Committee  has 
developed  for  use  by  the  novice  woman  business  owner  who 
wants  to  do  business  with  the  Federal  government.  I 
would  appreciate  your  recommending  its  use  whenever  a 
women-owned  firm  requests  procurement  information  from 
(OSDBuT*11  ^  Di,4dvant49*d  Business  Utilization  Office 

L5lItM5akwi  th€  lib*rt*  of  enclosing  a  directory  of  all 
OSDBU  Directors  and  their  agency  affiliation,  which  I 
commend  as  part  of  your  agency* s  handout  material, 
together  with  a  one  page  handout  entitled  "How  to  Learn 
What  the  Government  Buys."    i  believe  these  three  docu- 
2!D  •»•*»*  the  novice  through  the  bureaucratic 

maze  that  more  often  than  not  has  acted  as  a  discourage- 
ment for  women  business  owners.    Women-owned  business 
firms  have  not  been  competing  for  Federal  contracts  in 
the  numbers  we  had  anticipated.    We  hope  the  enclosed 
111  I  !!C*  mmteril11  wi"  h«*P  improve  the  statistics  in 

t»!«Ufnr!;..  "I!*  yo2  t0  kn0w  1  *PP«ciate  your  assis- 
tance in  this  matter  of  mutual  concern. 
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Modtl  Training  Program  Guktotints 
tor  Woman  ButlrtOM  Ownors 
Soiling  to  tho  US.  Qovtmmtnt 


Sltp  1  Trads  associations  and  womtn  business  owners  should  become  famihar  with  tho 
types  of  goods  and  services  oach  Fodoral  agoncy  acquires,  tho  location  at  which 
thoy  aro  bought,  and  tho  total  dollar  volumo  of  purchaoat  in  any  givon  aroa.  Virtually 
ovary  Procuramtnt  Headquarter?  Office  or  SmaH  and  Disadvantaged  Buainaaa 
Utilization  (OSOBU)  Offlct  m  oach  agoncy  or  dopartmant  maintains  such  a  list  or 
can  diract  you  to  tho  sourco  matarials.  Wnta  to  aach  agancy  in  which  you  may  hava 
an  intaraat.  A  good  starting  point  to  coHact  roiavant  information  rogarding  tha 
agency's  mission  is  its  Annual  Raport  to  Congress:  Moat  aganciM  wilt  provide  tha 
Annual  raport  without  charge.  Additionally,  tha  smaH  business  spe^uiist  at  aach  field 
office  can  oftan  provido  guidance  rogarding  your  firm's  proapacts  for  doing  business 
with  tha  field  ofAco.  Tharo  ara  also  quartsrty  and  annual  procurement  reports  aach 
agancy  maintains  in  pursuit  of  goats  negotiated  with  the  SmaH  Buainaaa  Administra- 
tion Summary  data  on  procurement  actions  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year  are  also 
available  and  are  useful  in  approximating  spending  levels. 

Step  2  Once  a  woman  business  owner  determines  that  a  Federal  agancy  represents  a 

viabit  market,  she  can  increase  me  likelihood  of  finding  specific  procurement  oppor- 
tunnies  by  getting  on  the  agency's  solicitation  mailing  list  The  application  consists  of 
Standard  Form  129  (enclosed)  which  require*  a  description  of  the  company  and 
specific  intorrnation  regarding  products  andtor  services  provided  by  me  firm  Apply  to 
aach  Federal  agancy  active  in  your  field  of  interest  by  writing  to  the  Headquarters 
Procurement  or  SmaH  Business  Offtoa  cfoeeet  to  your  business  or  in  cases  of  large 
r-ederal  agencies,  tha  field  or  regional  office.  tou  can  find  the  appropriate  addresses 
in  the  Federal  Government  Section  of  your  local  telephone  book,  lb  further  assist 
you.  the  Small  Buainaaa  Administration  (SBA)  maintains  a  Procurement  Automated 
Source  System  (PASS)  and  the  Minority  Business  Development  Agancy  (MBOAj 
maintains  a  "Profile"  system.  Theae  systems  are  used  by  many  Federal  agencies  to 
supplement  their  m-house  Mats  and  aN  women-owned  firms  ere  invited  to  be  included 
in  these  systems.  For  further  intorrnation  on  how  theae  two  government  wide  lists 
may  assist  your  business,  writs  or  can  the  nearest  SBA  District  Office  or  MBDA  of- 
fice (MBOA  -Profile"  is  limited  to  rninority-owned  companies.) 
If  your  firm  markets  a  standard  commercial  product  likely  to  be  used  by  many 
Federal  agendas,  you  should  be  aura  your  products  are  included  on  the  Federal 
Supply  Schedule  For  those  application  procedures  you  must  contact  the  nearest 
Genera!  Services  Administration  Business  Service  Center 

Step  3  Inclusion  on  the  solicitation  mailing  Kst  wiH  entitle  you.  in  moat  cases,  to  be  placed 
on  the  agency's  source  list  for  the  goods  andfcr  services  for  which  you  have  ex- 
pressed an  intaraat  To  avoid  being  dropped  from  the  agency's  SF-129  fisting, 
periodically  stay  in  touch  with  tha  office  to  whom  you  mailed  your  application  This 
will  demonstrate  a  continuing  intaraat  in  solicitations.  Update  your  application  on  file 
as  the  need  arises. 

One  note  of  caution  at  this  point,  do  not  assume  that  because  you  are  listed  in  an 
agency's  mailing  list  system  you  will  be  notified  of  every  procurement  in  your  field  of 
interest  At  times  there  are  more  firms  in  an  age  ley's  source  system  than  are  needed 
to  achieve  adequate  competition  and  the  sgerv.y  may  rotate  its  source  list  to  give 
each  firm  a  fair  chance  at  procurement  c^rt  unities  Mske  a  point  to  review  the 
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Commmv  Bunnts  Duly  (CBO)  each  working  day  for  specific  solicitations  issued  by 
all  Federal  agencies  and  rtquttt  coptti  of  thost  solicitations  that  appaar  to  be  of  m- 
ttratt  to  you  Generally,  all  procurements  ovar  $25,000  ara  synopsized  in  tha  CBO 
Subscription  ■  may  ba  obtainad  from  tha  Suparmtandant  of  Documents.  Govammant 
Pnnting  Offica.  Washington.  OC  20402  at  a  cost  of  $243.  This  is  tha  currant  first 
class  pnci  and  is  subject  to  change  This  publication  is  availabla  in  most  public 
libraries. 

Stsp  4  Parhapa  tha  moat  product ivt  tachniqua  for  tdantifying  potantial  procuramant  oppor- 
tunities m  any  Federal  agancy  is  via  dtrrjt  contact  with  agency  parsonnal  Thara  ara 
two  catagonaa  of  spactalists  you  must  cat  to  know  Ths  first  <i  an  administrative  type 
caMed  a  Small  Business  Spactalist.  ths  othar  is  a  tachnical  typa  in  charge  of  a 
specific  procuramant  requirement  often  referred  to  as  the  "requiring  office"  It  is  a 
must  to  contact  the  Small  Business  Specialist  first  In  many  of  the  smaller  Federal 
agencies,  espectafty  in  the  area  of  research  and  development  where  long  range  plan- 
ning is  necessary,  you  may  have  some  difficulty  meat,  g  tachnical  personnel  without 
first  contacting  tha  Smalt  Business  Specialist  Moat  large  Federal  agencies  like  0OO, 
NASA,  and  QSA  welcome  inquiries  and  encourage  discussions  between  tachnical 
personnel  and  company  representatives.  Often  this  is  accomplished  directly  by  con- 
tacting the  agency  in  question  or  the  Small  Business  Office,  which  will  arrange  such 
meetings  or  respond  to  written  inquiries.  It  is  desirable  to  have  the  Small  Business 
Specialist  at  any  meeting  with  technical  personnel  since  they  can  follow-up  either 
through  further  discussions  or  can  help  you  furnish  additional  information  requested 
by  the  tachnical  office 

Step  5  Finally,  there  are  various  procurement  workshops  that  aach  Federal  agency  itself 
conducts  each  year  to  acquaint  smell  business  owners  with  the  various  programs  it 
administers  You  should  write  or  phone  the  Small  Business  representative  of  the 
agency  where  your  principal  interest  may  ba  to  find  out  the  particulars  of  these  train* 
ing  workshops  This  is  an  excellent  way  to  match  a  potential  agency  requirement  with 
the  skills  and  expertise  your  business  possesses.  There  ara  several  excellent  large- 
scale  workshops  conducted  annually  in  Washington.  OC .  where  most  of  the  Federal 
jgencies  are  represented  These  include  the  MegaMarketplace  Symposium  for 
women  business  owners  in  the  Spring  (In  1967.  a  MegaMarketplace  was  held  on  the 
east  coast  in  April  and  tha  west  coast  in  May),  the  National  Small  Business  Week 
conducted  by  SBA  in  May.  and  the  Minority  Enterprise  Development  Week  (MEO 
Week)  in  October  These  offer  training  workshops  in  the  form  of  question  and  answer 
discussions  on  a  variety  of  marketing  and  procurement  topics  as  wall  as  agency- 
operated  booths  with  detailed  literature  on  the  procedures  and  programs  ad- 
ministered by  each  agency  Invariably  a  procurement  or  small  business  specialist 
from  every  Federal  agency  is  in  attendance  Such  functions  are  a  must  for  the  newly 
initiated  women  business  firms  attempting  to  do  business  ih  the  Federal  market 
place 
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HOW  TO  LEARN  WHAT  THE  GOVERNMENT  BUYS 

W  you  art  t  small  business  ptrton  who  would  like  to  do  business  with  tho  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  your  previous  attempts  have  bMnd ts  than  productive,  hart  art  soma  tips  that 
may  ba  helpful 

1  Obtain  a  subscription  to  tha  Commerce  Button  DeKry  (CBO)  Tha  CBD  is  a  daily  list 
of  US  Govtrnmant  procuromtnt  Invitationa  lor  bid,  subcontracting  leads,  surplus- 
property  aaJss  and  foreign  buainata  ooportuntties.  tt  is  the  maana  by  which  Govsm- 
mart  aganciaa  maka  their  naada  lor  raaaarch,  gooda  and  services  known  to  tha  world 
at  larga.  Anyona  who  ia  atrioua  about  doing  buainata  with  tha  Govtrnmant  should 
subscribe  to  tt  and  raad  tt  daily  A  subscription  currently  coats  $173  a  ytar  via  second 
class  mail  or  $243.  via  first  class  mail  Sand  your  ordtr  and  chock  to  tht  Suptnnttn- 
dtnt  of  Documents,  US.  Govtrnmant  Printing  Office,  Washington,  DC  20402 

2  and  Safe*  Directory,  ($550)  from  the 
Govtmmtrt  Printing  Office.  Washington,  DC  20402  This  book  lists  tha  gooda  and 
services  commonly  purchaatd  by  tha  Govtrnmant  ft  also  tails  which  aganciaa  buy 
which  products  and  how  to  contact  thair  procurement  offices. 

a  Visit  the  nearest  office  of  the  Small  Business  Administration  Their  counselors  should 
be  able  to  tell  you  which  Government  agencies  are  your  bast  proapective  customers 
While  you  are  mere  get  a  Standard  Form  129,  Bidders  Mailing  List  Application,  and 
find  out  how  to  gat  on  an  agency's  or  department's  "bidders"  list. 

4  Contact  the  General  Services  Admlnistrsriorts  Business  Service  Center  in  your  area 
GS*  acts  as  tha  purchasing  agent  for  many  items  of  equipment  and  supplies  used  by 
thoGo^mont  They  also  have  counsstors  who  help  business  people  make  their  way 
through  the  maze  of  departments  and  agenciee  involved  in  procurement.  These 
5Tt£!?J0^m  QA;  Bemon>      Chicago,  It;  Denver,  CO;  Fort  Worth. 
TX;  Houston.  TX,  Kansas  City.  MO;  loo  Angeles.  CA;  New  York,  NY.  Philadelphia.  PA. 
San  Francisco,  CA.  Seattle,  WA;  and  Washington,  DC. 

5  When  you  do  zero  in  on  a  particular  agency  or  department,  find  out  who  the  progrsm 
or  protect  officers  art  who  buy  tha  services  or  product  that  your  company  sella.  Per- 
sonalty can  on  thttt  people  and  follow  up  your  initial  calls.  Stay  m  touch  Successful 
marketing  is  hard  work  It  requires  strategy,  perseverance  and  •  steady,  soorsssrve 
marketing  plan 
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Congress  of  the  United  States 

tunc  of  HtprtttntadOtt 

COMMITTEE  ON  SMAU  BUSINESS 

m  ft^wi  fmu  GfTta 

VuHyn.  bc  20J15 

April  19,  1986 


JOHNMH.I*  WW 

•  NMCN  t4AwC"?>*  »  Wl 

JMMWI  »»— »'   

•MM  t  W»  *■•*» 

KMMIItHH*  MT' — 


a  *Mt  CAM 


Dear  > 

The  House  Committee  on  Small  Business  has  scheduled  a  series 
of  oversight  hearings  on  the  subject  of  women's  *"sin«"  _ 
enterprise.    These  hearings  will  begin  on  April  26,  1988.    One  of 
the  subjects  which  the  Committee  will  be  addressing  will  be 
government  policies  and  programs  which  affect  women  business 
owners. 

In  connection  with  these  hearings  and  the  development  of  a 
complete  hearing  record  which  will  permit  the  Congress  to  develop 
appropriate  recommendations  or  legislation,  it  is  requested  that 
you  supply  the  Committee  with  answers  to  the  following  questions; 

1.    Executive  Order  12138  requires  that  each  Federal 
department  and  agency  "take  appropriate  action  to 
facilitate,  preserve  and  strengthen  women's  business 
enterprise  and  to  ensure  full  participation  by  women  in 
the  free  enterprise  system."    Please  identify  every 
Initiative  your  agency  has  undertaken  pursuant  to  this 
executive  order,  the  impact  of  the  initiative,  'the  office 
responsible  for  the  initiative,  your  assessment  of  the 
success  or  failure  of  each,  and  your  recommendations  for 
future  initiatives. 


2.    Please  supply  the  Committee  with  the  following 
information  for  each  of  the  last  four  years i 

a.  the  number,  total  doll  *s,  and  relative  percentages 
such  figures  represent  fo»  all  contracts  awarded  by  your 
agency  to  women-owned  businesses  identifying  separately 
awards  made  pursuant  to  section  8(a)  of  the  Small 
Business  Act) 
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b.  the  efforts  made  by  your  agency  to  ensure  that  women- 
owned  businesses  appear  on  government  bidders  lists  and 
are  being  forwarded  solicitation  packages  for  contracting 
opportunities; 

c.  total  dollar  amount  ot  subcontracting  commitments  aade 
by  large  prime  contractors  with  your  agency  and  efforts 
to  encourage  primes  to  utilize  women-owned  snail  business 
concerns. 

If  your  agency  makes  grants  or  1    ns,  please  supply  the 
following  information  for  each  ot  the  last  four  years t 

a.  the  number,  total  dollars,  and  relative  percentages 
such  figures  represent  for  all  such  grants  or  loans  made 
to  women-owned  businesses; 

b.  efforts  made  by  your  agency  to  encourage  the 
participation  of  women  in  grant  and  loan  programs. 

If  your  agency  has  programs  relatln    t),  or  regulatory 
authority  over,  the  provision  of  con  ^cial  credit,  in 
any  form,  describe  any  °  itlatlves  undertaken  by  the 
agency,  or  subject  to  itj  programmatic  or  regulatory 
authority,  that  are  directed  toward  women  business  owners 
or  that  may  be  more  likely  to  affect  ?-ch  owners  in  any 
significant  way.     In  >our  response,  please  detail  such 
program  or  authority  and  provide  such  statistical  or 
other  data  that  may  serve  to  describe  the  efforts  of  vour 
agency.  7 


5. 


Please  list  all  types  of  data  within  the  control  of  your 
agency  regarding  women-owned  businesses  indicating  the 
usage  that  your  agency  has  for  such  data,  the  sufficiency 
of  the  data,  its  reliability  and  any  improvements  in  data 
collection,  retrieval  or  usage  planned  or  desired  by  the 
agency  to  better  assist  Its  efforts  in  this  area. 

In  '-der  for  the  Committee  to  prepare  effectively  for  these 
hearings,  I  would  appreciate  receiving  your  answers  to  the  above 
questions  no  later  than  May  2,  i988. 

Sincerely, 


JOHN  J.  LaFALCE 
Chairman 
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Honorable  Frank  C.  Ctrlucci 
Sac  rat  try 

Department  of  Defense 

Washington,  DC     20301-1 l55Mr.  Secretary 

Honorable  George  P.  Shultz 
Secretary 

Department  of  State 

Washington,  DC      20520Mr.  Secretary 

Honorable  James  A.  Baker  III 
Secretary 

Department  of  the  Treasury 
Washington,  DC      20220Mr.  Secretary 

Honorable  Donald  P.  Hodel 
Secretary 

Department  of  Interior 

Washington,  DC     202U0Mr  Secretary 

Honorable  Richard  E.  Lyng 
Secretary 

Department  of  Agriculture 
Washington,  DC      20250Mr.  Secretary 

Honorable  C.  WUliam  Verity 
Secretary 

Department  of  Commerce 

Washington,  DC      20230Mr.  Secretary 

Honorable  Arm  McLaughlin 
Secretary 

Department  of  Labor 

Washington,  DC      20210Madam  Secretary 

Honorable  Otis  R.  Bowen 
Secretary 

Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
Washington,  DC      20201Mr.  Secretary 

Honorable  William  J.  Bennett 
Secretary 

Department  of  Education 
Washington,  DC      20202Mr.  Secretary 

Honorable  Samuel  R.  Pierce,  Jr. 
Secretary 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urb*n  Development 
Washington,  DC      204 lOMr.  Secretary 
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Honorable  James  H.  Burnley  iv 
Secretary 

Department  of  Transportation 
Washington,  DC      20590Mr.  Secretary 

Honorable  John  S.  Herrington 
Secretary 

Department  of  Energy 

Washington,  DC     20585Mr.  Secretary 

Honorable  Edwin  Heese  in 
Attorney  General 
Department  of  Justice 

Washington,  DC    2053OMr.  Attorney  General 

Honorable  James  Abdnor 
Administrator 

U.S.  Small  Buainess  Administration 
Washington,  DC      204l6Senator  Abdnor 

Honorable  James  C.  Fletcher 
Administrator 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
Washington,  DC      20546Mr.  Administrator 

Honorable  Terence  C.  Golden 
Administrator 

General  Services  Administration 
Washington,  DC      20405Mr.  Administrator 

Honorable  Alan  Greenspan 
Chairman 

Federal  Reserve  Board 

Washington,  DC      20551  Mr.  Chairman 

Honorable  John  A.  Bohn,  Jr. 
President  and  Chairman 
Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United  States 
Washington,  DC    2057lMr.  Chairman 

Mr.  Eric  Bloch 
Director 

National  Science  Foundation 
Washington,  DC      20550Mr.  Bloch 

Honorable  Thomas  K.  Turnage 

Administrator 

Veterans'  Administration 

Washington,  DC    20420Mr.  Administrator 

Honorable  Lando  W.  Zech,  Jr. 
Chairman 

U.S.  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
Washington,  DC      20555Mr.  Chairman 
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OC^ARTMCNT  Of  AGRICULTURE  w 

OfflCE  Of  ASSISTANT  S€CrETA"V  FOR  AOMtNlSTRATtON 
WASHINGTON  DC  2O2S0 


Honorable  John  J.  LaFalce  ^  ■>  .  ^ 

Chairman 

Committee  on  Small  Business 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
Washington,  D.C.  20515 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman: 

Your  April  19,  1988,  letter  to  Secretary  Lyng  was  referred  to  me  for  a 
response.   We  responded  to  your  inquiry  in  the  following  sequential  order: 

1     Executive  Order  12138  requires  that  each  Federal  department  and  agency 
■take  appropriate  action  to  facilitate,  preserve  and  strengthen  women  s 
business  enterprise  and  to  ensure  full  participation  by  women  In  the  free 
enterprise  system."   Please  Identify  every  initiative  your  agency  has 

undertaken  pursuant  to  this  executive  order,  the  Impact  of  the   

Initiative,  the  office  responsible  for  the  initiative,  your  assessment  of 
the  success  or  failure  of  each,  and  your  recommendations  for  future 
Initiatives. 

a.     The  Department  of  Agriculture  was  one  of  the  first  agencies  to 
publish  procurement  regulations  (February  20,  1980),  that  included 
noals  for  women-owned  businesses.    The  regulations  stipulate  that 
the  procuring  agency  will  establish  aggressive  women-owned  business 
goals  based  on  the  annual  review  of  advance  procurement  plani.  The 
impact  of  this  initiative  has  been  increased  procurement  dollars  to 
wornen-owned  businesses  and  based  on  that  fact  alone  we  believe  it 
has  been  a  successful  initiative.    The  Small  and  Disadvantaged 
Business  Utilization  (SDBU)  Office  was  responsible  for  this 
initiative. 

b     On  April  4,  1984,  a  Secretary's  Memorandum  9700-1  was  issued  to  all 
of  USDA  's  procurinc  agencies.    The  purpose  of  the  memorandum  is  to 
«*»s1ze  and  encourage  Federal  sector  efforts  that  will  ™Proye 
government  services  to  women  business  owners  and  assure  equitable 
procurement  opportunities  (See  Exhibit  I). 

c     An  Assistant  Secretary  for  Administration's  Special  Achievement 
Award  has  been  established  as  an  Incentive  to  our  procurement 
employees  to  enhance  the  contract  opportunities  for  small  J™ 
^advantaged  businesses  (Including  women-owned)  in  doing  business 
with  the  Department.    The  overall  impact  has  been  the  «Mftf«  of 
women-owned  businesses  to  our  agencies'  source  Hit*  and  Publicizing 
the  agencies  and  firms  involved  in  the  award  process    The  SDBU 
Office  was  responsible  for  this  initiative.    This  also  has  proven  to 
be  a  successful  initiative  because  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Administration  gives  a  plaque  to  the  deserving  agency,  a 
photographer  takes  pictures,  top  level  management  is  present  and  a 
reception  culminates  the  event. 
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d.  We  conduct  procurement  assistance  reviews  of  our  major  procuring 
agencies  to  determine  If  regulations  and  policies  concerning  small, 
minority,  8(a),  women-owned  and  ISA  have  been  Initiated  and  are 
understood.    During  the  course  of  the  review,  we  check  the  agency's 
goal  achievement  1n  the  preference  program  areas,  source  lists, 
public*   ons  and  conduct  mini  training  sessions  when  appropriate. 
The  Impact  of  the  Initiative  has  been  better  communication  between 
our  SDBU  Office  and  our  fk  -  agencies  and  an  ongoing  learning 
experience  for  all  Involved.    The  SDBU  Office  was  responsible  for 
this  Initiative.    This  Initiative  has  proven  to  be  successful 
because  we  can  monitor  whether  the  agency  has  met  Its  goals, 
developed  source  lists,  maintained  publications  and  1f  additional 
training  is  necessary. 

e.  The  SDBU  Office  participates  In  outreach  seminars,  conferences  and 
trade  fairs  that  are  centered  entirely  around  women-1n-bus1ness. 
Further,  we  counsml  end  refer  women  to  the  contract  or  program 
personnel  In  the  agencies  that  can  utilize  their  particular  products 
or  services.   We  also  suggest  that  they  Identify  themselves  on  their 
Standard  Form  129,  Solicitation  Mailing  List  Application,  as  being 
women-owned;  this  enables  the  Department  to  keep  accurate  records. 
The  Impact  has  been  the  addition  of  literally  hundreds  of  women  to 
our  source  lists.    The  SDBU  Office  Is  responsible  1n  part  for  this 
Initiative  and  the  remaining  credit  goes  to  the  various 
organizations  requesting  our  participation.    This  has  been  a 
successful  Initiative  because  we  can  meet  and  counsel  large  numbers 
of  women  at  one  time  and  acquaint  them  with  the  procedures  for  doing 
business  with  the  Department. 

f.  We  have  developed  a  fact  sheet  on  women-owned  businesses  and  the 
purpose  of  the  fact  sheet  Is  to  briefly  answer  a  few  of  the  most 
frequently  asked  questions  by  women  entrepreneurs.    The  Impact  of 
this  Initiative  has  been  a  handy  and  convenient  tool  to  distribute 
during  conferences,  mass  mar.tngs,  etc.  which  helps  to  reduce  the 
office's  work  load.   The  SDBU  Office  was  responsible  for  this 
Initiative.    We  believe  this  has  been  a  successful  Initiative 
because  we  get  repeated  requests  from  our  constituents  for 
additional  copies. 

g.  As  for  future  ir  tiatlves,  we  are  currently  engaged  In  a  project 
called  Minority  *nd  Women  Business  Enterprise  Enhancement  Program 
(MAWBEEP).    This  program  1s  concerned  with  the  participation  of 
minority  and  women-owned  businesses  1n  the  procurement  and  program 
opportunities  of  the  U*partKc«t>   We  are  attempting  to  get  program 
officials  just  as  active  relative  to  program  participation  as  the 
procurement  officials  are  with  regards  to  procurement  participation. 
Towards  encouraging  commltmtnt  and  creativity  among  USDA  program 
officials,  we  began  a  process  to  Involve  aocncles  In  considering 
ways  to  enhance  program  participation  by  minority  and  women-owned 
businesses.    We  have  asked  our  agencies  to  do  the  following: 
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1.  to  consider  providing  participation  plans,  goals,  and 
achievements      iptclflc  progr.am  areas  rather  than  just  agency 
summaries; 

2.  to  consider  disseminating  Information  and  providing  Uchnica.1 
assistance  to  minority  and  women-owned  businesses  to  increase 
their  ability  to  participate  in  USDA's  programs;  and 

3.  to  give  special  recognition  to  agency  employees,  minority  and 
women-owned  businesses  as  well  as  majority  businesses  that  have 
made  outstanding  contributions  to  program  participation  and 
related  third-party  contracting  and  subcontracting. 

As  part  of  this  process,  w?  are  having  the  second  annual  observance 
on  July  28,  1988.    We  hope  to  have  a  dynamic  key  note  speaker  at  the 
10:00  a.m.  opening  program,  with  the  participation  of  our  Secretary, 
Deputy,  Under  and  Assistant  Secretaries.    Ouring  the  program,  we 
will  present  special  awards  and  our  agencies,  major  corporations  and 
trade  associations  will  have  exhibit  booths  around  the  patio.  Our 
affair  will  close  with  a  catered  reception  on  the  patio. 

Please  supply  the  Committee  with  the  following  information  for  each  of 
the  last  four  years:   (A)  the  number,  total  dollars,  and  relative 
percentages  such  figures  represent  for  all  contracts  awarded  by  your 
agency  to  women-owned  businesses  identifying  separately  awards  made 
pursuant  to  section  8(a)  of  the  Saall  Business  Act;  (B)  the  efforts  made 
by  your  agency  to  ensure  that  women-owned  businesses  appear  on  government 
bidders  lists  and  are  being  forwarded  solicitation  packages  for 
contracting  opportunities;  and  (C)  total  dollar  amount  of  subcontracting 
commitments  made  by  large  prime  contractors  with  your  agency  and  efforts 
to  encourage  primes  to  utilize  women-owned  small  business  concerns. 

a.     See  Exhibit  II.    In  this  particular  exhibit  we  indicated  percent  of 
total  procurement  and  percent  excluding  commodities  because  food 
corrmoiity  purchases  continue  to  dominate  our  statistics  and  heavily 
infl-ence  the  achievement  of  all  our  procurement  preference  program 
-Vis.    Commodities  are  purchased  by  our  Agricultural  Stabilization 
and  Conservation  Service  (ASCS),  in  support  of  P.L.  430,  Title  II 
and  through  the  price  support  activities  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation.    ASCS  purchases  large  quantities  of  grains,  oils, 
processed  cereal  products,  and  dairy  products  which  have  limited 
small  business  participation.   Other  fo  -d  purchases  are  made  by  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service  (AMS) ,  in  support  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Program  and  other  nutritional  feeding  programs.  AMS 
purchases  meat,  poultry  and  canned  fruits,  vegetables  and  Juices. 
Meat  and  poultry  products  are  purchased  bi veekly  in  large  quantities 
and  while  there  is  small  business  participation,  the  dollar  value  is 
limited  because  of  plant  and  production  capacity.    More  than  sixty 
percent  (60%)  of  our  total  procurement  budget  is  tied  to  the 
commodities  area. 

b.     See  responses  in  1  b,  c  and  d  above. 
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c.     We  track  our  subcontracting  data  from  the  Standard  Form  295,  Summary 

to b2  ™£^2Tm  h  Thl"S  iS  a  Standard  fomwh  ch  ne^s" 

action?  «omen-owned  business  In  the  comMtmtnts 

If  your  agency  makes  grants  or  loans,  please  supply  the  followina 

^JnflV?*  relative  percentages  such  figures  represent  for  all  such 
grants  or  loans  made  to  women-owned  businesses;  and  (B)  efforts  made  bv 
KrlT^     enC°Ura9e  tH€  part1cjPat1on  of  ~  in  gfant  ind^oan  y 

a*    II!!  f;1?6",  *me  Administration  administers  a  Business  and 
Industrial  Loan  Program  (B4I). 


listed  below  are  B&I  data  for  the  last  four  years. 


FISCAL 
YEAR 


NUWER  OF 

TOTAL  LOANS 


NUMBER  OF 
LOANS  TO  WOO 


TOTAL  DOLLAR 
AMOUNT 


DOLLAR  AMOUNTS 
TO  1MB 


1984 
1985 
1986 
19C7 


73 
49 
35 
67 


0  - 
3 

0  - 

2 


$124,352,250 
61.337.S00 
54,802,600 
95,699,770 


$3,411,000  (5.5%) 

-  0  - 
2,084,000  (2.1%) 


SUr-?9*S  te,ll^one  conversation  with  Mrs.  Lavonne  French  on 
April  22,  1988,  she  indicated  these  figures  should  not  Include 
statistics  related  to  farming. 

We  also  have  the  Small  Business  Innovation  Research  (SBIR)  Proqram. 
Our  Cooperative  State  Research  Service  agency  administers  this 
program  (See  Exhibit  III).    Unfortunately,  we  only  have  statistical 
data  for  women  since  Fiscal  Year  1985.    Listed  below  are  the  SBIR 
data  for  the  last  three  fiscal  years. 


FISCAL 

NuTOER  OF 

NUMBER  OF 

YEAR 

GRANTS 

HOB  GRANTS 

1985 

34 

3 

1986 

43 

1 

1987 

35 

1 

TOTAL 
DOLLARS 

$3,150,946 
3,555,845 
3,505,971 


TOTAL  DOLLARS 
TO  WOB 


$312,296  (9.9%) 
144,000  (4.0%) 
49,165  (1.4%) 
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c      In  order  to  encourage  the  participation  of  women  in  grant  and  loan 
*    programs,  we  attend  and  participate  In  state  meetings  and 

conferences.    We  have  publications  which  describe  in  detail  the  B&I 
Loan  and  SBIR  Programs. 

4.     If  your  agency  has  programs  relating  to,  or/e9u12tory  !uth°ri^?!!^wo« 
the  provision  of  commercial  credit,  In  any  form,  describe  any  initiatives 
undertaken  by  the  agency,  or  subject  to  Its  programmatic  or  regulatory 
authority,  that  are  directed  toward  women  business  owners  or  that  nay  be 
■ore  likely  to  affect  such  owners  in  any  significant  way.   In  your 
response  please  detail  such  program  or  authority  and  provide  such 
Statical  or  other  data  that  may  serve  to  describe  the  efforts  of  your 
agency. 

This  particular  one  is  not  applicable  to  us. 

5     Please  list  all  types  of  data  within  the  control  of  your  agency  regarding 
women-owned  businesses  Indicating  the  usage  that  your  agency  has  for  such 
^"Insufficiency  of  the  data,  its  reliability  and  ^J^ovements 
In  data  collection,  retrieval  or  usage  planned  or  desired  by  the  agency 
to  better  assist  Its  efforts  In  this  area. 

We  receive  quarterly  computer  print-outs  which  indicate  number  of 
contracts  and  dollar  amounts  to  women-owned  businesses.    In  addition,  we 
mffin  capability  statements  and  solicitation  mailing  1  1st  appllca  ions 
in  our  agency.   This  information  is  used  to  make  reports  to  the  anall 
Business  Administration,  othe,  agencies,  etc.  and  to  use  when  making 
referrals  to  our  various  sources.    The  SDBU  Office  is  in  the  process  of 
establishing  information  regirdirg  our  capability  statements  and 
sclicitation  mailing  list  applications. 

Hopefully,  this  information  will  assist  you  with  your  upcoming  hearings. 
Sincerely, 


FRANKE,  JR. 
Secretary 
for  Administration 

Enclosures 
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EXHIBIT  I 


UNITED  STATES  MPAKTMKNT  «*  AGRICULTURE 
optics  or  TNBMcfirrAfiY 

WASHINGTON,  0.  C.  90210 


4*H1  #.  1914  i 


SECRETARY'S  MEMORANDUM  970(M 


Women-Owned  Businesses 


1  PURPOSE 

To  emphasize  and  encourage  Federal  sector  efforts  *hat  will 
Improve  government  services  to  women  business  owners  and  assure 
equitable  procurement  opportunities. 

2  RESPONSIBILITY 

The  President  has  established  a  National  Initiative  Program  on 
Women  s  Business  Ownership.   One  of  the  program's  components  Is 
the  White  House  Interagency  Committee  on  Women's  Business 
Enterprise.   The  Committee  will  promote,  coordinate  and  monitor 
Federal  sector  efforts  on  behalf  of  women  business  owners. 

IIlfJf^T'  haf  bef?  a  Str&"9  advocate  for  women  entrepreneurs 
nterested  In  contracting  opportunities  with  USOA.    In  Fiscal  Year 
1983,  our  women-owned  business  goal  was  $17  million,  and  we 
achieved  $36  million,  an  increase  of  211  percent  over  our 
projection.    Each  USOA  agency  with  procurement  authority  Is 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  continuing  and  furthering  our 
efforts  on  behalf  of  women  business  owners. 

3  SCOPE 

On  June  20.  1983,  the  President  stated  "Small  business  Is  the 
gateway  to  opportunity  for  those  who  want  a  piece  0f  the  American 
dream.   One  of  the  most  exciting  trends  In  our  country  is  the 
surge  In  numbers  and  size  of  women-owned  businesses.   Almost  3 
minion  women-owned  businesses  bring  about  $40  billion  a  year  -  a 
solid  contribution  to  the  health  of  our  economy  at  every  level  of 
i!E!eJy:   *Tht  ?rSs}dcnt  furtn«r  directed  the  U.S.  Small  Business 
Aoininlstratlon  (SBA)  to  develop  and  conduct  conferences  for  women 
who  are  owners  of  their  own  businesses  or  hope  to  be  In  the 
l*tur*L  m ae  1"  iwJor  cities 

throughout  the  country  which  have  a  large  representation  of 
women-owned  businesses.    Three* successful  conferences  have  already 
been  completed. 

owmmmoi:  97  0*  0SDeu 
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Apr  1  4,  1984 


4     SPECIAL  INSTRUCTIONS 

a   To  comply  with  the  President's  Initiative,  I  appointed  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary,  Marketing  and  Inspection  Services, 
as  the  Department's  representative  to  the  White  House 
Interagency  Committee  on  Women's  Business  Enterprise* 

b  This  Administration  encourages  all  agencies  to  fully  cooperate 
with  SBA  by  participating  In  as  many  of  the  conferences  as 
possible. 

c   The  Office  of  Small  and  Disadvantaged  Business  Utilization  1s 
coordinating  the  Department's  effort  at  the  conferences  and 
will  be  contacting  the  agencies  In  the  near  future* 

d   Your  support  of  these  conferences  and  the  Department's 
women -owned  business  goals  would  be  an  excellent  way  to 
demonstrate  agency  backing  for  the  President's  Initiative. 


ERLC 
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EXHIBIT  2 


U.S.Depar  tmenl.    of     An  r  u.ul  tur  e 

Women  O^ied   B  js  *  ness  Ach  i  e  /ement-s 
Fiscal    \  ear  b    1  764    through  i^87 


FY  198^ 

W.O.B  TOTAL  DOLLARS  cf7,877,0<»0 

Percent  of  Total  Procurement  1.6  V. 

°ercent  Exclud.nq  Food  Commodities  3.8  '/. 

W.O.B.  NUlBEP.  L)F  ACTIONS  75! 

Percent  of  Total  Procurement  <*.3  % 

Per  Lent  Excluding  Food  Commodities  % 

8<a)  W.O.B.  TOTAL  DOLLARS  580 ,000 

Numbet  of  Actioob  33 


FY   1985  FY   1986  FY1987 

M>,3dl,00<.'  3a,  ^0.000  38,78<»,000 

2.0  v.  1.5  v.  f. 

5.2  %  J.u  X  4k§t 

706  iju 

3.V  *  3.8  V  *.3»y. 

8.89^,000  6,3*5.000  13,898,000 

t)Q  "90  f$ 
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MAY  C  2 1988 


IVED 


Honorable  John  J.  LaFalce 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Snail  Business 
House  Of  Representatives 

Washington,  D.C.    20515  J 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman: 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  regarding  women's  business 
enterprise. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  is  proud  of  its  work  in  support  of 
women's  business  ownership.    In  fact,  our  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Administration,  Kay  Bulow,  was  named  Women  Business  Owner 
Advocate  of  the  Year  in  1985  by  a  national  women's  group. 
Commerce's  initiatives,  among  the  most  effective  in  the 
7ederal  Government,  are  so  extensive  that  I  have  enclosed  a 
chronology  of  the  significant  activities  and  achievements. 
Since  the  signing  of  Executive  Order  12138,  the  Department  has 
increased  employee  awareness  of  women's  business  enterprises 
through  the  commitment  of  key  personnel.    Our  management 
efforts  are  supported  by  administrative  policies  and 
procedures  that  require  program  and  procurement  personnel  to 
make  effective  use  of  available  reference  materials  for 
identifying  women's  businesses. 

The  Department  also  created  new  reference  resources  from  the 
KegaMarketplace  series  of  national  business  conferences.  As 
co-convener  of  the  conferences,  together  with  state  and  local 
government,  Commerce  brought  government  and  industry  together 
with  women  business  owners.    The  conference  directories 
provide  not  only  government  personnel  with  information  about 
additional  businesses  that  can  meet  their  agency's  needs,  but 
also  inform  women  of  who  is  buying  what  in  both  the  public  and 
private  sectors. 

Finally,  we  successfully  use  small  purchasing  as  a  way  to 
introduce  businesses  to  our  buying  needs  and  to  the  Federal 
contracting  system.    I  think  you  will  agree  that  the 
Department  of  Commerce's  achievements  in  the  promotion  and  use 
of  women's  bus ii esses  are  significant  ones. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  tell  you  about  our  program. 


Sincerely, 


Secretary  of  Commerce 


Enclosure 
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Enclosure 


1.    Initiatives  in  response  to  Executive  Order  12136. 

o     August,  1979  to  June,  1981  -  The  Department  of  Commerce  (DOC) 
assigned  a  business  specialist  to  design  and  establish  a  program 
fm  women  business  owners  in  the  OSDBU.  Responsible 
organization:    Office  of  Small  and  Disadvantaged  Business 
Utilization 

o  January,  1980  -  Published  The  Guide  to  the  U.S.  Department  of 
jjniMrrs  for  Woman  Business  Ownarf.    Responsible  organization: 


Office  of  Business  Liaison 

o      April,  1980  -  Published  A  Directory  of  Federal  Government 
a—jamas  Assistance  Programs  for  Women  Business  Owners. 

Responsible  organization:    Economic  Development  Administration 

o     June,  1980  -  Contributed  to  Annual  Report  to  the  President, 
1240-    The  report,  prepared  by  an  Interagency  Committee  on 
Women's  Enterprise,  outlined  the  efforts  made  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  support  Executive  Order  12138.    To  quote  from  the 
report,  "Only  8BA  and  the  Department  of  Commerce  had  developed 
•my  programs  specifically  related  to  women  business  owners. 
Bighteen  Commerce  Department  offices  reported  on  efforts  and 
initiatives  in  support  of  the  Executive  Order.  Responsible 
organization:    Office  of  Business  Liaison 

o     October,  1980  -  Women-Owned  Businesses  1977  and  Selected 
Characteristics  of  Women-Owned  Business  1977  published  by  the 
Bureau  of  tha  Census..    The  census  of  women-owned  businesses  is 
conducted  every  five  years  to  obtain  basic  economic  data  on 
businesses  owned  by  women.    Responsible  organization:    Bureau  of 
the  Census 

o     October,  1983  -  Published  ASK  US,  a  listing  of  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce  programs  to  aid  women  business  owners? 
one  of  cur  most  popular  publications.     Responsible  organization: 
Assistant  ^Secretary  for  Administration 

January,  1984  to  Present  -    Assigned  a  Women's  Business 
Specialist  to  OS0SU  to  manage  Commerce  Women's  Business  Program. 
DOC  is  the  .only  Federal  agency  with  this  full-time  position. 
^Responsible  organization:    Assistant  Secretary  for  Administration 


o  March,  1984  -  Organized  a  marketplace  for  a  WftTTe~Hoas*  - 
conference  for  women  business  owners.  Responsible  organization: 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Administration 
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o     August,  1984  -  Outreach  to  10,000  women-owned  businesses  in 
an  effort  to  enhance  the  SBA  Procurement  Automated  Source  Systea 
(PASS).    Responsible  organization:    Assistant  Secretary  for 
Administration 

o     August,  1984  -  DOC  members  of  Interagency  Committee  on 
Women's  Business  Enterprise  (IACWBE)  initiated  a  atudy  of  PASS  in 
an  effort  to  improve  its  response  to  women  business  owners. 
Responsible  organization:     Intergovernmental  Affairs 

o     September,  1984  -  IACWBE  published  Women  Business  Owners: 
Selling  to  the  Federal  Government ,  a  65  page  handbook. 
Responsible  organization:     Intergovernmental  Affairs 

o     October,  1984  -  IACWBE  produced  a  series  of  one  day 
procurement  conferences  for  women  in  17  cities  on  how  to  sell  to 
the  Federal  Government.    Responsible  organization: 
Intergovernmental  Affairs 

o     October,  1984-1987  -  Featured  minority  women  business  owners 
at  Minority  Enterprise  Development  Week  event.  Responsible 
organization:    Assistant  Secretary  for  Administration 

o     February,  1985  -  Business  America,  a  DOC  publication, 
featured  an  examination  of  the  growing  role  of  American  women  in 
international  business.     Responsible  organization:  International 
Trade  Administration 

o     April,  1985  to  present  -  Industry  Advisory  Committees  for 
Trade  Policy,  a  cooperative  effort  of  several  Commerce  offices, 
continues  to  target  business  women  with  international  trade 
experience  to  serve  on  these  important  committees*  Responsible 
organizations:    Assistant  Secretary  for  Administration 

o     May,  1985  -  A  low  cost  and  successful  forum  for  won 
business  owners  was  organized  by  the  (OSDBU) .    The  capabilities 
of  150  businesses  were  matched  with  DOC  program  officers  having 
budget  authority.    Each  attendee  had  at  least  two  private 
interviews  with  a  DOC  official.    Responsible  organization: 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Administration 

o      May  1985  ^gt^Htkim  TimJllJUL  JfcmWT"  Mo— J  Owoad  BusiAeaJ 
#M|BUMm^M.4At4UMammmm'  was  distributed  to  heads  of  contracting 
officesTit  states  that  "All  Department  purchasing  and 
contracting  offices  are  asked  to  take  affirmative  action  to 
assist  women-owned  businesses  in  securing  a  fair  proportion  of 
the  Department's  procurements*.    The  new  policy  will  insure  that 
women-owned  firms  are  included  on  each  procurement  mailing  list 
and  that  all  prime  contractors  will  include  women-owned  firms  on 
their  vendors  lists  for  each  requirement. *  Responsible 
organization:    Assistant  Secretary  tor  Administration 
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o     Ju       1985  -  Participatad  in  a  trade  raissi<  i  for  women  in  the 
service  industries  to  London,  Frankfurt  and  Madrid.  Responsible 
organization:    International  Trar'e  Administration 

o     June,  1985  -  Attended  a  World  Congress  of  Women  Business 
Owners  in  Madrid  along  with  women  from  18  nations.  Responsible 
organizations:    Assistant  Secretary  for  Administration  and 
Intergovernmental  Affairs 

o      July,  1985  -  Assistant  Secretary  for  Administration, 
Kay  Bulow,  was  named  1985  Women  Business  Owner  Advocate  of  the 
Year  by  the  National  Association  of  women  Business  Owners  as  a 
result  of  her  leadership  at  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
Responsible  organization:    Assistant  Secretary  for 
Administration 

o     September,  1985  -  DOC  published  an  annotated  bibliography  of 
literature  related  to  women  business  owners.    This  was  an  effort 
to  prevent  duplication  of  efforts  in  research ;  to  provide  a 
research  source  for  writers  and  women's  program  planners;  and  to 
insure  that  statistics  on  women  entrer  eneurs  are  maintained. 
Responsible  organization:    Assistant  Secretary  for  Administration 

o     September,  1985  -  ffc.  D*j>ar^m*nt  published  a  directoxy  ofi 
ggman  business  ovnst*  was  give*  to  aU.  contracting  office* 

and  to  key  persons  in  the  publio  and  private  sector.  Responsible 
organization:    Assistant  Secretary  for  Administration 

o     October,  1985  -  Outreach  to  25,000  women  business  owners, 
continuing  the  effort  to  add  to  the  PASS  data  base.    There  are 
now  28,000  women-owned  firms  profiled  in  PASS  out  of  the  total  of 
143,604  businesses  in  PASS.     Responsible  organization:  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Administration 

o     October,  1985  -  DOC  participated  in  women's  business 
conferences  in  Kansas  City  and  Syracuse.  Responsible 
organization:    Assistant  Secretary  for  Administration 

o     January,  1986  -  Special  efforts  were  made  to  include  women  in 
the  DOC  Small  Business  Innovation  Research  Program.  Responsible 
org  .nization:    Assistant  Secretary  for  Administration 

o     May,  1986  <lliiril  **U»Kftp)w  a 

nations?  procu*  ?ment  conference  for  women  busings  owners,  in 
Washington,  I>  C.    Computer  matched  attendees  w±_*i  a  government 
buy  list  and  provided  specially  designed  workshops  for  the 
particular  needs  of  women-owned  small  businesses.  Responsible 
organization:    Assistant  Secretary  for  Administration 
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o     May,  1986  -  Published  directory  containing  business  profiles 
of  women  attendees  at  MegaMarketplaca.    Also  included  were 
listings  of  Fede**»l,  prime  contractor,  state  and  local 
government  purchat  ig  and  program  officials.  Responsible 
organization:    Assistant  Secretary  for  Administration 

o     August,  1986  -  Special  efforts  were  made  to  include  women  in 
the  Whit'  House  Conference  on  Small  Business.  Responsible 
Organization:    Assistant  Secretary  for  Administration 

o     April,  1987  -  Sponsored,  and  continued  as  lead  agency  for,  a 


a  directory  featuring  all  conference  attendees.  Responsible 
organization:    Assistant  Secretary  for  Administration 

o     May,  1987  ~tfUfefcts4L  Nteft^JMllBAMfe  conference  was  held  in 
Los  Angeles  and  a  directory  was  published.    All  directories  were 
distributed  to  contracting  offices.    Responsible  organization: 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Administration 

o     September,  1987  -  A  compendium  of  the  two  1987 
MegaMarketplace  directories  was  published  and  distributed  to  all 
participants  and  public  and  private  sector  purchasing  offices.  It 
is  now  in  its  second  printing.    Responsible  organization: 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Administration 

o     August,  1987  -  ftmfeliste*  11M  Vti y— fre*istics  of  Wo— g- 

Businesses,  .  As  pari:  of  its  economic  census,  the  Census 
Bureau  examines  how  women  began  their  business,  where  they  got 
their  money,  their  age,  marital  status,  etc.  Responsible 
organization:    Bureau  of  the  Census 

o      Continuing  efforts  -  The  OSDBU  routinely  provides  listings  of 
women  business  owners  for  contracting  and  program  contracts  and 
opportunities  to  showcase  goods  and  services  for  women  jusiness 
owners  from  all  areas  of  the  country. 

The  Office  of  Business  Liaison  (OBL)  offers  monthly  briefings  for 
National  Association  of  Women  Business  Owners  ;NAWBO)  members 
featuring  DOC  programs  and  services.    OBL  attends  monthly  NAWBO 
meetings  and  includes  NAWBO  leadership  in  all  mailings  concerning 
Commerce  activities. 


WethlngTolTnJ.C.    Hal*  of 
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Our  assessment  of  each  of  these  initiatives  as  individual  efforts 
and  as  a  whole  is  that  they  achieved  their  purposes  very  well.  As 
you  can  see  from  the  statistics  below,  we  have  achieved 

!i?*?le  PJ°9re88  by  increasing  general  awareness  of  the 
availability  of  women's  businesses  to  meet  our  procurement  needs, 
and  through  our  efforts  to  bring  buyers  and  sellers  together  in 
effective  marketplace  settings. 


(a) 


Women-owned  Business  Contracting  Information 


Number 
of  Actions 

FY  85  145 

FY  86  193 

FY  87  196 

FY  88*  100 

*{2  Quartr-s  data) 


Total 
Dollars 

$  7.0  million 

13.1  million 
20.0  million 

10.2  million 


Percentage  of 
Total  Contracts 

2.2% 
3.4% 
5.4% 
5.0% 


Women-owned  8 (a)  Contracting  Information 


Number 
of  Actions 


FY  85 
FY  86 
FY  87 
FY  88* 


29 
49 
58 
29 


Total 
Dollars 

$  2.6  million 

5.5  million 

8.8  million 

6.7  million 


Percentage  of 
Total  Contracts 

43.4% 
55.4% 
56.9% 
73.5% 


*  (2  Quarters  data) 

(b)    Efforts  made  by  Commerce  to  ensure  that  women-owned 
businesses  appear  on  bidders  lists  and  are  being  forwarded 
solicitation  packages  for  contracting  opportunities: 

Acquisition  Letter  No.  25,  Woman-owned  Business  Contracting 
Initiatives,  was  distributed  to  heads  of  Commerce  contracting 
offices  in  May,  1985.     The  policy  requires  all  Department 
purchasing  aid  contracting  offices  to  take  affirmative  action  to 
assist  women  s  businesses  in  securing  a  fair  proportion  of  the 
Department  s  procurements  by  including  them  on  procurement  mailing 
lists.    Prime  contractors  are  also  required  to  include  women-owned 
firms  on  their  vendor's  lists  for  subcontract^  needs. 

A  strong  advocacy  program,  expressed  during  activities  such  as 
annual  goal  setting  and  accomplishments  reporting,  and  a 

arial  level  Management  by  Objective  process  also  figure 


secretar i 


prominently  in  the  Department's  level  of  compliance  with  stated 
goals  and  policies. 
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(c)     Total  subcontracting  commitments  since  FY  85:  $97,184,148. 
Prime  contractors  are  encouraged  to  make  use  of  women's  businesses 
through  standard  contract  clauses  covering  the  use  of  these 
enterprises  and  by  our  efforts  to  include  as  many  primes  as 
possible  at  our  marketplace  events. 

3.  Agency  grant  programs  do  not  currently  emphasize  the  collection 
of  data  relating  to  the  gender  of  the  recipients. 

4.  Programs  relating  to  commercial  credit  -  Not  applicable 

5.  The  primary  source  for  achievement  data  related  to  women- 
owned  businesses  is  our  procurement  data  base.    This  data  is 
considered  very  reliable  by  the  Department  and  serves  as  the  basis 
for  our  annual  goal  projections,  quarterly  Management  by  Objective 
reporting  and  annual  report  to  the  SB A. 
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OFFICE  OF  THE  UNDER  SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE  FOR  ACQUISITION 
WASHINGTON    DC  20301  3061 


O*  FICE  OF  SMALL  AND  Q  I J  »  y  i~Qt% 

OlSAOVAN  .  AGED  •UIINtH  *       "  »      1  *  " 

UTILIZATION 


Honorable  John  J  LaFalce 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Small  Business 
House  of  Representatives 
Washington,  DC  20515 

De?»r  Mr.  Chairman: 

Please  refer  to  your  letter  of  April  19,  1988  to  the  Secretary 
n«J?ifnSe:  DePa5tment  of  Defense  (DoD) ,  which  informed  us  that  your 
comm  ttee  has  scheduled  a  series  of  oversight  hearings  on  the 
subject  of  women's  business  enterprise,  wh-ch,  in  part,  will  deal 
witt  government  policies  and  programs  affecting  women  business 

on  SJfii  RUr-      '  letter  re^ested  that  we  supply  the  Committee 

on  Small  Business  with  answers  to  five  numbered  questions. 

™  *KWe  aru  -  defcli9ilted  to  finish  information  on  DoD  accomplishments 
on  the  subject  of  women1 s  business  enterprise.  Women-owned 
MnS,no?S?K  Play  a"  increasingly  important  role  in  DoD  procurements. 
Much  of  the  success  is  the  result  of  the  presidential  authority  of 

™tlVe  °rdeI  121l* Sf  May  18 '  1979 '  ^  which  departments  and 
le       8hwere  directed  to  take  affirmative  action  in  support  of 
?S2?ud?«SU  i"fSS  V^Z1?  in  aPPr°Pri*te  programs  and  activities, 
including,  but  not  limited  to,  procurement.    This  program  was 
strongly  embellished  by  Executive  Order  12426  of  June  22,  1983, 
Si^I!  J£  thG  ?resident,s  Advisory  Committee  on  Women's 

Business  Ownership,     since  inception,  DoD  has  strongly  adhered  to 
52J«iS??ni  and  sPiri*.of  tnese  executive  orders  and  our  procurement 
!™«  oi  1***1  ?        thlS  Pro9ram  reflect  it.     Though  we  will  discuss 
ZZSlr-    *       details  more  fully  later,  we  would  like  to  provide  an 
order  of  magnitude  of  program  growth,     in  FY  1979,  in  response  to 
o^?"CU^1Ve  order'  tne  DoD  Purchased  $70.6  million  in  products  and 
services  from  women-owned  business  firms.    This  significant 
achievement  has  continued  through  the  concerted  efforts  of  field 
commanders,  small  business  specialists,  contracting  officers,  and 
many  other  specialists  who  take  the  women-owned  business  program  as 
a  serious  matter.    Through  their  abundant  energies,  the  DoD,   in  FY 
III       warded  over  $1.1  billion  to  women-owned  business  firms,  a  new 
ItnllZl  recoFd  *h?*  is'  i"deed,  exceedingly  satisfying.     From  the 
Itnlllt  P°inti2f  *l  1988  e*Perie"ce<  there  is  no  reason  why  this 
progress  should  not  continue  through  the  current  and  succeeding 
years. 

willTJe?oCiVoiVHtU°Ur  review'  we  lePeat  your  question,  which 

win  oe  followed  by  our  response: 
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Question  il  -  Executive  Order  12138  requires  that  each  Federal 
department  and  aqency  "take  appropriate  action  to  facilitate, 
preserve  and  strengthen  women's  business  enterprise  and  to  ensure 
full  participation  by  women  in  the  free  enterprise  system. "  Please 
identify  every  initiative  your  agency  has  undertaken  pursuant  to 
this  executive  order,  the  impact  of  the  initiative,  the  office 
responsible  for  the  initiative,  your  assessment  of  the  success  or 
failure  of  each,  and  your  recommendations  for  future  initiatives. 

Response  il  -  Since  inception  of  the  program,  hundreds  of  DoD 
initiatives  have  been  undertaken  by  hundreds  of  field  activities 
authorized  to  purchase  products  and  services.  These  initiatives  vary 
location  to  location  to  meet  the  individual  needs  of  buying 
activities.    It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  capture  all  of  the 
initiatives  since  1979;  however,  we  can  cite  some  of  the  major 
initiatives,  and  by  doing  so,  place  the  program  into  proper 
perspective. 

o  Establish  Regulatory  Basis  for  DoD  Women-owned  Business 
Program  -  DoD  first  issued  guidance  to  procurement  personnel  in 
1979.    That  guidance  can  currently  be  found  in  Subpart  19.9, 
entitled  Co  tract i-^  Opportunities  for  Women-Owned  Small  Businesses, 
of  the  Federal  Acquisition  Regulation  (FAR).    Enclosure  1  covers  FAR 
references  to  women -owned  small  Easiness,  specifically  Subpart  19.9, 
Subpart  19.304  (Solicitation  I-rovisions) ,  and  Subpart  52.219-3 
(Women-owned  Small  Business  Representation) .    This  initiative 
continues  to  work  very  well  and  certainly  will  continue  to  be  a  part 
of  the  regulatory  requirements  affecting  operational  personnel. 

o  Alter  Reporting  Statistic*  to  Reflect  the  Women-owned 
Business  Program  -  During  1979,  DoD  also  developed  guidance  to  field 
personnel  to  capture  procurement  statistics  on  awards  to  women-owned 
businesses.    The  guidance  can  currently  be  found  in  Subpart  4.6, 
entitled  Contract  Reporting,  of  the  Defense  Federal  Acquisition 
Regulation  Supplement  (DFARS) .    Enclosure  2  is  an  extract  of  DFARS, 
which  provides  guidance  to  procurement  personnel  on  coding  contract 
awards  to  women-owned  businesses.    The  vehicle  for  collecting  award 
data  on  contracts  exceeding  $25,000  is  DD  Form  350,  Individual 
Contract  Action  Report,  a  copy  of  which  is  appended  as  Enclosure  3. 
Periodically,  the  DD  Form  350  is  modified  as  need  for  new  data  is 
generated.    There  is  no  plan  to  change  our  collection  data  for 
women-owned  small  business,  inasmuch  as  the  current  system  suffices. 

o  Establish  Goals  -  Since  inception  of  the  program  in  FY 
1979,  the  DoD  planned  to  set  women-owned  business  goals  for  the 
Military  Services  and  ihe  Defense  Agencies.     Beginning  in  1980,  all 
field  activities  were  assigned  annual  goals  and  developed  very 
active  programs  in  fulfilling  women-owned  business  goals.  The 
annual  goals  assigned  to  individual  activities  were  generally  met, 
but  not  always  met.    However,  even  when  not  met,  the  DoD  aggregate 
of  dollars  flowing  to  women-owned  business  invariably  exceeded  the 
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goal.    Enclosure  4  reflects  performance  against  goals.    Even  though 
the  goals  were  most  challenging,  they  were  exceeded  year  after  year. 
They  were  only  attained  through  careful  nurturing  of  individual 
firms  by  small  business  specialists.    At  times,  we  were  astounded  at 
our  success,  especially  since  womeJf=6wned~businessesras  a 
corl^trrvltyrTS6^)r^Tivrf»ctare  the  defense~products~we  purchase. 
In-the-near— future  r-we-expedr-a— leveling  off  "of  ~a  wards  to  - 
-women-owned-tmsiness;^unTesir there -is  a  substantial  growth  of 
manufacturers~in "that-busineSs"  sector,    our  goal  setting  program  for 
women-owned  business  proceeds  well.     We  do  not  plan  to  alter  the 
program,  which  is  geared  to  the  concept  of  assigning  challenging 
goals  to  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  and  the  Defense  Agencies. 

o  Develop  Outreach  Programs  -  outreach  is  the  term 
generally  used  to  describe  the  actions  taken  by  DoD  activities  to 
identify  and  encourage  business  firms  to  compete  for  government 
contracts.     In  its  broader  crntext,  outreach  also  includes  actions 
taken  by  the  DoD  to  assist  contractors  that  are  doing  business  with 
the  government,  including  women-owned  small  businesses,  in  resolving 
problems  encountered  in  the  performance  of  their  DoD  contracts. 
Inherent  in  the  concept  of  outreach  is  building  relationships  with 
other  activities  for  the  furtherance  of  small  and  disadvantaged 
business.    The  success  of  the  DoD  Small  and  Disadvantaged  Business 
Utilization  Program  is  properly  traceable  to  the  integral  part 
played  by  outreach  programs. 

Outreach  programs  vary  location  to  location  as  the  result  of 
the  types  of  commodities,  systems,  or  services  procured  and  the 
supply  demands  placed  upon  procurement  activities.    A  typical 
outreach  program  at  the  local  level  would  include:  the  day-to-day 
Rvlew  o?~cmtalogtf  and  similar  references  for  new  sources;  a 
toll-free" number  in  place  to  assist  firms  desiring  to  do  business 
with  the  government;  acttve  participation  in  numerous  Federal, 
state,  and  other  procurement' conferences;  liaison  with  other 
government  agencies,  such  as  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  the 
Small  Business  Administration;  In 'open-door  policy  on  counseling 
business  firms;  assisting  local  and  svate  governments  by  providing 
training- to- their  procurement  specialit  y  so  that  they  can  more 
«ffectiv«ly-ooun*el~ their  clients  on  doirg  business  with  the 
government;  sponsoring  commodity/ trade' fairs? at  the  local  activity; 
and  engaging  in  national  outreach  efforts  to  the  extent  practicable, 
since  this  activity  will  be  constrained  at  times  as  a  result  of 
limited  resources  and  travel  funds. 

Specia'l  outreach  efforts  are  frequently  undertaken  to  address 
known  procurement  deficiencies,  such  as  a  paucity  of  sources  for 
competition,  a  lack  of  interest  by  inau»Lry  in  doing  business  with 
the  government,  a  surge  of  military  requirements  in  new  commodity 
arsas,  and  a  lack  of  in-depth  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  certain 
hxghly  specialized  industries.    At  times  thsrs  is  an  urgent  need  to 
identify  the  composition  of  an  industry,  such  as  clothing  and 
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apparel,  or  the  ethnic  display  of  individual  industries  for  purposes 
of  attracting  new  firms  or  reducing  historic  barriers  to 
competition.    To  assure  success  of  special  outreach  programs,  DoD 
has  utilized  the  services  of  Dun  and  Bradstreet,  Boone  Young  and 
Associates,  and  others. 

DoD  outreach  requires  continuous  coordination  and  cooperation 
among  all  participants.     In  order  to  provide  responsible  and 
responsive  counseling  and  assistance  to  the  broad  variety  of 
business  firms  included  in  the  DoD  Small  and  Disadvantaged  Business 
Utilization  Program,  small  business  specialists  must  have  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  entire  DoD  acquisition  process,  technical 
data,  marketing  strategies,  production  processes,  contract  pricing, 
financing  concepts  and  practices,  quality  assurance  requirements, 
and  the  Federal  cataloging  and  supply  systems.    They  must  know  who 
buys  what,  not  only  within  their  assigned  activity,  but  also  the 
Military  Services  and  other  Federal  agencies.    They  must  also  know 
the  types  of  managerial  and  financial  assistance  that  are  available 
from  the  Small  Business  Administration,  Department  of  Commerce,  and 
other  Federal  agencies.    For  the  individual  activity,  maintaining 
currency  in  these  various  and  dynamic  areas  requires  day-to-day 
rapport  and  coordination  with  other  disciplines  within  their  own 
activity,  with  the  Military  Services,  and  with  other  Federal 
agencies.     In  addition,  as  a  result  of  the  intensive  interest  by  the 
Congress  in  small  business  matters,  DoD  small  business  specialists 
have  many  opportunities  to  coordinate  with  and  support  members  of 
Congress,  particularly  in  conducting  procurement  outreach 
conferences  and  in  assisting  in  the  resolution  of  problems  referred 
to  members  of  Congress  by  representatives  of  small  business  and 
other  firms. 

To  be  successful  in  these  efforts,  DoD  small  business 
specialists  must  coordinate  their  program  implementation  concepts 
and  procedures,    coordination  to  this  extent  serves  to  maximize  the 
returns  from  their  efforts,  to  optimize  the  expenditure  of 
resources,  and  avoid  duplication.    For  example,  when  one  of  the 
Military  Services  is  designated  as  coordinator  for  a  Federal 
Procurement  Conference  sponsored  by  Congressional  representatives, 
coordination  is  effected  with  the  Department  of  Commerce  for  Federal 
civilian  agency  participation,  the  Small  Business  Administration, 
and  other  agencies  within  DoD,  including  the  other  Military  Services 
and  the  Defense  Logistics  Agency. 

DoD  small  business  specialists,  in  pursuing  their  individual 
outreach  programs  in  support  of  women-owned  enterprises  must 
maintain  effective  lines  of  communication  with  other  small  business 
specialists  within  the  DoD  and  the  Federal  agencies.    This  is  a  very 
critical  element  in  assuring  program  effectiveness  and  efficiency. 
The  magnitude  and  complexity  of  some  of  these  outreach  programs 
require  extensive  interplay,  not  only  at  the  working  levels,  but 
also  at  the  highest  levels  of  management  to  facilitate  the 
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coordination  of  day-to-day  activities.    To  that  end,  DoD  routinely 
publishes  current  rosters  of  personnel  assigned  to  the  DoD  Small  and 
Disadvantaged  Business  utilization  Program.    The  title  of  that 
publication  is  Small  Business  Specialists  (see  Enclosure  5) .     It  is 
frequently  used  in  connection  with  advancing  women-owned  businesses. 

Some  of  the  programs  that  actively  involve  DoD  small  business 
specialists  in  outreach  endeavors  stem  from  the  White  House  Small 
Business  Conferences,  carribean  Basin  Initiative,  Puerto  Rico 
Initiative,  Southwest  Border  Initiative,  and  other  White  House 
Initiatives,  such  as  the  Interagency  Committee  on  Women's  Business 
Enterprise,  a  committee  on  which  DoD  serves  as  an  active  member. 
Other  programs  stem  from  sponsoring  or  supporting  procurement 
outreach  conferences  and  trade  fairs,  involving  members  of  Congress 
and  other  Federal  agencies,  including  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
Some  outreach  involves  such  technical  specialties  as  contract 
financing,  size  standards,  and  the  Certificate  of  Competency,  which 
requires  extensive  coordination  with  the  Small  Business 
Administration.     Other  outreach  efforts  involve  American  Indian 
tribes,  Federal  Prison  Industries,  the  National  industries  for  the 
Blind,  the  National  Industries  for  the  Severely  Handicapped,  and 
cooperative  agreement  and  procurement  outreach  programs  requiring 
interface  with  many  state  and  local  governments,  especially  economic 
de vel opmen t  agenc  ies . 

One  of  the  most  important  ways  DoD  keeps  abreast  of  outreach 
endeavors  is  through  the  strong  support  given  to  the  thirteen  OSD 
sponsored  Small  Business  Area  Councils  organized  throughout  the 
country.    DoD  small  business  specialists  contribute  considerably  to 
the  success  of  these  councils.    They  also  learn  from  other  Federal 
agencies  at  these  councils,  which  have  proven  to  be  most  effective 
in  developing  and  maintaining  good  working  relationships  with 
counterpart  small  business  specialists  throughout  the  Federal 
government.    DoD  email  business  specialists  frequently  use  these 
councils  as  a  forum  to  advance  the  women's  business  enterprise. 
Outreach  programs  within  the  DoD  have  contributed  considerably  to 
strengthening  women-owned  businesses.    Inasmuch  as  outreach 
approaches  have  been  so  helpful  in  promoting  awards  for  women-owned 
businesses,  we  do  not  intend  to  diminish  our  efforts  in  this  area. 

o  Develop  Program  Statistics  -  one  of  the  key  initiatives 
relates  to  the  orderly  gathering  and  analysis  of  data  affecting 
women-owned  business.    By  maintaining  close  tabs  year  after  year,  we 
are  able  to  place  the  women-owned  small  business  program  in 
perspective  as  a  proper  subset  of  all  small  business.  Women-owned 
small  businesses  have,  in  defense  business,  grown  rapidly  as 
compared  with  non-women-owned  businesses.     Enclosure  6  is  a  display 
of  the  DoD  Women-owned  Small  Business  Program,  compared  with  total 
business  awards  by  the  DoD  for  each  fiscal  year,  beginning  FY  1979 
and  ending  FY  1987,  with  small  business  awards  for  the  same  period, 
with  small  disadvantaged  business  awards,  and  with  awards  to 
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women-owned  business  as  a  percentage  of  total  awards,  small  business 
awards,  and  small  disadvantaged  business  awards. 

Question  *2  --please  supply  the  committee  with  the  following 
information  for  each  of  the  last  four  years: 

a.  the  number,  total  dollars,  and  relative  percentages  such  figures 
represent  for  all  contracts  awarded  by  your  agency  to  women-owned 
businesses  identifying  separately  awards  made  pursuant  to  section 
8(a)  of  the  Small  Business  Act; 

b.  the  efforts  made  by  your  agency  to  ensure  that  women-owned 
businesses  appear  on  government  bidders  lists  and  are  being 
forwarded  solicitation  packages  for  contracting  opportunities; 

c.  total  dollar  amount  of  subcontracting  commitments  made  by  large 
prime  contractors  with  your  agency  and  efforts  to  encourage  primes 
to  utilize  women-owned  small  business  concerns. 

Response  §2  -  Enclosure  7  displays  the  DoD  awards  over  $25,000 
to  women-owned  small  business  and  women-owned  small  business  8(a), 
as  compered  with  total  business,  small  business,  and  small 
disadvantaged  business  awards  for  FY  1984,  FY  1985,  FY  1986,  and  FY 
1987.  The" growth  rate  for  that  period* 18^1670%" for  women-owned  small 
business  and  38.0%  for  women-owned  small  business  under  the  8(a) 
"program.    The  growth  rate  for  total  awards  during  the  same  period  is 
2.6%.    For  the  longer  period  covered  under  Enclosure  6,  that  is,  FY 
1979  -  FY  1987,  the  growth  rate  for  women-owned  small  business  is 
41.2%  as  compared  with  the  growth  rate  of  11.2%  for  total  awards. 
Both  Enclosures  5  and  6  reveal  that  awards  to  women-owned  business 
as  a  percentage  of  total  awards  made  by  the  DoD  to  domestic  industry 
IsTess  than  1%,  which  we  find  neither  disturbing  or  alarming,  even 
though  women-owned  business  in  the  United  States  now  represent  about 
25%  of  domestic  small  business.    The' current' makeup  of  women-owned' 
business~reveais~that~a'"very  small  portion  relates  to  manufacturing 
of products -and~ commodities  purchased  by  the  DoD."  As  indicated 
above/  a  quantum  leap  in  the  par cent age  of  women-owned  business* 
awards -to 'total-  DoD -awards  will  only  be  possible  through  major 
restructuring  of  the  women-owned  business  sector. 

Much  of  the  goods  and  services  procured  by  the  DoD  is  through 
the  use  of  bidder's  lists  coded  to  the  appropriate  Federal  Supply 
Class  (FSC).    All  of  our  buying  activities  maintain  bidder's  lists 
to  assure  that  our  supply  needs  are  met,  with  competitive  prices 
offered  by  bidders.    The  operatives  in  the  DoD  purchasing  community 
are  very  attentive  to  the  maintenance  of  bidder's  lists,  the  basis 
for  which  resides  in  the  Standard  Form  129,  Solicitation  Mailing 
List  Application.    These  lists  identify  whether  a  firm  is  small 
business,  other  than  small  business,  disadvantaged  business,  and 
women-owned  business.    Throughout  the  DoD,  there  is  no  problem  in 
women- owned  businesses  receiving  solicitation  packages  for 
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contracting  opportunities.     In  general,  our  bidder's  lists  are 
monitored  very  closely.    When  women-owned  business  firms  are   ^  v 
identified,  they  are  quick  to  be  added  to  the  bidder's  lists.*'  We 
feel  that  much  of  our  success  with  the  women-owned  business  program 
is  traceable  to  the  attention  paid  to  these  lists  at  all  of  our 
buying  activities. 

In  FY  1987,  the  DoD  prime  contractors  awarded  a  total  of  $53.1 
billion  in  subcontract  awards,  of  which  $21.6  billion  or  40.6  went 
to  small  business.    In  FY  1986,  the  DoD  prime  contractors  awarded 
38.5%  of  subcontract  awards  to  small  business.    We  do  not  collect 
data  for 'subcontract  awards  to  women -owned  business  because  we "lack 
authority  to  do  so.    The  DoD,  however,  within  its  statutory 
authority  encourages  defense  prime  contractors' to~develop~a~viabre 
women-owned  small  business  program  designed  to "increase ~the-number 
and  dollar  awards  to  women-owned  sma  11" business.  'SoaerdefensVpritfe 
contractors  have  established  voluntary  programs  to  do  this;" however, 
without  a  mandatory  program,  they  are  not  eager,  to  seize  the 
'initiative  in  this  area  because  of  cost  and  other  reasons'.  'Some" 
firms  are  quick  to  indicate  that  fragmenting  the  purchasing' activity 
to  assure  that  data  on  women-owned  business  are  collected  is.  not* 
high  on  the  action  agenda. 

Question  §3  -  If  your  agency  makes  grants  or  loans,  please 
supply  the  following  information  for  each  of  the  last  four  years 

a.  the  number,  total  dollars,  and  relative  percentages  such  figures 
represent  for  all  such  grants  or  loans  made  to  women-owned 
businesses; 

b.  efforts  made  by  your  agency  to  encourage  the  participation  of 
women  in  grant  and  loan  programs. 

Response  »3  -  The  DoD  does  not  make  grants  or  loans  to  U.S. 
business  firms. 

Question  #4  -  If  your  agency  has  programs  relating  to,  or 
regulatory  authority  over,  the  provision  of  commercial  credit,  in 
any  form,  describe  any  initiatives  undertaken  by  the  agency,  or 
subject  to  its  programmatic  or  regulatory  authority,  that  are 
directed  toward  women  business  owners  or  that  may  be  more  likely  to 
affect  such  owners  in  any  significant  way.     In  your  response,  please 
detail  such  program  or  authority  and  provide  such  statistical  or 
other  data  that  may  serve  to  describe  the  efforts  of  your  agency. 

Response  »4  -  The  DoD  is  not  engaged  in  commercial  credit  and 
related  activities. 

Question  #5  -  Please  list  all  types  of  data  within  the  control 
of  your  agency  regarding  women-owned  businesses  indicating  the  usage 
that  your  ager  :y  has  for  such  data,  the  sufficiency  of  the  data,  its 
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reliability  and  any  improvements  in  data  collection,  retrieval  or 
usage  planned  or  desired  by  the  agency  to  better  assist  its  efforts 
in  this  area. 

Response  #5  -  The~DoD~Uses ' DD  Form~350~as  its  principal  device 
to  capture  data  on  women-owned  business' awards.    It  has  been  a  very 
successful  device  over  the  years.    We  anticipate  no  major  changes  to 
it.    Periodically,  as  new  legislation  comes  into  being,  certain 
adjustments  are  made  to  the  DD  Form  350.    Currently,  modifications 
to  the  form  are  being  made  to  reflect  Public  Law  99-661  and  Public 
Law  100-180.    These  modifications  affect  small  disadvantaged 
business  and  historically  Black  colleges  and  universities  and  other 
minority  institutions.    We  consider  the  data  collected  as  both 
sufficient  and  reliable.    One  improvement  in  data  collection  relates 
to  defense  subcontracting.    As  discussed  above,  prime  contractors' 
are  not  required  to  report  subcontracting  awards  to  women-owned 
small  businesses,  that  is,  it  is  a  voluntary,  not  a  statutory; 
program. 

In  summing  up,  we  would  be  remiss  if  we  did  not  affirm  that  the 
DoD  maintains  e  high  degree  of  visibility  for  the  women-owned  small 
business  program,  which  is  an  integral  part  of  the  way  we  do 
business.    As  indicated  above,  we  have  assigned  goals  since  FY  1980 
to  our  buying  activities  for  awards  to  women-owned  small  business. 
Further,  we  expend  considerable  resources  in  identifying  and 
providing  counseling  to  women-owned  small  business  on  prime  and 
subcontracting  opportunities.      It  is  not  by  accident  that  three  of 
our  major  small  business  publications  bear  the  name  of  women-owned 
business  on  its  covers.    They  arc;  Small  Business  Specialists:  Guide 
to  the  Defense  Contracting  Regulations  for  Small  Busina««.  Small 
Disadvantaged  Business.  Woman-owned  Business  (Enclosure  8);  and 
Guide  to  the  Defense  Contract  Finance  Regulations  for  Small 
Business.  Small  Disadvantaged  Business.  Women-owned  Business 
(Enclosure  9) .    The  visibility  of  women-owned  business  is 
accentuated  by  our  publications,  as  well  as  by  our  procurement 
conferences  ( congressional ly  sponsored  and  others)  and  periodic 
training  conferences  for  our  small  business  specialists  situated  at 
contracting  and  contract  administration  activities. 

The  Department  of  Defense  is  pleased  to  furnish  information  on 
the  subject  of  women's  business  enterprise. 


Sincerely, 


Director 
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whether  its  contnctor  shall  be  required  to  provide  » 

performance  bond 

19.808   Preiward  considerations 

The  contracting  officer  should  request  a  prcaward 
survey  of  the  SBA's  contractor  whenexer  considered 
useful  A  cognizant  contract  administration  office  may 
be  requested  to  assist  in  reviewing  a  specific  element  of 
responsibility 

19  809    Preparing  the  contracts 
19  809  !  General 

(a)  The  comMit  ici  be  .iw  inkd  l>>  tin  .igciu)  m  tin 
SUA  shall  be  pn  pared  in  accordant c  with  agent)  pro 
cedures  and  in  (he  same  detail  as  would  he  required  m 
a  contract  with  a  busi-iess  concern  The  contracting 
officer  shall  usl  the  S'andard  Form  26  as  the  award 
form,  exiepi  for  construction  lontrails.  in  vtliiLh  ease 
Standard  form  1442  shall  be  used  as  required  in 
36  701(b) 

(b)  The  agency  shall  prepare  the  contract  that  ihe 
SBA  will  award  io  us  contractor  in  accordance  with 
agency  procedures,  as  if  the  agency  were  awarding  the 
contrait  dirctiK  m  the  SUA  Lontrattor  (.XLCpt  tor  the 
following 

(1)  The  award  toim  shall  cite  41  USC  253(0(5)  or 
10  U  S  C  2304(c)(5)  (as  appropriate)  as  the  authority 
for  use  of  other  than  full  and  oper  competition 

(2)  appropriate  clauses  shall  be  included,  as  net.es 
sary.  to  reflect  that  the  contract  is  between  the  SBA 
and  its  contractor 

(3)  The  following  items  shall  be  inserted  by  the 
SBA  when  it  makes  the  award 

(i)  The  SBA  contract  number 
(it)  The  effective  date 

(in)  The  tvped  name  of  the  SBA  s  contracting 

officer 

(iv)  The  signature  of  the  SBA's  contracting  offi- 
cer 

(v)  The  date  signed 

(4)  At  the  same  time  the  items  in  subparagraph  (3) 
above  are  completed,  the  SBA  will  obtain  the  signa- 
ture of  its  contractor  on  the  contract 

(5)  If  the  contract  is  for  construction  work,  r  shall 
include  requirements  of  the  Miller  Act  with  respect 
to  performance  and  payment  bonds  (see  Part  28) 

19  809-2  Contract  clauses. 

(a)  The  contracting  officer  shall  insert  the  clause  at 
52  219-11,  Special  8(a)  Contract  Conditions,  in  con- 
tracts between  the  SBA  and  the  agency  when  the  ac- 
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quisition  is  accomplished  using  the  procedures  of  this 
subpart 

(b)  The  contracting  officer  shall  insert  the  clause  at 
52  219-12,  Special  8(a)  Subcontract  Conditions,  in  con- 
tracts between  the  SBA  and  its  8(a)  contractor 
19  810   Contract  admin ist ratio" 

(a)  The  contracting  officer  shall  assign  contract  ad- 
ministration functions,  as  required,  based  on  the  loca- 
tion of  the  SBA  s  contractor  (see  DOD  Directory  of 
Contract  Administration  Services  Components  (DOD 
4ID5  59  II)) 

(b)  Mil  miit i. nt  lor  the  SUA  .md  its  contractor  shall 
be  provided  to  I  he  SUA  along  with  the  one  between 
the  SBA  and  the  agency,  and  shall  be  distributed  by 
Ihe  SBA  Both  lontracis  shall  be  executed  and  distrib- 
uted in  aicordaute  with  Part  4 

(c)  To  the  extent  consistent  with  the  awarding  agen- 
cy s  capability  and  resources,  SBA  contractors  furnish- 
ing requirements  shall  be  afforded  production  and  tech- 
nical assistance,  including,  when  appropriate,  identifica- 
tion of  causes  of  deficiencies  in  their  products  and 
suggested  corrective  action  to  make  such  products  ac- 
ceptable 

'SUBPART  1?T9— CO.Vr^~CTING — OPPORTUNE 
TIES  FOR  WOMEN-OWNEO^SM ALL"  BUSI- 
NESSES* 

"19.901- Policy. 

In  response  to  the  need  to  aid  and  stimulate  women's 
business  enterprise,  Executive  Order  12138.  May  18. 
1979  directs  agencies  to  take  appropriate  action  to  fa- 
cilitate, preserve,  and  strengthen  women's  business  en- 
terprise and  to  ensure  full  participation  by  women  in 
the  free  enterprise  system  Appropriate  action  includes 
the  award  of  subcontracts  under  Federal  prime  con- 
tracts 

l9.902~CoRtracTcfauir' 

To  encourage  the  use  of  wo  men -owned  small  business- 
esTn  subcontracting.-  the  contracting  "officer  "shall'lnsert 
""the  clause~lt~52  2 19- UrUtilizatiorTof  'Women-Owned 
"Small  Bustneisesrin  solicitations  and  contracts  when  the 
^contract  amount  is  expected  to  exceed  the  small  purchase 
'limitation  rexcept— 

(a)  Contracts  that,  including  all  subcontracts  thereun- 
der, are  to  be  performed  entirely  outside  the  United 
States,  its  possessions,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands;  Itld 

(b)  Contracts  for  personal  services 
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The  SBA  decision,  if  received  before  award,  will  apply  to 
the  pending  acquisition  SBA  rulings  received  after  award 
shall  not  apply  to  that  acquisition 

(j)  A  protest  which  is  not  timely,  even  though  re- 
ceived before  award,  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  Small 
Business  Administration  regional  office  (see 
19  302(c)(1)  above),  with  a  notation  on  it  that  the  pro* 
test  is  not  timely  The  protesiani  shall  be  notified  thai 
the  protest  cannot  be  considered  on  (he  instant  acquisi- 
tion but  has  been  referred  to  SBA  for  its  consideration 
in  any  future  actions  A  protest  received  by  a  contract- 
ing officer  after  award  of  a  contract  shaP  be  forwarded 
to  the  Small  Business  Administration  regional  office 
with  a  notation  that  award  has  been  made  The  protec- 
tant shall  be  notified  that  the  award  has  been  made  and 
that  the  protest  has  been  forwarded  to  SBA  for  its 
consideration  in  future  actions 

19.309   Determining  product  or  service  classifications 

(a)  The  contracting  officer  shall  determine  the  appro 
pnate  product  or  service  classification  and  related  small 
business  size  standard  and  include  them  in  solicitations, 
except  when  small  purchase  procedures  are  used 

(b)  If  different  products  or  services  are  required  in 
the  same  solicitation,  the  solicitation  shall  identify  th~ 
appropriate  small  business  size  standard  for  each  prod- 
uct or  service 

(c)  The  contracting  officer's  determination  is  final 
unless  appealed  as  provided  below 

(1)  If  the  solicitation  period  is  longer  than  30  days, 
the  appeal  must  be  filed  not  less  than  10  business 
days  before  the  bid  opening  or  proposal  submission 
date.  If  the  solicitation  period  is  shorter  than  30  days, 
the  appeal  must  be  filed  not  less  than  S  business  days 
before  the  bid  opening  or  proposal  submission  date 

(2)  The  appeal  shall  be  m  writing  and  shall  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Office  of  Hearings  and  Appeals.  Small 
Business  Administration,  Washington,  D  C  20416 
No  pamcular  form  is  prescribed  for  (he  appeal 
However,  time  limits  and  procedures  set  forth  m  SBAs 
regulations  at  13  CFR  1 21. 1 1  are  strictly  enforced.  The 
appellant  shall  submit  an  original  and  one  legible  copy 
of  the  appeal.  In  the  case  of  telegraphic  appeals,  the 
telegraphic  notice  shall  be  confirmed  by  the  next  day  ( 
mailing  of  a  written  appeal,  in  duplicate  The  written 
appeal  must  contain  the  following  certification:  "I 
nave  read  this  document  and,  under  penalty  of  perjury 
and  the  sanctions  imposed  under  18  U.S  C.  1001,  of 
which  I  am  aware.  1  certify  that,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  the  statements  made  therein  are  true  and 
correct,  and  that  this  document  is  not  being  filed  for 
the  purpose  of  uelay  or  harassment.'*  The  appeal  shall 
include— 

(i)  The  substance  and  date  of  the  determination 
being  appealed. 

(ii)  The  number  and  date  of  the  solicitation,  and 
the  name,  address,  and  telephone  number  of  the 
contracting  officer. 

19-10 
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(in)  The  reasons  why  the  contract  ng  officers 
determination  is  alleged  to  be  erroneous. 

(iv)  Documentary  evidence  to  support  the  alle- 
gation, and 

(v)  The  name,  address,  and  telephone  number  of 
(he  appellant,  and 

(vi)  A  statement  certifying  that  copies  of  the  ap- 
peal have  been  provided  the  con  tracing  officer 
(3)  The  Office  of  Hearings  and  Appeals  will  notify 

the  contacting  officer  of  the  dale  it  received  the  appeal 
and  the  docket  number  assigned  The  contracting  of- 
ficer's response,  if  any.  to  the  appeal  must  include  ap- 
propriate argument  and  evidence,  must  include  the  cer- 
tification in  paragraph  (c)(2)  above,  and  must  be  filed 
with  the  Office  of  Hearings  and  Appeals  no  later  (tian 
5  business  days  after  receipt  of  (he  appeal  The  Office 
of  Hearings  and  Appeals,  if  possible,  will  inform  (he 
contracting  officer  of  its  ruling  on  (he  appeal  before 
(he  end  of  the  solicitation  period  The  SBA  decision,  if 
received  before  the  daie  of  feres  are  due,  shall  be  con- 
sidered final  and  the  solicitaion  shall  be  amended  to  (0 
reflect  the  decision  and  (n)  change  the  date  offers  are 
due,  if  appropriate  SBA  rulings  received  after  the  due 
date  shall  not  apply  to  (he  pending  acquisition,  but 
shall  apply  to  future  acquisitions  of  (he  product  or  ser- 
vice 


19J04~SoltriiatkHi  proTtfiom 

(a)  The  contracting  officer  snail  insert  the  provsion 
at  52  2191.  Small  Business  Concern  Representation,  in 
solicitations  when  the  contract  is  (o  be  performed 
inside  the  United  States,  its  territories  or  possessions. 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 
or  the  District  of  Columbia 

(b)  The  contracting  officer  shall  insert  the  provision 
at  52  219-2,  Small  Disadvantaged  Business  Concern 
Representation,  in  solicitations  (other  than  those  for 
small  purchases),  when  the  contract  is  to  be  performed 
inside  the  United  States,  us  territories  or  possessions. 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 
or  the  District  of  Columbia 

(c)  TTve-TOTti^ing^rric*r-shilhirisert 

•f*52  219-3:  Women-Owned  Small  Business  Represents' 
'tion.-in* solicitations  (other  than- those -for"small~pur* 
'chases),  when  the-contract-  is-  to-  be  performed  """inside 

the  United  States,  its  territories  or  possessions,  Puerto 

Rico,  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  or  the 

District  of  Columbia 


SUBPART  19.4— COOPERATION  WITH  THE 
SMALL  BUSINESS*  ADMINISTRATION 

19.401  General. 

(a)  TV  Small  Business  Act  is  the  authority  under 
which  the  Small  Business  Administration  (SBA)  and 
agencies  consult  and  cooperate  with  each  other  in  for- 
mulating pohw.  s  to  ensure  that  small  business  and 
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52J11 


(R  M04  27(c)) 
(R  I  I  1501.2(d)) 


sa.au 


52219-1  Small  *****  Concern  Representation. 

As  prescribed  m  19.904(a),  insert  die  following  provision 
SMALL  BUSINESS  CONCERN  REPRESENTATION 
(MAY  I9S6) 

The  offeror  represents  end  certifies  as  part  of  its  offer 
that  it  □  is,  □  is  not  a  small  business  concern  and  thai 
O  all.  □  not  all  end  Hems  to  be  furnished  will  be  rnanufac 
turn!  or  producrj  by  a  small  business  concern  in  the  Untied 
Stales,  tts  territories  or  possessions,  Puerto  Rico,  or  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  "Small  business  con- 
cere,"  as  used  m  mis  provision,  means  a  concern,  including 
its  affiliates,  thai  ts  independently  owned  and  operated,  not 
dominant  in  the  field  of  operation  in  which  it  is  bidding 
on  Government  contracts,  and  qualified  as  a  small  business 
under  the  sue  standards  in  this  solicitation 
(End  of  provision) 

52.21*2  Sanaa  Disadvantaged  Business  Concern 


As  prescribed  hi  19  904(b).  insert  the  following  provi- 
sion m  sohcMaboas  (other  than  those  for  small  purchra), 
when  the  contract  is  to  be  performed  inside  the  Untied 
States,  its  territories  or  possessions,  Puerto  Rko,  the  Trust 
Terruucy  of  me  Pacific  Islands,  or  the  Dtsfnrt  Cc*imour 
SMALL  DISADVANTAGED  BUSINESS  CONCERN 
REPRESENTATION  (APR  I9S4) 

(a)  Rtprtimtmm.  The  offeror  represents  thai  it  □  is. 
□  ts  not  a  small  disadvantaged  business  concern 

(b)  Dtfimtiams 

"Asian-Indian  American,"  as  used  ia  this  provision, 
means  a  United  States  cituen  whose  origins  arc  in  India. 


"Asian-Pacific  American,"  as  used  in  this  provision, 
means  a  United  States  demaa  whose  origins  are  in  Japan. 
China,  the  Philippines,  Viama,  Korea.  Samoa,  Guam,  the 
U  S  Trust  Territory  of  tfje  Pacific  Islands,  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands.  Laos,  Canal  u dm,  or  Taiwan. 

"Native  Americans,"  as  used  in  due  provision,  rneani 
American  Indians,  Eskimos.  Aleuts,  and  native  Hawaiian*. 

"Small  business  concern, "  as  used  in  mis  provision, 
means  a  concern,  incensing  its  affiliate*,  due  is  independent- 
ly  owned  and  operated,  not  dcenumm  mine  fkld  of  opera- 
tion in  wmch  it  is  bidding  on  Government  contracts,  and 
ojueiifiod  as  a  small  business  under  the  criteria  and  sue  stan- 
dards tn  13  CFR  121 


FEDERAL  ACQUISITION  REGULATION  fPAK,) 


"Small  dissdvamaged  business  concern,"  aa  used  hi  due 
provision,  means  a  small  buauuet  amosra  mat  (1)  it  at  leant 
51  percent  o^ned  by  one  or  more  individuals  who  am  bom 
socially  and  economically  disadvantaged,  or  a  pubitdy 
owned  business  having  at  least  51  percem  of  fa  otock  owuad 
by  one  or  more  socially  and  economically  disadvantaged 
individuals  and  (2)  has  its  management  and  daily  business 
controlled  by  one  or  more  such  individuals. 

(c)  Qualified  tramps  The  offeror  shall  presume  that 
socially  and  economically  disadvantaged  individuate  include 
Black  Americans.  Hispanic  Americans.  Native  Americana. 
Asian- Pacific  Americans.  As um  Indian  Americans,  and 
other  individuals  found  to  be  qualified  by  the  SOA  under 
13  CFR  124  I 

(End  of  provision) 
<R  7-2003  74  1980  AUG) 
(R  3-501(0X3).  Pan  IV,  Section  K,  0KB)  1990  AUG) 


S23IM- 
Repree*  

As  prescribed  in  19  304(c).  insert  the  following  provi- 
sion m  solicitations  (other  than  those  for  small  purchases), 
when  the  contract  is  to  be  performed  inside  the  United 
States,  its  territories  or  possessions.  Puerto  Rico,  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  or  the  District  of  Columbia 
WOMEN-OWNED  SMALL  BUSINESS 
REPRESENTATION  (APR  1914) 

(a)  Kfprtstnutum.  The  offeror  represents  that  it  □  is, 
□  is  not  a  women-owned  small  business  concern 

(b)  Defimttom. 

"Small  business  concern,"  as  used  in  this  provision, 
means  a  concern,  including  Us  affiliates,  mat  it  mdepeiamnl- 
ly  owned  tad  operated,  not  domiiuie  m  the  field  of  opera- 
tion in  which  it  is  bidding  on  Government  contracts,  and 
qualified  as  a  small  business  under  the  criteria  and  site  stan- 
dards in  13  CFR  121 

" Women-owned,"  as  used  in  this  provision,  means  a 
small  business  that  is  at  least  51  percent  owned  by  a  woman 
or  women  who  are  U  S  citizens  and  who  slso  control  and 
operate  the  business 

(End  of  Provision) 
(R  FPR  Temp  Reg  41  1978  DEC) 


52.219-4  Notice  of  Small  Biumrat  Sanaa  Purchase 

Set-Ajlde. 

As  prescribed  in  19  501(a).  insert  the  following  provi- 
sion m  each  written  solicitation  of  Quotations  or  offers.  | 
NOTICE  OF  SMALL  BUSINESS  SMALL  PURCHASc 
SET-ASIDE  (APR  1914) 
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(v)    Use  code  5  if  not  awarded  to  small  business  for  any  other 


(3)    Item  D3,  Small  Disadvantaged  Business. 

(I)  Enter  code  1  If  the  contractor  Is  not  a  small  disadvantaged 
business  concern  in  accordance  with  the  representation  required  In  FAR 
19.304(a). 

(11)    Enter  Code  2  if  the  contract  was  awarded  to  the  U.S.  Small 
Business  Administration  (SBA)  pursuant  to  Section  B(a)  of  the  Small 
Business  Act  (FAR  19. B). 

(ill)    Enter  code  3  if  the  award  is  not  an  SBA  B(a)  award  but  is 
made  to  a  firm  determined  to  be  a  small  disadvantaged  business  concern 
in  accordance  with  the  representation  required  in  FAR  19.304(b). 

(il)    Item  Mj  Reason  Not  Awarded  to  Small  Disadvantaged  Business 
Concern.    If  the  action  was  not  awarded  to  a  small  disadvantaged 
business  concern,  enter  an  appropriate  code  from  the  available  codes 
below.    Otherwise,  leave  blank. 

(1)    Use  Code  1  if  there  was  no  known  small  disadvantaged 
business  srurce. 

(11)  Use  Code  2  if  there  was  a  known  small  disadvantaged  business 
source  but  it  was  not  solicited  for  a  bid  or  proposal. 

(ill)    Use  Code  3  if  a  small  disadvantaged  business  concern  was 
solicited,  but  no  bid  or  proposal  was  received  from  such  concern,  or 
the  concern  did  not  offer  sufficierv,  quantity  to  cover  the  total 
requirement  but  received  an  award  for  the  portion  bid  on. 

(iv)    Use  Code  4  if  a  small  disadvantaged  business  concern  was 
solicited  but  the  low  or  most  advantageous  offer  was  not  from  a  small 
disadvantaged  business  concern. 

(v)    Use  Code  5  if  not  awarded  to  a  small  disadvantaged  business 
for  any  other  reason. 

*T57Tft5an>S.  w5ien-0wnea~Snair Business. 
(1)  /Biter  Code  1  if  the  contractor's  response  to  FAR  52.219-3 
Indicates  the  firm  is  not  a  women ^wned  small  business./ 

(II)  filter  code  2  If  the  response  to  FAR  52.219-3  lndicates'fn 
pie  affirmative  that  the  contractor  is  a  women <owned  small  business*. 

(ill)  BiOr~Cdd<T3 "If  the" Information  Is  not  available  because *tn> 
con  tractor-*  id  not*  complete  the  certification  under  FAR  52.219-3* 

(6)  Item  D6,  Small  Business  Set-Aside  Preference. 

(1)    Enter  Code  1  if  the  solicitation/award  was  not  totally  or 
partially  set  aside  for  small  business  pursuant  to  FAR  19.502-2,  FAR 
19.502-3.  and  20.70. 

(11)  Enter  Code  2  if  the  solicitation/award  was  totally  set  aside 
for  small  business  pursuant  to  FAR  19-502-2. 

(ill)    Enter  code  3  if  the  solicitation/award  was  partially  set 
aside  for  small  business  pursuant  to  FAR  19-502-3  and  20*70. 

(7)  Item  D7.  Subcontracting  Plan  for  Small  and  Small 
Disadvantaged  Businesses.    Enter  the  appropriate  code  as  follows: 

(1)  Enter  Code  1  if  a  subcontracting  plan  was  not  Included  in 
the  contract  because  subcontracting  possibilities  do  not  exist  (FAR 
19-706). 


reason. 
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WOMEN-OWNED  SMALL  BUSINESS  PROGRAM 
CONTRACT  AWARDS  AS  COMPARED  TO  ESTABLISHED  GOALS 
(DOLLARS  IN  MILLIONS) 


FISCAL  WOSB  WOSB  % 

YEAR  AWARDS  GOALS  ACCOMP 


1979  $70.6  N/A  rN/Af 

1980  $192.4  $124  |l55.(2% 

1981  $336.1  $235  143.10% 

1982  $401.8  $305  131.;7% 

1983  $527.3  $420  125. 5% 

1984  $718.7  $550  130.7% 

1985  $897.5  $735  122.'1% 

1986  $1,100.0  $925  118.9% 

1987  $1,114.5  $1,000  111.5% 

1988  $1,100  '  N/A 


DoD  WCMEW-CWNED  SMALL  BUSINESS  PROGRAM  COMPARED  TO 
TOTAL  BUSINESS,    SMALL  bUSlMESS,   tMALL  D 1 S  AD  VAN T AG L 0  DUS1HCSS  AWARDS 
COLLARS  IN  MILLION) 


FY  197  9 

FY  I960 

*31 

FY  1992 

TY1903 

FY  1984 

FY  1985 

FY  1986 

FY  1987 

GROWTH 
RATE 

Total  Awards 

558,544 

5  66,  1 0  •* 

So" 

;  95 

5102  4  63 

$121, 096 

5121,  932 

5139, 567 

5136, 497 

5135, 340 

11.0% 

IB  \wardi 

s;2,  n: 

513, 5fay 

v:7, 

'70 

32C. 143 

522, 769 

J23, bl6 

526, 049 

526, 914 

$26, 624 

10.3% 

IDS  Award* * 

5909 

51,207 

51, 

52, 187 

52, 390 

52,  710 

52, 899 

53, 122 

53,317 

17.6% 

WOIB  Awards 

5">0  6 

5192  1 

s  j ; 

o  1 

5  4  C  1  9 

5527  3 

C  7  j  0  7 

5H97  i 

51,100  0 

$1,114.5 

41.2% 

%  of  Total 

lit 

0  2  )t\ 

3  9 ' 

39  t 

0    14  * 

0    c,6  • 

C    64  < 

0  81V 

0.824 

%  of  SB 

0  6t 

1  4t 

1  9t 

2  Ot 

2  3' 

3  0< 

3  4  * 

4  It 

4.21 

%  Of  SDB 

7  8t 

15  9t 

4. 

*'  9t 

18  4i 

22  It 

26  5i 

31  0*. 

35  2% 

33.6% 

*  Small  Du. 

/antarjed  h 

.11   1  , 

datu 

a wa  rds  d 

-  und^r  Lho  8  ( d )  program 
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DOD  AWARDS  OVER  $25  THOUSAND  TO  WOMEN-OWNED  SMALL  BUSINESS, 
WOMEN-OWNED  SMALL  BUSINESS  8(A)  AS  COMPARED  TO 
TOTAL  BUSINESS,   SMALL  BUSINESS  AND 
SMALL  DISADVANTAGED  BUSINESS  AWARDS 
(DOLLARS  IN  MILLION) 

GROWTH 


FY  1984 

FY  1985 

FY  1986 

FY  1987 

RATE 

Total  Awards 

$114, 926 

$129,093 

$126, 005 

$124, 173 

2  . 

6% 

SB  Awards 

$11, 512 

$20,384 

$21, 166 

$20, 500 

3. 

5% 

SDB  Awards* 

$2, 491 

$2,693 

$2, 911 

$3,072 

7  . 

2% 

WOSB  Awards 

3552.3 

$698.3 

$875.9 

$862.5 

16 

0% 

%  of  Total 

0.48% 

0.  54% 

0  "n)% 

0.69% 

%  of  SB 

3.0% 

3.4% 

4.1% 

4.2% 

%  of  SDB 

2% 

25.9% 

30.  l5 

23.1% 

WOSB  8(a)  AWDS 

$51.6 

$122.0 

$102.6 

$135.6 

33 

0% 

%  of  Total 

O.C5% 

0.10% 

0.03% 

0.11% 

%  of  SB 

0.23% 

3.60% 

0.48% 

0 . 66% 

%  of  SDB 

2.07% 

4.53% 

3.52% 

4.41% 

%  of  WOSB 

9.33% 

17.47% 

11.71% 

15.72% 
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Paye  1  -  Attaca»enc 
Question  1: 

tfie  Office  of  inall  and  Disadvantaged  Ziizirezz  utilization  .mntains  an 
extensive  outreach  ptogran.   The  Office  attends  national  conferences 
involving  the  contracts  coarainity  suai  as  those  conducted  cy  tne  .lational 
Contract  i'anagesent  Association.   The  Dersrfcient's  xograrns  are  explained 
and  firjs  are  encouraged  to  neet  »/ith  the  OClica  stair  for  more  particular 
information.    Tae  stanCarc  Solicitation  railing  List  .\pplication  is 
r^uesteo.   :fe  believe  that  tno  4csitive  i.r*ct  of  the  outreacii  effort  is 
e/icenced  by  the  co^osi^ion  of  our  .mlinc  list  (see  2b.). 

Question  2: 

a.     ?or  K  1^7 

Junuer  of  contract  actions   ±d  

Dollar  values  of  contract  actions  y  175.773.915 


Contract  actions  >ith  ?cnsn-a.-neo 

uisinesses   21   <  3-r^ 

Dollar  value  :>       2.454.3^2  (  1.4%) 

Proportion  cf  wnen-ajneu  a./arJs 

accomplished  unuer  SoA  3(a)  proton   25   (32.5%) 

-Dollar  value  $       1.533.621  (54.5%) 


?or  FY  1935 

i'unscr  of  contract  actions   SiZ5  

Dollar  values  of  contract  actions  $  159.703.753 


Co.1  tract  actions  uta  .JOroen-arioJ 

businesses   21   ( 

Dollar  value  S         3.153,459  (  2.0^) 

Proportion  of  ;afen-ameo.  a./aros 

accoriDlioacc  unuer  S3T.  G(a)  program   U   (54. 0^) 

Dollar  *«lue  5  ^222,522  (55.0%) 


FY  1935 

.lumber  of  concracc  actions    

Dollar  values  af  contract  actions  S  17J.94C.j71 


Contract  actions  7ica  :oven-o  ;no.j  ^ 

Uisinesses   17-   ( 

Dollar  value  :.592.17J  (  2.7i) 
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?aye  2  -  AtUduenc 

Prokx>rtion  of  ./cven-a/ned  a/ar^s 

aceanplisheu  unoer  fDA  3(a)  progran   5  (29.4;t 

Dollar  value  $         3-371.153  (34.31) 

?or  FY  1034 

.fcsuber  of  contract  actions   723 

Dollar  values  of  contract  actions  $     13u. 373.059 

Contract  actions  -:itii  .Taacn-c^neu 

businesses   12         (  1.7^) 

Dollar  value  S       3.J!)2.^3    (  2.itt) 

Proportion  af  wa.en-oaieci  awards 

acca.Tilia*Teo  mver        J  (a)  program  7         (53. 3») 

Dollar  value  i>       2.J„;,275  (72.ri) 

b.  Our  contract  oicucrs  list  contains       organisations.    Of  tnese,  759 
are  3(a)  fir.rts.   'faere  are  201  ./ouen-o/neu  businesses,  sane  of  ./.iicn 
are,  of  course,  3(a)  fir. as.    Depending  on  t*x*  response  to  our  Caajerog 
^alflff^  nailv  notices  ano  tiie  nu.iaer  of  fidis  on  our  ..uiling  list  for 
a  particular  proauct  type,  /e  .uil  two  co  three  nunc  rod  copies  of  our 
solicitations. 

c.  '.'ailc  the  total  oollar  anount  or  subcontracting  ca.uit^ents  ..uce  oy 
our  large  peine  contracts  to  .'oi.Ten-amec  ousiness  concerns  is  not 
availaMf*.  in  the  oevelopuent  of  required  subcontracting  plans,  lur90 
^iie  contractors  are  urgeu  by  t*ie  De^artient  of  education  to  utilize 
to  the  .aaxinur.  extent  possible  .xanen-ounrii  business  concerns  tliat  also 
wte  qualified  as  small  ousiness  concerns  cr  si.all  JisadvantageC 
bvoiness  concerns. 

'Xx^tion  3 

*fc  have  no  loan  program  for  /onon-o/ned  businesses,    Jhile  re  uo  »ral;e  a 
few  grant  a.*arus  to  businesses,  tlx?  t^ority  of  our  grants  go  to  education 
organizations  and  nonprofit  coiicerns.    ,7e  are  not  a. /arc  of  any  grants  to 
•./aen-amcd  ousinesses,  ^er  ce. 

Tnilc  not  J./aros  to  businesses,  tne  Cuista  ,xi".uliffe  rellowsnip  ?rocra.i 
proviJea  02  fellowsnipt  to  •♦/ouen  ouring  tne  program's  first  year  (1?«37). 
This  representee  751  of  the  fallowsnips.    T.ie  total  value  '/as  $1,431,533. 

'Question  4 

Tne  Department  of  *3cucation  /us  no  program*  relating  to  oa,viercial  crecit. 
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Rwje  3  -  Attachment 


Question  5 

Ihe  material  ^resented  herein  represents  the  extent  of  *ista  but  ..-e 
currently  maintain  recording  .vronen-cwneU  dusmosses.    fc  aro  in  tne  procej 
of  installing  a  ne,/  iwonration  anO  scheduling  systeu.   T.iis  s/^ten  will 
alia*  earlier  and  more  effective  outreach  oy  t.ie  Oi£ice  o£  S.cul  one 
Disadvantaged  Business  utilization. 
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Th#  Secretary  of  Energy 

Watfimgton.  DC  20565  jyjy  p  r>  jggg 


June  3,  1988 


Dear  Nr.  Chairmen: 


«PlFlfif *™  ll'SOl'l  thf  1!f!nMt1on  requested  in  your  letter  of 
April  is,  1983,  on  the  Department  of  Energy's  acquisitions  from 

s^on;?w^su;ll.bus,B,  The  enc,osure  ,nc,ud«      *>  «ch 

buslwssM'^ril*,.™!!?^1  aWtrded  over  $3Z  "n,,°"  to  «»en-o«ned 
ousinesses,  nearly  double  the  perfomence  n  FY  1986.   The  Deoertnent't 
nunmuX  ,„d  Operetln,  (WO)  correctors  .werded oier  $166  m\\uln  il 

.S  V^&' SdlST  "°rt  C°ntr4Ct,n9  """"Unities  for  this' 
If  we  can  be  of  further  assistance,  please  do  not  h*«.t*t»  to  rant*** 

L!rW,^!K;•1r3S!a,?,Me,  "  o«^et 


Yours  truly, 


Enclosure 

Honorable  John  J.  LaFalce 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Small  Business 
House  of  Representatives 
Washington,  D.C.  20515 

cc: 

Honorable  Joseph  N.  NcQade 
Ranking  Minority  Member 
Committee  on  small  Business 
House  of  Representatives 
Washington,  o.C.  20515 
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Department  of  Energy 
Women-Owned  Business  Efforts 


Q1.  Executive  Order  12138  requires  that  each  Federal  department  and 
agency  "take  appropriate  action  to  facilitate,  preserve  and 
strengthen  women's  business  enterprise  and  to  ensure  full 
participation  by  women  In  the  free  enterprise  system."  Please 
Identify  every  Initiative  your  agency  has  undertaken  pursuant  to  this 
executive  order,  the  Impact  of  the  Initiative,  the  office  responsible 
for  the  Initiative,  your  assessment  of  the  success  or  failure  of 
each,  and  your  recommendations  for  future  Initiatives. 


A.   The  Department  of  Energy  (DOE)  has  been  Involved  In  a  number  of 
Initiatives  supporting  women-owned  businesses: 

In  October  1984,  the  DOE's  Assistant  Secretary  for  Management  and 
Administration  and  the  01  rector  of  the  Procurement  and  Assistance 
Management  Directorate  conducted  workshops  In  Detroit,  Denver, 
Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  for  women  business  owners,  on  selling  to  the 
DOE.   This  was  part  of  a  White  House  coordinated  program  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Interagency  Committee  on  Women's  Business 
Enterprise.   This  successful  effort  Introduced  nany  women  business 
owners  to  the  opportunities  and  procedures  of  Federal  contracting. 

The  Office  of  Small  and  Disadvantaged  Business  Utilization  at 
Headquarters  has  been  actively  Involved  In  the  Nega  Marketplace 
effort,  trade  fairs  for  women-owned  businesses  In  Washington,  O.C., 
and  Los  Angeles,  California.   The  00E  provided  financial  support  for 
that  muH1 -agency  program  and  was  Involved  In  the  planning  process 
and  the  execution  of  the  events.   Feedback  from  women-owned 
businesses  Indicated  that  Mega  Marketplace  was  t  valuable  marketing 
event  for  participants.   This  allowed  the  DOE  to  Increase  the  number  . 
of  women-owned  businesses  that  could  participate  In  our  programs. 

We  are  currently  In  the  process  of  developing  a  procurement  and 
educational  event  designed  specifically  for  women  business  owners  to 
meet  personnel  of  agencies  and  corporations  seeking  to  Increase  their 
women-owned  business  participation.   This  regional  conference, 
co-sponsored  by  the  DOE's  Chicago  Operations  Office  will  be  held 
October  19-20,  198B,  In  Chicago.   The  specific  goal  of  the  conference 
Is  to  Increase  the  amount  of  contracting  dollars  awarded  by 
government  and  prime  contractors  co  women-owned  businesses* 

The  DOE  and  Its  major  contractors  will  continue  to  participate  In 
special  outreach  activities  directed  at  women-owned  businesses,  as 
well  as  the  marketing  efforts  directed  at  small  business.  In  general, 
where  women-owned  businesses  are  always  Invited.   The  DOE  looks  to 
the  Interagency  Committee  on  Women's  Business  Enterprise  for 
recommendation  of  major  agency-wide  Initiatives,  as  suggested  by 
Executive  Order  12138. 
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Q2.  Please  supply  the  Comlttee  with  the  following  Infomitlon  for  etch 
of  the  lest  four  years: 

i.  the  number,  total  dollars,  and  relative  percentages  such  figures 
represent  for  all  contracts  awarded  by  your  agency  to  women-owned 
businesses  Identifying  separately  awards  made  pursuant  to  section 
8(a)  of  the  Small  Business  Act; 

b.  the  efforts  made  by  your  ager     to  ensure  that  women-owned 
businesses  appear  on  government  Didders  lists  and  are  being  forwarded 
solicitation  packages  for  contracting  opportunities; 

c.  total  dollar  amount  of  subcontracting  commitments  nade  by  large 
prime  contractors  with  your  agency  and  efforts  to  encourage  primes  to 
utilize  women-owned  small  business  concerns. 


Women-Owned  Business 
Prime  Contracts  Percent 
(!)     (000s)       of  total* 

8(a)  Women-Owned  Business 
Contracts  (000s) 

FY  1984 

80 

$15,740 

0*13 

$6,919 

FY  1985 

no 

$11,275 

0.09 

$5,125 

FY  1986 

2*2 

$18,465 

0.14 

$7,540 

FY  1987 

280 

$32,681 

0.25 

$24,322 

b.  Our  Headquarters  database.  Automated  Contractor  Capability  and 
Experience  Source  System  (ACCESS),  contains  Information.  Including 
women-owned  status,  from  Standard  Form  129.  •Solicitation  Nailing 
List  Application."   DOE  field  offices  use  similar  automated  systems. 
These  systems  are  used  to  Identify  women-owned  businesses  for 
competitive  procurement,  as  wMI  as  those  that  are  also  certified 
under  the  Smell  Business  Aomlnlstratlon's  (SBA's)  8(a)  program  and 
with  whom  the  DOE  may  contract  noncompetitive^. 


"Based  on  total  DOE  prime  contracting,  excluding  foreign  military 
sales,  non-appropriated  funds  contracts,  contracts  awarded  and  performed 
entirely  outside  of  the  United  States,  all  Federal  Supply  Schedule  orders 
and  Interagency  transfers  to  other  agencies. 
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c.  Total  Subcontracting 


(000s) 


Women-Owned  Business 
Subcontracting  by  MO 
Contractors 
(000s) 


FY  1984 


$4,224,223 


$103,081 


FY  1965 


$4,639,103 


$145,172 


FY  1966 


$4,657,299 


$132,368 


FY  1967 


$5,099,439 


$166,812 


As  figures  above  rtvtal,  the  DOE  actively  tncouragts  Its  Management 
and  Optratlng  (MO)  contractors,  which  optratt  DOE-owned  plants  and 
laboratories,  to  contract  with  women-owned  flnas.   Due  to  the 
Department's  special  relationship  with  MO  contractors,  their 
subcontracting  with  women-owned  businesses  are  Included  In  tht 
Departmental  goallng  program.   8y  agreement,  the  SBA's  Momen  Business 
Ownership  office  recognlies  MO  contractors'  accomplishments  as  part 
of  the  DOC's  results.   In  other  prime  contracts,  however,  the  DOE 
Inserts  the  •Utllliatlon  of  Mowen-Owned  Snail  Business"  clause  In 
solicitations  and  contracts,  as  required  by  the  Federal  Acquisition 
Regulation.  That  clause  requires  only  that  the  contractor  -agrees  to 
use  Its  best  afforts  to  give  women-owned  small  businesses  the  maximum 
practicable  opportunity  to  participate  In  the  subcontracts  It 
awards 


Q3.  If  your  agency  takes  grants  or  loans,  please  supply  the  following 
Information  for  each  of  the  last  four  years: 

a.  the  number,  total  dollars,  and  relative  percentages  such  figures 
represent  for  all  such  grants  or  loans  made  to  women-owned  businesses; 

b.  efforts  made  by  your  agency  to  encourage  th*  participation  of 
women  In  grant  and  loan  programs* 

A.   The  DOE  makes  financial  assistance  awards  In  the  form  of  grants  and 
cooperative  agreements.   In  the  absence  of  any  legal  or  other 
requirement  for  determining  whether  such  awards  are  made  to 
women-owned  businesses,  the  DOE  does  not  collect  such  data. 
Accordingly,  we  are  unable  to  supply  the  Information  requested  under 
this  section. 

The  Office  of  Minority  Economic  Impact  has  a  small  loan  program  for 
the  preparation  of  bids  and  proposals  to  the  Department  from  minority 
businesses.   During  the  past  four  fiscal  years,  none  of  the  loans  was 
made  to  women-owned  businesses. 
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Aside  from  Insuring  that  the  Department's  grant  and  loan  programs  are 
administered  In  a  non-discriminatory  manner,  the  DOE  has  made  no 

U\!H°r$  J?  encouri*  Ptrtlclpatlon  In  those  programs. 

In  the  area  of  financial  assistance,  the  Executive  Order  requires 
only  that  recipients  take  appropriate  affirmative  action  In  support 
of  women-owned  businesses.   On  October  1,  1988.  the  DOE  will 
incorporate  the  new  0MB  Circular  A-102  In  financial  assistance 
•J^?!??t,~  I*  ww  *1rcul?r  requires  that  grantees  and  subgrantees 
take  all  necessary  affirmative  steps  to  assure  th*  mlnorlt/flrms. 
women  s  business  enterprises,  and  labor  surplus  are«  firms  are  used 
wnen  possible. 

04.  If  your  agency  has  programs  relating  to.  or  regulatory  authority 

IMH^^^V'  E0^1*1  cred1t-  1n  iny  fo"»-  Scribe  any 
Initiatives  undertaken  by  vhe  agency,  or  subject  to  Its  programmatic 
or  regulatory  authority,  that  are  directed  toward  women  bwlnesT 
JTHI^^r  5tat  "iy.bi  "°re  1ike1y  t0  ifftct  $ucn  ow^rs  In  any 
! liHt \l      !iy#   ll  y0ur  rc$P°n$e«  P1c«e  detail  such  program  or 

iT  t^n?.prolide  $uch  »t«t1tt1c«l  or  other  data  that  may  serve 
to  describe  the  efforts  of  your  agency.  * 

*'   JL^uJIr*  *5*  °°£       f  1iliited  nullber  of  Programs  that  involve 
ZLE!*1!1!!-0'  cowltrcii1  credit.   These  programs  are  In  the 
process  of  being  >  ised  out.   There  are  no. known  Initiatives  that 

^  .towfra  "?iWn  business  owners  while  those  programs  were 
viable.   The  Geothermal  Loan  Guaranty  Program,  for  example,  was 
Intended  to  stimulate  private  sector  risk-taking  for  geothermal 
projects.   Of  the  eight  loan  guarantees  that  were  issued,  none  was 
with  a  women-owned  business. 

Q5'  !Hi!!a,1lt  111  typc$  of  **u  *itnin  tn*  control  of  your  agency 
regarding  women-owned  businesses  Indicating  the  usage  that  your 

for  $uch  diti'  the  *"f«c1ency  of  the  data.  Its 
reliability  and  any  Improvements  In  data  collection,  retrieval  or 
usage  planned  or  desired  by  the  agency  to  better  assist  Its  efforts 
in  this  area. 

A.  The  DOE  collects,  directly  and  from  its  N&0  contractors.  Information 

2untEtred  2tT^S? bu$ine$$c$  wh1ch  re$u1t$  in  the  f0ll0Win' 

Procurement  and  Assistance  Data  System  (PADS).  Socioeconomic 
Goal  Achievement  Report.   This  Is  a  report  of  achievement  the 
Department  s  small  business  programs  In  prime  contracted.  The 
report  captures  obligations  to  women-owned  small  busViesses. 

Subcontracting  Reporting  System  (SCORS).  Socioeconomic  Goal 
Achievement  Report.  This  is  a  report  of  achievement  In  the 
Department  s  small  business  programs  In  subcontracting.  The 
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rtport  captures  women-owned  business  obligations  from  the 
Department's  M40  contractors,  but  not  other  DOE  prime 
contractors.   The  Federally  mandated  form  for  gathering  such 
data  from  prime  contractors*  Standard  Form  294.  "Subcontracting 
Rtport  for  Individual  Contracts,"  does  not  provide  for  the 
collection  of  any  Information  on  women-owned  business.  The 
collection  of  women-owned  business  data  from  MAO  contractors  Is 
solely  a  DOE  Initiative. 

Both  of  these  reports  are  used  extensively  In  monitoring  and  In 
recognizing  the  DOE  and  NIO  contractors*  small  business  activities. 

The  DOE  and  Its  major  contractors  use  the  SBA's  Procurement  Automated 
Source  System  (PASS)  and  ACCESS  (and  the  field  equivalents)  to 
Identify  women-owned  businesses  as  potential  sources. 

In  the  absence  of  a  preference  program  targeted  to  women-owned 
businesses,  our  women-owned  business  data  Is  considered  sufficient, 
and  collection  of  additional  women-owned  business  data  would  Impose 
an  unwarranted  paperwork  burden  on  the  Department  and  Its 
contractors.   The  data  Is  considered  fairly  reliable  based  on 
verification  studies  and  efforts  are  continually  made  to  Improve  Its 
reliability. 
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EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


WASHINGTON.  O.C  20171 


May  17,  1988 


Dear  John i 


RECEI  V  EJ£# 


MAY  2  5  1986 
Conffiiitt  ai      8j  i  r 


In  regard  to  your  letter  of  April  19,  you  indicated  that 
your  committee  would  be  holding  hearings  on  government  policies 
S*K°EiTS*#ff-?ting  ownere.    in  particular,  you 

Z2?iJL22£l  }n£°r?!J^?n  fr?"  ^mrtmmnt  agenciee  showing  how 
much  procurement  is  actually  going  to  businesses  owned  by  women. 
Ei  w  ■  "•w™*  *  would  Point  out  several  distinctions  between 
Eximbank  and  other  government  agencies.  between 

As  you  are  aware,  the  primary  function  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  of  the  United  states  is  to  provide  financing  in  Support  of 
the  export  of  U.S.  goods  and  services.    In  doing  .o,  EjSKank 
responds  to  requests  from  potential  U.S.  suppliers/borrower,  and 
private  lenders.    Eximbank  i.  not  involved  S  arrlAgSSS?T 
ETir^n*^  tU?.U??erl^ng  export  Ml€B  transaction  and  plays  no 
£  lender     selection  *ST  a  borrower  of  a  particular  U.S.  supplier 

For  the  incidental  needs  of  our  small  staff  we  primarily 
obtain  our  goods  and  services  off  the  schedule  of  the  General 
Services  Administration.    The  procurement  from  women-owned 
enterprises  would  largely  be  reflected  in  that  agency *s  report  to 
your  committee.  *  *^ 

The  Bank  also  has  a  non-GAO  procurement  program  for  small 
^Si  !!!ell  ^i11*}1*  ^"-^•d  enterprises,  m  Fiscal™er 
iniv  Procurement  amounted  to  $1.4  million  with 

fully  one  quarter  of  that  amount  going  to  women-owned 
enterprises.    It  was  only  in  FY' 86  that  the  Bank  developed  an 
automated  procurement  tracking  system.    In  it*  procurement 
mFZlJZLS11.*9^  it?Jown  nirin*  Practices,  the  Bank  assures 
£?^K!it!f5fi?f^11  •»licMt"  »nd  employees  without  regard  to 
political  affiliation,  race,  color,  religious  creed  or  sex. 

As  you  may  know,  the  Bank  has  over  the  past  several  years 
been  engaged  in  a  marketing  effort  to  make  our  program  more 
accessible  to  small  and  medium-sized  enterprises,    in  1987  the 
Bank  launched  it.  city/state  Pilot  Program  to  create  another 
distribution  system  to  reach  the  small  business  community. 
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Unfortunately,  I  cannot  give  you  any  kind  of  breakdown  on  how 
many  women-owned  businesses  have  benefitted  as  e  result  of  the 
initiative  because  only  in  the  past  six  months  have  we  developed 
an  automatic  data  collection  system  covering  this  kind  of 
information. 

Please  be  sure  to  contact  me  if  you  need  additional 
information* 


The  Honorable 
John  J*  LaFalce 
Chairman 

Committee  on  Smell  Business 

2361  Rayburn  House  Office  Building 

Washington,  DC  20515 


Best  regards, 


Original  Signed  by 
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Administrator 
General  Services  Administration 
Washington.  DC  20405 


R  E  C  E  I  V  -T  O 


'/A!  5  >.  1388 


Kay  13,  1988 


The  Honorable 
John  J.  LaFalce 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Small  Business 
House  of  Representatives 
Washington,  DC  20515 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman: 


If  you  have  any  questions  regarding  the  information  provided, 
please  contact  John  Wynn,  Director,  Office  of  Small  and 
Disadvantaged  Business  Utilization  at  566-1155, 

Sincerely, 


John  Alderson 
Acting  Administrator 


Enclosure 
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Question  1 

*4fti*  General  Services  Administration's  (GSA's)  Office  of  Small  and 
Disadvantaged  Business  Utilisation  has  participated  in  numerous 
congress ionally  sponsored  procurement  conferences  held  all  over 
the  country,    The  intent  of  these  conferences  it  to  help 
minority,  women  and  small  business  concerns  make  greater  strides 
in  the  Federal  procurement  market.    They  also  provide  the 
business  community  with  an  opportunity  to  meet  procurement 
officials  to  discuss  contracting  opportunities.    GSA  is 
represented  on  the  Interagency  Committee  on  Women  Business 
Enterprise  which  was  established  to  address  the  concerns  of  women 
business  owners. 

In  addition  to  congress ionally  sponsored  conferences,  the  Office 
of  Small  and  Disadvantaged  Business  Utilisation  has  participated 
in  various  seminars,  workshops  and  conferences  sponsored  by  local 
trade  organisations  including  the  1987  Women's  MegaMarketplace 
business  conferences  held  in  Washington,  DC,  and  Los  Angeles, 
California.    GSA  has  issued  several  publications  which  describes 
the  procurement  preference  programs  including  those  for  which 
women -owned  businesses  may  be  eligible. 

The  success  of  these  conferences  is  evident  by  the  large  number 
of  business  owners  and  representatives  who  attend,  and  the 
numerous  letters  received  commending  the  agency  on  the  overall 
success  of  these  activities. 

GSA  has  Business  Service  Centers  (BSC'S)  located  in  each  of  its 
11  regional  offices.    The  BSC's  were  established  to  assist  firms 
interested  in  doing  business  with  GSA  as  well  as  other  Federal 
agencies.    During  fiscal  year  1987,  the  BSC's  counseled  143,391 
individuals  interested  in  doing  business  with  the  Federal 
Government,  27,357  of  which  were  women.    Statistics  available  for 
fiscal  years  1985  and  1986  reveal  the  following: 

Fiscal  Total  number  of  Number  of  Women 

Year  Individuals  Counseled  Counseled 

1985  136,077  29,129 

1986  155,908  ?3,189 

FAR  52.219-13,  Utilization  of  women-Owned  Small  Businesses  was 
revised  to  define  "small  business  concern";  to  expand  the 
definition  of  "women-owned  snail  businesses"  to  include  the 
criterion  that  women-owned  small  businesses  are  small  business 
concerns!  and,  to  specify  that  the  contractor,  acting  in  good 
faith,  may  rely  on  written  representations  by  its  subcontractors 
regarding  their  status  as  women-owned  small  businesses.  GSA 
published  this  revision  in  Federal  Acquisition  Circular  84-21, 
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^S^ft'ion^J^.^"1'1"0"  i.aued  by  tK'S*.  Offic. 
Que»tion  2(a) 

|iS££i             Award,  to  Women-Owned  8(a)  Contract 

£•»£  Business  Concerns  AM*r<U  


Awards 

No  °f  $  No  of  $ 

Contracts        (000)      I  Contracts    (000)  I 

1987  982  ",'140       1.0  Hi  J;" 

Question  2(b) 

saras      «  l-sx  ^j^^waSr  -  - 

Question  2(c) 

contracJor^11"  ™"°Unt  °f  'ubcont"<="»9  comments  made  by  large  pri-e 

fs-f51        co^it^ntrtr'Ct        f52^  *E?2  aa.ll 

!•«  Cownitments  Business  mmlnno.  -rttt^ 


77— r-T-t-T-  , ,               »™^m^«0            Business  Disad- 
(in  total  dollar.;    vSR^d 

Business 

........Mi,  3,^,133,135 

M..44J.,.,  WmH,       ,7..m.fM  15,2«SiX,3 


(32.61)  (67.41)  (1.8%) 

^  978;?^i?95  331,055,739        647,189,656  19,851,035 

(100l,  (33.81)  (66.21)  (2.01) 
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2)    GSA  does  not  collect  nor  maintain  any  data  on  subcontract 
awards  to  women-owned  business  concerns.    However,  in  the 
subcontracting  plans,  the  goals  for  subcontracting  with  small  and 
small  disadvantaged  business  include  women -owned  small  and  small 
disadvantaged  business  concerns. 

Question  3 

GSA  does  not  make  any  grants  or  loans  to  individuals  or 
businesses. 

Question  4 

GSA  does  not  have  any  programs  relating  to,  or  regulatory 
authority  over  the  provision  of  commercial  credit. 

Question  5 

The  Federal  Procurement  Data  Center  (FPDC)  operates  an  automated 
data  system  of  Federal  Government  procurement  information.  The 
FPDC  master  file  contains  detailed  information  on  the  goods  and 
services,  including  research  and  development  activities  purchased 
by  over  60  Federal  agencies.    The  Office  of  Small  and 
Disadvantaged  Business  Otilization  uses  this  data  to  establish 
goals  and  monitor  the  agency's  achievements  under  the  procurement 
preference  program  which  includes  contracts  awarded  to  women - 
owned  business  concerns.    The  data  is  only  as  accurate  as  that 
received  from  responding  Federal  departments  and  agencies.  We 
plan  to  continue  to  use  this  data  to  establish  and  monitor  goals 
under  the  procurement  preference  program. 
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THE  SECRETARY  Of  MEAlTMANO  HUMAN  SERVICES 

MaImINGTO*  DC  fOJOl 


may  10  ww     WAY  11 1988 


The  Honorable  John  J.  LaFalce 
Chairman,  House  Committee 

on  Small  Business 
House  of  Representatives 
Washington,  D.C.  20515 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman: 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  Anril  19,   1988  in  which  you 
requested  me  to  supply  the  Committee  with  answers  to  a  number 
of  questions  relating  to  the  Department's  Women's  Business 
Enterprise  Program. 

Our  response  is  enclosed. 


Sincerely, 


Otis  R.  Bowen,  M.D. 
Secretary 


Enclosure 


RECEIVED 


'/Ay  i  l  (968 
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RESPONSE  TO  THE  APRIL  19,  1988  REQUEST  FROM  THE 
CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON  SMALL  BUSINESS 
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ANSWER  1 

In  accord  with  the  requirements  of  Executive  Order  12138  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services  has  undertaken  a 
number  of  significant  initiatives  to  ensure  full 
participation  by  women-owned  businesses  in  all  programs 
conducted  by  this  Department.  The  following  initiatives, 
which  are  managed  and  coordinated  by  our  Office  0f  Small  and 
Disadvantaged  Business  Utilization,  have  had  a  tremendous 
impact  on  increasing  the  volume  and  amount  of  awards  to 
women-owned  businesses: 

Establishment  of  an  Inter-Departmental  Wouen-Owned 
Business  Committee 

Each  major  procurement  activity  within  the 
Department  sponsored  procurement  seminars  for 
women-owned  businesses 

Actively  participated  in  procurement  seminars 
sponsored  by  various  public  and  private  sector 
organizations 

Forged  working  relationships  with  various  trade 
associations  of  women-owned  businesses 

Revised  the  Departmental  Grants  Administration 
Manual  to  provide  procedures  for  enhancing  the 
participation  of  women-owned  businesses  in 
departmental  grant  and  assistance  programs. 

Awards  to  women-owned  businesses  have  steadilv  increased  from 
522  million  in  FY-83  to  approximately  $60  million  in  FY-87. 
This  growth  pattern  is  directly  attributable  to  the 
initiatives  implemented  in  support  of  the  President's 
Executive  Order  12138. 

ANSWER  2.  (a) 

(See  Attachment  A) 
AMSWER  2.  (b) 

Departmental  small  business  and  contracting  officials  have 
participated  ir;  a  significant  number  of  outreach  activities 
in  an  effort  to  identify  women  business  owners  capable  of 
Pl!i  — Cipating  ln  dePartmental  procurement  programs.  in 
addition,  each  of  our  major  procurement  offices  has  hosted  a 
workshop  or  seminar  for  women-owned  businesses  to  inform  them 
of  procurement  practices  and  procedures  and  to  get  them 
registered  on  all  appropriate  bidder's  mailing  lists.  We 
have  worked  with  trade  associations  of  women  business  owners 
and  briefed  their  members  on  departmental  procurement 
procedures.     Special  efforts  have  also  been  made  to  forward 
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RFQ's  and  RFP's  to  women  business  owners.  Finally,  our 
Office  of  Small  and  Disadvantaged  Business  Utilization  has 
disseminated  Directories  of  Women  Business  Owners ,  published 
by  trade  associations  and  other  private  sector  organizations, 
to  all  departmental  procurement  offices. 

ANSWER  2,  to 

In  accord  with  the  Federal  Acquisition  Regulations,  the 
Women-Owned  Business  Subcontracting  clause  has  been  included 
in  the  contracts  of  Departmental  prime  contractors.  We 
suspect  that  this  clause  has  generated  substantial 
subcontracting  opportunities  for  women-owned  businesses. 
However,  the  absence  of  a  federally  approved  data  collection 
form  has  prevented  us  from  collecting  data  on  the  volume  of 
subcontracts  awarded  to  women-owned  businesses  by 
departmental  prime  contractors.  Subcontracting  commitments 
by  large  prime  contractors  for  the  past  four  years  are  as 
follows: 

FY-84  $186,451,000 

FY-85  $193,145,000 

FY-86  ;279,404,000 

FY-87  $154,187,000 

ANSWER  3(a) 

In  December  1982,  the  Department's  Grants  Administration 
Manual  was  revised  to  include  procedures  to  be  followed  by 
departmental  officials  to  enhance  the  participation  of 
women-owned  businesses  in  departmental  grant  programs.  The 
revisions  included  procedures  for  the  review  of  all  grant 
announcements  for  which  for-profit  organizations  are  eligible 
to  apply,  to  determine  those  which  may  be  of  interest  to 
women-owned  business  organizations.  Such  firms  are 
automatically  mailed  copies  of  the  grant  announcements.  In 
addition,  all  departmental  components  which  administer  a 
grant  program  are  required  to  maintain  a  source  list  of 
women-owned  businesses.  Departmental  grant  applications 
have  been  revised  to  include  a  woman-owned  business 
certification  clause.  This  revision  has  enabled  us  to 
capture  data  on  awards  to  women-owned  businesses  and  to 
improve  our  overall  management  of  the  participation  of  women- 
owned  businesses  in  our  grant  and  assistance  programs. 

ANSWER  4 

Not  applicable  to  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services. 


2  - 
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ANSWER  5 


^n??,"""t  maintains  n  contract  information  system  and  a 
III  Vr-nt.  orratlon  syste""  t0  Provide  departmental  contract 
and  grant  managers  with  adequate  data  to  manage  these 
owneaTusi.  esses °?  th% c|>»«teristics  of  awards  to  ^  ! 

r,  l.,n  18  retrievea  from  these  systems  to  manage 

separate  J  *  I'  !   Pr°9,ramo     <ln  additi«".   "  maintain 
*  .v^he  Sma11  Busine«  Innovation  Research 
irSS.'tJ.H       "1"  1ata  is  accurate         reliable  since  it 
Ume  of  awfrd  °m  "       1  Contract  and  9"nt  documents  at  the 
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ATTACHMENT  A 


Answer 

2. a 

"IKS 

Mr  cr  huh  did  mm 

DS  JO  WHW)  BOSPi 

SBNICES 
BSSBS 

Fiscal 

total  BBB 
Dollars 

jaattdi  to 

Businesses    of  Jtaards 

P»cq^<rf  awards  to^ 
to  Total  Procurement 

1984 

$1,337,414 

$45,379  5,519 

3.4 

1985 

1,309,450 

35,096  6,779 

2.5 

1896 

1,576,088 

35,547  9,315 

1987 

1,791,250 

8(A)  II 

59,772  10,139 
NM06  lONIBKNB)  BQ 

3.3 

SIMBS8S 

rimcml 

total 

8  fa)  Jasurds 

8(a)  awinln          Percent  of  8(a)  Awards 
to  Masst-Owned      to  tfcsBn-Ouned  Businesses 
niiiliifiaarn           to  Total  8(a)  awards 

1984 

$  68,789 

$11,176 

16.2 

1985 

72,519 

10,801 

14.9 

1876 

93,343 

10,048 

10.8 

1987 

123,624 

15,681 

12.9 

9 
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ATTACHMENT  B 
Answer  3, a 


Total 


Fiscal  Bctraaual 

Years  ttants 

1984  31,004 

1985  24,569 

1986  23,868 

1987  26,269 


EXTRAMURAL  GRANT  AWUC6 
WMI'S  BUSINESS  PROGRAM 
FISCAL  YEARS  1984  THRU  1987 
(to  the  dollar) 


Dotal  Maber 
of  Grants 
to 

Businesses 

15 
49 
34 
41 


Total  Grants 

ft**1  Dollars  to 

US  Grants  Wham  Owned 

Dollars  Businesses  % 

4,214,037,800  $    747,535  0,018 

4,162,300,700  3,616,371  0,1 

3,093,304,554  2,958,753  0,1 

4,565,045,103  4,601,347  0,1 
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MAY  03 1988 

U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 
THE  SECRETARY 
WASHINGTON.  0  C  20410-0001 

m  3  L?CT 


Honor  Alt  John  6.  LaFalce 
Chairmen 

Committee  on  Small  Business 
U.  S.  Houst  of  Representatives 
2361  Rqyburn  House  Office  Building 
Washington,  DC  2051 5 

Dear  Pr.  LaFalce: 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  April  19  requesting  Infonmatlon  on  the 
Department1*  policies  and  programs  which  affect  women  business  owners. 
The  Department  has  undertaken  several  Initiatives  to  ensure  that  women 
business  owner*  ware  given  an  equitable  opportunity  to  participate  in  ell 
HUD  program*  and  activities.  Our  response  tulle**: 

1.  Initiatives 

o    A  compendium  of  women  business  owners  In  the  housing  Industry 
was  developed  for  utilization  Internally  to  serve  as  a  quick 
data  source  to  extract  such  firms  for  consideration  of  HUD 
procurement  opportunities. 

o    The  Department  has  consistently  provided  outreach  assistance 
to  women  business  owners.  For  example,  a  Regional  Seminar 
was  held  for  minority  women  business  owners.   The  purpose  of 
this  seminar  was  to  Increase  the  awareness  of,  and  provide 
women  business  owners  with  Information  on  "how  to  access 
opportunities  through  HUD  programs. 

o    A  series  of  District  workshops  were  held  around  the  country 
for  women-owned  businesses  to  discuss  HUD's  procurement  process. 
In  an  effort  to  continue  our  outreach  to  women  entrepreneurs, 
HUD  has  also  participated  In  conferences  and  seminars  sponsored 
by  other  agencies  and  Departments. 

o    The  Department  developed  a  guide  Doing  Business  with  HUD, 
exclusively  for  minority,  women-owned  and  small  Tnislnesses. 
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o  The  Department  maintains  a  working  relationship  with  trade 
organizations  which  represent  the  Interest  of  women  business 
owners* 

o  The  Department  also  serves  as  a  memt    of  the  President's 
Interagency  Committee  for  Women's  Business  Enterprise  (IACWBE). 
Data  are  provided  to  the  Committee  on  HUD's  procurement  policies 
and  programs  affecting  women  business  owners. 

o  The  Department  establishes  and  negotiates  goals  with  the 
Small  Business  Administration  on  behalf  of  women-owned 
businesses  on  an  annual  basis. 

o  The  Department  has  led  all  Federal  agencies  In  encouraging 
minority  banks  to  participate  In  HUD's  Minority  Bank  Deposit 
Program.   Women  are  Included  as  minorities  for  the  purpose  of 
this  program.   From  1984  through  1987.  HUD-related  funds 
(average  dally  balances)  exceeded  $659,136,219  In  minority 
banks  around  the  country. 

o   The  Department  developed  and  Implemented  an  International 
program  for  women  business  owners  In  the  housing  Industry. 

As  a  result  of  these  Initiatives,  many  women  business  owners  have 
been  better  able  to  participate  effectively  In  HUD  programs. 

The  Department's  Office  of  Business  Relations  1$  responsible  for  the 
women  business  enterprise  program.   Even  though  the  Department  program 
for  women  business  owners  has  been  successful,  we  are  continuously  seeking 
ways  to  enhance  their  participation  In  the  Department's  programs  and 
activities. 

2.  Women  Business  Owners  Participation  In  HUD  Programs  fro*  Fiscal 
Tear  1984  through  i$B7 

a.   From  Fiscal  Year  1984  through  Fiscal  Year  1987,  HUD  awarded 


169  contracts  (direct)  to  women  business  owners.    In  1984: 
$2,729,128;  1985:  $3,017,000;  1986:  $2,455,209;  and  In  1987: 
$5,227,663.   These  contracts  represented  a  cumulative  total 
of  $13,429,010. 

The  total  value  of  8(a)  contracts  for  women  business  owners 
let  by  HUD  for  this  period  was  $2,092,993  or  2.5  percent  of 
all  8(a)  contract  awards  which  totaled  $83,251,019. 
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b.  The  Department's  guide,  Oolnq  8us1ness  with  HUO  Includes  a 
letter  from  the  01  rector,  Office  of  Procurement  and  Contracts 
encouraging  women  and  other  business  owners  to  submit  the 
Solicitation  Hailing  List  Application  1n  order  to  be  Included 
on  HUO's  bidders  mailing  11st.    This  guide  1s  circulated  at 
conferences  and  seminars  for  women  business  owners  around  the 
country. 

c.  We  are  unable  to  provide  statistical  data  on  subcontracts 
awarded  to  women  business  owners.   Contractors  with 
subcontracting  plans  are  required  to  submit  subcontracting 
procurement  data  on  Standard  Form  294,  (Subcontracting  Report 
for  Individual  Contracts);  and  Standard  Form  295  (Summary 
Subcontract  Report).    These  reports  provide  aggregate  data 
for  large  business,  small  business,  small  disadvantaged 
business  and  businesses  1n  labor  surplus  areas. 

3.  Grant-Halclng  and  Loan  Authority  on  Behalf  of  Women  8us1ness  Owners 

The  Oepartment  does  have  grant-making  and  loan  authority  for 
some  HUD  programs  such  as  the  Urban  Development  Action  Grant 
(UOAG)  Program;  Community  Development  Block  Grant/Technical 
Assistance  (CDB6/TA) ,  Program;  the  Housing  Development  Grant 
Program;  and  Section  202  01r*ct  Loan  Program  for  Elderly  and 
Handicapped  citizens. 

a.   Under  the  Urban  Development  Action  Grant  Program,  y«"en  business 
owners  received  four  (4)  grants  1n  1986,  totaling  $3,718,000. 
From  this  period  to  the  present,  487  UOAG  projects  have  been 
approved,  totalling  $810  million.  Women  developers  are  encouraged 
to  participate  1n  this  program  competitively  along  with  other 
developers. 

Under  the  Community  Development  Block  Grant/Technical  Assistance 
Program,  the  Oepartment  made  two  (2)  awards  1n  19°4»  *°*al]1n9 
$702,827  or  3.6  percent  of  total  COBG/TA  awards;  1n  1985,  three 

(3)  awards  were  made  to  women  business  owners,  totaling 
$413,444,000  or  3.8  percent  of  total  CDBG/TA  award;  there 
were  no  CD8G/TA  awards  made  to  women  business  owners  In 
1986;  one  (',)  award  was  made  1n  1987,  totalling  $238,809,000 
or  1.8  percent  of  all  CDBG/TA  awards. 

In  1984,  the  Oepartment  awarded  a  total  of  $288  million  In 
Housing  Development  Grants  to  fund  141  projects.  $86,400,000 
or  30  percent  of  the  tcfcal  projects  selected  were  owned  by 
women  and  minority  businesses;  there  were  no  Housing  Oevelopment 
Grants  maue  to  wcmen  business  owners  1n  1985;  1n  1 986,  four 

(4)  grants  were  awarded  to  women  businesses,  totaling  $5,183,572 
or  6.0  percent  nut  of  a  total  budget  of  $80,428,191  ;  1987, 

one  (1)  Housing  Development  Grant  was  awarded  to  a  woman 
sponsored  project,  totalling  $2,233,635  cr  2.1  percent  out 
of  a  total  budget  of  $100,054,915* 


7*: 
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Women  business  owners  are  not  Included  In  the  Department's 
H?t4tb,^d!he,r  «"  the  Sect^cY 

b.   HOD  has  sponsored  seminars  for  women-owned  businesses  focuslm 
CrJT„t0  «PP""t1on  to  the  Urban  Developme^  ffi  f 

t  TiPr?[ml  Camun^  Oevelopment  Block  Grant  Program/ 
Jr«r«  .SH*!!"?"  ?°9rMi  the  Hous1n9  Development  Grant 
a^HTolSpei'c^ens".202  LMn  "V*'"  E,<^ 

*•   Regulatory  Authority  for  Commercial  Credit 

HUD  does  not  have  programs  relating  to  the  provision  of  commercial 
2  hMe  re9ulatory  authority  over  the  provision  ofTommerclal 
l°r^nmT^  Besses.   However,  the  DepartmentXs 

SiTis1?  &r  i.^^*"1* Act*  u-s- code- 1987 

5«   HUD's  Management  Information  System 

I*™l^.»y  ?1scussed         "a.  1,  the  Department  maintains 
acoipendlum  of  women  owned  businesses  which  •„  utilized  by  the 
Department  as  a  data  source  for  consideration  of  potential  HUD 

oVr°fnKttl„0!!P?rtUn1t1eSJ  ?er¥"  "  a  source  forP2»»{llS 
°I  1  ?J.°  wonBntbus1n«ss  owners  about  HUD  programs;  and 

I    JfJV  r^fence  to  extract  names  of  women  business  owners 

le5!^^  ,t,0n  t0  m  Co"fe™«*  and  seminar,.  Additionally, 
our  Office  of  Procurement  and  Contracts  maintains  a  computerized 

wSnlSfo^ers".145  Kina9B"nt  Inf°"Mt,0n  ™*  ^ 

&iV!:^ 

We  hope  this  Information  will  be  of  use  to  your  Committee 

_Jfery  sincerely  youcs 


Samuel  R.  Pierce,  Jr. 
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United  States  Department  of  the  Interior 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY 
WASHINGTON,  D.C.  20240 


RE:     OSDBU    300  34  ^ ,  m 

Honorable  John  J.  LaFalce 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Small  Business 

House  of  Representatives 

2361  Rayburn  House  Office  Building 

Washington.  DC  20515 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman: 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  April  19,  1988.  to  Secretary 
Hodel  in  which  you  requested  information  concerning  the 
Department  of  the  Interior's  implementation  of  policies  and 
programs  which  affect  women  business  owners 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  actively  supports  the  Women's 
Business  Enterprise  program.     Since  there  are  no  set-asides 
or  preference  awards  for  women-owned  businesses,  most  of 
Interior's  sustained  progress  in  this  area  is  the  result  of 
increased  and  improved  access  to  acquisition  information  and 
success  in  competing.    We  shall  continue  in  our  endeavors  as 
we  seek  to  achieve  the  objective  of  Executive  Order  12138 
that  Women's  Business  Enterprises  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
compete  effectively  in  the  economic  mainstream. 

The  information  you  requested  is  provided  in  the  enclosure 
to  this  letter,  in  the  same  numerical  sequence  as  the 
questions  are  set  forth  in  your  letter  of  April  19,  1988. 

Should  you  need  further  assistance  or  additional 
information,  please  contact  me  on  (202)  343-8493.     Please  be 
assured  that  Interior  will  continue  its  aggressive  support 
of  its  Women's  Business  Enterprise  program. 

Sincerely, 


Charlotte  Brooks  Spann,  Director 
Office  of  Small  and  Disadvantaged 
Business  Utilization 


Enclosure 
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Department  of  the  Interior 
Office  of  Smell  and  Disadvantaged 
Business  Utilisation  (OSDBU) 

Response  to  questions  from  the  House  Small  Business 

ff^t«e%r;5ro/^Interi°r'8  WoMn'8  Business  Program 
(Letter  of  4/19/88  from  Chrm.  LaFalce  RE:  WBE  Activities) 

Response  to  Qmatlfln  m«it»>..  p 

The  Women's  Business  Enterprise  (WBE)  Program  began  with  the 
Usuance  of  Executive  Order  12138  (Order)  onMay  18  1979 

S?i2rIern5re,,ted  fJ!ationml  WoBan'8  Surprise 
Policy,  and  prescribed  arrangements  for  developing, 

tos^e«rEnti™^«Ple?entint  "  MtloMl  P™gra«  ^r  Women's 
♦^".i  !£!  *  T?^fi8e;  ,In  MaP<>n8«  to  that  Order.  Interior 
took  the  following  initiatives: 

t„*J\  X?  1979  "nd  1980 '  the  director.  OSDBU,  served  as 
££!J?°V  "Pre"nt«tive  on  the  Interagency  Task  Force  for 
Women's  Business  Enterprise.  Ior 

L-tt«  fnt^blKfhed  P*110?  that  complied  with  OFPP  Policy 

to  ^12?,ii^hiCh.Pre8Cribed  cl»»»«         regulatory  coverage 
to  articulate  uniform  procedures  in  support  of  increased 
subcontracting  to  women-owned  firms  by  Federal  So 
contractors. 

*  /,5!??bil8liad  goal8  !or  Prim«  contract  awards  to 
wT^Lt  Eli""?*!  a?d  proCMd«d  *o  exceed  those  goals 
*a-..«::8f  i  Interior  has  averaged  2.2%  of  its  total 

acquisition  as  awards  to  women-owned  businesses.  Interior 
performance  against  established  goals  follows:  inMrlor 


El 

Accaml.i'lM. 

%  of  Total 
Acquisition 

1980 

$  5.5 

$  11.8 

0.6% 

1981 

10.8 

26.7 

2.0% 

1982 

10.7 

22.6 

2.0% 

1983 

14.0 

20.5 

2.0% 

1984 

18.2 

22.9 

2.4% 

1985 

17.3 

27.8 

2.6% 

1986 

19.3 

24.9 

2.2% 

1987 

18.0 

19.3 

1.9% 
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Interior's  FY  1988  WBE  goal  is  $21.7  million,  or  2. OX  of  its 
estimated  total  acquisition. 

*  Implemented  Federal  Acquisition  Regulation  (FAR) 
policy  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  Acquisition 
Regulations  at  Subpart  1419.9  concerning  contracting 
opportunities  for  women- owned  businesses. 

*  Each  Interior  bureau  participated  in  MegaMarket 
Place  I .  held  on  April  17,  1986,  in  Washington,  DC,  to 
increase  the  visibility  of  women  business  owners  among 
government,  corporate  contractors .  the  general  public  and 
the  media.     Interior  also  participated  in  MegaMarket  Place 
II,  held  in  May  of  1987,  in  Washington,  DC  and  in 

Los  Angeles,  California. 

The  impact  of  the  initiatives  cited  above  has  been  very 
positive  as  shown  by  Interior's  very  successful 
accomplishments  in  awarding  an  average  of  2.2%  of  its  total 
acquisition  to  WBE's  since  FY  I960.    The  OSDBU  at  Interior 
has  primary  responsibility  for  all  of  the  initiatives  listed 
above.    Our  assessment  of  these  initiatives  is  that  each  has 
been  successful  towards  the  collective  achievement  of  the 
objective  stated  in  Executive  Order  12138.  that  WBE's  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  compete  effectively  in  the  economic 
mainstream. 


R««i*™«*  to  Question  Number  2: 

Part  a:    Attachment  1  is  provided  as  our  response  to  this 
part  of  question  number  2. 

Part  b:     In  the  fall  of  1981,  Interior  developed  an 
Acquisition  Screening  and  Review  form,  DI-1886  (see 
Attachment  2),  which  is  used  to  monitor  all  acquisitions 
over  $10,000.    The  DI-1886  was  revised  in  January  1982, 
April  1984,  and  most  recently  in  January  1988,  to  keep  it 
current  with  the  ever  changing  needs  of  the  acquisition 
process.    Block  11,  line  (d),  Proposed  Bidders/Source  List, 
refers  specifically  to  soliciting  WBE's.     This  information 
is  reviewed  during  selected  Acquisition  Management  Reviews 
conducted  annually  by  OSDBU  and  as  required  by  the  Office  of 
Acquisition  and  Property  Management,  to  ensure  that 
women-owned  businesses  have  maximum  representation  on  source 
lists  and  are  being  sent  solicitations. 
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fnthilr-  Ih?.i-tal  fubcontr«cting  dollars  awarded  by 
S?2SS.'bilS5?  PrlM  COnt"Ct°"  f"         Ut  fou?  year, 

(Dollars  in  Millions) 
"  Subcontracting  nnnnrn 

1984  $  118.0 

1986  $  94.3 

1986  $  130.8 

1987  $  126.1 

Response  to  Oi».«ti1on  Numh«.r  3: 

Ear£ji:      The  Department  of  the  Interior  has  no  authorized 
system  of  records  m  place  which  permits  obtaining  th. 

SS^rtfe  Sl""Bi  ^  J*1*""  PerCe -^figure, 
outnesses  SUCh  *rantS  and  loans  Md«  to  "omen-oS 

S^ents'.rer0^  t°o  ^^^T^^"^ 
fieaponsft  to  Quftatlnn  Hurnhnr  r 

Ir%Shrr^^  ~  to, 
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BfifiBQUflfi  tQ  Question  Number  5: 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  collects  and  maintains  data 
which  indicates  whether  the  recipient  of  a  prime  contract 
award  or  a  purchase  order  is  a  woman-owned  business.  The 
data  is  collected  into  the  Interior  Procurement  Data  System 
(IPDS)  and  is  transmitted  quarterly  to  the  Federal 
Procurement  Data  Center  (FPDC)  for  inclusion  in  the  Federal 
Procurement  Data  System  (FPDS).     Interior  uses  this  data  to 
monitor  bureau  progress  towards  achieving  negotiated  annual 
women-owned  business  goals.     Although  FAR  19.902  and  FAR 
52.219-13  urge  prime  contractors  to  provide  maximum 
subcontracting  opportunities  to  women-owned  businesses, 
there  are  no  existing  instruments  to  facilitate  prime 
contractor  reporting  on  the  success  of  those  efforts. 
Inasmuch  as  the  FAR  does  not  require  plans  or  goals  for 
subcontracting  to  women-owned  businesses,  the  reliability  of 
any  reports  on  such  subcontracting  would  be  questionable. 
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DOLLARS  r«MrlM  U  IMlllUu.    CIm  NOTE  hlw) 


ATTAOfffHT  1 


DEPARTtttNTAL  TOTAL!  -«•-  NONEN-ONNED  BUSINESS  (ME)  TOTALS 
FV'|4    nt  sb  PV'ftft   


■■■■■    rT         ■■■  ««    FY*  11    FY'tt    mi.  .v.ay 

ACTIONS       DOLL  Alt  I    J  ACTIONS       DOLLARS    |  ACTIONS  "  " 


TOTALS  -  J  IS, SIS  SSS  S    :  ll.no 

•w  •  •    t      SSS  It.S    i  SIS 

Kl  -  ft    J       2.8ft  2.4ft  i  2.8ft 


DOLLARS    I  ACTIONS  DOLLARS 


1.SSI  2 

27. S 


11.411 
SIS 


3.2% 


1. 111.4 
24  S 


II. SSI 
IS  7 


4  m 


1.00S  4 
IS. 3 


DEFAATfttNTAL  TOTALS 


KN-ONNED  BUS  INC IS  •  («)  TOTALS 
  FV'SS  ■■■■■ 


!2yL*v**  ■"  "  PT"    fvss  .....    .....  fvs? 

ACTIONS       DOLLARS    I  ACTIONS       DOLLARS    S  ACTIONS 


TOTALS  -  :  13.121 
MC  SCS)  I  17 


113. 1 
2.S 


FCT 


in 


10,810 
14 


0  211 


1 .003  2 

1.0 


o.m  : 


11.400 
30 


S  3% 


DOLLARS 


1.1S1  4 
I  2 


ACTIONS  DOLLARS  ! 
13. SSS       1.S0S  4  : 

fS  s.s  : 


0  4% 


 1 

0.3ft  : 


•ONEN-ONNCO  BUSINESS  TOTALS  WONCN-ONNED  BUSINESS  SU)  TOTALS   

WT  -  ft    I        7.t«  II. 4%  I  7  M 


38ft  !        10  Sft  4.8ft  I        10  Oft 


14.1% 


ROTE.  Th#  .1...  |«||«fa  EXCLUDE  Bull  1c  U.  13-131  (FL1  «M  F«8if«| 
Supply  SchHuU  (Fit)  «m  Other  A|«ney  Contacts 

"  f»'S4  -  -  FV8S  -  -  FY'S!  - 

•  DOLLARS    !  :  DOLLARS    !  !  DOLLARS "  5 


-  FV87  - 
:  DOLLARS 


91  1      24S  7    S  !      IBS  4    !  !  "~1I4~"  I  '"'lll'l'  < 

f  99  "  U!!9±  :        L.11LL  :        1      •  i        \  m  \  \ 

total  - ;  ho  .  i  \       r  'uVV ;       '  'ViYV ;      r'\\TY ; 
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OCPARTMENT  QF  THE  iNTfifttOB 
ACQUISITION  tCMEMMQ  AND  MVIEW  FO*M 

(t25.000  and  over) 


A  ACQUISITION  PLAN 


i  Oats  Prepared 


2  Purchasing  Office  *  Address  (include  Zip  Code* 


3  Solicitation  No 


4  Description  of  Commodity  or  Service,  e  Quantity  fmc/udi  Product  4  Service  Code! 


9  Response  or  BmJ 
Opening  Date 
ffsftmere) 


fAffacrtftfetffcetK*. 


□ 


$  Proposed  Synopsis 

(a)  YES  □ 

(b) NO  Q 
FAR  5  2  □ 


7  CostPnoe 
(Estimate) 


8  Solicitation 
Date  tEstimtiil 


10  Proposed  Method  of  Acquisition  Cftec*  one  oo*  fa/  through  (g) 


□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 

  □ 

tt  Proposed  Bidder's/Source  Ust  (Attach  Copy) 

<•)  No  of  Sma*  Buaneeses  

<b)No  ot  Large  8 


(a)  Sechon  «a)  Program 

(b)  Total  SMSA  Set- Aside 

(c)  Total  Smalt  Buemes  8et*As*de 

(d)  Partial  Small  Butmees  Set-Aside 

(e)  Labor  Surptoo  Area  Set-Aside 


(c)  No  of  Labor  Surplus  Area  Concerns 
Large   Smalt   


a 


(f>  NOT  SET  -  ASIOE 
<g)  Buy  Indian 
Check  either  (h)  or  (,) 
(h>  Sealed  Bidding  □ 
(i»  Other  Negotiated  (41  USC  253(c))  □ 


PASS  USEO  YES  □  NO  Q 
(d>No  of  Mm  Dis  Businesses, 
(e)  No  ol  Women-Owned  Businesses. 


12  Bans  tor  proposed  Method  ol  Acquisition 
(a)  Not  Set-Aside  tor  8(a)  because 
(1)  Reasons  


(b)  Not  Set> Aside  tor  Smalt  Business  because 

(1)  hkKvCornpetttwe  G 

(2)  msufftae*  number  of  qualified  Smalt 
Dunnes  see  D 

(3)  See  AcqwaWon  History  below  Q 

(4)  Other  rSpeofW-  


(c>  Partiat  Small  Business  Set-Aside  not  Appropriate 
See  FAR  t9  502-3  □ 

(d)  Not  Set-Aside  lor  lSa  because 

( 1 )  Services  to  be  peformed  are  not  in  LSA  □ 

(2)  Competition  would  be  unduly  restricted  □ 

(3)  Other  (Specify).  

(e)  Remarks  


B  PREVIOUS  ACQUISITION  INFORMATION 


1 3  Has  similar  item/service  been  procured  recently?  YES  □    NO  □  H  yes  indicate  method  ot  acquisition  (USE  COOES  IN 
BLOCK  10  ABOVE)  and  place  ol  performance 


14  H  competitive  indicate  number  of  responses  received 
Smajj  -   LSA  _ 


Largo 


15  Date  ol  Award         1 16  contract  Number        j  17  Total  CostPnce 


18  Name  of  Contractor  and  Address 


19  Type  of  Firm  (Check  §0  mkcsbh). 

Small  □  MmDts  □  Large  □  Women-Owned  □  in  LSA  □ 
Other  □  (Specify)  


20  Signature  and  Oate 


Coo  trartng  Offer 


Bu»rws3  Ultt.iat'gn  I  Development  Spscialitt       SBa  RtoreMntaOve 


(Ol  ilM> 
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ACQUISITION  SCREENING  AND  REVIEW  FORM* 

($25,000  and  over) 


^^J^^00,  contracting  office  to  whom  an  acquisition  requirement  is  assigned  for  action 
fa^f!£L!!£  ItSf^01 01  f25'000  <*  ™***«        «n  -Acquisition  Screening  and  Review 

requirement  to  a  total  or  partial  smaN  busing  or  labor  surplus  area  set-aside,  including  award  to  the 
amain Business  Administration  (SBA)  for  subcontracting  in  accordance  with  the  provision  of  Section 
8(a)  of  the  Smal  Business  Act 

b  ^^J^^!!!^^^9^  o®0*'*  *****  method  of  acquisition  as  enumerated  in 
woaMO  of  me  form  including  the  circumstances  and  rationale  that  support  the  contracting  officer's 

J^S^  ^^^T?^ 10  P'0^  »P«<^c  inform«tK>n(  plMM  us*  .  s«pe»t«  she^t  o# 
paper  ana  attach  it  to  the  ASR  form. 

c.  To  the  extent  practicable,  the  contracting  officer  shall  coordinate  all  known  facts  and  circumstances 
wrth the  SmaN  Business  Representative  or  the  Business  Utilization  and  Development  Specialist 
(BUDS),  as  appropriate,  prior  to  completing  and  signing  the  form.  Conversely,  tha  Small 
Business  Representative  or  BUDS  shaH  mal.3  available  to  the  contracting  officer  ttf  small  and 
rmnonty/dis^antaged  business  source  data  and  any  other  pertinent  information  dealing  with  smaN 
business,  Section  8(a),  and/or  Labor  Surplus  Area  concerns  that  may  aid  his/her  decision.  An 
sppropnate  women's  business  enterprise  sources  shall  also  be  provided  to  the  Contracting  Officer. 

°*  J^^lractin0  offictf  9h«JI  submit  the  cc ,  Dieted  ASR  form  to  the  designated  Small  Business 
Representative  or  BUDS,  as  appropriate,  for  ,«view  and/or  concurred  with  the  selected  method  of 
acquisition. 

fn  the  event  the  final  selected  method  of  acquisition  involves  a  rejection  of  set-aside 
otSredTF^I^  505™^  Sha"     proc0Ssed  ,n  accordance  wrth  applicable  procedures  as 

f.  The  origin*!  copy  of  each  completed  ASR  form,  including  any  additional  facts  and  circumstances 
supporting  the  selected  method  of  acquisition,  shall  be  maintained  in  the  contract  file  of  each 
contracting  activity.  A  duplicate  copy  of  the  ASR  form  and  supporting  facts  and  circumstances  shall 
be  maintained  by  the  designated  SBA-PCR  {if  assigned)  and  BUDS 


Copjei  of  this  form  m«y  be  obuned  from.  Bureau  of  Land  Management.  Printed  Materials  Distribution  Section  (D-SS68) 
Syj'***  *»*  P  0  ** 25047'  Denver.Cotorado  80225-00*7  AH  requ,s*ons  a^ueis  tor 

information  pertaining  to  stock  should  be  directed  to  this  office 
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V  S  Department  of  Justice 

Office  of  Legislative  and  Intel-govern  mental  Affairs 


Omce  of  the  Aui*unt  AHotney  General  WnhtwttoH  D  C  205JO  P  E  C  E  I  V  F  D 

May  6,  198b 

Bonorable  John  J.  LaFalce  y£Y  r'  ^ 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Snail  Business 

Boust  of  Representatives  p— ii„  nn  udk  Rhw 

2361  Rayburn  Bouse  Office  Building  ConawtlfiC  en  S-a  tu< 

Washington,  DC  2051; 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman : 

The  Department  of  Justice  is  especially  pleased  to  report 
to  the  Committee  concerning  our  initiatives  supporting  the 
Women  Business  Enterprise  Program  (WBB) .    This  program, 
along  with  other  socio-economic  programs ,  is  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  the  Deputy  Attorney  General;  however, 
the  day-to-day  program  management  is  performed  by  the 
Director,  Office  of  Small  and  Disadvantaged  Business 
Utilisation.    The  Department  also  serves  as  a  member  on  tue 
Interagency  Committee  on  Women's  Business  Enterprise. 
Through  these  combined  efforts,  significant  achievements 
have  been  accomplished  which  enhance  the  inclusion  oi  *  omen- 
owned  business  firms  in  our  contracting  program. 

As  an  example,  in  Fiscal  Year  1984,  procurement  expenditures 
with  women-owned  businesses  totaled  only  $5.2  million. 
Through  various  outreach  efforts  of  the  Department  that 
dollar  value  has  increased  to  over  $14.9  million  in  FY  iss7, 
an  increase  of  almost  184  percent.    As  we  find  additional 
WBEs  to  respond  to  our  contracting  opportunities,  we  expect 
the  dollars  and  the  percentages  of  participation  to 
increase. 

Enclosed  are  answers  to  the  questions  posed  in  your  letter 
dated  April  19,  1988. 


Sincerely, 
ThomW  ifi^l 


Thomas  K;  ^oyd 
Acting  Assistant 
Attorney  General 

Enclosure 
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Department  of  J»«frffff 

women  Bmlmii  Eptgrpr<aa  Prmnm 

i:Mi?iti2tf!*8  taken  by  the  Department  of  Justice  in 
a.PfoHowf,       W°men  Bu8ine"  enterprise  Program  (WBE)  a.e 

K  ,.°  Established  an  outreach  effort  to  locate  women-owned 
Conference.'"8'*  Th8  "tends  Pederaf  ESurSSS? 

mm*  11  ™  JL5aiS8'  conventions,  and  marketplaces  seeking 
WBEs  to  compete  for  our  procurement  opportunities. 

l«vi?— f°*Ih!u0Ut  and, deluded  women-owned  business  firms  as 
Jejartment?        ">™*1  BUBine"  Pair  inducted  by^he 

advisinnn?h«a!!a11?  coun"lle<3  -omen-owned  businesses, 

«h0W  J°  d0  bu8iness  with  the  Department  and  the 
best  method  of  marketing  with  the  bureaus.    *"cn*nc  ana  tne 

r««.-f,^fnS0Ufagea  women-owned  business  firms  to  review  the 
o££tuniSe.?e8"  f°r  announ«»«ts  of  contract 

ora.Lf!L'5!1"led  a  8y8tem  t0  P"vide  to  women  business 
op?orJunJt!es.ann°UnCement8  °f  contract 

lI»n^0^■^«!r^^C£patSd  £n  the  Planning,  developing  and  imple- 
«^«8^     °f  ^Marketplaces  I  and  II.    MegaMirketplace  was 
LtZ£L£Z°£:L<a  the  SB2U  BU8ine88  Ad»inistra"on;"ne 
ThrMa?ketn?L«n!!!rC?t;n^  tne  Gov«n»»»t  of  Washington,  DC. 
between  rill    *    P*rBitteo  «  mutual  exchange  of  information 

caSb!?iuirore.chna  tUl^'l  concernin9  opportunities  and 
)nSr....5       of  each.    The  Marketplaces  resulted  in  the 

Jrogr'm?    U8*  °f  W°m8n  ent"P""*u™  in  our  contracting 

o    Encouraged  women  business  firms  to  submit  their  names 
for  placement  on  our  Bidders  Mailing  List. 

°  KBncoura9ed  contracting  officers  to  include  womei  - 
owned  business  firms  in  every  solicitation  opportuniSJ. 


» — "  «« 

( }  o 
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Page  2 


The  impact  of  the  initiatives  listed  above  is  that  more 
women-owned  businesses  are  now  aware  of  our  contracting 
opportunities;  they  are  responding  to  our  announcements; 
and,  they  are  becoming  the  successful  offerors.    In  the  last 
four  fiscal  years  there  was  a  184  percent  increase  in  the 
dollars  expended  with  women-owned  businesses.    We  recommend 
expansion  of  the  outreach  program  to  further  increase  the 
involvement  of  women  entrepreneurs  in  the  contracting 
program. 

2.    Information  for  each  of  the  prior  four  fiscal  years  is 
as  follows*    (Dollars  in  thousands) 


Fiscal 
Year 

Total  Procure- 
ment DollarB 

Total  Dollar      Percent  of 
Awards  to  WBEs  Participa- 
tion bv  WBEs 

1984 

$  519,705 

$  5,219 

1.0 

1985 

$  636,078 

$  8,808 

1.4 

1986 

$  652,857 

$  9,716 

1.5 

1987 

$1,052,811 

$  14,873 

1.4 

Our  system  does  not  retain  information  on  the  numbers  of 
awards  made  to  WBEs,  nor  can  we  separately  identify  women- 
owned  8(a)  firms. 

b.  Efforts  made  by  the  Department  to  ensure  that  women- 
owned  businesses  appear  on  our  bidders  list  are  described  in 
the  initiatives  cited  above. 

The  total  dollar  amount  of  subcontracting  is  as 
followss     (Dollars  in  thousands) 


Fiscal  Year  Tofc*i  Subcontract  Dollars 
1984  $  7,420 

1965  $  5,975 

1986  $15,330 

1987  5  2,699 
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Our  system  does  not  collect  the  extent  of  participation  bv 
?^a^ed.KU8lne88e8  ln  the  ""contracting  prog?."  * 
22f ill'  th?re  are  no  Provisions  for  prime  contractors  to 

11  .UDContraciorS?1  the  UtlllMtlon  <*  "BE's 

3.    The  majority  of  the  Department's  grant  monies  are  for 
nr9?"*8  whlch  lnvolve  statutory  entitlements  for 
°f  1?cal  governments.    Limited  funding  is  made 

™;8«i?„    r  dlBcretionary  grants  to  private  non-profit 
a"ons'  fesearch  organizations  and  universities. 

busf^-i!-9"^  1D02ey  avallabl«  for  awards  to  private 

K«>0"fore,  the  percentage  of  our  grants  made  to 

!!E«rr^U8i!!e88e8,over  the  last  four  flscal  VM"  is 
minimal.    The  total  dollars  awarded  in  grants  ovei  that 
period  are  as  follows:     (Dollars  in  thousands) 

Fiscal  Yftflr  Total  cr>.nf  nftnflrff 

1984  $  117,451 

1985  $  143,059 

1986  $  245,022 

1187  $  416,794 

^;^TIletDe?ar^ment  of  JU8tlce  does  not  provide  commercial 
credit  to  business  enterprises. 

;LJJhe...-?ly  da5?  the  Department  maintains  regarding  women- 

TElt  ft™*!"  flfmS  18  the  total  dolla"  aw"ded  to  such 
firms  through  contract  actions.    The  data  is  utilized  to 

tSZTS!?  the  percent  of  participation  and  to  show  the 

to  Some8  «5n^ehDe?"tment  ln  contract  actions 

to  women-owned  business  firms. 
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U.S.  Department  of  Justice 

Office  of  Legislative  and  Intergovernmental  Affairs 


Office  of  the  AMfatMt  Attorney  General  Wtttungton  DC  205 JO 

May  6,  1988 

Honorable  John  J.  LaPalce 

Chairman,  Comittee  on  Small  Business 

House  of  Representatives 

2361  Rayburn  Bouse  Office  Building 

Washington,  DC  20515 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman: 

The  Department  of  Justice  is  especially  pleased  to  report 
to  the  Comttittee  concerning  our  initiatives  supporting  the 
Women  Business  Enterprise  Program  (WBE) .    This  program, 
along  with  other  socio-economic  programs,  is  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  the  Deputy  Attorney  General;  however, 
the  day-to-day  program  management  is  performed  by 
Director,  Office  of  Small  and  Disadvantaged  Business 
Utilisation.    The  Department  also  serves  as  a  member  on  the 
Interagency  Committee  on  Women's  Business  Enterprise. 
Through  thise  combined  efforts,  •i«««J<»V«£}£t3 "5» 
have  been  accomplished  which  enhance  the  inclusion  of  women- 
owned  business  firms  in  our  contracting  program. 

As  an  example,  in  Fiscal  Year  1*84,  procurement  expenditures 
with  women-owned  businesses  totaled  only  $5.2  million. 
Through  various  outreach  efforts  of  the  Department  that 
dollar  value  has  increased  to  over  $14.9  ■"lion, in  FY  1987, 
an  increase  of  almost  184  percent.    As  we  find  tf"tional 
WBEs  to  respond  to  our  contracting  opportunities,  we  expect 
the  dollars  and  the  percentages  of  participation  to 
increase. 

Enclosed  are  answers  to  the  questions  posed  in  your  letter 
dated  April  19,  1988. 

Sincerely, 

Acting  Assistant 
Attorney  General 

Enclosure 
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Wmn  BuBlnfmB  Ent#nir|gfr  prmain 

s^r^^'s^^snA ... 

invi?MS0t2b^2U«and11«ClVf*d  "©"•"-owned  business  firm  as 
£per*Ien£?  "    MnUal  S"a11  BU8ln«"  rait  conducted  by  th2 

.*„<°<  Individu«Hy  counselled  women-owned  businesses 

«,-.-4.Bf^aDll"htd  a  »y«t«s  to  provide  to  women  business 
oJ|oSunU1l.:.ann°UnCe"ent'  °f  ^P«t».nt.?0c:StScine88 

bu.ln%..T..^|„%1ncL°r.t:aCt0r'  t0  UtU1"  -.en-owned 
■ent2tloirofCi^Sd  f\th*  Planni"9'  developing  and  imple- 

ciSbiliilZrSHLr  w50its?  fonc*rnin9  opportunities  and 
lncrea«5  „!-    «  "•'•'•tplaces  resulted  In  the 

prSrw!       *  0f  W0"*n  •«*'•*•»•«■  in  our  contracting 

o    Encouraged  women  business  firms  to  submit  their  num.. 
for  plscement  on  our  Bidders  Mailing  List. 

owned  buH?°«!95f  con'"c"ng  officers  to  Include  women- 
owned  business  firms  In  every  solicitation  opportunity. 
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Page  2 


The  impact  of  the  Initiatives  listed  above  is  that  wore 
vomtn-owned  businesses  are  now  aware  of  our  contracting 
opportunities!  they  are  responding  to  our  announcements; 
and,  they  are  becoming  the  succ  sful  offerors.    In  the  last 
four  fiscal  years  there  was  a  184  percent  Increase  in  the 
dollars  expended  with  women-owned  businesses*    We  recommend 
expansion  of  the  outreach  program  to  further  Increase  the 
involvement  of  women  entrepreneurs  in  the  contracting 
program. 

2.    Information  for  each  of  the  prior  four  fiscal  years  is 
as  follows:    (Dollars  in  thousands) 

a.    ElftCAl      Total  Procure    Total  Dollar      Percent  of 
X£A£        nent  Dollars     Awards  to  WBEs  Partlclpa- 

tlon  by  WBEs 


1984 

$  519,705 

$ 

5,219 

1.0 

1985 

$  636,078 

$ 

8,808 

1.4 

1986 

$  652,857 

$ 

9,716 

1.5 

1987 

$1,052,811 

$ 

14,873 

1.4 

Our  system  does  not  retain  information  on  the  numbers  of 
awards  made  to  WBEs,  nor  can  we  separately  identify  women- 
owned  8(a)  firms. 

b.  Efforts  made  by  the  Department  to  ensure  that  women- 
owned  businesses  appear  on  our  bidders  list  are  described  in 
the  initiatives  cited  above. 

c.  The  total  dollar  amount  of  subcontracting  is  as 
follows:    (Dollars  in  thousands) 


Piscal  Year  Total  Subcontract  Dollars 

1984  $  7,420 

1985  $  5,975 

1986  $15,330 

1987  $  2,699 


9 
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Page  3 

Our  system  does  not  collect  the  extent  of  participation  by 
vomtn-owned  businesses  in  the  subcontracting  program. 
2JFf*n"y'  there  are  no  provisions  for  prime  contractors  to 
establish  goals  nor  to  report  upon  the  utilization  of  WBE's 
as  subcontractors. 

3.  The  majority  of  the  Department's  grant  monies  are  for 
formula  grants  which  Involve  statutory  entitlements  for 

*        ?f  1Scal  9°v«rn»*nt8.    Limited  funding  is  made 
available  for  discretionary  grants  to  private  non-profit 
corporations,  research  organisations  and  universities. 
Seldom  is  grant  money  available  for  awards  to  private 
!E!int!!!S:  ^Therefore,  the  percentage  of  our  grants  made  to 
women-owned  businesses  over  the  last  four  fiscal  years  is 
minimal.    The  total  dollars  awarded  in  grants  over  that 
period  are  as  follows:     (Dollars  in  thousands) 

fiSCal  YMf  Total  Grant  no11flrft 

1984  $  117,451 

1985  $  143,059 

1986  $  245,022 

1987  $  416,794 

4.  The  Department  of  Justice  does  not  provide  commercial 
ere lit  to  business  enterprises. 

5*  only  data  the  I*P"tment  maintains  regarding  women- 

owned  business  firms  is  the  total  dollars  awarded  to  such 
firms  through  contract  actions.    The  data  is  utilized  to 
determine  the  percent  or  participation  and  to  show  th* 
progress  of  the  Department  in  awarding    contract  actions 
to  women-owned  business  firms. 
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NASA 

National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration 

Ashing  ton  DC 
20546 


ftmyioAlino!       w/»    ftD  VAf       3  KJ88 

XC :  8B :mg 


Chairman  John  J.  LaFalce 
Committee  of  Snail  Business 
House  nf  Representatives 
Washington,  DC  20515 

Dear  Nr.  Cha1  man: 

This  letter  1s  1n  response  to  your  Inquiry  of  April  19,  1988,  to 
Dr.  James  C.  Fletcher  requesting  Information  relative  to  hearings 
you  are  planning  to  schedule  on  women  business  enterprise. 

Since  the  signing  of  Executive  Order  12138,  NASA  established  a 
Women's  Business  Enterprise  Program  to  coordinate  Its  efforts  to 
ensure  equitable  procurement  opportunities  for  women-owned 
business.    We  have  worked  to  Increase  employee  awareness  of  our 
commitment  to  women's  business  enterprises.    The  principal 
elements  of  the  program  Included  the  development  of  women-owned 
business  sources,  counseling  end  assistance,  end  ensuring  en 
awareness  ef  prise  and  subcontracting  opportunities. 
Administrative  policies  end  procedures  were  established  In 
support  of  women-owned  business  enterprises.    The  responsibility 
for  program  management  has  been  placed  with  NASA's  Director  of 
Smell  end  Disadvantaged  Business  Utilization.    The  Deputy 
Administrator  exercises  general  overs  ght  rf  the  program  s 
Implementation.    This  dictates  our  Involve  ent  1n  every  aspect  of 
the  program  to  ensure  the  participation,  successful  performance, 
and  vlablUtly  of  the  female  business  community. 

The  following  Information  1s  provided  1n  response  to  the 
questions  asked  1n  your  letter: 

Question  1 

Executive  Order  12138  requires  that  each  Federal  department 
and  Agency  "take  appropriate  action  to  facilitate,  preserve 
and  strengthen  women's  business  enterprise  and  to  ensure 
full  participation  by  women  1n  the  free  enterprise  systems." 
Please  Identify  every  Initiative  your  Agency  has  undertaken 
pursuant  to  this  Executive  Order,  the  Impact  of  the 
Initiative,  the  office  responsible  for  the  Initiative,  your 
assessment  of  the  succe  s  or  failure  of  each,  and  your 
recommendations  for  future  Initiatives. 
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Answer  1 


Assigned  the  responsibility  for  the  Women's  Business 

S£9n!#<!!  P;°?piT,t0  !hJ/g!ncy's  Sml11  Business  Advisor  in 
thtOfflce  of  snail  and  Disadvantaged  Business  utilization 
P^HR    Assigned  the  Snail  Business  Advisor  as  the 
Agency  s  representative  to  the  Interagency  Committee  on 

£  Fnt«rnr1c«c 


Women's  Enterprises. 

Participated  1n  the  Nmmtplece  fer  tee  unite  Meete 

for  women  business  owners. 

Participated  with  the  Small  Business  Administration 
in  the  series  of  one  day  ^mjjfjijgmjftf |  t  mmf  araacii  for 

women  1n  21  cities  on  how  to  do  business  with  NASA. 

On  a  continuing  basis,  targeted  women-owned  firms  in  high 
technology  to  Mmmmmlmmmm^mmimWikm  kldaUgi  -  n«t  ,t 

of  our  Installations.  1  at  each 

Placed  the  names  of  qualified  women-owned  businesses  on  the 
IW  Hm%  f#r  etc*  MMcltitUi. 

Presented  tjtmjtemmn  to  women's  groups  to  acquaint  them  with 
the  pqKW  «f  tftlH  tutlMtt,  with  NASA.  " 

Cooperated  with  the  Women's  Business  Enterprise 
Program  in  developing  a  check-list  of  requirements 
for  new  businesses  owned  by  women.    The  check-list  1s 
Included  as  part  of  a  package  furnished  these  businesses. 

Established  meaningful  fjmmmw  f0P  the  participation 
of  women-owned  businesses  1n  NASA  procurement.  Have 
MftPWW  till  jremmV  gee  Is  since  establishment  of  the 
program  1n  NASA  1n  fiscal  year  1980. 


Participated  1n  the  a^jmjlmmtwtpfocef  act  1  v1 1 1  es 

sponsored  by  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

Expansion  of  the  Women's  Business  Enterprise  Program 
will:    (a)  require  continuation  of  the  present  effort  to 
assist  women  business  owners,  and;  (b)  legislation  to  create 
a  preferential  program  for  women-owned  businesses. 


Question  2a 


Please  supply  the  Committee  with  the  following  1r formation 
for  each  of  the  last  four  years:    The  number,  total  dollars, 
and  relative  percentages  such  figures  represent  for  all 
?5ntrfSt?  a*apd*d  b*  >oup  Agency  to  women-owned  businesses 
identifying  separately  awards  made  pursuant  to  Section  8(a) 
of  the  Small  Business  Act. 
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Answer  2a 

CONTRACTS  OVER  S2SK  TO  WOMEN-OWNED  SMALL  8USINESS 


Fiscal  Year 


No  of  Contracts 


Percentage* 


Amount 

(000) 


1984 
1985 
1986 
1987 


126 
134 
120 
114 


.40t 
.56% 
.77% 
.801 


CONTRACTS  OVER  $2SK  TO  8(A)  WOMEN-OWNED  SMALL  8USINESS 


1984 
1985 
1986 
1987 


14 

13 
15 
17 


.121 
.07t 
.24% 
.16% 


$23,044 
$36,543 
$47,583 
$50,826 


$7,024 
$4,858 
$14,615 
$10,041 


**  Percentage  of  total  awards  to  business 


Question  2b 

The  efforts  Made  by  your  Agency  to  ensure  that  women 
owned  businesses  appear  on  government  bidders  lists 
and  are  being  forwarded  solicitation  packages  for 
contracting  opportunities. 


Answer  2b 


Continual  efforts  are  made  by  NASA  to  ensure  that  the 
names  of  qualified  women  business  owners  are  placed 
on  the  bid  11st  for  each  solicitation. 


Question  2c 

Total  dollar  amount  of  subcontracting  commitments 
made  by  large  prime  contractors  with  your  Agency  and 
efforts  to  encourage  primes  to  utilize  women-owned 
small  business  concerns. 


Answer  2c 


In  answering  this  question  we  assumed  your  Inquiry  pertained 
to  subcontracting  commitments  to  women-owned  businesses. 
Subcontracting  plans,  as  required  by  Public  Law  95-507 
contain  only  requirements  for  subcontracting  to  small  and 
disadvantaged  firms.    TlirfffPl.'Mf'HIffll  ffft  H1ltt1Md 
ft  smtomtMCt  •■•Nt  f  mmn-wwmi        ■•»»•«/.    We  are, 
however,  aware  that  NASA  prime  contractors  are  awarding 
subcontracts  to  women-owned  businesses.    To  assist  toward 
that  end,  each  NASA  solicitation  1n  excess  of  $500,000 
CMMirlmr  *ttttmtwr  etavvr  wwt  immimmu  tiU»t 
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Question  3 


If  you  Agency  makes  grants  op  loans,  please  supply  the 
following  information  for  each  of  the  last  four  yiars? 
The  number,  total  dollars,  and  relative  percentages 
such  figures  represent  for  all  such  grants  or  loans 
made  to  women-owned  business. 


Answer  3 


This  question  is  not  applicable  to  NASA,  since  we  do 
not  have  a    oan  program.    All  NASA  grants  are  Issued 
to  non-profit  and  educational  Institutions.  There 
are  no  statistics  available  that  track  any  grants 
that  may  be  Issued  to  a  non-profit,  women-owned 
institution,  or  to  an  educational  Institution. 

Question  4 

If  your  Agency  has  programs  relating  to,  or  regulatory 
authority  over,  the  provision  of  commercial  credit.  In 
any  form,  describe  my  Initiatives  undertaken  by  the 
Agency,  or  subject  to  Its  programmatic  or  regulatory 
authority,  that  are  directed  toward  women  business^ 
owners  or  that  may  be  more  likely  to  affect  such  owners 
m  any  significant  way.    In  your  response,  please  detail 
such  program  or  authority  and  provide  such  Statistical 
or  other  data  that  may  serve  to  describe  the  efforts 
of  your  Agency. 


Answer  4 


This  question  1s  not  applicable  to  NASA  since  we  do 
not  have  regulatory  authority  or  the  provision  for 
commercial  credit. 


Question  5 


Please  11st  the  types  of  data  within  the  control  of  yojr 
Agency  regarding  women-owned  businesses,  Indicating  the 
usage  that  your  Agency  has  for  such  data,  the  sufficiency 

aL??  ??ta;«1tS  rel1ab1l1<y        "J  Improvements  In  * 
data  collection,  retrieval  or  usage  planned  or  desired 
by  ft  Agency  to  better  assist  Its  efforts  in  this  area: 


Answer  5 


NASA  s  col  ectfon  of  this  Information  1s  accomplished 
by  completion  of  the  Individual  Procurement  Action 
Rtttrt,  NAM  Fti*  S*7.    This  form  1s  enclosed  for  your 
Information.    Blocks  17  and  36  are  utilized  for  the 
compilation  of  statistics  with  regard  to  women-owned 
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and  8(a)  business,  Inclusive  of  women-owned.    The  Information 
provides  NASA  with  valuable  Information  on  the  economic 
Impact  of  the  space  program,  and  a  means  of  conducting 
in-depth  studies  of  the  economic  slglflcance  of  the  program 
to  specific  sizes  and  types  of  business.    It  also  provides 
funding  Information  on  specific  NASA  programs  and  Is  utilized 
in  supporting  statements  during  Congressional  hearings.  This 
data  Is  considered  sufficient  and  reliable,  and  1t  1s  updated 
as  requirements  dictate.    NASA  has  an  automated  data  retrieval 
system  In  place  that  ensures  the  reliability,  and  easy  access  of 
this  data. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  of  providing  you  Information  about 
NASA's  Women's  Business  Enterprise  Program. 

Sincerely, 


XC  (C23719) 
AEM  (A88-01553) 
H/Admlral  S.  J.  Evans 
HM/M.  Rldgway 
K/E •  D.  Rosen 


McBrlde 
ant  Administrator 
mgresslonal  Relations 


Encl osure(s ) 


cc: 
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I  CONTRACt/ORANT/P  6  NUMOER- 


 ~«#~ 

Individual  Procurement  Action  Report 


•  MODIFICATION  NUMOER  

4  ACCENTING  INSTALLA  1ONN0" 


■  **OCURINO  INSTALLATION- 
NUMNN 


*4  OTNIR  AOIMCV  CONTRACT 


»   CIC  NUMICN 


N»  CIC A  APPLICABILITY  ~~ 


*  CONTRACTOR  DIVISION /J* p*Wri«  J 

i*  contracIc-R  *o6«tit/lVr  -  34 


i,  pl aci  op  RnTonmancI  JHtj  -  JTfZSRSSQ 


'A  SlSISoF855  °*TI         I"  COMPLETION  OATS 


KWA  Ot  ACTION 

■m        ™  "•Wwi  Can  t>  act  si  riMBiii  n  ■  ■  1 1 

MOOinCATTOMC  C««r.*t 


STatI  (J  pom  t Sum)  

II   STATE  ^JNMUJOftc/  XlPCofar 


II   PROCUREMENT  PLACEMENT* 

coot*** 


13  Or#»  UM*  M***»t«.v  QIA  rn 
M  Df#w  Untfar  Optional  01*  rn 


•tttWlMal  OlWMMM 
Ot  ••ucatlanai 


«  ,lrm  otcattttwrt*. 


04  PIM4  Ptn»,  inttfttN* 


It  lab*  Hmt 


11  Hwr«Mtl««  #rlM  MMMarminttwn 

11  C«M  PH*  *wtr«  Pa* 

13  P»m  PlaafPrfca  LM<il|tf,,tT«n 


N    «MT«  Nat  I*.  L*h##  *»PH«  Ar« 

—        1  iMWlutMMAw.NiNImm 


1   WwNMIIy  Act  Manwfattwra 

IXTINTOfc 


t  Watth  Haaly  Acf  Raaulct  Owl* 
3   •***•  C*AH*et  Act 


•    D**lt  Sacan  AC 


Ot  tw  Hmt  N«t««M 

Ot  tw  Nat  Law 

t?  tM/Prt+a*>l  Not  RatMAth* 


tt  PrapaM*  Nat  Accaatad 
Ot  CWKNHV  Nat  NatMntlbla 
1Q  Othat 


** TWt  •»  ""VIM  ON  *N00UCT  (Stt  D,*  Tthkt) 


IU<*  AN  —4mm  fmt  ROD  •Matt! 

Owa^ «— »  fcaaMnin,  'loos  thru  SOW  HtWNH«i>N 


_(/  •  Yn.  2  •  No,  J  .  fa  4mm  » tmtrttnty) 


— CON^IACT  PHYSICALLY  COMPLETE  (Y  Of  Blank) 


MOOt*  OtLIOATIONS 
-  (To  Htmttt  dnikt) 


iTSMtn-ss  wit  n -  no 


^CONTRACT  ADMINISTRATION  OlLIOATIO 


^CONSULTANT  TVPt  CONTRACT 


»'  tUI"AONT  B'  iVicll  TYPt  CONTNACT 


^COtT  ACCOUNT  I  NO  tTANOANOf  CLAUSE 


NEW  TECHNOLOGY  CLAUSE 


^SUBCONTRACTING  PROGRAM  PLAN  (V*  "W  for  Wmntrl 


JutCONTNMTt  °"*'M,C*L  0,»T"'»"TI0N  DP  NASA 


tBIN  AWARD 

.JN-ttotSUR.  f  -  Mm  /,  2  •  Mew  /i; 


St  (Rnmmi) 


«   OltCNI'TION  o"  CONTNACT/MOOI'ICATION 


V /OMAN  OWN  ED  SUtlNEtt 
v  VES 

—      N  NO 

1    NOT  CENTI'IEO 

Mnn  cosTANb«Nf6N*u*»cE«rontiNd 


N  NafMraoukaS  4  NPS43MOI33F 
1  N«S33Manlv  S  N«S43*OSUQ 
3    N«S33MQt330    S    N«  S33M  S33PO  S33Q 


M""   MOWBTV  ANOtPACt  HAnOWARC  REPOnTINO- 
N  Nona  taaukad 

7   Hf  fQII  without  Spaca  Mar rtwara 
3N»  iQtS  with  Spaca  Hardwar* 

rem  data  


— — ■  —  N"      t«*N»|  0««ln«  aaralfn  iwn  (0  •) 

■   »uv  Amaflean  Act  »«cwH  oiMwanca^  potittontj 

.  County  af  Manulactura*  popittont) 


,°,*L"I«  OH  ESTimaTeo  COST  (To  nnrttt  Jolkr) 


*i    TOTAL  PNOPlT  ol  'EE  {Tf*  ntttttt dollar) 


O 

ERIC 
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NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION 

WASHINGTON  0^  20550 

May  2,  1988 


Honorable  John  La Fa ice 
Chairman 

Committee  on  Snail  Business 
House  of  Representatives 

waehington,  D.  C.  20515 

Deer  Nr.  Chairman: 

In  your  April  19,  1988,  letter  to  Mr.  Erich  Bloch,  Director  of 
the  Netional  Science  Foundation,  you  requested  that  NSF  provide 
the  Committee  with  responses  to  several  questions  related  to  the 
oversight  heerings  on  women's  businsss  enterprises. 

NSK  hee  two  officee  (Office  of  Smmll  ftuelneeo  fJ^gM  Osmmejej  of 
Sejej|^jeji rmlsmdvenfesged  Business  Utilisation)  whose  mejor 
functions  ere  to  provide  information,  guidance  end  assistance  to 
small ,  smell  and  die advantages,  end  women-owned  businesses 
intsreeted  in  the  Foundation »e  research  or  procurement 
opportunitiee.    A  former  Director  of  the  Office  of  Smell  Business 
MD  served  ee  the  emenoy  representative  on  the  Interegency 
jWPjW  on  women1  e  Business  Enterprise  thet  assisted  the 
Prssidentiel  Task  Force  with  the  development  of  the  "Report  of 
the  Presidents  Teek  Force  on  women  Business  Owners." 

NSF's  primary  program  mieeione  focus  on  support  for  basic 
scisntific  and  engineering  reeearch,  and    scisnce  and  engineering 
educe t ion.    N3F  obligetes  most  of  its  funds  through  grants  to 
support  research  projects  proposed  by  e  variety  of  performers  in 
rseponee  to  both  solicited  end  unsolicitsd  proposals.  Formal 
propossls  ere  evaluated  for  ecientific  or  technic el  merit  by 
ecientiete,  eiglneere,  or  other  experts  knowledgeable  in  the 
subject  mettei  from  the  ecedemic,  lnduetriel,  not-for-profit 
oommunitiee,  end  from  other  Federel  end  government  agencies. 
Thus,  the  Foundetion  doee  not  procure  mejor  amounts  of  goods  or 
eervicee  from  the  generel  commercial  market.    Generally,  NSF  does 
no;  contrect  for  reeearch. 

The  Foundetion  doee  not  make  or  insure  capital  loans  to 
businesses  or  provide  commercial  assistance  type  funding.  In 
eddition,  NSF  does  not  support  projects  in  business 
edminietretion  or  methods,  or  for  the  development,  generel 
production  or  merketing  of  products. 

However,  there  ere  NSF  programs,  consistent  with  our  missions, 
thet  relete  in  the  long  term  to  Increasing  opportunities  for 
women  to  succeed  es  scientists  end  technologists  in  business  oz 
ecedemic  careers.    These  programs  are  identified  and  described  on 
pege  5. 
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Honorable  John  LaFalce  2. 


The  following  responses  are  provided  in  the  order  in  which  the 
questions  appeared  in  your  letter. 

1.    From  1979  to  present,  NSF*  8  initiatives  undertaken  to 
implement  Executive  Order  12138  include: 

a.  Use  of  the  UA  PASS  list  to  identify  women-owned  small 
R&D  and  high  technology  firms.    Bach  firm  on  ths  list  was 
mailed  s  copy  of  our  Small  Business  Guide  to  Federal  R&D 
together  with  a  memo  from  the  Director,  Office  of  Small 
Business  R&D,  (OSBRD )  inviting  the  use  of  that  office  f^r 
advice  and  guidance  concerning  NSF  research/procurement 
opportunities.    Approximately  40-50  contacts  to  ths  OSBRB 
resulted  from  that  mailing,  and  contacts  to  other  agencies 
may  have  resulted  also  from  use  of  the  Guide. 

b.  Use  of  the  total  PASS,  FPDC,  end  other  SBIR  participating 
agencies'  mailing  lists,  which  include  women-owned  firms,  for 
notification  of  NSF- sponsored  small  business  conferences  and 
for  mailing  of  NSF  Smell  Business  Innovetion  Research  (SBIR) 
Program  solicitations.    Although  conference  registration  data 
do  not  identify  women-owned  firms,  the  egency  repxesentatives 
working  the  one -on-one  counselling  sessions  report  a 
significant  increase  in  the  number  of  women  business  owners 
seeking  both  research  and  procurement  opportunities  at  the 
NSF.     In  eddition,  the  number  of  SBIR  awards  to  women-owned 
firms  has  increased  steadily  over  the  past  four  years. 

c.  Transmittal  by  the  Director,  Division  of  Grants  and 
Contracts,  of  procurement  instruction  to  NSF  contracting 
officials  related  to  the  inclusion  in  NSF  contracts  of 
clauses  regarding  the  utilization  of  women-owned  business 
concerns. 

6.     Increased  outreach  efforts  by  NSF  small  business  program 
specialists  through  pjs±|atSj*£lflo>  4tT,  Qu*t  agen  ysponsorsd 
procurement  fsirs,  eucWesMega  MsiftettJlstm,  ta.jeted  to 
women-owned  bup'nesses.  At  least  a  half  aosen  immediate 
follow-up  contacts  result  from  such  fsirs.  In  s  number  of 
instances  these  firms  have  competed  succsssfully  for  NSF 
procurement  awards. 

e.    Agency  procurement  preference  psjsmsmjsm  §e)els,  which 
include  goals  for  women-owned  business,  are  monitored  by 
NSF* 8  OSDBU  Director,  Competition  Advocate  and  Procurement 
Executive.     Such  monitoring  increases  the  level  of  awareness 
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Wf  program  and  contracting  officials  of  such  goals  and 
results  in  strong  efforts  to  accomplish  and  exceed  the 
established  goals. 

f.    Future  recommendations:    NSF  plans  to  continue  its  out- 
reach efforts  to  identify  and  encourage  the  participation  of 
women-owned  business  in  research  and  procurement 
opportunities.    In  addition,  the  day  pxior  to  the  start  of 
the  annual  NSF  sponsored  small  business  high  tech 
conferences,  a  special  session  is  scheduled  for  small 
business  firms  underrepresented  in  Federal  RfcD .  This 
session  is  designed  to  introduce  these  firms  to  the  federally 
funded  R&D  arena  end  will  include  a  seminar  on  proposal 
preparation,  as  well  as  provide  opportunities  to  meet  with 
federal  managers  of  small  business  R&D  grant  and  procurement 
progzams. 

2.    a.    NSF  contract  actions  to  women-owned  businesses  for  fiscal 
years  1984-1987,  excluding  GSA/FSS,  as  reported  to  SBA 
pursuant  to  provisions  of  P.L.  95-507: 

Fiscal  Year         No.  of  Contract         Total  $  '     %  of  Agency 
Actions  Awarded       Total  Primes 


$  in  Millions 

1987                          329                     $2,807  1.38% 

1986                           177                      $2,313  1  8% 

1985                            68                     $2,392  1.-3% 

1984                            63                     $1,230  .63% 


8(a)  award  data  for  women-owned  businesses  from  1984-1987  is 
provided  below: 

FY  1985—2  awards  totalling  $358,633 

b.    The  Foundation's  missions,  small  size,  lack  of  field  or 
regional  offices,  and  use  of  the  GSA  Supply  Schedule 
contracts  limits  the  overall  number  and  variety  of 
procurement  requirements.    Most  larger  NSF  procurement 
requirements  are  met  through  competitive  negotiations  of 
proposals  submitted  in  response  to  Requests  for  Proposals. 
NSF  publicizes  these  opportunities  in  the  Commerce  Business 
Daily.     In  addition,  NSF  often  uses  mailing  lists  of  other 
agencies  and  professional  organizations  to  announce  research 
opportunities.    NSF  programs  also  maintain  mailing  lists  for 
those  interested  in  receiving  program  announcements  and 
sol icit ations . 

Small  firms  owned  by  women  and  minorities  are  encouraged  to 
submit  their  capabilities  and  experience  statements  to  the 
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OSDBU  for  inclusion  among  their  source  files  and  also  for 
circulation  to  appropriate  NSF  offices  and  divisions  for 
information  and  conside^t  on. 

c.    Subcontracting  opportunities  are  available  under  a  few 
large  prime  contracts  for  the  management  and  operation  of 
major  research  facilities  and  related  activities.    Most  of 
NSF  8  major  prime  contractors  are  universities  or  nonprofit 
scientific  research  organizations.    Approximately  40  to  50% 
of  NSF' 8  total  subcontract  dollars  go  to  a  university 
which  serves  as  the  U.S.  science  operator,  responsible  for 
drillship  operations,  for  the  International  Ocean  Drilling 
Program  activity.    Consequently,  commercial -type 
subcontracting  opportunities  are  not  that  significant.  To 
implement  provisions  of  p.L.  95-507,  NSF  prime  contractors 
were  contacted  by  NSF  contracting  officials  and  advised  of 
the  requirements  to  establish  meaningful  goals  for  subcon- 
tracts to  small,  small  and  minority,  and  women-owned 
business.    NSF  contracting  officials  review  annual 
subcontracting  plans  of  major  prime  contractors  and  encourage 
utilization  of  women  and  minority-owned  firms  wherever 
feasible. 


Total  Subcontract  Dollars  Awarded  by  Primes 
($  in  Millions) 

Fiscal  Year  1987— $41,590 
Fiscal  Year  1986— $74,851 
Fiscal  Year  1985— $63,766 
Fiscal  Year  1984— $34,044 

As  noted  elcewhere  in  this  submission,  NSF  obligates  most  of 
its  funds  through  grants  to  support  basic  scientific  and 
engineering  research  and  improvements  in  science  and 
engineering  education.    While  NSF  does  not  make  loans  or  have 
programs  specifically  for  business  development,  there  are 
other  activities  that  relate  to  the  underlying  purposes  of 
Executive  Order  12138.    These  activities  are  identified 
below. 

a.    Information  on  grants  awarded  to  women-owned  businesses 
im  available  only  on  awards  made  in  response  to  the  annual 
Small  Business  Innovation  Research  (fiBIR)  program 
solicitation. 
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SBIR  Awards  to  Women-Owned  Businesses 


Fiscal  Year 


No.  of  Awards 


Total  Dollars 
Awarded 
$  in  Millions 


%  of  SBIR 
Budget 


1987 
1986 
1985 
1984 


$1,771 
$1,098 
$  .310 
-0- 


11 

7 
3 


information  on  NSF  grants  with  women  principal  investigators 
is  provided  below.    These  dr.ta  include  awards  resulting  from 
unsolicited  research  proposals  and  special  program 
initiatives  for  women.    These  programs  include:  Research 
Opportunities  for  women  (ROW),  Visiting  Professorships  for 
Woman  (VPW),  and  Career  Access  Opportunities  in  Science  and 
Technology  for  Women,  Minorities,  and  the  Disabled  (ACCESS). 
These  special  initiatives  support  activities  designed  to 
attract,  retain,  and  broaden  the  participation  of  women  in 
science  and  engineering,  and  to  increase  the  number  of  women 
in  research  funded  by  NSF. 

NSF  Support  to  Women  (excluding  SBIR  awards  above) 

Fiscal  Year         No.  of  Awards  Total  $  (in  Millions) 

1987  1,560  $101 

1986  1,391  $  80 

1985  1,169  $  81 

1984  999  $  60 

b.    NSF's  efforts  to  encourage  participation  of  women  in 
grant  programs  are  identified  below: 

The  National  Science  Board  (the  policymaking  body  of  the 
NSF)  and  the  NSF  Director,  are  strongly  committed  to 
broadening  the  participation  of  underrepresented  groups  in 
NSF* s  programs  and  into  the  mainstream  of  research  and 
education.    NSF's  commitments  are  evidenced  by  the 
special  initiatives  noted  below. 

The  Foundation's  policy  statement  on  affirmative  action 
addresses  composition  of  the  agency's  advisory  committees, 
proposal  reviewers  and  panelists    with  regard  to  women, 
minorities,  and  handicapped  persons. 
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NSF  Assistant  Directors  established  plans  to  promote  full 
participation  of  women,  minorities,  and  the  handicapped  in 
their  activities.    These  plans  received  distribution  within 
the  agency. 

NSF  program  announcements,  RFPs,  and  information  brochures 
contain  language  that  encourages  women,  minorities,  and  the 
handicapped  to  submit  proposals. 

NSF  has  a  Committee  on  Equal  Opportunities  in  Science  and 
Engineering,  appointed  by  the  Director,  to  provide  advice  on 
activities  to  encourage  full  participation  in  science  and 
engineering  by  underrepresented  groups. 

Also,  the  NSF  Director  recently  announced  the  establishment 
°  ^a2wln^!rnal  Co1™1"60  on  Programs  for  women.  Minorities 
and  the  Disabled.    This  Committee  will    review  existing 
programs,  policies,  and  initiatives  and  advise  on  their 
effectiveness. 

NSF  is  actively  involved  in  the  Interagency  Task  Force  on 
Women,  Minorities  and  the  Handicapped  in  Science  and 
Technology. 

4.  NSF  does  not  have  programs  relating  to  or  authority  over 
the  provision  of  commercial  credit. 

5.  Data  on  women-owned  businesses  is  collected  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  meet  statutory  reporting  requirements. 
Organizations  are  requested  to  identify  whether  they  qualify 
as  a  small,  minority,  or  woman-owned  business.  This 
information  is  requested  on  NSF's  proposal  cover  sheet. 
Also,  NSF  collects  information  on  proposal  reviewers  and 
NSF  funded  project  directors  in  order  to  monitor  the 
operation  of  its  review  and  award  processes.  Submission  of 
these  data  is  not  mandatory  and  is  not  a  precondition  of 
award.    Experience  to  date  indicates  that  these  data  are 
reliable  and  reflect  a  high  level  of  accuracy. 

I  hope  that  this  information  proves  "helpful  to  the  Committee. 


Said  Ser/ich 
Director,  Office  of 
Small  Business  R&D 
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UNITED  STATES 
NUCLEAR  REGULATORY  COMMISSION 


WASHINGTON  O  C  20555 


May  2,  1988 


The  Honorable  John  J.  La Fa Ice 
Chairman,  Court ttee  on  Sim  11  Business 
United  States  House  of  Representatives 
Washington,  D.C.  20515 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman: 

This  responds  to  your  letter  of  April  19,  1988,  requesting  Information 
regarding  actions  taken  to  ensure  full  participation  of  women-owned  businesses 
1n  our  acquisition  program. 

Answers  to  your  specific  questions  have  been  separately  addressed  and  Included 
as  an  enclosure  to  this  letter. 

I  hope  this  Information  will  assist  you  during  your  oversight  hearings  on 
women's  business  enterprises. 

If  I  can  provide  further  information,  please  let  me  know. 


Sincerely. 


Executive  Director  for  Operations 


Enclosure: 
As  stated 
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SUKIIONJ-      Executive  Order  12138  requires  that  each  Federal  department 
and  agency  "take  appropriate  action  to  facilitate,  preserve 
and  strengthen  women's  business  enterprise  and  to  ensure  full 
participation  by  women  In  the  free  enterprise  system."  Please 
Identify  every  initiative  your  agency  has  undertaken  pursuant 
to  this  executive  order,  the  Impact  of  the  Initiative,  the 
office  responsible  for  the  Initiative,  your  assessment  of  the 
success  or  failure  of  each,  and  your  recommendations  for 
future  Initiatives. 

ANSWER. 

The  U.S.  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  has  undertaken  several  initiatives 
pursuant  to  Executive  Order  12138.    Our  Office  of  Small  and  Disadvantaged 
Business  Utilization/Civil  Rights  {MNU/Ufc  Is  represented  on  the 
Interagency  Committee  on  Women's  Business  Enterprise  (IACWBE)  established  by 
this  Executive  Order.   Harris  Coleman,  OSDBU/CR,  served  as  Subcommittee 
Chairman  and  actively  participated  In  the  drafting  of  a  Model  Training  Program 
for  the  novice  woman  business  owner  who  wants  to  do  business  with  the  Federal 
Government.    This  training  program  Is  set  forth  in  Appendix  0  of  the 
Committee's  1987  Annual  Report,  a  copy  of  which  Is  enclosed.    Further,  the 
OSDBU/CR  fjfftfefei**  !*  tU         mrm*t  conferences  /where  there  Is  an 
opportunity  to  meet  small  businesses  Including  women-owned  businesses. 
Examples  of  such  conferences  are:   The  May  Small  Business  Week  Conference,  the 
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QUESTION  1.  (Continued) 

narhatpHf  Symposium  for  women-owned  businesses  (for  which  the  NRC  gave 
flMRClal  assistance  through  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce),  and  the  October 
Minority  Enterprise  Development  Meek.  Many  copies  of  the  above-mentioned  Model 
Training  Program  were  given  to  women  business  owners  who  attended  these 
conferences.   We  are  pleased  to  note  that  this  Model  Training  Program  has  been 
very  successful  1n  acquainting  women-owned  small  businesses  with  the  Federal 
procurement  process. 

Fimtlly,  we  btHevt  that  Congress  should  appropriate  funds  for  an  annual 
national  woman -owned  business  conference  11 ke  the  HEGA-Marketplace 
Symposium.   In  our  view,  the  conference  should  be  held  on  the  East  Coast  with 
a  series  of  training  lectures  on  a  variety  of  procurement  topics  as  part  of 
the  agenda.   In  addition,  the  conference  would  provide  an  opportunity  for 
women-owned  businesses  to  meet  with  representatives  from  Federal  agencies  to 
explore  areas  of  mutual  Interest. 

Enclosure:  Appendix  D  of  the 
1987  Annual  Report 
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QUESTI°"  2'      PlM$e  ««PPly  the  Committee  with  the  following  Information 
for  each  of  the  last  four  years: 

a.    the  number,  total  dollars,  and  relative  percentages  such 
figures  represent  for  all  contracts  awarded  by  your  agency 
to  women-owned  businesses  Identifying  separately  awards  nade 
pursuant  to  section  8(a)  of  the  Small  Business  Act. 

ANSWER. 

The  following  chart  displays  requested  Information.   Please  note  that  the 
totals  under  columns  (6)  and  (7)  are  Included  In  columns  (2)  and  (4). 


CONTRACTS  WITH  W0MEN-0WNE0  BUSINESSES  (HOB; 


11) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 
%  OF 
TOTAL 
NRC 
0BLI6. 

(6) 

(7) 

PERIOD 
COVEREO 

NUMBER 
OF  UOB 
CONTRACTS 

TOTAL 
NRC 

0BLI6. 

ALL 
0BLI6. 
TO  UOB 

SBA 
8(a) 

8(a)  0BLI6 
TO  UOB 

FY  88 
(TO  DATE) 

14 

$28,658,112 

$1,456,999 

6.11 

5 

$189,000 

FY  87 

19 

$49,408,217 

$1,359,764 

2.8* 

6 

$224,453 

FY  86 

17 

146,060,490 

$1,021,854 

2.2X 

6 

$135,984 

FY  85 

15 

S55.338.7U9 

$1,311,940 

2.4* 

4 

$300,443 

FY  84 

18 

556,172,475 

$1,114,856 

1.9% 

9 

$403,473 
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QUESTION  2.  (Continued) 


b.    The  efforts  Mde  by  your  agency  to  ensure  that 
women-owned  businesses  appear  on  government  bidders1  lists 
and  are  being  forwarded  solicitation  packages  for 


contracting  opportunities; 


ANSWER, 


The  agency  maintains  a  Bidders'  Mailing  List  system  which  1t  uses  to  mall 
solicitations  on  a  rotational  basis  to  Interested  firms  in  the  areas  of 
expertise  Identified  by  those  firms.  gftC  representatives  at  Women-Owned 
Business  Conferences  distribute  SF  129,  "Solicitation  Nailing  List 
Application,"  forms  advising  conference  participants  to  mall  these  forms 
liberally  among  federal  agencies  Identifying  their  areas  of  expertise  so 
they  may  receive  solicitation  documents  directly.   Once  women -owned  firms 
are  identified  on  NRC's  Bidders'  Mailing  List,  each  of  these  firms  1s 
provided  copies  of  solicitations  within  their  areas  of  expertise. 
Currently,  there  art  172  women-owned  businesses  1n  our  system. 
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QUESTION  2.  (Continued) 

c.  total  dollar  amount  of  subcontracting  commitments  made  by 
large  prime  contractors  with  your  agency  and  efforts  to 
encourage  primes  to  utilize  women-owned  snail  business 
concerns. 

ANSWER. 


TOTAL  SUBCONTRACT  COMMITMENTS 

$  651,285 
1,698,522 
2,313,403 
2,976,678 
2,049,809 

In  order  to  encourage  prime  contractors  to  utilize  women-owned  small 
businesses,  the  NRC  complies  with  the  provisions  of  FAR  19.9  and  Inserts  FAR 
Clause  52.219-13,  -Utilization  of  Women-Owned  Small  Businesses/  In 
solicitations  and  contracts  when  the  contract  amount  1s  expected  to  exceed 
the  small  purchases  limitation.    Further,  the  agency  reviews  all 


FY88  (1st  Qtr) 
FY87 

FY85 
FY84 
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QUESTION  2c.  (Continued) 

subcontracting  plans  to  determine  If  subcontracting  opportunities  exist  for 
women-owned  businesses.   If  NRC  determines  that  there  are  not  a  sufficient 
number  of  women-owned  businesses  reflected  on  a  prospective  contractor's 
Subcontracting  Plan,  NRC  Initiates  contract  negotiations  with  the  firm  to 
encourage  the  offeror  to  consider  Increasing  fair  participation  of 
women-owned  businesses  as  they  finalize  their  Subcontracting  Plan. 
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MSIiONJ.      If  your  .ge ,,cy  wkes  grants  or  loins,  please  supply  the 
following  Information  for  each  of  the  last  four  years: 


a.  the  number,  total  dollars,  and  relative  percentages  such 
figures  represent  for  all  such  grants  or  loans  Made  to 
women-owned  businesses; 

b.  efforts  nade  by  your  agency  to  encourage  the 
participation  of  women  in  grant  and  loan  programs. 

ANSWER. 


The  NRC  does  not  make  grants  or  loans  to  commercial  entitles.  The 
availability  of  funds  for  financial  assistance  to  educational  Institutions, 
nonprofit  institutions,  state  and  local  governments,  and  professional 
societies  is  published  annually  In  the  Federal  Register. 
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QUESTION  4.      If  your  agency  has  programs  relating  to,  or  regulatory 


authority  ovtr,  the  provision  of  coaoerclal  credit,  1n  any 
for»,  describe  any  Initiatives  undertaken  by  the  agency,  or 
subject  to  Its  programatlc  or  regulatory  authority,  that 
are  directed  toward  woven  business  owners  or  that  nay  be 
■ore  likely  to  affect  such  owners  1n  any  significant  way. 
In  your  response,  please  detail  >uch  program  or  authority 
and  provide  such  statistical  or  other  data  that  nay  serve  to 
describe  the  efforts  of  your  agency. 


The  NRC  does  not  have  programs  relating  to,  or  regulatory  authority  over, 
the  provision  of  coewerdal  credit. 


ANSWER. 
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flUKIlONi-      Pfc«e  list  ill  types  of  diti  within  the  control  of 

your  agency  regarding  women-owned  businesses  Indicating  the  usage 
that  your  agency  has  for  such  data,  the  sufficiency  of  the 
data,  its  reliability  and  any  Improvements  In  data  collection, 
retrieval  or  usage  planned  or  desired  by  the  agency  to  better 
assist  its  efforts  In  this  area. 

ANSWER. 

We  Maintain  the  capability  statements  submitted  by  women-owned  businesses 
with  their  SF  129  Solicitation  Mailing  List  Application.   Ue  also  maintain 
data  regarding  the  NRC  Annual  G-allng  Program  and  the  Annual  Report  setting 
forth  actual  accomplishments  achieved  through  contract  awards  to  women-owned 
businesses. 

mgtl.to^l.taln  •  separate  list  of  women-owned  businesses  who  participate 
te«r  eoetrutloe  program.   Ue  will  obtain  this  Information  from  the 
representations  and  certifications  submitted  by  women-owned  businesses 
in  response  to  our  solicitations.    We  plan  to  Issue  solicitations  on  a 
rotational  basis  to  these  women-owned  firms  so  tht  they  can  compete  with 
others  for  our  contract  awards.   Ue  also  plan  to  send  this 
Infomti'  ,  to  our  SOBU/CR  Office. 
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•  r^gf'*  US.  Small  Business  Administration         R  b  C  C  I  V  L 

'o>£p*i  o*  Washington.  D  C  20416 

*>«  w  «5N 

IfflN       TN8  ADMINiaTIIATWI 

MAY  6  1988  Cw,m,ct  fc1  ~*  ^ 

Honorable  John  J*  LaFalce 
Chairman 

Committee  on  Snail  Business 
House  of  Pspresentatives 
Washington,  D.C.  20515 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman: 

This  is  in  response  to  your  letter  of  April  19,  requesting 
answers  to  questions  addressing  government  policies  and 
programs  which  affect  women  business  owners. 

Question  #1 

IRS  figures  show  that  in  1900  there  were  2.5  million  women 
non-farm  sole  proprietorships  with  receipts  of  $36  billion. 
The  latest  IRS  figures  show  that  there  are  a  total  of  3.7 
million  women  non-farm  sole  proprietorships  with  receipts  of 
$65  billion. 

One  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  Office  of  Women's 
Business  Ownership  is  to  negotiate  contract  goals  for 
women-owned  businesses  on  an  annual  basis.    Negotiation  of 
prime  contracts  goals  with  all  Federal  agencies  began  -n 
1979  with  total  agency  achievements  at  $181.3  million. 
Every  year  since  1979  there  has  been  a  dramatic  increase  in 
both  goals  and  achievements.    Goals  in  1987  reached  $1,496.4 
billion  and  achievements  were  1%  of  the  total  Federal 
procurement  dollar  or  $1,731.7  billion.    The  result  of  the 
continually  increasing  Federal  procurement  goals  to 
women-owned  businesses  not  only  translates  into  business 
growth  but  assists  in  expanding  the  size  of  the  firms. 

There  is  no  government-wide  set-aside  program  to  assure  a 
certain  percentage  of  procurement  for  women.  Negotiations 
with  Federal  agencies  for  increased  procurement  is 
accomplished  through  a  process  of  negotiation  which  has  been 
successful.    Continued  congressional  pressure  to  increase 
minority  goals  could  have  a  negative  impact  on  future 
procurement  goals  for  women. 

The  Office  of  Women's  Business  Ownership  serves  a 
constituency  of  nearly  1/3  of  the  small  business  community 
by  strengthening  and  promoting  women-owned  businesses, 
particularly  where  the  lack  of  business  education  and 
management  skills  are  a  factor  impeding  success. 


o  74.; 
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Cont.  Question  1 


2"™#«#?te€n  "onthB  aajor  co-sponsored  conference, 
attracted  29,000  attendee..    There  i.  not  only  educational 

SdU2.S!Jf!f  *?  th!"  confe"nc*»  but  al»o  i  networking 
and  Marketing  value  to  attendee.. 

Publication,  which  provided  comprehensive  information  on 
ZZtZ  4l  l«9j»l«tionf  regulation.,  data  and  procurement  have 
been  disseminated  to  over  4,000  women  annually. 

The  SB*  ha.  consistently  provided  training  and  counseling 
opportunities  for  all  people  interested  S  owning  ™smaU 
business.    The  OWBO,  however,  is  the  only  office  withinSBA 

Participation  of  women  in  order  to  mainstream 
them  in  the  general  business  community. 

I*?*?"??  naa  ■Ucce"fully  implemented  this  agency's 

and  iliit "gSf  pr°vidln*  conference.,  training  publication. 

Question  2.  a.i 

Formal  contracts  for  the  following  years: 
Fiscal  Year  1984: 

8(a)     :  Twenty  four     (24)  actions  for  62,089,000.00 
H6n-8(a)   :  Ten  (10)  actions  for  $171, 018.00 

Fiscal  year  19A5: 

8(a)     i  Twenty  one  (21)  actions  for  61,332,474.00 
Non-8(a)   :  Six  (6)  actions  for  $373,910.00 

Fiscal  year  1966: 

8(a)     :  Twenty  one  (21)  — tions  for  61,580,524.00 
Non-8(a)     :  One  (I)  action  for  $51,117.00 

Fiscal  year  I9fl7t 

8(a)     ^Eighteen  (18)  actions  for  83,130,760.00 
Non-8 (a)     :  Five  (5)  actions  for  $74,960.00 

Totals: 

8(a)  i  Eighty  Four  (84)  actions  for  88,133,338.00 
Non-8(a)     :  Twenty  two  (2>f  actions  for  $471,115.00 
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Cont.  Question  2 


Question  2.  b.  t 

The  Office  of  Procurement  and  Grants  Management  maintains  a 
current  bidders  list  containing  names  of  past  women-owned 
businesses  awarded  SBA  contracts.    These  firms  are  notified  of  ShA 
contracting  opportunities. 


Question  2.  c.» 

The  Office  of  Procurement  and  Grants  Management  has  never 
Maintained  records  pertaining  to  subcontracting  commitments  of 
large  prime  contractors. 

Question  3.  a.  and  b.  t 

The  Office  of  Procurement  and  Grants  Management  is  responsible  for 
issuing  grant  awards  for  the  SBA' s  Office  of  Minority  Small 
8usiness  for  some  160  awards  totaling  over  10  million  Federal 
dollars. 


Question  #4 

The  Small  8usiness  Administration  provides  loan  guarantees  and 
direct  loane  to  small  businesses  which  are  otherwiee  unable  to 
obtain  financing  from  commercial  lenders  on  reasonable  terms. 
SBA,  like  all  lending  institutions,  has  certain  credit  and  policy 
requirements  that  all  applicants  must  meet.    Among  those 
requirementi  are  an  adequate  equity  investment  in  the  business, 
evidence  of  ability  to  tepay  the  loan  from  earninge  and  a 
reasonable    mount  of  collateral.    While  every  effort  is  made 
within  the  s  x>pe  of  our  authority  to  assist  women-owned  small 
businessee,  iuui  applicants  must  meet  the  same  credit  requirements 
that  all  loan  applicants  must  meet. 

The  following  information  pertains  to  SBA  loan  approvals  for 
Fiscal  Years  1904  through  1987. 

8 US  1MB SS  LOAN  APPROVALS 


Fiscal  Year  1984-1987 
(S's  in  million) 

Loans  to 

Women-Owned  Business       Loans  to  All 

Sue ineeses 

Number 
of  Loans 

%  of  Total 
t's 

Total 
Amount 

Number 
of  Loans 

Total 
Amount 

1984 

2,103 

10.7% 

3212.6 

19,664 

3,104.7 

198S 

2,131 

11. 9% 

$210.6 

17,898 

2,991.7 

191  6 

1,515 

10.0% 

$199.8 

15,A97 

2,648.2 

1987 

1,565 

10.1% 

9203. 3 

15,430 

2,834.5 

ERIC 
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Cont.  Question  4 


502/503/504  LOANS 
APPROVED  TO  WOMEN- 
OWNED  BUSINESS 


1  Of  Tbtal 

Fiscal  Y«ar 

Nuabsr 

6l 

Portfolio 
3.H 

Amount 
$9,254 

Portfolio 

j. n  ■ 

1985 

83 

5.7| 

15,136 

4.9% 

1986 

59 

3.81 

11,912 

3.41 

1987 

65 
268 

3.91 

16,541 
#52,843 

4.21 

Question  #5 


Tha  Saall  Buainaaa  Adainiatration  ia  not,  itaalf.  in  tha 

m£i?2J«S^  d?**  hfV!  *"  activ*  Progra.  of  analysing  and 
£2£!2S *»9  ralavant  data  which  ha.  baan  davalopJd  by  othar 
th"  °"le»  of  Mvocacy  obtain.  .3 
KSSl  b-SSS'iS.0"  wo"«n-0-n«'1  bu.i„..r£ro«  both  -jor 

Info5!.!i«0«tS!.Cr,2:?  "J  fiv-V«  intarvUs.  eoll.ct. 

of  2H«  SLEJJi      U-,,r  ?f  WOMn  bu»in«»»  ownara,  tha  nuabar 

Su.iS.:     "a^rs:  rith th-  "^p"  °f  -°-en 

pSir^in"?^:-' th'  1987  bu«in-  c--  Vt-'HiJi  b. 

R?v,nu*  Sarvica  collact.  infor.ation  on 

oata.    (Oandar  idantification  of  partnarahipa  and  corporation, 
ia  not  availabla).    Tha  Offica  of  Advocacy  pay.  for  V?Mei»? 
!2Sl5i?2  th*  Int,rn"1  R"«nu«  SarvLTJ^proJiaa. 

SESStEJJ?"  0n„th'  ?uBb,r  °f  -o-.n-own.d  iola  p,w"M 
propriatorahipa  and  thair  racaipta.    Tha  lataat  available 

!"  v,ar  19es-  1*5  data  i.  baing 

publi.h.d  in  th.  1988  Stat  a  of  Saall  Bu.in...).  9 
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Cont.  Question  5 


As  a  follow-up  to  the  1962  Business  Census,  the  Office  of 
Women's  Business  Ownership  within  the  SB*  and  the  Minority 
Business  Development  Agency  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
co- funded  an  in-depth  survey  of  women-own ed  and  minority-owned 
businesses.    The  Bureau  of  the  Census  recently  published 
summary  data  from  this  survey  in  a  volume  called 
Characteristics  of  Business  Owners.    There  is  considerable  data 
from  the  survey  which  is  available  at  Census,  but  has  not  yet 
been  published  or  analysed.    At  the  present  time,  the  Office  of 
Advocacy  is  actively  working  with  Census  to  accelerate  the  use 
of  the  data.    In  fact,  the  Office  of  Advocacy  has  recently 
arranged  to  have  one  of  its  professional  economists  become  a 
deputised  Census  agent  so  that  we  can  access  the  data  in  the 
Census  office  directly.    The  Office  of  Advocacy  will  publish 
its  research  in  a  companion  volume  to  the  1988  Preeident's 
Import  during  the  late  summer.    The  sample  data  aets  developed 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  during  this  project  will  also  be 
available  to  outside  researchers  at  relatively  low  cost.  The 
Office  of  Advocacy  also  maintains  data  on  approximately  5 
million  business  establishments  in  its  Small  Business  Data 
Bass.    The  SBA  data  ia  licensed  from  private  sources  which 
obtain  basic  information  on  a  voluntary  basis*    In  the  licensed 
data,  businesses  are  characterised  by  industry,  geographic 
location,  employment  sise,  age,  and  sales,  but  not  by  race  or 
gender  of  ownership.    Sampling  techniques  have  been  used  by  SBA 
to  develop  working  samples  of  women  or  minority-owned 
businesses  within  the  Small  Business  Data  Base,  but  expanding 
such  random  sampling  to  obtain  ownership  data  for  the  entire 
file  is  not  practical  due  to  significant  methodological 
limitations. 

8BA  collects  data  from  several  sources  on  procurement  from 
women-owned  firms.    The  SBA  Office  of  Procurement  collects  data 
from  other  federal  agencies  and  is  dependent  upon  cooperation 
from  the  other  federal  agencies  to  ensure  that  the  procurement 
data  collected  meets  the  definitions  and  standards  established 
by  the  Small  Business  Administration.    The  Office  of  Advocacy 
produces  somewhat  more  extensive  data  on  procurement  from 
women-owned  businesses  using  information  obtained  from  the 
Federal  Procurement  Data  Center  (PPDC ).    The  SBA  generated  data 
is  available  earlier,  but  is  not  as  detailed  as  the  PPDC  data. 
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"*  *fln°t,aw4r#  °*         oth#r  data  collections 

apacifically  ralated  to  either  women-owned  buaineaa  or 
■Inority-owned  bu.ineaa,  other  than  the  collection*  cited 
above.    The  Office  of  Advocacy,  froa  tiae  to  tiae,  undertake. 
^SETi0'  bualn«"  in  connection  with  etudiee  of  appUed 

policy  ieeuee  of  concern  to  taall  buaineaa.     It  ia  policy 
IliSjUi      k0"1c€  ?£  *>vocacy  that  theee  etudiee,  whenever 

ba  ?r9*?lxad  to  Provide  inforaation  on  woaen-owned 
buainaaa  or  ainority-owned  buaineaa. 

Wa  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  comment  on  the  a a  queationa- 
incarely. 


Jaaee  Abdnor 
Adainiatrator 
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U  S  Small  Business  administration 

Washington  D  C  20416 


R  Z  C  E  I  V  F. 


2  i968 


Comsltcc  ca  Ss*  I* 


April  29,  1988 


Honorable  John  J.  LaFalce 
Chairman 

Coaalttee  on  Saall  Business 

2367  Rayburn  House  Office  Building 

Washington,  DC  20515 

Dear  Congressaan  LaFalce: 

Enclosed  please  find  the  information  you  requested  on  goals  and 
achleveaents  for  woaen  business  owners  over  the  past  several 
years • 

I  understand  I  will  be  asked  to  testify  on  May  11  and  I  aa 
looking  forward  to  the  opportunity. 

With  every  best  wish,  I  remain, 

Sincerely , 


Carol  M.  Crockett 
Director 

Office  of  Woaen* s 
Business  Ownership 

Enclosure 
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WOMEN  S  BUSINESS  OWNERSHIP  PROCUREMENT  REPORT 
„„„„„    FEDERAL  PRIME  CONTRACT  AWARDS 
WOMEN-OWNED  BUSINESS  GOALS  AND  ACHIEVEMENTS 
(Dollars  in  Millions) 


Federal  Agency 

Defense 

Energy 

NASA 

GSA(Non-FSS) 
-GSA(FSS  Only) 
TVA 
VA 

Agriculture 
HHS 

Interior 
Transports  ion 

-  EPA 
Labor 
Justice 
Commerce 
AID 

HUD 

Treasury 
NSF 

-  State 
FEMA 
NRC 

Education 
"  U.S.  Info.  Aecy. 
OPM 
SBA 

ACTION 
PADC 

ALL  OTHERS 


(1982^ 

Dollar  Goal 
Prime  Contract 
Awards  to 
Women-Owned* 
Business 


305.0 
25.0 

6.6 
21.5 
13.8 

8.0 
20.2 
12.0 
13.4 
11.6 

9.1 

2.5 
14.1 

.75 
3.4 
1.6 
6.2 
0.5 

.3 
3.0 

.27 
0.0 
1.9 
0.3 

.07 

.1 

.06 

.0 
1.71 


Actual  Prime 
Contract 
Awards  to 
Women-Owned? 
Business 


402.03 
78.5 
11.8 
30.8 
9.8 


19.0 
lb. 8 
22.6 
* 

2.2 
10.2 
2.6 
2.9 


4.7 
* 

2.4 
.530 
.216 


.282 
.461 
* 

.415 


TOTALS 


4il2.96 


Source:    Office  of  Women's  Business  Ownership 
Small  Business  Administration 

*Agency  Reports  not  yet  available 

^Source:     Individual  Agency  Reports 
^Source:    Unofficial  from  Agency  letter 
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WOMEN'S  BUSINESS  OWNERSHIP  PROCUREMENT  REPORT 
FEDERAL  PRIME  CONTRACT  GOALS  AND  AWARDS 
WOMEN-OWNED  BUSINESS  GOALS  AND  ACHIEVEMENTS 
(Dollars  in  Millions) 


(1981) 

Dollar  Goal 
Prime  Contract 
Award 8  to 
Women-Owned1 


Actual  Prime 
Contract  Awards 
to  Women-Owned2 


Federal  Aeency 

Business 

Business 

Defense 

235.0 

336.0 

Energy 

15.0 

38.0 

NASA 

6.8 

7.7 

GSA(Non-FSS) 

21.5 

21.3 

GSA(FSS  Only) 

14.1 

— TVA 

7.2 

4.5 

V\ 

10.1 

24.0 

Agriculture 

11.1 

19.7 

Interior 

9.8 

26.7 

Transportation 

20.0 

25.0 

-  HHS 

27. 2 

24.  J 

EPA 

4.0 

2.6 

Labor 

14.5 

56.1 

-AID 

2.3 

1.7 

Education 

1.8 

2.4 

-HUD 

9.1 

8.6 

Treasury 

1.4 

.5 

—  Commerce 

5.4 

4.3 

Justice 

.25 

3.7 

NSF 

.2 

.486 

FEMA 

.34 

.417 

State 

3.5 

3.5 

U.S.  Info.  Agcy. 

.34 

2.4 

NRC 

.34 

.022 

OPM 

.06 

.185 

SBA 

.2 

.564 

ACTION 

.1 

.126 

PADC 

.4 

ALL  OTHERS 

2.6 

TOTALS 

407.93 

631.5 

^Source:    Office  of  Women's  Business  Ownership 
Small  Business  Administration 

^Source:    Inoividual  Agency  Reports 
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C 


OFFICE 


OF  WOMEN  BUSINESS  OWNERSHIP  SUMMARY  REPORT  ON  FISCAL  YEAR  l9Bf  TOTAL 
BUSINESS  PRIME  CONTRACT  AWARDS  GOALS 

Jointly  EstaMianad  Final 


000 

DOC 

NASA 

GtA 

VA 

TVA 


OOT 
00* 
IPA 

OOL 
DOJ 

ooc 

AIO 

HU0 

OOTR 

NSP 

•TATE 

FtMA 

ooct 


Projsctions 


Est  Total 

Small 

Volume 

Oualwaaa 
EataMianad 

Awards 

Goal 

142  800  0 

28  400  0 

11  5130 

404  0 

0  372  0 

567  0 

2678  8 

10488 

2  851  9 

841  5 

27 

9600 

20080 

910  2 

1  554  8 

316  8 

1  7384 

575  5 

1  021  0 

409  3 

615  0 

162  7 

573  6 

70  1 

442  6 

900 

358  7 

983 

2840 

76  0 

148  1 

69  1 

282  3 

994 

190  0 

4  1 

2000 

785 

235  0 

358 

530 

19  4 

151  0 

296 

110  0 

206 

806 

25  2 

200 

103 

(S  in  millions) 

Woman's 
Goal-% 
of  Total 
Awards 


8  5% 
3  5% 
6  9% 
36  6% 
41  0% 

36  9% 
54  % 
27  9% 
35  9% 
56  2% 
31  5% 
12  5% 
30  2% 
34  9% 
30  1% 
58  0% 

37  9% 
22% 

43  6% 
16  6% 
395% 
20  0% 
24  5% 
48  0% 
68  5% 


925  0 
65  0 
390 
394 
42  4 
80 
402 
27  9 
27  6 
19  4 
105 
63 
49 
76 
9  0 
5  6 
63 
6 

13  3 

4 

1  1 

30 

2  2 
73 

5 


Actual  Achiavamant  by 
f^&nt^  Agancy 

Total  Pro- 

curamanl  Small 

Voluma  Bualnaaa 

Awards  Sharaa 


WOMEN  SMALL 


FY  17  GOAL 


7  % 
7  % 
62% 
75% 
1  6  °o 
3  % 
20  % 
1  6  % 
1  6  % 
1  9  % 
1  7  % 
1  1  % 

1  1  % 

2  1  % 
34  % 

40  % 

24  % 
42% 

37  % 
2  % 
20  % 
20  % 
20  % 
120  % 

25  % 


136  500  0 
13  250  1 
62063 
3  7068 
2  643  4 
2  570  0 
2  576  3 

1  576  1 

2  134  3 
1,151  4 

642  0 
554  2 

419  1 

361  6 
443  3 
224  1 
3884 

196  6 
301  6 
199  3 
46  1 
173  3 
81  4 
45  2 
280 


26  9000 
3600 
613  0 
1  120  9 
610  9 
1  3604 
1  105  6 
3885 
736  6 
477  1 
152  9 
665 
78  6 
97  0 
132  3 
101  9 
152  3 
5  1 
124  5 
40  6 
^84 
36  5 
'30 
20  7 
1 1  1 


19  7% 
2  7% 
9  9% 

30  2% 
34  0% 
54  6% 

52  1% 

31  0% 
34  5% 
50  6% 
25  6% 
12  6% 
30  6% 
33  1% 
30  6% 

53  0% 
39  2% 

2  6% 
38  6% 

20  9% 
43  2% 

21  6% 

22  9% 
52  0% 
60  5% 


Woman's 
Shara 

1  1000 
1506 
49  8 
81  3 
390 
49 
37  9 
366 
25  1 
24  6 
70 
67 
56 
13  1 
•  2 
24 
206 
23 
62 
4 
1  0 
30 
23 
2 
1  5 


1  •  % 

1  1  % 
•  % 

t  t  % 
1  4  % 
2  % 
1  4  % 
2/4  % 
12  % 
22  % 
1  39% 
1  2  % 
1  3  % 
34  % 
19  % 
10  % 
53  % 

1  18% 
22  % 

2  % 

2  22% 
1  6% 

29  % 

2*3  % 


J9  % 
\  % 

•  % 
1.1  % 
II  H 

4  % 
11% 
19  % 
14  % 
1.1  % 
U  % 
U  % 
MMAvl 
19* 
M% 

4  % 
41  % 
1IH 
19% 
li% 
245% 
2  % 
24  % 
71  % 
t  % 
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TRENDS  IN  FEDERAL  PRIME  CONTRACT  AWARD  ACTIVITY 
TO  WOMEN  OWNED  SMALL  BUSINESSES 

Ft  Goals  Achievements 

1980  SB:} 

480.4  683.3 
640.0  863** 

1,066.3 

1,330.2  lf;l?  , 

1,496.4  1,731.7 

Percentage  of  Prime  Contract  Award  Achievements 
to  Women-owned  Small  Businesses  to  Total  Procurement 


1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 
1986 
1987 


FY 

1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 


.22 
.37 
.56 
.52 
.57 

1984  -71 


1985 
1986  . 
1987 


.74 
.9 
1.0 
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TRENDS  IN  FEDERAL  PRIME  CONTRACT  AWARD  ACTIVITY 
TO  WOMEN  OWNED  SMALL  BUSINESSES  


FY 


1979 
1980 
1981 
198? 
1983 
1984 
1985 
1986 
1987 


Goals 
imils.) 


$211.3 
407.9 
480.4 
640.0 
865.7 
1,066.3 
1.33C.2 
1,496  4 


Achievements 
(alls.) 

$181.3 

388.4 

631.5 

683.3 

863.4 
1,146.6 
1,283.3 
1,613.7 
1,731.7 


Percentage  oZ  Pilme  Contrsct  Awsrd  Achievements 
to  Women-owned  Small  Businesses  to  Total  Procurement 

FY 


1979 
1980 
1981 
1S82 
1983 
1984 
1985 
1986 
1987 


1.0 


7:>, 


■jnneN  loan  approvals/disbursed 

AS  OF  4/30/80 

5/26/68  1 
ETHNIC 


by 

CATfcGURY 

«  LOANS 

TOTAL  AMOUNT 

SRA  AwuJNT 

84 

MINORITY 

381 

*33i925 i45u 

i  30f  471 f  748 

84 

NON/MNORI  TY 

1532 

S162 i 99Gi 229 

T14J i 479i 773 

1913 

$1^619151679 

tl73i95l*521 

85 

MINORITY 

398 

S36f 449i288 

S32i897i339 

85 

NON/MINOftl i r 

1S09 

*161i754i2fl4 

tl41i871v016 

1907 

$19Si203»572 

$174i768»355 

86 

MINORITY 

231 

S31n!l3i498 

S26i44li309 

86 

NQN/ *iNORl TY 

1145 

I153i3l4*041 

1179 1 639»  055 

1376 

U84i527»539 

U56,0fl0,364 

87 

MINORITY 

216 

S26U5li438 

S2^i444,639 

87 

NON/MINORITY 

1151 

$149,7«5i254 

U25i366«739 

1367 

U75i93o,69£ 

U47, 811*378 

TOTAL 

LOANS: 

6563 

*755f583i482 

*652*6lii618 
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5/26/88 


WOUN  LOAN  APPROVALS 


PTHNIC 


FY 

CATEGORY 

*  LOANS 

TOTAL  AMOUNT 

S9A  AMOUNT 

h  jy 

437,613,217 

133,870,355 

8* 

NDN/  M  I  NilD  I  TV 

17J4 

U84,376,465 

1162,557,661 

2 164 

1271,989,682 

1196,428,016 

65 

MINORITY 

47S 

*4J,Q91 ,641 

138,931,716 

85 

NHN/ M I  NOD  I tv 

L7J9 

1183,365,866 

1160,791,252 

1226,457, !>07 

1199,722,968  ' 

d6 

MINORITY 

266 

434,906,998 

129,760,786 

86 

NflN/  <i  I  NilP  1  Tv 

1308 

1177,279,841 

1150,454,332 

1574 

1212,186,839 

li«0,215,118 

87 

MINORITY 

270 

134,444,738 

129,747,709 

87 

NON/MINORITY 

13o0 

ti«5»879,063 

1156,153,589 

1630 

*220,324, 401 

1185,901,2^8 

TOTAL 

loans: 

7582 

1680,958,429 

1762, 26/, 400 
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.  400  Seventh  St    S  W 

US  P*P<M IllWrt Ot  Washington  DC  2059O 


Office  of  me  Secretory 
of  Transportation 


MftY    9 1988 


The  Honorable  John  J.  LaFalce 
Chairman,  Committee  of  Small  Business 
House  of  Representatives 
Washington,  D.C.  20515 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman: 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  requesting  Information  on  the  Department  of 
Transportation's  (DOT)  policies  and  programs  which  affect  women-owned 
Business  Enterprises  (WBEs) . 

Since  W80.  the  Department  has  Implemented  various  successful  Initiatives 
to  ensure  continued  high  level  Involvement  of  women  In  DOT  direct  and 
federal ly-asslsted  procurements.   The  Initiatives  are  summarized  below 
and  Include  efforts  such  as  establishing  and  monitor  ng  procurement 
goals,  providing  marketing  assistance,  loan  and  bonding  "s1^»n«. 
attending  UBE  procurement  conferences  and  recognizing  outstanding  MBE 
contributions  to  the  DOT,  as  well  as  other  Initiatives. 

The  Office  of  Small  and  Disadvantaged  Business  Utilization  (OSDBU), 
Direct  Contracting  and  Financial  Assistance  Division  negotiates  MBE 
goals  with  all  DOT  procurement  offices  and  the  Small  Business 
A<ta1n1strat1on  (SBA) .   This  1s  done  prior  to  the  beginning  of  each 
fiscal  year  (FY).  The  result  of  the  annual  goal  has  been  to 
assure  that  women  receive  an  equitable  part  of  the  contracts/ 
procurements  awarded  by  the  Department.   Further,  the  data  are 
compiled  and  totaled  at  the  end  of  the  FY  and  reported  to  the  SBA 
and  Minority  Business  Development  Agency  (MBDA).   The  data  are 
regarded  as  an  accurate  reflection  of  DOT  procurement  activities. 
They  also  provide  guidance  to  the  DOT  Operating  ^ministrations 
for  future  year  procurement  planning  purposes.  This  division  also 
monitors  the  Disadvantaged  Business  Enttrprlit  (OBE)  includes  MBE) 
goal  setting  practices  of  federally-assisted  State  and  local 
tr Asportation  agencies.   Enclosure  A  provides  a  history  of  MBE 
achievements  1n  the  DOT  direct  contracting  Program.   Encl* ure  B 
provides  information  on  UBE  achievements  1n  federally-assisted 
procurements  of  DOT  recipients. 
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The  pSDBU  and  the  DOT  Operating  Administrations  Offices  of  C1v1l  Ri„ht« 
provide  capability  statements  for  WBEs  to  all  offices  wi°hln  t ll  ™nrt 

statrLcntnr2rrn9  oppor^ities  appear  to    5  s: 1  ah  b  tya9ency 

?E?5E  M™  "Sed  by  the  aPPr°Pr1"e  offices  1n  an  effort  to  assure 
that  WBEs  have  every  opportunity  to  participate  1n  the  ueDartment"^ 

S  f  K"?'  Lr0CMS-    In  add1t1on      this  ProcedSre^nere  are 
Speech  DOT  u'iM??a2el*5ySIneSS  Ut111zat1<"»  "alson  personnel  located 
r^™.^?*?^9  ministration.   The  liaison  personnel  have  thT 

aaenlv       H'^J^Vtl*  "Acting  opportunities  throughout  the 
agency  and  to  promote  the  maximum  utilization  of  WBEs. 

P%r°»BtohasSsdstVeJh.Ped^nd  1,"p1ernted  '  Market1"9  Presentation 
uZTlna  thlVr  «™6  !"!!!       aMt*  "«s1ness  communities  1n 
Isslst  «™  iLllZ  V?  Lhe  P?Partl«"t.   This  program  1s  designed  to 
assist  firms  located  outside  the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area  «ho« 

Ie^Srtat  V6S  haVe  11m1ted  t1"  du',1"9  their  marketing  vTsns 
Approx  mately  every  six  weeks,  the  OSDBU  schedules  presentac  ons"  for 
two  (2)  firms  to  present  their  capabilities  to  procurement  and  orooram 
Irll  a"  D0T  Administrations.   As  a  result  of  the 

presentations,  some  firms  have  been  able  to  identify  specific  orocure 
ment  opportunities  on  which  to  submit  bids.  loe""rjr  specuic  procure- 

l^J^V™]1*  Bus1"ess  Resource  Center  (MBRC)  has  undertaken 
fy  ?a™  r1t  at1VeSJ°  strengthen  WBE  achievements  from  FY  1982  to 
FY  1988  (Enclosure  C) .   Moreover,  all  OSDBU/MBRC  financial  assistant 

contraas!re  aWl1ab1e  t0  "BES  1"  SUpP0rt  «*  transportailon-related 

The  OSDBU/MBRC  has  contracted  with  a  WBE  firm  located  1„  New  Orleans 
^VJ'W  1nCrease  the  1evel  of  Participation  of  WBEs  lU  Jot  direct 
'^^rr?1^"8!515^  P'-o^^-ts.    The  firm  will  conduct  a  series  of 
seminars  1„  conjunction  with  national  WBE  trade  association  conferences 

contr^T  °Hf  Pr°V  d1"9  "  1mpetus  t0  WBEs  1"  transportation-Mat* 
second  yLrT  Th1S  15  3  °ne  year  effort  ^th  a"  option  for  a 

The  DOT/OSDBU/MBRC  Short-Term  Lending  Program  enables  WBEs/DBEs  to 
obtain  short-tenj.  working  capital  at  prime  Interest  rates!   The  purpose 

rela^eo^rL^  ?  WBE2/DBEs  that  enter  1"to  trans  porta'S 

r!„fh??^0 ntra=ts  and  to  strengthen  the  competitive  and  productive 
capabilities  of  the  WBEs/DBEs  that  currentl^o  business  with  DOT  it, 
granted,  recipients,  their  contractors  and  subcontractors     Also  t 
l'™  "  a  vehlc  e  to  enable  WBEs/DBEs  to  establish  crrtliworcnlne  s 
and  banking  relationships  for  future  Independent  transactions 
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The  DOT/OSDBU/MBRC  Bonding  Assistance  Program  enables  WBEs/DBEs  to 
obtain  bid,  paymen*,  and  performance  bonds  for  transportation-related 
contracts  emanating  from  the  DOT,  Its  grantees,  recipients,  their 
contractors  and  subcontractors.    The  program  also  provides  an  opportunity 
for  WBEs/DBEs  to  establish  a  positive  performance  record  and  enables 
them  to  obtain  bonds  independently  within  the  standard  surety  bond 
Industry.    The  MBRC  administers  the  program  with  participating  sureties 
and  a  Hanaglng  General  Agent  (MGA).    The  current  sureties  of  record  are 
the  Fidelity  and  Deposit  Company  of  Maryland  and  the  Indiana  Lumbermens 
Mutual  Insurance  Company  through  the  Midwest  Indemnity  Corporation,  MGA. 
The  00T  performs  preliminary  underwriting  on  all  bond  packages  received 
from  WBEs/DBEs  prior  to  submission  to  sureties.    In  addition,  for  the  DOT 
Bond  Readiness  activity,  bond  packages  will  be  reviewed  1n  advance  of 
obtaining  a  transportation-related  contract.    DOT  provides  an  80%  guaranty 
of  all  bonds  Issued  under  the  program.    During  the  years  1982  through  1986 
there  were  five  (5)  WBE  final  bonds,  and  to  date  for  FY  1988  there  is  one 
(1)  bid  and  performance  bond  application. 

Traditional 1>,  DOT  participates  in  SBA,  MBDA  and  Congressional ly 
sponsored  procurement  workshops/conferences  to  increase  the  under- 
standing of  WBEs/DBEs  of  the  procedures  for  contracting  with  the 
Government  for  supplies  and  services  through  competitive  negotia- 
tions.   In  FY  1987,  the  DOT  personnel  attended  an  East/West  conference 
specifically  for  women-    Mega  Marketplace  (Washington,  D.C./Los  Angeles, 
CA).    Further,  the  Department  participates  in  procurement  fairs/con- 
ferences/workshops throughout  the  country  to  provide  Information  to 
WBEs. 

The  Department's  DSDBU  Liaison  Dfficers  regularly  meet  with  marketing 
representatives  from  women-owned  firms  and,  as  procurement  plans  are  made, 
try  to  match  WBE  qualifications  with  procurement  requests  to  enhance 
their  opportunities  to  compete  for  Departmental  contracting  opportunities. 

The  DDT  makes  every  effort  to  Include  WBEs  in  the  Department's  procurement 
process.    The  SF-129  "Bidders  List  Application"  1s  used  Department -wide 
to  Insure  that  WBEs  are  on  bidder's  lists  and  that  solicitation  packages 
are  forwarded  as  the*  opportunity  becomes  available. 
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The  DOT  also  promotes  the  Involvement  of  HBEs  and  small  businesses 
through  Its  subcontracting  program.   The  program  requ  res  the  prime 
222etEat>  7"  m1Ze  SBW11  and  d1«*™"t«9*  business  subcont  aaino 
Tot:Sn71eVn  1!!r9e  °°l  Pr1"  Contracts  1n  »ccordance  with  Public  9 
Law  95-507.   To  enhance  the  contracting  opportunities   <.>n  ,„7 
disadvantaged  business  firms  may  Identlfy^elrcapablllKs  U major 
SrlTd^l^^^51"9  the,?°T  ^contracting  D1rXy      nclos"  r  'o 
Swa^s  U  tiVT^  ?"  f"1         d1sadvanta9«d  business  subcontracting 
awards  In  the  direct  contracting  program  from  FY  W84  to  FY  ig88. 

The  00T  Minority  Enterprise  Development  (MED)  Week  Awards  Ceremony 

oVo^Tn1«%0ndS°1Bilo,1^,1raa1<,n  °°T  i^S^M^ 

co  organize  and  Implement  an  Annual  MED  week  Awards  Ceremony  that 

recognizes  the  outstanding  contributions  and  accompli sments  of  women  and 

S-S  DOT  rSS^iTm  *       0ePa.rt"ent's  pr09r*"s-   At  the 

"me,  DOT  recognizes  Its  program  and  procurement  officials  (some  of  whom 

are  women)  for  their  outstanding  contributions  to  the  DOT  Homeland 

Minority  Business  Programs.   These  awards  serve  as  an  Incentive  to 

Increase  awards  to  small  and  disadvantaged  businesses. 

Since  lg80,  the  DOT  minority  business  enterprise  regulation  (4g  CFR  23) 

of  W^™  W  r^1f1e?ts  *  «tab11sh  •  9oal  for  the  utilization  ' 
of  HBEs.   The  DOT  recipients  have  total  responsibility  for  certlfvlna 
firms  as  WBEs/DBEs     However,  the  Departmental  Office  of  ClvT!lgh2s 
!2  2TMW  1Jy/°r  appea1S  of  den1a1  of  "BE/DBE  certification 

'te  L^lTt„y  c?"P1a1ntf:  Jhls  office  has  been  thoroughly  reviewing 

1 ftSE  i!t^Ta^1SUre  Jha^M?E?,?re  treated  fa1r1*  by  DOT  recipients 
In  their  determinations  of  eligibility  for  WBE  certification. 

/ta^JSUrf!!"9?.™^  ^TE!  Transportation  and  Uniform  Relocation 

Assistance  Act  (STURAA)  of  T987.  women  ire  now  presumed  to  be  socially 

and  economically  disadvantaged.   Therefo-,  recipients  are  required  to 
Include  projected  WBE  participation  1n  a  s.ngle  DBE  goal. 

Ih?Jedera,1  m9*»iV  Administration  (FHWA)  also  funds  the  DBE  Supportive 
Services  Program  which  provides  training  and  assistance  to  WBEs/DBEs. 
The  ultimate  goal  of  the  DBE  Supportive  Services  Program  1s  to  ncrease 
the  level  of  WBE/DBE  participation  1n  Federal-aid  contract  work. 
,™?<!!2e"'pt1n9^°  ?ch1eve  *h1s  9<>al  by  providing  assistance  that 

^  £°  °bJec»ves;  M  to  Increase  the  total  number  of  WBEs/DBEs 
active  1n  highway  construction  and  2)  to  contribute  to  the  growth  and 
™U««     S,,JSr*Fy  °f  j"01*10"81  »1nor1ty,  disadvantaged  and 

.Tb«  DBE  Supportive  Services  Program  has  been  successful  1n 
providing  assistance  to  WBEs/DBEs. 
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In  FHWA's  Office  of  Direct  Federal  Programs,  which  contracts  primarily  for 
construction  work  on  Federal  lands  highways,  listings  of  WBE  firms  are 
Included  1n  solicitation  packages  whenever  available.   The  listings  are 
Intended  to  assist  prime  contractors  1n  Identifying  potential  subcontractors 
for  the  proposed  work. 

Section  20  (Human  Resource  Programs)  of  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Act  of  1964,  as  amended,  provides  for  limited  funding  for  projects 
designed  to  address  human  resource  needs  1n  the  transit  Industry. 
A  significant  portion  of  these  funds  has  been  devoted  to  projects 
designed  to  enhance  the  participation  of  DBEs  1n  all  phases  of  the 
transit  Industry.   Several  projects  have  provided  training  to  DBEs 
1n  various  areas  of  business  development  and  other  projects  have 
provided  technical  assistance  for  purposes  of  enhancing  the 
managerial  skills  of  DBEs.   Notable  projects  which  have  been  targeted 
to  WBEs  Include  assisting  WBEs  to  enter  the  rapidly-expanding  transit 
vehicle  manufacturing  Industry  and  a  project  designed  to  encourage 
women  to  enter  the  transit  marketplace  as  entrepreneurs.  Both 
projects  are  designed  to  enhance  the  WBE  participation  level  1n  all 
phases  of  the  transit  Industry  and  to  develop  the  overall  competitive 
capacity  of  the  WBE  community. 

Through  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administration  (UMTA)  Section  20 
program,  three  projects  provide  loans  for  DBEs  (Including  WBEs).  These 
projects  are  located  1n  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin;  and  Harrlsburg  and 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.   The  loans  are  to  provide  capital  assistance 
so  these  firms  can  fully  participate  on  UMTA-ass1sted  projects. 

The  UMTA's  Section  6  (Research,  Development,  and  Demonstration  Projects), 
also  has  benefitted  WBEs  through  various  grants  and  contracts  let  by 
the  agency.   Program  managers  and  officers  are  encouraged  to  utilize  to 
the  fullest  extent  possible  the  services  of  WBEs. 

The  FHWA,  Federal  Aviation  Administration  (FAA),  Federal  Railroad 
Administration  (FRA)  and  UMTA  collect  WBE  achievement  data  on  a  quirterly 
basis.   This  Information  1s  compiled  by  the  agencies1  Offices  of  Civil 
Rights,  and  national  quart«rly  and  summary  reports  are  Issued  to  the 
OSDBU.   The  Information  1s  used  to  monitor  DBE  participation  1n  federally- 
assisted  procurements  to  assure  attainment  of  recipients   annual  DBE 
goals.    It  1s  also  used  to  track  the  relative  levels  of  participation 
of  ethnic  minority  and  WBEs  1n  these  procurements.   The  reporting 
system  took  considerable  time  and  effort  to  develop  and  Implement, 
and  1n  some  Instances,  1s  computerized  both  at  the  field  offices  and 
Washington  Headquarters.   Experience  Indicates  that  we  have  an  accurate, 
timely,  and  reliable  data  collection  system  for  DBE /WBE  achievements  of 
DOT  recipients. 
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Sincerely, 


AfflMfo  B.  Bouchey  A 
Acting  Director  ^ 
Office  of  Snail  and  Disadvantaged 
Business  Utilization 


Enclosures 
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ENCLOSURE  A 

WBE  Achievements  In  OOT  Direct  Contracting  Program  FY  1982  thru  FY  1988 


Fiscal  WBE  8(a) 

Year  Awards  (I)*         Percent  WBE*  Awards  (%)**  Percent  6(a)** 

1982  14,711,000  1.20  96,199,000  7.90 

1983  26,482.000  1.60  149,965,000  9.50 

1984  32,374,000  2.20  174,247,000  10.50 

1985  26,938,000  1.10  226,484,000  9.70 

1986  25,100,000  1.20  256,322,000  12.00 

1987  27,443,000  1 .26  253,936,000  11 .63 


1988  (6  mo.)       11.975.000  1.16  138.382.000  13.41 


*  These  awards  reflect  the  ability  of  UBEs  to  successfully  compete  for  OOT  funded 
procurements.   There  1s  no  "set-aside"  or  other  program  strictly  for  WBE, 
except  sole-source. 

**  These  awards  Include  WBE  as  well  as  other  socially  and  economically  disadvantaged 
Individuals. 
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ENCLOSURE  B 

WBE  Achievements  of  DOT  Recipients  by  Operating  Administration 
FY  1981  and  FY  198ft 


Years  &  Operating 

Adm1n1Strat,ons  m  ^ards  ($)  Percent  WBE  jggcg 
1981 

FHHA  164,900,000                         i  on  1Qtn 

UHTA  22,288.680                         \fQ  1881 

1982 

FHWA  237,608,312                         3  00  ™1A 

UMTA  16,353,363                         JjgJ  3074 

1983 

FHWA  254,950,000                         3  13 

UHTA  47.419.115                         23;k3  JSS 
1984 

FHWA  295-221  .344                        3  20  Aft7n 

UHTA  72.799.247                          |;?J  J™ 

1985 

FHWA  306,818,000                         2  75 

pU?IA  64,457,857                         3  49  Sff 

FAA  25,604,237  7815 


1987 


MTA  45,583,771 
FAA  33,016,975 

1988 

FHWA  (3  mo.)  76,300,000 

UHTA 

FAA 
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1986 

FHWA  327,425,000  3  nn  £Wn 

«[*  59.814.610  ;0°  •  *9° 

FAA  22,706,723  i979 


4.00 


FHWA  339,207,000  3  26  *rm 

liwra  coi  6033 


4.60 

3.07  1206 
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ENCLOSURE  C 


MINORITY  BUSINESS  RESOURCE  CENTER 
WOMEN  BUSINESS  ENTERPRISE  ACHIEVEMENTS 


1988  -    PlannPd  WBE  effort  $250,000 
Public  Information  & 

Awareness  Project  $220,000 

1987  -    Nationwide  Women  Business  $233,739 

Enterprise  Outreach  Project 

City  Of  Cleveland.  Ohio.  $100,000 

Professional  Women-outreach 

Project 

OSDBU  Program  Survey  $  50,000 

1986  -  Nationwide  Women-Business 

Enterprise  Outreach  Project  $225,220 

1985  -  Women  Business  Enterprise  $275,000 
Outreach  project 

Publication  Development  $  11.000 

Certification  Review  $  10,000 

1984  -  1986 

Operator.  Program  Management  $375,680 
Center 

OTHER  ACTJVITJ E S 

1982  -  1988     ML_SilortjJermJ:en^i  n^  Program 

$881,803.    6.5%   participation  rate 
1982  -  1986     00T_Bon^  n^Assijt£ncjB_Projjram_ 
5  Final  Bonds  for  $518,345 

1988  ^       1  Bid  and  Performance  Rcn^  application 

NOTE:    All  MBRC  financial  assistance  pr^jrams  are  available  to  WBFs 
in  support  of  transportation-related  contracts. 
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Small  and  Disadvantage  Business  Awards  in  DOT  Direct  Contracting  Program 


FY  1984 


(Dollars  in  thousands) 
FY  1985  FY  1986  FY  1987 


—  FY  1988 

Total  Subcontracts  Awarded  by  Primp  fiTnio.) 

Su^r^^ed  ^V^^l 313-"5  245'526  188-M8  2°3'"5  33'36° 

sS^™et'r^\"r5ii"rB"„";,"„«," ™>™W  ww)  99.080(53%)  m.nnm)  29.479(88%) 

Concerns  Owned  and  Controlled  by 
Socially  and  Economically  Disadvantaged 

Ind1v1duals  29,905(101)  29,010(12%)    19.892(11%)  50,491(25%)  15,727(47%) 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  TREASURY  RECEIVED 

WASHINGTON 


June  1,  1985  Jl'N  6 

ASSISTANT  SECRETARY 


fai'ce  on  M  Bum 


Desr  Nr.  Chairaan: 

Thia  reaponda  to  your  letter  dated  April  19,   1988  which  requeated 
information  on  the  Department  of  the  Treaeury'e  profraaa  to  support 
woien-owned  huaineaaea. 

In  order  to  fulfill  the  requirements  of  executive  Order  12138,  the 
Department  haa  undertaken  a  numher  of  initiativea  on  hehalf  °f 
Noaen  buaineaa  owners  in  its  procurement,  caah  manageaent,  and  hank 
overeight  proframa.     Theae  initiativea,  aome  of  which  pre-date  the 
Executive  Order,  are  deaenhed  in  detail   in  Enclosure  (1).  That 
enclosure  alao  includes  plana  for  future  initiativea. 

The  overall  eucc^ee  of  the  procurement  initiativea  ia  reflected  in 
the  procurement  atatiatica  provided  in  Kncloaure  (2),  which  show  a 
ateady  increaae  in  the  numher  and  dollar  value  of  purchaae  order 
and  prima  contract  awarda  to  women-owned  huaineaaea.     We  are  u*iahle 
to  provide  the  amount  of  euhcuntracting  commitmenta  made  hy  large 
prime  contractora,  aa  the  Standard  Forma  294  and  295,  uaed  for 
reporting  auhcontract  awarda,  do  not  require  auh^iaaion  of  data  on 
subcontract  awarda  to  women-owned  huaineaaea.     Wh, le  aome  of  the 
large  prime  contractora  report  their  women-owned  huaineaa  auhcon- 
tract awarda  aeparately,   they  are  too  aaall  a  aample  to  draw  any 
concluaiona  ahout  the  percentage  of  suhcontracta  awarded  to  women- 
owned  firms. 

Treasury  does  not  aake  granta  or  provide  financial  aaaiatance  or 
loana.     Our  caah  aanageaent  programa  and  programa  which  relate  to 
providing  coamercial  credit  are  deacrihed  in  Bncloaure  (1). 

Treaaury  haa  a  variety  of  goala  and  ohjectivea  for  ita  programa  in 
law  enforceaent,  taxation  and  fiacal  management.     Moat  of  theae 
programa  maintain  datahaaea  which  may  include  information  on  woaen- 
owned  huaineaaea.     However,  the  primary  purpoaea  of  the  datahaaea 
are  not  related  to  women's  huaineaa  iaauea.     The  datahaaea  are  uaed 
to  monitor  aiaaion  pa-foraance  and  identify  ereaa  where  new  pro- 
graaa  ahould  he  targeted;   therefore,   they  are  conatantly  heing 
updated  and  improved. 

One  of  our  principal  adainiatrati ve  datahaaea  ia  the  Treaaury  Pro- 
curement Data  Syatem  (TOPS),  uaed  for  monitoring  the  procurement 
activitiea  of  our  hureaua  and  reporting  to  the  Federal  Procurement 
Data  Syatem.     Thia  datahaae  ia  the  aource  for  our  atatiatica  on 
procureaent  awarda  to  woaen-owned  huaineaaea.     Although  the  TPDS  ia 
adequate,   it  ia  heing  iaproved  to  provide  more  accurate  data  to  the 
Department  and  the  hureaua. 
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Sincerely^ 

n  \ 

V~/JohD  K.  Meefher    .  ) 

Assistant  Secretary 
(Legislative  Affsirs) 


The  Honorable  John  J,  LeFslce 
Chsiresn 

Coaaittee  on  Sesll  Business 
Rouse  of  Repreeentetivee 
Washing-ton,  D,C,  20515 
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Department  of  the  Treasury 
Initiative,  to  Proeote  Women' a  Buaineaa  Bnterpriae 

In  order  to  respond  to  Executive  Order  12138,  the  Department  of  the 
irtlTry  he.  defined  a  number  of  initi.tive.  in    t.  P'ocure-ent 
cash  iinittiiDt,  and  bank  overaifht  programs,  which  are  described 
£"ow      The  "ccel.  o?  the  procurement  initiative,  i.  tan  r.tt 
in  the  consistently  increesing  percentafa  of  procurement  award,  to 
Jom.n-owneo  bu^nel.ea.    Tre.eury  doe.  not  operate  e  grant,  program 
or  provide  financial  aaaiatance  or  loana. 

Procurement  Initiativea 

procurement  Goal. 

Sine*  fiacel  year  (FY)  1979,  procureaent  goals  for  awerda  to  women- 
own^  bu.1ne.Iee  hive  been  e.?abli.hed  for  the  Jepartaent 
Tre.aury  hureeu.     In  FY  1979,  0.5*  of  the  Deportment',  total  pro 
curement.  were  awarded  to  women-owned  bueinesaea;  in  FY  1987  5.9* 
of  the  total  procureaenta  were  awarded  to  theoe  firma.     ™  J0*1 
Setting  procei.  ha.  been  carried  out  hy  the  Departmentel  Office  of 
Procurement  and  the  Office  of  S.all  end  Di.advantaged  Buaineaa 
Utilisation  (OSDBU)  in  coordination  with  the  Saall  Buaineaa 
Administration  ( SBA) . 

Contractor  Identification 

Treeaury' a  Departmental  Procurement  ataff  began  working  «"h  tte 
SBA  in  1979  to  identify  women-owned  buaineaaea  capable  of  aupplying 
needed  product,  and  aervice.  to  the  Department.     T    s  J.,  done 
through  SBA'.  Procurement  Autoaated  Source  Sy.tem  (PAS S ) .  The 
Deportment  elao  provided  a  liat  of  ita  women-owned  buaineaa  con 
tractoro  to  the  Department  of  Energy  for  incluaion  in  their 
database* 

rv  iqoi     Treasury's  Office  of  Procurement  used  the  PASS  list  of 
venalr. ^o'flr::"  cojiee  of  our  informational  bookie,    felling  to 
the  Deportment  of  the  Treaaury"  to  known  metropoliten  *Mh}»**°i" 
women-owned  buaineaaea  in  the  commodity  and  aervice  «r"« 
Treeeury  contrecta.     Thia  provided  the  local  community  with  infor- 
mation on  whet  end  how  Treaaury  and  ita  bureaua  purchaae  commer- 
cielly.     The  OSDBU  moiled  aimilar  information  packages  to  women 
owned  businesses  in  the  Atlente,  Georgia;  San  Franciaco  and  Los 
A^elea.  Celifornie;  Houaton,  Texea;  and  Chicago    111  »o  •  erea.  to 
help  Tee.ury  field  officea  in  thoae  areaa  identify  edditional 
women-owned  buaineaa  sources. 

In  Januery  1982,  the  OSDBU  developed  e  booklet  on  known  women-owned 
business  source,  .nd  issued  it  to  ell  Treaaury  Pr;e"««t 
The  repid  improvement  of  women-owned  contractor  identif icetion 
under  the  PASS  databaae  made  updeting  the  booklet  unneceaaary. 
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JS.nlifv  ^Ailf'V  '  °SDBU  '5ain  «**■*■'*  S»*'«  .e.i.t.nc.  to 
till  III  it  titl*  >  "°"«-°"Md  bu.ine..e.  in  PASS.     Thi.  infer— 
Progr?" *„?n^:d  t0  tr—«r*  Procurenent  office.  a„d  nppropri.te 

Beginning  in  PY  1985.  Treitury't  OSDBU  b..  ..de  ■  concerted  effort 

nr-.".rly  :„Tc:°Med  b«in— "        the  SBA  8(.)  progr.n.  "Hill 
rirn.  were,  and  continue  to  be,  referred  to  epproprinte  Trennury 
bure.u  procurenent  .„d  progr.n  office..     The  OSDBU  end  D.p"tn.n\.l 
Vtt ill  If  .Tr""!?"*  »-v«  -orked  clo.ely  ,ith  Tr...uVy. 

itl\  LI 'J»for";tio»  Henource.  M.n.ge.ent  to  identify  qu.lified 
8(.)  .uppli.r.  of  .uton.tic  d.t.  preceding  equip.ent  „d  .ervic... 

lllilVVl  S"  c""iled  f  »•*  of  n«tion.l  .nd  r.gion.l  dir.c- 

n...  L.ci!??.;:°"n!d  M""lM'"«»  br  Tren.ury.  Sn.ll  Bu.i- 
"!!!,„!  if      I    *nd  P"-001"-"8"1  officen.  and  provided  copien  of 
nuneroun  directors,  of  *onen-o*ned  bu.inen...  to  the.e  office" 

CPUP.ol  .nd  An.i.t.n™ 


Tree.ury'.  Depnrtnentul  Office  of  Procurenent  .nd  OSDBU  h.ve  i..ued 

De.ee.  in  their  n.rketing  effort..     The.e  include  "M.rketing 

l!2    aa     '     *  dir:Ctor¥  of  inforn.tion  including  thS  ..... 

lull d .  .™!!P:ndrur?*t"d  v  ia*at /»'-■»»«»"»!  --h.t  Tr...Sry 

■uy«.     ■  .unary  of  the  product,  end  service,  purchased  by  the 
Department  dur  ng  the  p.st  five  ye.r..  fir.t  publi.hed  i„  1985  ,„d 

tlrl  '  the  "S"11  Subcontrnctin,  D  rec- 

tory .  li.ting  of  Trennury.  n.jor  prine  contr.ctorn  with  nubcon- 
trncting  progr.n.,  fir.t  publi.hed  thi.  year.      """"  "itB  "«hcon 


Contractor  Outre.rh 


the  SaoSrJlinl  It         5"  C°pi"  °f  itu  P«Phl.t  "Selling  to 

li'h","        !         f.tn5  Tre"ury    to  vnrioun  wonen-owned  buninennen. 

?nd?"^B*. \r*?Ult  °f  "  'P"1'1  "iling  or  a.  reque.ted  by  the 
Individual  businesses.  * 

«o«n-o-"Iiy:  T«"«ry.  OSDBU  ...t.  *ith  nnd/or  .ddre.ne.  v.riou. 
Honen-owned  bu.inenn  trade  e.toci.tiona.     The.e  have  in»i..<l.!l  Ihl 

*°:  »°"«  B-trepreneu;.  ana  'he'.t  o%C.?^oc*.- 

tion  of  Women  Business  Owners.  Cl1 
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Th.  OSBBU  i.clud.d  .  r.pre..ntutive  fro.  SBA'.  Office  of  "•■•» 
Bo. in...  Snt.rprin.  in  «P«»  hou...  .nd  d" in*\maU 

■uainaae  Book  end  Minority  Bnterprine  Bevelop.ent  Nook  in  1981. 
lSSa!  ".83  .nd  1984.     Th...  .ork.hop.  .or.  d.nign.d  to  -cqu.int 
Jot.  Trnunur,  procure.ent/progre.  officor.  ond  vondor.  on  th. 
wo.en-o.nad  buaineaa  prograa. 

Traaeury  una  on  active  p.rticip.nt  in  th.  plenning  ond  of 
th!  three NagaMarketplece  conforonco.  for  uo.en  buninenu  o.nuru 
..?a  in  1986  ™d  1987.    Ovor  t.enty-five  repreaent.tiven  fro. 
i'r...ur,"  OSB.S,  progr...  .nd  pr.cur...»t  offic..  ..rv.d 
..lor.  ut  th.  1986  conforonco  in  nuuhington,  O.C.;  ovor  thirty 
r!.»..nt.tiv..  fro.  tho  Doport»ont  cououeled  .tt.nd...  et  the 
;:.n""on!  lo.  An.ol...  C.lif.rni.  conforonco.  in  1987. 

Adnncnc. 

o  Training    8inc.  1984,  th.  O.p.rt.onf.  OSBBU  hn.  conducted  n 
brio?!.,,  for  .11  pr.cnr...nt  officer,  to  •■P"--*" 
tho  DoPnrt..nf.  comit.ent  to  incron..  ..urdu  to  "•■•»-°«»«d 
bMl«MM-  .nd  nn.wer  qn..tion.  on  th.  .o..o-own.d  bn.in-.. 
Prof?...    In  1986.  th.  briefing  ..t.rinl  *M  iMiqinUl  into 
•  tSo^dey  treinin.  cour..  on  tho  OoPnrt.onf.  mil  bn.in... 
prog?..!    Thin  courn.  i.  required  for  .11  Tr.n.ur,  contacting 
pnr.oo.nl  nn  P.rt  of  onr  procnr...nt  c.rn.r  deve  oP..nt  pro 
mrmm    and  i.  offered  on  nt  len.t  .  quarterly  b..i..  The 
trZT.lM  at7e.an.  thnt  et  a  .ini.u.,  n  repreaentative  nu.ber  of 
...en-oSn-d  o„"n.«e.  ah.nld  be  included  in  e.ch  Procur-..nt 
aoUcit.tion  li.t,  .nd  th.t  nny  n»to.,t.d  ay.t...  ahould  en.ur. 
that  .o.en-o.ned  buaineaaea  can  be  enaily  identified. 

o  PA81  Accaaa.     Beginning  in  1980,  the  Bepnrt.entnl  Office  of 
ffoSu?..."  .nd  OSBBU  u.ed  PASS  to  identify  -■•--•""Oot.?n 
none  .ourc...  .nd  .ncournged  the  Tren.ury  bureeu.  to 
d!"ct  ncc...  to  PASS .     Thi.  effo,>  —  l»rg.I» 
until  1984,  .h.n  th.  fir.t  Tr...ury  bure.u  ••t'bli.h.d  .  PASS 
™b.cripti.».     At  th.  auggeation  of  Tren.ury'.  OSBBU,  eight  of 
Truua-.ry'e  twelve  bur..u.  received  trnining  on  u.«  of  PASS in 
I986      Later  th.t  y..r.  th.  OSBBU  i.au.d  .  report  to  the  bure.u 
orccure.ent  officer,  which  unulyaed  v.riou.  detebuueu  for  iden 

...11.  di.ndv.nt.g.d  and  „...n-o.n.d  b«. U...  ..we., 
and  raccended  th.t  ..ch  *™"anr  "ur.eu  nubncribe  *PA„  *' 
Since  th.t  ti.e,  t.o  eore  bureau,  have  .ub.crib.d  to  PASS. 

Ma  anticipnt.  th.t  thi.  nu.ber  will  increuue,  aa  Treaaury'a 
Juatification  for  Other  Than  Full  '.nd  Open  Co.petition, 
required  for  .11  Procur...nt.  over  B25.000  th.t  ...  P  anned  en 
„.„-c..P.titiv.  .cqui.it ion. ,  require,  the  Bureau  S..11  Buai- 
neaa Speci.li.t  to  ...rch  th.  PASS  d.t.b...  to  »•*•■ 
ti.l  ...11.  .inority  .nd  .o»en-o.ned  bu.ine..  co.Petitora  for 

the  procur..ent.    Thi.  ...rch  requir...nt  t.bli.h.d  in 

Snpteaber,  1987. 
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°  fM»  Piaadyentpged:  Du.ineee  Awards  Proaraa.     The  OSDBU,  in 

conjunction  with  Tre..ury'i  Incentive  Award!  Coaaittee,  devil- 
oped  en  annuel  Saell  end  Disadvantsged  Businees  Utilisstion 
Achievement  Awards  Progrsa.     The  award,  eatebliehed  in  1983. 
recognizee  outstanding  efforte  by  Treasury  or gsnisstions  to 
support  the  Depertaent's  Saell  Bueineee  Prograa.    One  of  the 
criterie  for  recognition  ie  the  orgsnization'e  perforaance  in 
achieving  woaen-owned  bueineee  goals. 

0  ffigflcncy  Coaaittee  on  Women',  liuainaae  tfterpri^  ClkCMlt) 

??enp?pM;sat    p»rtiCiPated  in  the  "cwbk  itSci  it:  iSSpi 

tion  in  1979.     Thie  Coaaittee'.  nuaeroue  accoapli.hnente  are 
•  li^"!!!"*!^.1"  ■  "P"rate  »«tt«r  froa  the  Executive  Dirnc- 

35*  *  f06™?*?1,     Treeeury  hee  been  represented  by  eenior 
officiala  including  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Revenue 
Sharing,  the  Fiscal  Aseietant  Secretary,   and  the  Deputy  Assis- 
tant secret ery  for  Depertaentel  Finance  and  Manegeaent.  Our 
current  repreeentetive  ie  the  Acting  Aeeietent  Secretery  for 
Manageae.it.  9 

Procurement  Eftijcj 

The  Depertaent  of  the  Treasury's  policy  to  ensure  that  woaen-owned 

fH;rBp;:::rrr:npr;vided         t.  co.Pete  f0r  .»d  i 

fair  proportion  of  our  procureaent  awerde  was  first  articuleted  in 
Tre.sury  Directive  70-06. B,  "Socioecono.ic  Procureaent  Prog?a2.,i 
dated  August  1980  and  updated  in  July  1984.     The  policy  wee  incor- 
^I^^SlS!  Acoui.ition/Pro^::eBrr 

During  1985  end  1986,  the  OSDBU  conducted  .  asnsgeaent  review  of 
each  Treeeury  bureau's  Saell  Bueineee  Progrea  to  ensure  thet  the 
bureau  had  e.tabli.hed  the  required  intern.l  et.ffing  and  proce- 
t-lll  t°  t#  able  t0  carry  out  tne  Pro<r«.    The  bureau',  wiaen- 

M,e'  Pr"*r"  «<*  -wards  were  enelyzed  s.  a  part  of  the 

The  Depertaentel  Office  of  Procureaent,  through  it.  ongoing  St.ff 
A.si.t.nce  Vi.it  (SAV)  Progrsa,  review,  the  operation,  of  each 
bureeu  procureaent  office  on  e  biannual  cycle  to  ensure  thst  pro- 

reg^^n:"  5einf/rrdedJ[n  confor"nc«  eat.bli.hed  Uwa. 

I!f? "d  policie«-     The  bureeu'.  sasll  Busineee  Prograa 
activitiee  are  reviewed  and  analysed  during  esch  SAV. 

Cssh  Hsnsgeaent  Initiativea 

0  Migyt^y  Bap>  Daposit  Prosraa  fMtppK     Woaen-owned  coaaerciel 
b.nV.  snd  savings  and  loan  eeeocistions  sre  eligible  to  parti- 
cipate in  the  HBDP.    Under  thie  progrea  eetsblilhed  by  the 
MBDrir^L?!.!?*  Treasury  in  1970,  Tre..ury  ...lata  individual 
MBDP  participant,  to  becoae  faailiar  with  Federel  agencies' 
collection  snd  disbursement  needs,  end  to  negotiete  provision 
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of  the  banking  service.  neceeeary  to  B_ 
Federal  agencies  ere  encouraged  to  develop  banking  raUtion 
ship.  with  participating  banks.     The  primary  responsibility  for 
developing  WBDP  policy  rests  with  the  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  for  finance  and  the  Fiscal  Assistant  Secretary  Day- 
to-day  operation  of  the  NBDP  sre  handled  by  the  Department  s 
Financial  Management  Service. 

Large  prime  contractors  sre  also  encouraged  to  place  their 
account,  in  -inority  and  women-owned  financial  ion«- 
Deposits  in  theae  institutions  a ay  be  included  in  subcontract 
activity  reported  on  the  Standard  Fora  295. 

The  number  of  women-owned  banks  has  declined  recently,  as 
women's  banks  have  not  been  i-une  from  the  general  Problem,  .n 
the  banking  industry  during  the  past  few  years.     As  a  result, 
the  opportunities  for  placing  deposits  in  women-owned  banks 
have  decreased. 

o  Prompt  Psvent.     Timely  payaent  of  vendors  is  one  of  the  most 
iLporiant  ingredients  for  a  mutually  beneficial  contracting 
relationship.     Treasury  has  taken  a  number  of  actions  to  ensure 
that  vendora  are  paid  a.  quickly  a.  po.aible.  con,? with 
proper  cash  asnageaent  practices.     The  Treaaury  '^^^ 
Manual  and  the  Treasury  Acquisition/Procurement  *«*ul«"°V 
iIIon  contracting  officers  to  negotiate  more  lenient 
terms  for  small  businesses,   including  women-owned  businesses. 
In  addition,  Proapt  Payaent  Officers  have  been  designated  in 
each  bureau  to  assist  vendors  in  resolving  payaent  probleas. 


Oversight  of  Financial  Institutions 

The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  (OCC),  aa  the  Administrator  of 
Rational  Banka,   is  responsible  for  the  execution  of  laws  relsting 
"o  n£!on.l  bank,  and  promulgating  rule,  and  regul.t  on.  governing 
the  oper.tion.  of  approximately  4,900  natioj.l  and  Oi.tric  o 
Columbia  bsnks.     Under  the  supervision  of  the  Deputy  Comptroller 
for  Compliance,  OCC's  bank  examinera  conduct  compliance  jevieiji  of 
national  banks.     Since  the  Bqual  Credit  Opportunity  Act  (BCOA)  and 
Regulation  B.  which  implements  the  Act,  became  ef J^tiye  in 
o„:  portion  of  that  review  ha.  been  to  determine  bank.' 
with  the  BCOA.     U.ing  a  .tratified  random  aampling  method,  OCC 
review,  approxiaately  800  of  the  national  banka  annually.     If  any 
ItoUtionS  are  found,  the  banks  are  requirea  to  Pjovida  OCC  with 
plans  for  correcting  the  violation  within  a  apecified  time  period. 

OCC  also  conduct,  outreach  programa  through  ita  Office  of  Customer 
and  Industry  Affaire.  Theae  programa  "e  geared  toward  -goring 
and  outreach  to  saall  businesses  and  small  buaineaa  trade  aaaocia- 
"ons,  including  the  National  A.aociation  of  Women  Busy.es.  Owner. 
JIAKBO).     The  Office  haa  conducted  several  seminars  and  routinely 
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I    -til.  t      P    ;     The  r0,t  £•«•■*  "ainur  mm  >  Roundtable  on 
MN80      d  the  Wonen'e  Icono.ic  Develop.ent  Corporotion.     The  pro- 
tZZJfiZLZFtt  "■•»ci?1  iMt included  pre.ent.Uon. 
-o--!  „  »  2*w    ?  th,t  h"¥e  b""n  •""•••ful  in  aeeting  the  need,  of 
woaen-owned  bueine.ee.  for  credit  and  enpital.     A  .uaa.ry  of  the 
conference  will  be  publi.hed  Inter  thin  year.  •""■■'J'  •»  the 

Future  tnitintivee 
I^-«?!'^"nt  °f.th!  Tr"a,ury  h"  Panned  ..ver.l  nctivitie.  to 

?n:::ttnc?:d:?"n  • bu,ine"        >w  *»  th.  mur.. 

°  r;J!iCiP'ii0S  by  th"  Inter"1  "evenue  Service  Chicago  Hegionul 
?"  ",,,d  lhe  ":s-  Service  N.tion.l  logi.tlc.  Gen?" 

i~*.  A  ,mlmZ0lim  1\the  next  "«««Hnrketpl.ce  Conference, 
echeduled  for  October  1988  in  Chicngo. 

°  "He!-?!-*  th"  »"P"rt-ent'«  Saall  and  Dieacvantaged  Bueln... 
incentive  award,  prograa  to  include  .operate  recognition  of 
II:-!!^^"!!  'if*  th«  ".i!»-t  percent.,.'  of  co"„tra 


and  purchase  orders  to  woaen-owned  businesses. 


the 
cts 


o  Revising  the  Departaenf.  Procureaent  Register  fora  to  siaplify 
the  procee.  for  collecting  .nd  retrieving  inforaation  on  bSai- 
nee.  ownership  of  vendors,  including  woaen-owned  business.!! 

o  Reviewing  autoaated  Solicitation  Hailing  Lists  to  ensure  that 
woaen-owned  businesses  can  be  easily  identified  for  appropriate 
procureaent  opportunities.  eppropnate 

°  Sm..?!'.1*         P""0^"10"  i"  the  Interagency  Co.aittee  on 
woaen  s  Business  Enterprise. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  TREASURY 
WOMEN-OWNED  SMALL  BUSINESS  PROGRAM  PERFORMANCE 


Women-Owned  Woaen-Owned  Total  Percent 

8(a)  Awards  Total  Awards  Procurement  Woaen-Owned 

Fiscal  Year  Actions      $000        Actions        $000  $000  Award!__ 


1984 

3 

$7 , 680 

2, 

.164 

$13,021 

$243, 

,633 

5.3* 

1985 

48 

9,275 

3, 

,239 

18,187 

417, 

,705 

4.4* 

1986 

63 

12,050 

4, 

,922 

20,107 

388, 

,445 

5.2* 

1987 

243 

22,287 

6, 

,590 

34,082 

574, 

,354 

5.9* 

May  1988 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  TREASURY 
WOMEN-OWNED  SMALL  BUSINESS  PROGRAM  PERFORMANCE 
SMALL  PURCHASE  VERSUS  CONTRACT  AWARDS 


Fiscal 
Year 

Woaen-Owned 
Saall  Purchase  Awards 

Actions  $000 

Total 
Saall  Purchase 
$000 

Percent 
Woaen-Owned 
Awards 

Contract 
Actions 

Owned 
Awarda 

$000 

Total 
Contract 

1984 

2,133 

$2,585 

$72,432 

3.6% 

31 

$10,436 

$171,201 

1985 

3,153 

2,789 

72,861 

3.8% 

86 

15,398 

344,844 

1986 

4,828 

4,296 

108,201 

4.0* 

94 

15,811 

280,244 

1987 

6,298 

6,655 

144,729 

4.6* 

292 

27,427 

429,625 

Percent 


6. 1* 
4.5* 
5.6* 
6.4* 


May  1988 
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Office  of  tho 
AdmMiUifw 
of  Vfftmrw  Attain 


Washington  OC  20420 


ion 


JUN10W8 


Honorable  John  J.  LaFalce 


Chairman,  Committee  on  Small  Business 
House  of  Representatives 
Washington,  DC  20515 

Dear  Mr.  Cnairman: 

Enclosed  please  find  the  Agency's  responses  to  the  questions 
which  you  submitted  for  the  April  26,  1988,  hearing  by  the 
House  committee  on  Small  Business.    Thank  you  for  the 
opportunity  to  provide  this  additional  information  for  the 
record. 

Sincerely, 


THOMAS  K.  TURNAGE 
Administrator 


Enclosure 


"America  is  01—Thanks  to  our  Veterans" 
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OOBSTIORS  Or  Til  BORORABLR  JOBH  J.  LAPALCR  *0  Mr 
RO.O.A.L.  „0HAB  R,  ,„M„.  V„.»A«AIS«;iI?I,i;iEOH 

COHHITTBB  OH  SHALL  HOSIHISS 

APRIL  2d,  19|| 


QOBSTIOH  Is  Executive  ord.r  12138  require,  thet  ..eh  r.j.r.i 
a,p"tMnt         M-ncy  -t.lt.  appropriate  .    i        ,        ,  1 

ssrriji- 'asss  wor'8  busine"  « 

uno.rt.k.„  pur.u.nt  "! l^irr^S "5"^^'^^ 

RBSPONSB:     Th.  V.t.r.n.  Adaini.tr.tion,  Office  of  Small  ..h 
na???.!.?^      ?        Public  t.w  95-S07,  proaot.a  incr....d 
throughout  VA,  including  wom.n-o>n.d  bu.in...e."    T„e  Directs 

987     ?„ro?..Ct?o„,rnin?  V*  •c*ui«i"°"  opportuniti..!    In  Jun2 

i?^.!,^frc:irw^L--n:r:u:":.rBB.^-;iip::-°si'^;:- 

Contract  .ward,  to  woa.n-own.d  buaineaaea,  m0.t  of  whirl. 

pir«„t.™  It  I"*!  "Cal  **"  1987  «    ,h*  »»«••■•  in  tar.,  of 
" ,n! *«•  of  "f*1  Procurement  haa  been  equally  dramatic- 

co^rictf'h.vi  f  '  s"ro"'""*ly  *238  aillion  worth  of 

Offic.  of  s'lti      2  •-•r<,•<,  t0  -oaan-own.d  buaineaaea.  The 

."ib'ia^.d  1  i0c?f.f«Varanf9'd  Bu8ine»  Utilization  ha. 

v  aocioecononic  incentive  awarda  proaran  *hrn..ah 

achiaw«ienta"inn*h*Cti,'ii?i""  Wil1  b'         iS.S  lor'lp.c u 

I?        "        the  *nd  diaadvantaged  busine. .  oroar.« 

including  th.  woa.n-own.d  bu.in...  program      ?„ \,  ilillllilZ' 

mMlOUP*WF 

for1-:::h-ofppihy.th:.?Tuirtty-:.r.ifh  - 

women-owned  bu.in.....  identifying  ..p.r.t.ly  HVtA  1,7. 
Pur.u.nt  to  .action  „.,  0f  th.  SmalAu."'^.""?  B4d* 

b-     the  effort*  made  by  your  agency  to  ensure  rh.r 
women-own.d  bu. i„.k...y.yp..t  «n  g^^'id"".  -t- 

oPpVt'u^U.r      «  •°liCi"ti0n  M.-M"  for  contract,  "* 
"^Scern^  Pti'"  "  UtiU"  "——■•«  — "  till*..? 
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MSPONSE: 


PERCBNTACED  OP 

NUMBER  OP 

TOTAL 

ACTIONS 

PROCUREMENT 

32,315 

1.4 

30  ,315 

1.4 

31,391 

2.1 

25,916 

1.5 

TOTAL  DOLLARS 
FISCAL         AWARDED  WOMEN- 
Y1AR  OWNED  BUSINESSES 

1917  $42,994,000 

1966  39,018,000 

1985  52,123,000 

1984  37,591,000 

Tht  Veterans  Administration  has  made  awards  to  women-owned 
business  under  Section  8(a)  of  the  Small  Business  Act, 
however,  we  do  not  maintain  the  statistics  requested. 

b.  socioeconomic  goals  for  women-owned  businesses  are 
established  and  monitored  for  each  acquisition  activity 
throughout  the  Veterans  Administration.     However,  the 
women-owned  business  program  is  a  best  effort  initiative. 
Legally  we  can  not  set  aside  contracts  for  women-owned 
businesses.     Women-owned  businesses  are  placed  on  bidders 
lists,  solicited  and  encouraged  to  compete. 

c.  The  veterans  Administration  does  not  accumulate  data  on 
subcontracting  commitments  for  women-owned  businesses.  The 
Veterans  Ainin is t ra t ion ,   in  compliance  with   the  Federal 
Acquisition  Regulation,   inserts  the  clause  at  52.219-13, 
Utilization  of  Women-Owned  Small  Business,   in  solicitations 
and  contracts  when  the  contract  amount  is  expected  to  exceed 
the  small  purchase  limitation.     This  clause  encourages  the 
use  of  women-owned  businesses  in  subcontracting. 

QUESTION  3;     If  your  agency  makes  grants  or   loans,  please 
supply  the  following  information  for  each  of  the  last  four 
years: 

a.  the  number,  total  dollars,  and  relative  percentages  such 
figures  represent  for  all  grants  and  loans  m*3e  to 
women-owned  businesses; 

b.  efforts  made  by  your  agency  to  encourage  the  participation 
of  women  in  grant  and  loan  programs. 

RESPONSE:     The  Veterans  Administration  is  not  authorized  to 
make  grants  or  loans  to  private  industry. 

QUESTION  4:     If  your  agency  has  programs  relating  to,  or 
regulatory  authority  over,  the  provisions  of  commercial 
credit,  in  any  form,  describe  any  initiatives  undertaken  by 
the  agency,  or  subject  to  its  programmatic  or  regulatory 
authority,   that  are  directed  toward  women  business  owners  or 
that  may  be  more  likely  to  affect  such  owners  in  any  signifi- 
cant way.     in  your  response,   please  detail  such  program  or 
authority  and  provide  such  statistical  or  other   data  that  may 
serve  to  describe  the  efforts  of  you:  agency. 

RESPONSE:     The  VA  does  not  have  a  credit  assistance  program 
directed  toward  small  or  women-owned  business  concerns. 

Q    vned  businesses  requesting  credit  and  loan  assistance 
i/^tructed  to  contact  the  Office  of  women's  Business 
CI\l\>ip,  o.S.  Small  Business  Administration. 
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Si""?"  5!     fle"*  »"  411  <>«  "ithln  the  control 

"  yout  •«,nc*  '•wMding  women-owned  businesses  indicating 
the  unsge  thst  yout  agency  hss  for  such  dste,  ths  sufficiency 
llrtl \?      '  ltV'«"«b"tty  snd  sny  xmprov.m.nt,  in  ' 
collection,  rstrlsvsl  or  usage  pl.nned  or  desired  by  the 
S9.ncy  to  better  -c-.t  It,  .fiorts  In  this  «... 

?H£§?rT:^iSqUl!*         d,i*  r«9"dln9  »onen-own.d  businesses 
111*11      It  t  !nd  r,P°rted  on  th«  rederel  Procurement  oete 
til      '  1  ia  "•nd*to'y  upon  ell  egencles.  This 

.^"^"i?"        U,,d  t0  "°rltor  «ocloecono»lc  9oel  attainment 
end  Identify  ecqulsltlon  ectlvltles  eligible  for  the 
socioeconomic  Incentive  ewerds  program,    we  believe  this 
information  is  r.lt.ble  end  no  improvement.  In  d.t. 
collection  for  women-owned  business  information  Is  pl.nned. 


9 
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THB  ROBBRT  MORRIS  ASSOCIATES 

Dmuao-lJ*«A  NATIONAL  BANK  BUILDING  •  PM.LA06L.PW.A  PA  •  l«lO*  • BO*  WWtiO 


NATIONAL  OFFICE 


Kay  5,  1988 


Ths  Honorable  John  J.  LaFalce 
Chairman,  Cossittee  on  Small  Business 
U.S.  Rous*  of  Representatives 
2361  Rayburn  Rouse  Office  Building 
Washington,  DC  20515 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman: 

Enclosed  is  a  statement  on  behalf  of  the  members  of  Robert  Morris 
Associates.    We  request  it  be  made  part  of  the  record  of  the  hearings 
on  women* s  business  issues  baing  held  by  the  Committee  on  Small 
Business.    The  statement  concerns  access  to  credit  and,  more 
specifically*  certain  proposed  amendments  in  pending  bills.  These 
amendments  would  require  the  Federal  Reserve  to  reconsider  its 
treatment  of  business  credit  under  the  Equal  Credit  Opportunity  Act  in 
accordance  with  the  procedures  specified  in  the  bills. 


sincerely, 


William  H.  Sa  *e 

President,  Robert  Morris  Associates 


/del 
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stattatnt 
SubaUtttd  by 
THE  ROB BIT  MORRIS  ASSOCIATES* 
to  tht 

CoMitttt  on  Small  Business 

of  tht 

Boutt  of  Rtprtstntativts 

on 

Woatn't  Busintss  Issues— Acctss  to  Credit 
Ray  10,  1986 


*  roundtd  in  1914,  rma  has  grown  to  sort  than  3.000  CA.MrH.1 
uSmJ*£  thrift  inatitution.,  which  account:?;"  651 o thl  cai 
i222J2Jfcf2J?  y  theM  typ". o£  U'S-  *l"MLl  inatitution..  ThSSt 
*22^^?  !  *  re  r*Pr«"nted  in  tht  aaaociation  by  alaioat  15?000 
llSll0  21  1fan.,and  crtdit  o**iC6r«  and  rtlatod  ptrionntl  in  all  50 
states,  Putrto  Rico,  Canada,  and  atvtral  offshore citits 
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The  battle  for  access  to  ertdit  it  ancient  in  origin  and  it 
likely  to  90  on  indefinitely.  Credit  it  ettential  for  economic 
activity.  And  bankers  learned  hundreds  of  yeart  ago  that,  if  given 
a  choicer  *oet  people  prefer  to  put  someone  else's  money  at  risk 
rather  than  thei  *  own.    So  there  it  never  enough  credit. 

That  it  why  there  are  over  35,000  credit-grantina  financial 
inttitutiont.  That  it  why  there  are  hundredt  of  federal  and  state 
credit  agenciet  and  credit  guarantee  programs  and  that  it  why  there 
are  endless  disputes  over  the  appropriate  erowth  in  the  money 
tupply.  Politicians  have  always  been  aware  of  the  importance  of 
credit  to  their  conttituentt  and  have  uted  their  political  skills 
and  power  to  try  to  obtain  a  "fair  advantage"  for  them  in  the  credit 
markets. 


Constituent  Credit 

Regional 

Thote  seeking  access  to  credit  join  a  long  line  of  groups  and 
individuals  who  similarly  have  pleaded  for  special  treatment  in  the 
past.  The  dual  chartering  system  for  financial  institutions  is  an 
outgrowth  of  battles  for  access  to  and  control  of  credit.  Regions 
and  states  were  competing  with  one  another  for  economic  development 
and  the  credit  needed  to  fuel  that  development.  Reflecting  state 
concern  about  credit  availability,  bank  charters  granted  by  state 
legislators  often  required  credit  to  be  allocated  by  counties  within 
the  state. 

in  like  fashion,  when  the  national  banking  system  waa 
established  during  the  Civil  war,  the  law  required  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency  to  distribute  national  bank  notes  among  the  states 
in  accordance  with  economic  activity  and  population.  When  the 
federal  Reserve  Syttem  waa  created,  concern  over  the  availability 
and  distribution  of  credit  and  the  fear  of  centralised  credit 
control  dictated  its  structure  of  12  banks,  not  1,  and  a  Federal 
Reserve  Board  with  severely  limited  powers. 

Sectors 

Guaranteeing  access  to  credit  has  been  done  for  various  sectors 
of  the  economy  as  well  as  for  regions.  Agriculture  and  housing  are 
two  primary  examples.  He  have  created  a  massive  farm  credit  and 
housing  infrastructure  consisting  of  government  guarantees  and 
subsidies,  government  agencies,  and  private  institutions  such  aa 
production  credit  associations  and  savings  and  loan  associations. 

In  this  regard,  Special  Analysis  F  of  the  Budget  of  the  U.S. 
for  Fiscal  Year  1989  prepared  by  OMB,  and  the  February  1988  U.S. 
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The  ryderal  Government  it  the  Nation's  largest 
financial  intermediary.  At  the  end  of  1987,  it 
?!i  ^°*nf  7lth  ■  value  of  $234  billion  in 

ita  direct  loan  portfolio,  which  vtt  75  percent 
larger  than  the  loan  aaaeta  of  the  largest 
commercial  bank  in  the  United  states.  The 
Federal  Government  also  had  guaranteed  loans  with 
*2  ?iS!Unfin9  balance  of  $507  billion  at  the  end 
,Go^n"tnt~1P°nior«d  enterprises  had  an 
additional  $581  billion  of  loans  outstanding  at 

?IX«   *n£  tht    ytfr'        Thu1'     directly  or 

indirectly,  the  federal  Government  had  influenced 
th»  •11»c«tion  of  $1.3  trillion  of  outatanding 
credit  to  farmers,  homeowners,  email  businesses? 
exporters,    utilities,    shipbuilders,    and  S^ate 
local,  and  foreign  governments. 

thSn$110  fedVral  dl *"  h#"  by  29  a9enci.a  under  more 
SDiS  £fii£*J ?  #  d^ect  loan  programa.  m  addition,  the  more  than 
11   le^  eSr-m*2^rmttd  lo«n  were  managed  through  .bout 

9u*Lfntee    Pr°9ra"    under   the   supervision   of   21   of  the 
.  ThU*'  /  ar^   o£    cradit    facilities    exists  tS 

EonSe?!  t0    Cr6dit    bY   VBrloul    MctorB    •«    the  America 

Individuals 

h..n  ™!I!fciliC/.#d4t  for  individ«1«  he«  been  made  easier  or  has 
been  guaranteed  in  many  ways.  The  chartering  of  credit  unions  with 
v£  :i5%«i°n4«f.r0"  tM"  encour.ged  the  growth  of  consumer  credit . 
2t  mm«!In^  ?rr«f"  Pr°?ra" "  P°"i"e  for  individuals  to 
wlrM^Fifl^V  *?d  varlou?  Programa  such  aa  SBA  direct  and 
f^ti^ui^^  *       *     t0  h6lp  individ«ala  "art  and 

a-**  ?2*  ,of  tha  "a^or  efforts  to  aaaure  access  to  credit  bv 
individual  waa  the  enactment  of  the  Equal  Credit  Opportunity  Act.  Y 


The  Equal  credit  Opportunity  Act 

availl^ft^^V,0.^^^^?1  Cra?.lt  °Pportunity  Act  is  to  promote 
to  lltm    jSL?    r rf? ^  t0  BlL cr«ditw°rthy  applicants  without  regard 
I  /•li9ion,  national  origin,  aex,  marital  statue,  age? 

°LPK.b\iC  a"iat*n/«  «e.  Creditor  practicea  that  discriminate  ok 
the  basis  of  any  of  theae  factora  are  prohibited. 
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Business  Credit 

Business  crtdit  and  loans  are  eovarad  by  ECOA  •nlwRt«u1?"0"  J 
to  the  saae  txttnt  as  consular  loans  with  just  three  limited 
•xeaptions  that  recognise  crucial  basic  difftrtnets  between  tha  two. 
Lands rs  are  subject  to  all  the  limitations  having  to  do  with  an 
evaluation""  ol  iT  applicant*!^  creditwortnlness  .  ho  class  of 
transactionsTs  exempt  from  icoa  or  Regulation  a* 

The  Halted  exceptions  that  have  been  made  for  business  credit 
are  directly  related  to  practical  distinctions  between  consumer  and 
business  credit.  The  differences  deal  with  notification  when  credit 
is  denied,  record  retention,  and  inquiries  about  marital  status. 

notification.  Under  Regulation  B,  a  consumer  applicant  l»s  the 
right  to  be  given  notice  of  a  denial  of  an  application  for  credit. 
80  does  a  business  applicant.  A  consumer  applicant  has  the  right 
also  to  receive  a  statement  of  the  reasons  for  denial.  So  does  a 
business  applicant.  A  consuaer  applicant  has  the  «ght,  ?P*n 
request,  to  receive  a  written  stateaent  of  the  reasons  for  denial. 
So  does  a  business  applicant. 

The  one  ainor  difference  is  that  a  consuaer  receives  a  written 
atateaent  of  the  reasons,  or  of  the  right  to  request  the  reasons, 
autoaatically.  A  business  applicant  does  not.  A  business  *PP"CMit 
aust  make  a  request  for  the  reasons  within  30  days  after  receiving 
oral  or  written  notification  of  a  denial  of  credit. 

The  difference  is  based  on  sound  principles.  Close  personal 
contact  between  the  business  applicant  and  the  loan  officer  is  a 
crucial  part  of  tha  business  credit  process.  Loan  officers  often 
advise  and  assist  the  applicant  in  preparing  the  necessarv  P»P«"' 
including  business  plans.  Loan  officers  are  trained  to  \  jrk  with 
the  applicant  to  find  a  way  of  making,  not  declining,  a  loan  and 
structuring  the  loan  package  properly.  Problems,  concerns,  and 
alternatives  are  normally  discussed  during  the  evaluation,  not  after 
a  decision  has  been  made.  So,  in  most  cases,  the  applicant  has  a 
fairly  clear  perception  of  where  the  decision  is  headed.  in  • 
business  credit  transaction,  an  applicant  invariably  1«*"M  the 
reason  for  a  denial.  The  process  for  a  business  credit  application 
is  more  complex  than  that  for  a  consumer  credit  application.  This 
very  process  obviates  the  need  for  the  automatic  stateaent  given  to 
consuaer  applicants. 

Record  Retention.  Lenders  are  required  to  retain  business 
records  for  only  90  days,  not  for  25  aonths  as  required  in  consuaer 
credit  transactions.  If  requested  in  writing,  however,  the  lender 
is  required  to  retain  the  records  for  the  full  25  months.  Record 
retention  for  the  longer  period  is  not  automatically  required 
because  the  documentation  for  business  credit  applications  can  be 
voluminous.  The  docuaentation  aay  include  business  projections, 
financial  statements,  copies  of  incoae  tax  returns,  itemlsations  and 
descriptions  of  collateral,  certificates  of  incorporation, 
partnership  agreeaents,   and   invoices,    aaong  others.      Since  this 
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f:^d\to°?h.i\ppi,itc1.y„tfor  tha  *pplicant  to  prod—'  "  *■ 

M».r?l!?.,J^*f5  •nd  h»ndli?9  costs  involvtd  with  retaining  .11  such 
ito^mw  iiJfc*  »KBih"  WOuld  c«'tainly  «dd  to  the  coet  of  the  loan. 
bSc-„..ynl.  ^  ST*?0",0"""  *nd  up  P*vin*  a  hi»h»r  intete.t  rate 
SIS  -.1°  ^*  ••Witional  coats  to  the  bank,  but  also  tha  borrower's 
SSSlicanV.  .Li"7*"9  t0  9*i  *  loan  WOttld  b«  increased.  u.u.Uy 
IXcl  !  !    ,pply  }°*  on*  b,nk  seeking  a  loan.  if 

hi  iJi'r!»r*qwiJL*d  t0  k"*p  tna  doco"antation,  the  borrower  will  not 
be  able  to  use  the  aaae  Materials  elsewhere. 

«„t.i!!i^,1i.'U.t";  ^"  con«u"«r  credit  transactions,  creditors  are 
p^hiBTna— By-iigulation  b  fro.  ..king  .bout  ■arital  status  "S 
applications  for  unsecured  credit  but  nsy  ask  about  ■arital  a tatui 
flw  ••SSf!dK."!dit  t0  d?tsrnine  the  interest  of  a spool,  under  Itltl 

innate  «*\5h"i.B7"  ce*1*it  4!  ••C^r*d  by  *ithar  busineaa  or  personal 
asaeta   which   are   usually   in    the    naae    of   both   spouses.  Thus 

Si  SIIdiSTi"  'PP"6-"'*  «T  be  asked  about  .arital  statu.  wheihSr 
the  credit  is  secured  or  unsecured. 

The  credit  and  lending  aark.t  of  the  financial  services  industry 
and  the  credit  and  lending  culture  of  coanerclal  banking 

»h.,.il*^,!^?-,!.,dtM,ti,c"ly  •ioc*  BC0*  •nactad, 
thereby  aaklng  dlacrlalnatlon  a  aelf-defeatlng  practice 

"icoaI!.*.  ISSo!Lf0r. bu«ine"  ««<"t  hss  chsnged  dresticslly  since 
-J  til  u t.6'  Pote*9n  b»nk«  hsve  captured  a  significant  ahare 
of  the  big  business  market,  and  connerclal  paper  has  becone  widely 
uaed  as  a  substitute  for  connerclal  loens.    Domestic  banks  that  had 

a?a  Mrind  i.h"--iddl!  ■*Lk*t  wh,r*  ■•diu"  •nd  ■■■«  bu.ineeee. 
bulinesset!'      ^        "  b'9"n   •P«c*«"**"9  in  losns   to  snail 

in  addition  to  competition  fron  foreign  banka,  connerclal  banka 
are  now  facing  competition  fron  thrift  institution^ which  were 
granted  connerclal  fending  powera  by  Congreaa.  Moreover.  cr?dit 
flnSS*."*  '!"in9  into  the  .ct.  The  point  i.  the?  the  „'us^*  of 
i*nd^!fk.9t'n.tin9  bu,in»««  ««dit  haa  increaaed  eubetantiaUy  and 
J^tition  for  quality  bualneaa  applic.nta  haa  never  been ke.nl?. 
The  nunber   of   sources  of   business   credit   is  greater   than  ever 

Si  indhtriS„syin:,rr\tii9M  °f  •h«»t.ight.d  di.c?i.?"tion  'ithil  ; 

•IS.iMv.  •J..in«titutions,  the  systen  aa  a  whole  haa  becone  very 
rljjulationf  9  BC0"*    Co"P«tition  haa  added  lta  force  to 

r.ti0S&,  fundH*".t«1   problon  racing   b.nka   today  is   not   so  nuch 

ffi  "?  in  credit  narlcsts^hete  ^here  is  sn^vsr«unniy^T 
iosnaoie  rungs  .Tjd^err-Ehe-preiiuTe  Tot- earnings  deVanA  qreil 
vigilance -on-th.  EarF^l  BaRkfr.  to  .yog  taking  oxco..""  fliTT 
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Bsnksrs  today  srs  sssrchinq  for  good  credif  whs ths r  thsy  srs  lsros 
or  saall,  rsqsTHlsis  of  whsrs  sEuslnssi"  is  locstsdwftftln  ths 
market  irH  and  wlfcSout  rtqtrd  to~the  ssx  of  the  borrowtn. 

■vidence  of  thess  changss  it  found  in  ths  fsct  thst  3.2  Million 
business* *  in  ths  country  todsy  srs  ownsd  by  woasn  snd  two  out  of 
thrss  businsssss  srs  stsrtsd  by  woman,  according  to  •  study  aads  toy 
ths  Department  of  Coaasrcs.  Thsss  woasn  ars  gstting  businsss 
crsdit. 

Coaasrcisl  Banking  Culturs 

Ths  changss  within  ths  credit-grenting  culturs  of  commercial 
bsnks  hsvs  bssn  just  ss  drsstic  ss  thoss  in  ths  finsncisl  ssrvicss 
market.  ECOA  snd  competition  hsvs  combined  to  bsat  down  whstsvsr 
discriainstion  sight  hsvs  ones  sxistsd. 

Woman  in  Banking.  Ths  changss  in  ths  bsnking  culturs  hsys  bssn 
draaalTc^ — according  to  dsts  rsportsd  to  ths  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commieeion  snd  rslssssd  by  ths  American  lanksrs 
Aeiocietion.  During  1985,  aore  thsn  44%  of  all  °«*ciels  snd 
aanagars  snd  spproxiastsly  53%  of  all  profsssionsls  inMJr**  Jop  2 
bsnks  wsrs  woasn.  In  1975,  woasn  coaprissd  26%  of  officisls  snd 
aansgsrs  snd  31.7%  of  profsssional  jobs  in  ths  top  SO  bsnks.  Many 
of  thsss  woasn  srs  involvsd  with  ths  lsnding  function.  It  sssas 
unliksly  thst  thsy  would  condons  businsss  crsdit  practicss  that 
discriminated  on  ths  ossis  of  ssx.  Morsovsr,  it  would  bs  incredibly 
inconsistsnt  for  bsnks  to  asks  such  grsat  stridss  in  sliainsting 
saployasnt  discriaination  against  woasn,  whils  aaintaining  a  policy 
of  crsdit  discriaination. 


Anscdotal  Tsstiaony 

Dsspits  ths  changss  asntionsd  abova,  woasn  witnsssss  continus 
to  givs  snscdotal  tsstiaony  of  crsdit  discriaination  bsssd  on  ssx. 

Diffsrsncss  in  philosophy  among  lsndsrs  aay  ba  a  sourcs  for 
such  snscdotsl  tsstiaony.  A  forasr  prssidsnt  of  Robert  Morris 
Associstss,  Pstrick  L.  riinn,  has  pointsd  out  thst  "there  srs 
bsnksrs  who  ars  not  coafortsbls  unlsss  thsy  hsvs  hsrd  ssssts  ss 
collateral."  In  addition  to  a  concern  with  collateral  velue  end 
cesh  flow  ss  sour ess  of  repeyaent,  benkers  look  for  aansgsaant 
sxpsrisncs  snd  dspth,  s  provsn  track  record,  and  edequete 
cepitelisetion  of  the  given  businsss.  Anyone  starting  s  nsw 
businsss  naturally  has  a  aore  difficult  burden  estsblisning 
crsditworthinsss.  Thsy  generally  have  no  track  record,  and  the  rate 
of  failures  aaong  new  businsssss  is  high.  Ths  businsss  asy  bs 
undsrcapiteliied,  and  the  owners  aay  lack  management  ability. 

The  fact  that  two  out  of  three  new  businsssss  srs  stsrtsd  by 
women  may  be  rslsvant  to  the  continued  flow  of  anscdotsl  tsstimony 
givsn  by  womsn  witnsssss  of  crsdit  discrimination  based  on  ssx. 
Most  of  ths  businsssss  forasd  and  opsrated  by  woaan  ere  ssrvics 
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are    r«ouir«d   t>n  n,„„M»  ^ imiiuoh ♦     coauercial  borrowers 

Tl«i-«*  A  provide   sore   extensive  documentation   for  a   i  «I« 

th.  IliiESSTSS^  r.co,„itio„  of 

Venture  Capital 
P.ycholoqlc.l  r.rtnm 

thi».  Contrary  to  eooaiTr  Mt}/'  »kG°°5  losn  offic«'»  und.r.t.nd 
loan  .pplicaii^n.  PP,,C  tto,.  V.  th,y.  Ik  "."J.  ,njoy  t«nin.  down  • 
th.it  wo.en  cu.to.err.nd .2!  If  J-!"'  th?t  b2nk«r»  «">  do  to  h.lp 
und.r.t.nd     th.    coM.rci.l iZLt™  T'"*?  ,dvoc4Cy  ""up.  b.tt.r 

Education 
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distribution  of  a  pamphlet  entitled  "A  Guide  to  Business  Credit  and 
the  Equal  Credit  Opportunity  Act."  The  pamphlet  explains  the  rights 
of  business  borrowers  and  provides  advice  on  how  to  apply  for  a 
business  loan. 


While  these  hearings  are  not  concerned  specifically  with  the 
pending  bills  that  would  amend  the  Equal  Credit  Opportunity  Act  to 
require  the  Federal  Reserve  to  reconsider  the  business  credit 
exceptions,  it  is  appropriate  that  we  address  those  bills  fince  they 
have  been  proposed  as  reaedies  for  probleas  woaen  allegedly  have  in 
gaining  access  to  credit.  Among  the  bills  are  H.R.  1B97  and  H.R. 
2577. 

There  are  three  aajor  provisions  in  the  bills: 

(1)  The  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Systea  is 
directed  to  hold  public  hearings  in  accordance  with  the 
Adainistrative  Procedure  Act  (APA)  as  a  precondition  to 
determining  whether  any  exception  in  the  business  credit 
area  would  be  granted  or  continued.  Under  existing  law, 
the  Board  aakes  such  deterainations  within  the  rulemaking 
requirements  of  the  APA,  which  vests  the  Board  (and  all 
other  government  agencies)  with  discretion  on  whethar 
public  hearings  will  'je  held. 

(2)  Any  exception  granced  by  the  Board  for  business  credit 
would  terminate  af'cer  five  years  and  could  be  extended  only 
after  a  second  public  hearing.  There  is  no  comparable 
"sunset"  provision  in  the  current  law. 

(3)  The  Board  would  be  limited  to  making  exceptions  only  in  the 
area  of  business  or  commercial  transactions.  At  present, 
there  are  exceptions  for  securities  credit,  public  utility 
credit,  and  incidental  credit. 

Public  Hearings 

It  has  been  our  experience  in  dealing  with  proposed  amendments 
to  Regulation  B,  Equal  Credit  Opportunity,  that  the  process  used  by 
the  Board  is  a  fair  and  efficient  method  of  gathering  information 
and  opinions.  Proposed  rule  changes  are  published  in  the  Federal 
Register  for  written  comments  from  anyone.  The  same  opportunity  is 
available  to  everyone  at  the  least  cost.  Public  hearings  art 
valuable  and  often  necessary.  But  they  usually  involve  travel  and 
subsistence  expenses  not  involved  in  the  written  comment  process. 
The  less  formal  process  of  written  comments  may  provide  a  better 
opportunity  for  more  people  to  express  opinions  than  would  public 
hearings. 


Pending  Bills 
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e..ditht.,^4i0n  of-  the   bil1   that   WOttid   terminate   any  business 

Liaita  on  Exception* 

While   the  bill  would  continue  to  authorise  th*  n~»*A  l 

««Sn.^   b«li«v«  Board    hat    deaon.trit.d    teaponaibility  .nd 

Opposition 

follow^..".^*   A"°ci&t"    *•    °PP°"°    to    th.    bill,    for  th. 

*  r,*ton,*t*.Ce:2ii  VA.^t"!.'"  "".tad  by  BCOA  and  lt.gul.tion 
f J  *°  extent   at   consuaer   loans  with   lust  thr»» 

£.?£.:„  biars.'.:"^:'  "c°^  iXL™:: 

Between  Dusmess  ana  consumer  loans. 

h2n?f;»yw        'we   ct;dit  and  landing  cultura  of  coaaercial 

banking  have   changed   draatically  aince    ecoa  mi 

thereby  .«ki„g  di.lri.in.tion  a  aelf-d"  f,.?"g  pV.ct'Ef t,d' 

*  ^h«tr^S^iK!^1th•  f5d,ral  ,«•■•**•  *•  already  doing  ba.ically 
redLf^^J  WOuid  r«9uir«  "  to  do,  ao  enactment  would  be 
redundant  and  unn.ceaaary.  The  iaauea  raiaed  in  thia  area 
2f5    .i*te  co"P1,x  »nd  the  aodeat  a.ount  of  flexibility  the 

lit  11  l*:'\r:\  V"ren"r  «"3oy«  in  •d-iniat.ring  Sting 
law  ia  important  for  effective  regulation.  ^ 

*  FJtnz&iift.'xii?  •b"i-t«iv  -thin,  t„  ..k.  .or. 

m  ....T"*..?ir,t  two  reaaona  have  been  diacuaaed  aore  fullv  earlier  .« 
further  di.cua.ion  will  be  liait.d  to  the  last  two  concern.?       '  ,0 
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m  practice,  the  Federal  Beserve  is  already  doing  basically 
what  tht  bill  would  require  it  to  do, 
so  enactment  would  bo  redundant  and  unnecessary 

The  Board  has  demonstrated  its  sansitivity  and  rtaponsivtntss 
to  complaints  about  tha  exceptions  for  businass  cradit  by 
reconsidering  tha  exceptions  more  oftan  than  tha  bill  would  raquira. 
In  1975  whan  Regulation  B  was  adoptad  and  in  1976  whan  it  was 
ravisad,  tha  rulas  applicable  to  businass  cradit  racaivad  extensive 
conaidaration.  Again  in  1978,  changas  in  tha  businass  cradit 
axcaptions  wara  raviawad  at  tha  raquast  of  tha  FresidenVs 
Xntaragancy  Task  Force  on  Woaan  Businass  Ownars.  And  in  1963  and 
1965,  tha  axcaptions  wara  raconsidarad  onca  more*  fublic  comment 
was  racaivad  on  aach  occasion.  Bach  tiaa  tha  Board  notad  that 
little  or  no  avidanca  of  discrimination  had  baan  prasantad  and  that 
tha  axcaptions  * . . . continued  to  appropriately  recognise  differences 
between  the  aanner  in  which  business  credit  and  consumer  cradit 
dealings  are  conducted.11 

It  would  be  wasteful  to  require  the  Board  to  once  again 
reconsider  the  business  credit  exceptions  since  it  undertook  a 
detailed  investigation  of  the  issue  in  1965  and  reconsidered  the 
matter  within  the  last  16  months.  Zt  would  aaan  the  Federal  Reserve 
would  once  again  have  to  devote  resources  to  a  task  it  has 
considered  many  times.  It  would  mean  we  would  have  to  devote 
resources  to  following  and  participating  in  the  process  to  recognise 
the  concerns  of  our  members— a  task  we  have  performed  each  time  the 
Fed  has  considered  the  exceptions. 


Iven  if  advocates  of  the  proposed  amendments  could  provide 
evidence  to  support  the  need  for  the  amendments,  their  enactment 
would  not  achieve  the  goal  of  making  more  credit  available.  It 
would  simply  take  credit  away  from  someone  else,  or,  a  more  probable 
outcome  would  be  to  increase  the  cost  and  decrease  the  supply  of 
credit  to  the  marginal  borrower. 

We  believe  women's  business  credit  needs  are  being  met 
satisfactorily  by  the  banks.  Banks  should  not  be  asked  to  change 
their  credit  standards  to  allocate  credit  to  a  special  group. 
Furthermore,  it  should  be  recognised  that  although  a  turndown  of  a 
credit  request  may  be  painful  in  the  short  run,  it  may  be  quite 
beneficial  to  the  applicant  in  the  long  run.  Granting  a  loan 
request  for  an  activity  which  the  banker,  based  on  a  careful 
assessment  of  the  proposal,  feels  is  doomed  to  failure  surely  is  not 
doing  the  applicant  a  favor. 


The  bills  will  do  absolutely  nothing  to  make 
more  cradit  available  to  woman 
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Conclusion 


«.  .u*bi0.c*t  Cto°\uqZ  lilltiuonfh.'  cr.dit  l.„d.r. 
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